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PREFACE 



As the volumes of this Editioii are sevtnUy independent, it 
has been considered necessary hithetto to repeat in the Pleboe 
an eiqilanation of its plan and scope. In the present volume, 
llowever, all needful information in this regard has been rele- 
gated into the Appendix, where it will be found on pp. 466 

seq. 

Experience has deepened the conviction that for an Edition 
like ioit present the befitting Telct is that of the First Foua 
Aoconfingly, that Text lias been again adopted for Tht Mer^ 
ekoHt «f Vmkt^ 

To read and to enjoy Shakespeare, any text, from the SkU' 
ling EUtiou upwards, will suffice. In the familiar passages of 
beauty or of wisdom we find no difficulties ; the text is every- 
where adequately the same. 

But to study Shakespeare as we would a Greek Poet, dwell- 
ing on every line and syllable, weighing every phrase and every 
word, then we need a text as near as may be, in point of time 
at least, to the anilior's hand. With certain qualifteations, such 
a text is that of the Fiist Folio. 

Topics, hitherto discussed in these Pre&oes, are now to be 
found set forth in the Appendix. 

It is again my high privil^^e to express my thanks to my 
Father, the Rev. Dr Furness, for the tnuislation of many of 
the selections from the German. 

H. H. F. 

Nay, iStt. 
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The A6lars Names, 

The Duket)r Knwr. 

MwoeJmSf a Frinoe, and a Sutor to /Ms. 

The Prince KiHAragon^ Sutor alio to /Ma. 

Bajfanio, an Italian Lord, Sutor likewife to BtrtStL $ 

Anthmth, a Merchant of P^Mer. 

SaJaritto, 

Salanio, Gentlemen of l^t-nut', and Compa- 
GratianOy nions with Bajjfanio. 

LorenfOy J 10 
Shylockf the rich lew, and Father of lejjka, 

I. P'irst given in Q^. 7. Salarino] Solaiino. IUWC> 
3. Mocochius, a Moorish Ftinoe. Rowe. 10. Lorenzo. Rowe. 

II. Shylock] Stekvens : Our aiUhor, as Dr Farmer informs me, took this name 
from an old pamphlet, entitled ' Caleb Skiliocke his pcophecie, or the Jewes Ftedictioa/ 
Londoii, printed for T. P. (Thomas Pavier), no date. Malone : If Shakeqieare took 
tfw BUM of SkylMk from the pamphlet mentioned by Dr Fanner, it cotainfy was not 
printed by Thomas Pavier, to whom Steevens has ascribed it, for that prototype of Curl 
had not commenced a bookseller before 1598. The pamphlet in question, which was 
■otfaDr FanMr'ieaOMlfamCiiordoIkiiowwIiaiBktotobefbuid), Bii^l^^ 
printed by Thomas Purfoot. BosWELL: Mr Bindley had a copy of this pamphlet, the 
date of which was 1607. 'Therefore,' says Knight, who quotes this note of Botwell, 
• Fanner's theory is worthless.' Huirm {Ntw must, i, 307) : We collect that Shjr- 
lock was a Levantine Jew from the aMtt: Seiatae, which is doubtless the same nanw 
in a different orthography, being the name of a Maronite of Mount Li ban us, who was 
bring in 1614. See Acantnt of tht AfSS. in Iht Library of Fratutt 178a, p. 23. For 
dtis Tetf vilttdde idmm I am iiidd)led to Mne pcBcfl 

Mr F. G. Waldron. Haluwell (N. 6* Qu. 1st Ser. vol, i, p. 221) : Upton, in 1748, 
remarked that Seialae was the generic name, and Shyhck merely a conuption. It by 
no means foUows that 1607 is the date of the first tdition of CaM Shiiheket meicly 
beoBW Bonrell law • copj beaiiiiK that dalfe BL A. Lower (iV. 6* ^ M Ser. 
Tol. i, p. 184): Was not Shylock, a proper name among the Jews, derived from the 
designatioo empkiyed bjr the patriarch Jacob in predicting the advent of the Messiah, — 
<«ataSliiMeoine*— (Geik.s]k, 10)? Tlie dUocaee between 5ilfihK-4 and Siiyledc 
is very tririal indeed. Bnt, after all, Shylock may have been a family namt fiuniUar 
to the great dramatist. In all my rcscaicbes on the subject of English Smrmanns, 
however, I have hot once met with it as a generic distinction. In the BaMAHty 
DuA ocean a power of attorney to RUiaid Shjrlok of Hon, 00. Snsaex. _ The date 



« THE ACTORS NAMES 

7)iMlt a lew, S^ibeks Friend. %7 
BfrttOt the rich Italian Lady. 

13. tkt...Lady\ an Heiress of great QiuUity and Fortune. Rowe. va heiress. Johns. 

of this doconeot ii 4 July, 1435. STAVMTOltt This auy have been en lulian name, 
Sriii»€€^t^^baaq!ttA'<MiiS^WaSkyl9€kw%AtmmaA. At aU crcnls, It wai e naiM 

current among the Jews, for, at the end of an extremely rare tract, called * A Jewct 
Prophesy, or Newes from Rome of two migbtie Annies, as well footcmen as bocnnen,* 
1607, is • picoe eotiilcd} 'Gdeb Shilock lib prophede lor die tccr 1607/ wkkh 
begins as follows : — ' Be it knowne unto all men, that in the yeare 1607, when as the 
moonc ti in the watrye signe, the world is like to bee in great danger ; for a learned 
Jew aamed Caleb Shilock doth write that, in the foresaid yeere, the sun shall be cov- 
CKd with the dragon in the mondas^ fioBft live of the docke nntill aiae and will 
appeare like fire,' &c. Although pretending to be a prophecy for the year 1607, this 
edition was a rephnt of a much older copy, the date of the predicted event being 
altctedtoglveiBleNtttotfieiiaUieatioa. CLMtnnMitt In CMSm^^Ai/^ 
Aii/r, vol. i, p. 38, is one with the title ' CalebVie Shillocke, his Propyicsie : or ibc Tewci 
PredictioD. To the tune of Bragandahe.' The second vene begins, * And fint, within 

\ diii p eien t yeere, Beeing tixtnm kuiiAtA ttmfm,* The eitittenee of die neoM hi 
the dde td this ballad is sufficient to show that it was known m Shakespeare's time. 
Cassel {Li/eratur u. SymSo/ik, 1S84, p. 384) : O^Jk is a termination found in many 
old languages, notably in the Irish, and, as it were, represents the Latin atx. Siyi is 
the Hcfanw oane Sekamlf thodiMte, AmAm. 

' 12. Tubal!] Kari. ErzE (Am/i^pu 183): T>tbd and Chat lie tilmfim 
a, 3 and 6, without chai^ 
15. Poftia] I hm leee It w Mae wh we italed, though I cannot now leneaibet 

^ when or bgr vAon^ dutf JnUni Oeaar and the charaaers which were gnnped around 
him seem to have made a deep impression on the mind of Shakesj^eare, and that 
. there is scarcely one of his plays wherein an allusion to them may not be found. The 
dMioe of tUi pRMnt name masf lie died te ilhntntion of die tradi of Ob, tofetbcr 
with llxKs.mio's direct allusion to Brutus's Portia, in I, i, 176. — En. 

Th. £lzx (Sk, JaMutJk^ xiii, 145): We shall hardly be omtiadicted when we 
any that evety man of the North, especially a German, believes fbe Ided of SonOiera 
female beauty to be a slender lovely fignie^ an oval face, a Grecian nose, glowing dark 
eyes, and hair of g!ci5<!y jef, flowing; down over a haughty, Junonian neck. It would 
never occur to any poet north of the Alps in choosing an Italian heroine to represent 
her otherwise than with jet Uaek hair, nor eoold any reader odienHse fanagiae a Flor- 

roona or a Bianca Cap^llo. In the most striking opposition to thi.s almost universal 
idea, Shakespeare describes the Venetian Foitia as a blonde: ' her sunny locks Hang 
on her temples like a golden flecoe.* Is notthis*die Uonde Eq^lnderin,' oratleast 
a blonde nuuden of North? But before we cbaige Shakespeare's poetic r:\ncy 
with this carelessness, we must first look around somewhat more closely in Venice. 
The great masters of the Venetian school in the ifith Centniy : Titian, Giorgiooe, 
Mma Vecehio, Fails Boidone, end othen gave to their Ided of female beaniy i«d- 

goliicn hair. Like these p-cat N'cnctian pointers, the freat English Dramatist arrays 
the ideal creature of his fancy, not only with all the wealth of intellectual and worldly 
gito and graces, bnt also with an endwnting oinanwnt nidf seen in Venice, sunny 
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THE ACTORS NAMES xj 

Nerrijfa^ her wayting-Gentlewoman. 

liffiica. Daughter to SlgMk, i$ 

Godio, an old man, &ther to LemcdaL 

14. Nairn, Cinifideal to PutHuRowtt. vaUag-niid to Bortb. Johat. herwouuui. 
Cap. 

Uondc or red -golden hair. Is this noteworthy agreement of Shakespeare with TiliaB 
•od Paul Veronese a happy accident, or doc» it not test upon a deeper, more exaol 
knowledge of the people of Veniee and of flnir art? TUi peculiar appearance of 
Tortia with red-gslden or sunnj blonde hair, Shakespeare, with deep knowledge, 
placed in contrast to the black locks of her waiting-gentlewoman, Neiissa. Thai 
Nens&a has black hau and is of the generally accepted ^pe of female beauty in the 
Sooth, the Poet hat in s erted in the finest way, wUeh has not periwp* been geoeially 

detected — ^to wit, by her name. Neriaa is simply the ItaJian Nericcia (from nero)^ 
and thereby signifies ' the black-haimL' In the same way the name Ntriua is the 
■MM OMeDcnt opposite to (he naow AwMMb fdnt ii, llie fiur-haJied youth) in Tht 
Taming of tht Shrew, which C. A. Browa has meotkned as a naine chosen by Shake* 
speare with full knowledge of the Italian tongue. Rt^KlN (Munera Putveris, p. 89) : 
Shakespeare would certainly never have chosen this name had he been forced to retain 
Roaaatt apdBtig. Like Fevdila, «kat hdy.' or Gocddia, 'heart bdy,' FMia is 
•fortune' lady. The two great relative groups of words, Fortuna, fero, and fors — 
Portio, porto, and pan (with the lateral bcaoch, op-poctune, im-poctune, opportunity, 
&c), are of deep aod httricate sigidfitancc; ttair ndon moms of kinging, abstnct* 
ta^ and sustaining being all centralized >rf th* whed (whidi bean and immmb at 
once), or still better, the ball (spera), of Fortune. 

14. HUKT£R (Airw lUmt. i, 309): Nerissa, or, as Shakespeare wrote the name, 
NeRiMa,if to be icgHdcd not aa a wdttof^naid bi (he modem aenae of the tem, but 
as a young lady of trirth and rank, such persons being often fmind, in the age of Shake- 
qieaic, attending on ladies of superior distinction and fortune ; and therefore a suitable 
matdi far Gntumob the ftiend of Bananb. Thus Magdalene Daere^ aa aooawrt of 
whose life was written by Richard Smith, the bishop of Chalcedon, a '<^flgh(W' of Lord 
Dacre of the North, waited on the old Cnunt(s% of licdford; and there are sixteen 
quartcrings over the tomb of Catharine Clippesby, an attendant on the Countess ol 
Sbicwibary of the tfme. That Ntrritsa^ as Shahespeato wtote^ Is the better teadfaig 

a nice ear will ]icrceive in this line, as well as in many others : ' Nerissa [Nerrissa] 
and the rest stand all aloof.' — III, ii. There are also passages in which Antkonio, as 
Shakeipeafe qapeaistohave wifttcn, pleases the ear better than i^Mfml*, whidi 'the 
modem editors have chosen to substitute. TheM^ it may t>c said, arc trifling fnik«d(S; 
but poetry is a luxury, and therefore should be as pure and perfect as may be ; nor can 
there be any reason why we should accept at the hands of an editor a text which is 
even in a sl^it degree worse than that which the author himself has bequeathed to as. 

15. leasica] K,^ri. Et.ze {Etsuvs, p. 282): To all appearance this Is borrowed 
from Gtnms, xi, 39, where /scah of King Jaiqes's translation appears in earlier edi- 
tions of the Bible, in 1549 and 1551, as /esca. In the Hebrew it is Jittakt signifying 
a spy, or looker-out. Has it a reference to Shylock's warning to his danghtcr not to 
'thrust her head into the public street to gaze on Christian fools' ? 

16. GobboJ Steevens : It may be inferred from the name of Gobbo, that Sliak(»pcaxe 
defined this chancier to he repicseated with a bui^ bad Et2K(j;ni^,p, x8t): 



THE ACTORS NAMES 



Lancelot Gobbo the Qowne. 17 
Sit^uawt A Mdfenger. 
lag^, and Attendants. 



1%, Hk fidlowiiiK live been iddedt 
Idfonafdo^ lerrant to Baasanio. Bal- 
dnar, temnt to Pottia. Theob. et aeq. 
Salerio,* messenger from Venice. Stccv. 

Coll. Wh. i. Rife, (a friend to Antonio 
and Bawanio. Cam. Glo. CU. Wh. U). 



19. Rowe added: Setiaten of Vemec 
Officers, Servants to Portia. 

Rowe also added: Scene pailly at 
Veaietb aad partly at Bdamal^ dw Seal 
of pBitfak opoo the Continent. 



TUi ome icmindt « vividly oi the Gobbo di Rialto, a stone tigure which serrea as a 

!!u^>|x>rter In the granite pillar, of about a man's height, from which the laws of the 
kepubhc were proclaimed. This figure, as far as we know, u not mentioned bjr 
GoqraL The name of Gobbo it indeed of fcieqtiem oeeumnee in Italian Uamy, awl 

exisa even now a-days as n family name in Venice. [In Bell's Sh.ikfif fare's Putl 
(tii, 47. 1864) are to be found fanciful denvauons of the names of Shyloclc and An 
toomo, as wefl ai levoial Noiea on ccfmiB woida aad phiaiea in the nay^^BD.] 
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The Merchant of Venice 

A^us primus, [Scene /.] 



&Hgr Amkemo, Sakmo, and Satamo, 



Anthamo. 




N footh 1 know not why I am fo fad, 
It wearies me : you fay it wearies you ; 
But how I caught found or came by it^ 
What ftufle 'tis made of, whereof it is borne, 



5 



1. The. ..Venice] The Comicall Hi$- 
tory of... Venice. Qq. 

2. Adbis primus.] Om Oq. 
[Scene I. Rowe et seq. 

[A StoBot in V«aiee. Uteob, d $eq. 
(futo.). 



3. Salarino] Salaiyno Q,Q,. Solarioo 
Rowe+. 

Salanio] Solanio G^k KbL 

8. on off q^. 



AAus primua] In the Qq there are no divisions into either Acts or Scenes. In the 
Ff the Acts alone are indicated. For the purposes of citation and reference I have fol- 
lowed the division into Scenes most commonly adopted, and have indicated by brackets 
that those Aviriom aic not in the Folia At die hcgianing of eadi Scene thno^ioat 
the play Ecci.es notes what, in his jmlt^ment, is the sequence of time. Tht (1isru';<;inn 
of * The DnnUioo of the Action ' will be found in the Appendix, p. 332. In Charles 
KsAN't fine leviral of this phy at (he Tfeinoeai's TheoUe in 1858, the ctutain dnwi 
up on a scene laid in Saint Mark's Place, with varioaa gpoeqpa of Nobles, Gtizens, 
Merchants, Foreigners, Water-Guricrs, Flower-Girls, &c., passing and repassing, while 
a Procession of the Doge in state crosses the Square. ' This Procession was copied 
from a flint in the British Mnaenm bjr Jooie Amman, who died in 1591.''— iEd. 

Enter . . .] A trifling difficulty in nomcncltifurc meets us on the f^irciholt?, Anfhonio 
enters with two friends, whose names are so nearly the same that before fifty lines are 
pawed the composttcn have fallen into a eonfiuion over then, from wUdk they do 
not recover throughout the play. In the Folios and Quartos these names appear as 
Salaryno, Salerino, Slarino, Solartno, Salerio, Salanio, Salina, and Svlanio, with ab- 
breviations at the banning of the speeches correspondingly variable. Indeed, so great 
doea the poale boeome dnit Stuviiib added ' JUMf^ a ncMcnger limn Venice^' as n 
tflitd character in the Dramatis Persona, and has been followct! therein hy many an 
editor, even down to the conservative Cambridge Edition and to Rolfe. Capeix was 
the 6nt to attempt to solve the difficulty, and, in the belief that there were bat two 
dteiactcn, he adopted Salerino>aa <he name of ene^and Sohudo aa the name of the 
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THE MERCHANT OF VENICE [ACTi,a&L 



[Eater Anthonio, Salarino, and Salanio.] 
oAer, 'todne'd' thereto^ as be said, 'by convenience (for, in ihetnselves, they're indif- 
ferent).' Id III, li, 230, where in F, it is three times printed Salerit, Cqdl adopli 
this spelling as an ahn<i(;;ecl form of Sahrino, which he jHvcs in fu!! in the stage-dine> 
tion. Knight approves of the distinction made by Capell, and probably thought thai 
be edoiKed it, l»t he did not, for lie duuged Stierm* into Salarm». OqieU'i Mm- 
vialions are Sa/. and So/. Knight's are Soian. and Salar. Knight, however, does not 
agree with Capell that, as to the characters ' in themselves, they're indifferent ;' on the 
contniy, be is of the opinion that ' Salarino is decidedly meant for the liveliest and 
die i^ealol lellier;' whenia VurLAMOc agices, and uges tiMt *l]iit diraininitiao 
of character, even in subordinate parts, slight as it is, is in Shakesji^are's manner, and is 
lost by the mace equal alternation of the dialogue given by Steevcns.' Dyce, STAtm- 
TOM, aad Dniin hm foBoired Kiu^ The dtKunon orcr Steevait'i tUid dia> 
ncter, SaleriOf will come more appropiiMcfy Ct his entrance in III, ii, 230.— Ed. 

5. It is not easy to see why Anthonio is represented at the outset as in this melancholy 
mood. It is not his wonted mood, and yet he scarcely recovers irom it throughout the 
pfaqr. It it ID noonal diet he dees net even icoogiuM himself; nay, limn being Ibe 
shrewd, long head ctl merchant, the 'royal merchant,' he had become a very 'Want- 
wit.' Mas Griffith (p- 51) would have it that these are ' the forebodings or jxesenti' 
nenli of evil, nelnnl to the honan ndnd,* which eui be no more aoconnled for than 
we can account for ' prophetic dreams.' Ulriq thinks that it is the contrast between 
the real and the ideal, and the power of dece}4ive appearances, which have robbed 
Anthonio of bis gayety ; he feels that ' his foreboding mind will one day fall between 
•he eiticniei of ObeontiMt;' which I do notnndcntand. CttVim» aa^v that Antho- 
nio has the 'malady of the rich, who have l)«cn af^itatcd and tried by nothing,' and that 
he has ' the ^>leen.' EuB believes that ' his wealth has blunted his feelings and made 
him eHeniin a le .' The aaoaymoos waHhoeot Alfer Ego (Hamburg, 1862, p. 9) wotdd have 
It that it k dw prospect of losing his friend Bassanio that so weighs down Anthonio's 
spirits. Bessanio had promised to te!! Anthonio 'to-day' (line 131) 'the name of the 
lady to whom be bad sworn a secret pilgrimage ;' and ' an Alpine load oppresses the 
buHUt of Aodionio aa if an incpatable ioaa awaited 1dm* In thns lodng hit deaieit 

friend. MacDONALX) {^The Imagination, p. 164) points out that a melancholy disposi- 
tion like Anthonio's, ' even if it be not occasioned by any definite event or object, will 
genenlly aaaedate Hscif with one; and when Antono it aocoMd of being in love, he 
repels the accusation with only a sad " Fie ! fie !" This, and his whole character, seem 
to me to point to an old but ever-chcnslicd grief.' CLARENDON says that the ' key-note 
of the play' is here struck; and that this sadness without cause is a 'presentiment of 
diamlsiMComing events eaal their ahadowtbefim.**' Bnt dds play b not a Tltagedjr; 

it is a Comedy, wherein a tragic key note would be falsely struck. Witches and a 
blasted heath, a chilly rampart and a midnight ghost, — these are key-notes ; but no 
indrievaUe disaster is impending here. Moreover, it is not thns that Shakeqware 
dealavrith presentiments; he knew too well the 'lightning before death' which made 
Romeo's 'bosom's lord sit lightly in his throne.' Ha<l ShjWk actually cut the flesh 
from off Anthonio's breast, I doubt if Anthonio would have l>een here introduced as so 
wd^ied down with aadnemaa to be a* Want-wit.* I am inclined to dunk that the 
true explanation is hinted at in a short marginal note in pencil by my lamented Mend, 
Prof. AtXBN, as follows: ' If Anthonio were not represented as a melancholy roan and 
thcRfoM cntehety, lie wodU not have htxa so cxbaTagantly devoted to a fiiendt nor 
would he have aigDed to sndi a bond.* Shakeqieafe feiesaw the dilBcnl^ of saiMient- 
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ACT I. SC. i.] THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 
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I am to leame : and fudi a Want-wit (adndfe makes of 

mee, 10 
That I haue much ado to know my felfe. 

SaL Your minde is tolsing on the Ocean, 
There where your Argofies with portly (aile 13 

9. / am] As closing line 8, Ktly. It. ado] adot QqF,K^. a-do F^. 
I...l€ame\ Sep. linc» Rowe ct la. S«l.] Sduino. Q.Q,, m. RUe. 

seq. Sdtr. Q,, Vatr. Knt, Coll. D> cc, SU. Glo. 

10. met] Qj. Del. Kily, 

tag a mefcbaat, royml unong merdunt*. w exeenliag • bond to huaidoas in its eoadi* 

tion that any child would shrink from si^'iiin^ it, and therefore introduced hirn xs i)f 

. ao ch a n g e a b le a mood that he was borne down by a nameless melancholy and utterly 
mlfte InmBdf; and if to this we add the appellation « Want-wit,* wbkh he [^ves Mm- 

tcl( we have the elements of character that arc needed, in the scene with Shylock, to 
pfeanairof consistency in the sc-ilinj; to the Ixjiid. This melancholy, then, is, after 
til* a key-note of the play, but not as portending disasters or as preluding a tragedy.— 
Ed. 

HrN"rF-R (i, 299): In pem^inp; this pl.iy we should keep cnnst.nntly in mind (he ideas . 
which prevailed in England in the time of Shakeapeare of the magniiiceoce of Venice \ 
NcNP, the onme cdb ap idcai only of glory departed — ' Her long life hath readied to ' 
final day;' hot in the age of the poet Venice was gazed on with admiration by the people 
of every country, and by none with more devotion than those of Enfjli.'iJ. Her mer- 
chants were princes, —her palaces were adorned with the works of Titian, and she was, 
■acitom , the teat of all plcaant deBghta- .« The pl eawre place of all ferthriljr. Hie 
revel of the world, the m.isque of Italy.' I-cwkenor, Morys< n, and other English travel- ^ 
lers of the age of Sbakespeaie, have described Venice, including Cocyat. who speaks of 
the pBbtni of the iiKKfeaitfi in the vicinity of the diy, of the Halt^ 
one of the islands on which the Jews lived, who were in number five or six thaoHUid. 
He describes their dress; those bom in Italy wearing red hats, while the Eastern or 
Levantine Jews wore yellow turbans. The impression which the magnificence of Ven- 
ice made npon diis simple-iiiiiided hot ohMnnnt tnndler may be jodged of hy the 
following pa.ssac;e, which will at the sanie time serve to show how he became himself a 
butt for the sharp wits of his time, so that bis merit as a traveller has been too much 
overiooked 'This incompanhk city, this most beantlfid Qaeen, this ontainted Vi^ 
gin, this Paradise, this Tempe, Ihia tich diadem and most flourishing garland of Chria« 
tendom, of which the inhabitants may as proudly vaunt as I have read the Persians 
have done of theii Ormus, who say that if the world were a ring then should Ormus 
be the gm tlieieul^'— the same^ I m^, nay the Venethms speak of their dty, and mnch 
more truly;' and he concludes with saying that ' if four of the richest manor* in S'lni- 
cneCdiire^ whete he was bom, should have been bestowed upon him if he never saw 
Vcidee, he unmld say that seeing Venice was tiwdi Umb dl.* 

7. came by it] See ' superfluity comet flOOOer i^^ while hairs,' I, ii, 9. 

9. I am] Abbott, § 405, cites this amon^r other ellipses after ivill and it. « We 
still retain an ellipsis of under necessity " in the phrase " I am (yet) to learn.'" 

IS. Ocean] nonomKed as a trisyllable,— Abbott, 5479* 

13. Argosies] MtJRRAY {New /^//^^ Diet. s. v.) gives the forms of this word in 
the l6th Century as ragit^t argme ■ from the i6th to 17th Centuries, argttu; in the 
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Like Signiors and rich Burgers on the flood. 

Or as it were the Pageants of the fea, 15 
Do ouer-peere the pcttic Traffiquers 
That curtfie to them, do tliem reuerence 

14. Burgers] Burgars O^Q^. 17. curt/tel curJSt Q,<^ WM^fir <J^ 
Ml] of AnoQ. MS (ap. Ual.j Cap. curt't/iig Allen. 

conj. Steer. Dyce iB. 1^^] ikem Q.Q,. tkem, and 

15. J .^^,<'wmF^. Kdj. 

16. Trajijtters} Trafidfrj FJP^. 

lyth {rhaguir, rngoru) argosea, argosn', arj^ozee ; from the 1 6th to the 19th, argosie ; 
and says that it is apporenliy an adaptation from the Italian, Jiagtuea, plural Hagmett 
i. e. MM (mmr or tmruefa) Ragmimt • RagoHui (vctid or canck), beat iqmsented 
by the earliest fonn ragusye ; the transposition in argosea, arguu, ar^uzee, Slc, is no 
doubt connected with the fact that Ragusa (in Venetian Ragwi) itself appears in l6tb 
Century English as Aragome, Arragoneu, Arragosa. ' That argosies wen leputed to 
take their mune from Ragusa b staled bjr aevcnl writeta of the 17th Centniy; ani 
the derivation is made inductively certain by investigations made for us by Mr A. J. 
Evans, showing the extent of Ragusan trade with England, and the fiuniliui^ of Eng* 
Kdimeii with die JP<ffMj«v, or luge and ricMy-fidcbted Mo 
reference to the ship Argo is traceable in the early use of the word.' HUIimi (it3>3) i 
With this word Shakcs^>eare might have liecome aoquaiated in leading; liarioive's Jlem 
9f Maita, in which play the word often occurs. 

13-18. Himm (i, 324) 1 Tknq^ Hkii passage pleases eveiyone who leadt ft, as 
well by the a^eable flow of the verse as by the beautiful image it presents to the 
mind, of a richly laden vessel with all its sails unfurled passing in a stately manner 
dong^ It is perhaps not perfectly conatmoled. At Icaat we cannot be Hire that we 
apprehend what was the real meaning of the poet, between two meanings of wlikll 
the passage admits. It may be that the argosies of Anthonio overpeer at sea the petty 
traffickers, just as the signiors and rich burghers do petty traffickers upon land, in which 
case the line, *0r, as it were the pageanta of the aea,* ninat be legatded as parenthet- 
ical, and as producing a slight interruption of the continuity ; or it may be taken as 
meaning that the argosies appear upon the sea like su many siguiur^ and rich burghers, 
bearing wldi Acm the idcaa of wealth and abandanoe^ and, aa if that waa not aaffi* 
cient, he compares them again to ' pageants,* pageant ships, gorgeously decoraleil, such 
as were exhibited in the shows of the time, no longer confined to some inland lake or 
fiver, but the * pageants of the sea ' itself, so large and so magnificent in all their appa- 



I.}, on the] Hai linvkll gives a page in fac simile of extracts from a Common place 
Book of the I7ih Century, exhibiting some unauthorized alterations in the text of Shake- 
speare, and among Aeaealtertfiona is *^dw' in tUa line inatead of * on the.* Qipell 
suggests the same alteration ; 5keeTOM adoptod it, as did Dyce in his third edition. 
Halliwell sa\-s that it is not really necessary ; which is true, but I think it is really the 
setter reading, as is shown by the very next line; just as the argosies were 'the 
Pageanta of the aea,* ao were they *tbe rich Buigen of the 6ood.*->ED. 

15. Pageanlt] Douce (i, 250): An ani!>ion to tho^e enormous machines, in the 
shape of castleSi dtagons, ships, giants, &c., that were drawn about the streets in the an- 
dent shows or pageants, and whidi often oooatitnted the UMiat important part of thco^ 
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As they flye by them with their wouen wings. iS 
Solar. Beleeue me fir, had I fuch venture forth, 

The better part of my affe6lions, would 90 

Be with my hopes abroad. I ftiould be ftill 

Plucking the grafle to know where fits the winde, 

Peering in liilaps for ports, and peers, and rodes : 

And eiieiy obie£l that might make me feare 

Misfortune to my ventures, out of doubt 25 

Would make me fad. 
^U, My winde cooling my broth, 27 



tknr\ theyr Q^. 
19. SaUr.J Salaiuo. Q,Q^ Wb. CU. 
Rife. Sda. Sola. F/^. Ro«e-l>. 
Salan. Q^, Steev. Var. Sin^. Coll. Can>. 
do. KUy. SoL Cap. Solao. Dyce, Sta. 
Dd. 

nu"^ rrife Q^. 

venturt\ vtniurcs Hmi. 



Han. 

aa. sraffe\ grajfe, Q,. 

23. Peering'^ I'iering C)^. Firing 
frying Pope, Haa. Sleev. '85. 

pitrt Johns, et seq. 

tj. SaL] Salai. Qq, Sleev. Mai. Vtf. 
Knt, Sing. 



17. Cofiste] SoBiMtsd Iqr llw wodUat, doddaf motion io tlw pMf traffiqacn 
CHUed by the wake of the azgosie as it tails post them — Fd. 

SI. stUlJ That is, coostaotly. For other instances, see Abbott, S 69, or ScHUion't 
Zex. 

SS. gnsse] Johnson cites the following from Ascham's TtuuffJUku ^ 159^ ed. 
Arher) : * WTien I w.is in the my<i way Ixrtwixt the markcs whychc was an open place, 
there I tokc a fclher or a lytic lyght gra&sc, and so well as I could, learned how the 
wyad «oode,*fte.; and odwr imtaacci could be died feoai the me book, wbcve tlw 

practice ii frequently referred to. — En. KnighT: Thouj;h sea wcerl is much more 
^ dien fftu in Venice, there is enough Uad-vcgetation in the gardens beloi^- 
10 Mue of tiie poind to fonidi tbe wa«$aB of tlui cKpe iii a ei i L 
23. oite] AiUN : So/, ( Imperf. )—bf oUnctfoiv— voold bo aonul Eogiiili. * SU* 

(Pres.) — for preafer vivacity is (Jreek. 

33. Peering] HalUwell suggests that Pryii^ of was adopted to avoid the jinglc 
wldi*peeii.' UafartaiMldy, on no other o cci mo ii doei the coB^weilor of that Qte dje- 

play a similar flclicacy of cir. In one passage, however, this Qto has given us a word 
which seveial editon have adopted (see III, ii, IlS, rtint for *iaine '),and it is the sole 
jewd io its cvDini. — ^Ed. 
93. in] Equivalent to inlo. .See ABBOTT, $ t59w 

21 rodes] Ci-*RKNDON: That is, anchorages. Cotgrave gives, • .ff<»<i> .• f. A road, 
an open harL>or for shipping.' ' Yarmouth Roads ' is the name given to the open sea 
off YaniKMith, where diipe ride et aadkor. See V, i, 304. 

27. cooling] Abbott, §452, cites two other half lines of similar 5Can5ion, 
'Thy kn^e, | bdssing | the st6nes' — Cur. Ill, ii, 75 j 'The smile | mdcking | the 
d^*— Qm. IV, ii, 54, and suggeiii that 'the fbot iidlowing the erophadsed nono- 
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THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 



[act I, sc. i. 



28 



Would blow me to an Ague, when I thought 
What iiarme a winde too great might doe at fea. 
I (hould not fee the fandie houre-glafle runne, 
But I fhould thinke of fliallows,and of flats. 
And fee my wealthy Andrew docks in fand, 



28. Agtu,^ ague 

29. vnndt'\ Q,(iF^ 
mighi...f(n] Q^PIQ^ 

might do Q,. 



30 
33 

3*, ySf^] see! Ktly conj. 

Andrew dods'^ Andrew dockes Q,. 
Arg'sie dtxk'd Han. Andreu/s decks 
Coll. conj. Andrevj, decks Del. An- 
drew dock Ktly. Andrew stucke Goul'l. 
Andnw dtdfd Rowe et leq. 



cyllable may (as an alternative to the ** pause-accent ") be regarded as quasi -trisyllabic;' 
[that is, that there is an unconscious pause between the noun and its participle (here 
'wind ' and ' cooling '), and that this takes tlie place of a third syllable, whereby the 
jaoper ictus ftlk on ' cooling.'] 

30. houre-glasse] IIalliwell : This illustration was a very familiar one in 
Shakespeare's time, when the hour-glass was an almost invahabie accompaniment of 
tlie polpi^ fixed near it 00 an inm slaiiid. *Hoar-^asaes fbr fbe pupoae of UmiliQe 
the length of a sermon were coeval with the Reformation, as appears from the frontis- 
piece prefixed to the Holy Bible of the Bishops' translation, imprinted by John Day, 
1 569. In this iirontiqjiece, Atdibiifaop Ikricer is represented with an hour-glass stand- 
ing on bis li^ band. Clocks and mitdiei bdng tben but rarely in use, it was diOQg^ 
fit to prescribe the length of the sermons of the Reformists to the time of an hour, that 
is, the run of an hour-glass. This practice became generally prevalent, and continued 
Id the tfnc of the RevoIatioB to 1688.'— ^IMv it RefrkU^tke Aria/ Va0en» fte. 
[Halliwell subjoins a wood -cut of ' a very fine exaniile of one stiQ p rocw ad in the 
church of St. Alban's in Wood Street, London.'] 

31. But] Abbott (§ 118) : A contraction for 'by -out,' and is fanned exactly like 
'widi-oat' Hence *faiit' means txeefUdex txtepHmg. 

32. Andrew] KkighT: Johnson explains this (which is scarcely nccessar)') as 
' the name of the ship ;' but he does not point out the propriety of the name for a 
diip^ in Miociaiion with the great naval eoaunander, Andres Doifa, fiunaoos thiough all 
Italy. [This guess seems to me a little far-fetched, but none other, that I am awaxe 
of, has ever been given. I think some piDof is needed that the Italian was ever tians* 
Uted into English. — £d.] 

38. docks] M. B. SntAOUK {SMk^tmriamh Mardi, 1884,1k 158): Change is 
nee<lless; the meaning is more vivid, more Shakes|)earian, to use the present tense, 
< docks,' i. e. places itself in sand as in a dock. [The alphabet contains few moie 
taoaUesonae letleie than i, whose extemal oookedness is typical of its internal nature 
Walker, lonj.; ago, showed us how frequently it is interpolated to the marring of the 
sense fsee Ofh. I, i, 31), and suggested that it might have originated in some peculiar- 
ity of Sliakcspeare's handwriting. It is not unlikely ; but iu the present play, which 
In the Folio wis printed fiom <^ and this again, pahaps, fiooi a stage tnnscript, our 
nearness to Shakespeare's own hnr.f1, with its jxjculiarilies, is two or three times 
removed. May not the confusion in this word ' docks ' have arisen Irom the ease with 
which f in the old Otmit hand can be confounded with ^? The top of 1 should turn 
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Vailing her high top lower then her ribs 33 
To ki(Te her buriall ; (hould I goe to Church 
And fee the holy edifice of ftone, 35 
And not bethinke me ftraight of dangerous rocks, 
Which touching but my gentle Veflels fide 
Would fcatter all her fpices on die ftreaunei 
/^Enrobe the roring waters with my filkes, 

' And in a word, but euen now worth this, 4c 
N — And now worth nothing. Shall I haue the thought 
To thinkc on this, and fhall I lacke the thought 
That fuch a thing bechaunc'd would make me (ad/ 
But tell not me, I know Anihonio 

Is fad to thinke vpon his merchandize. 45 



33. Vmmmg\ V,^ Q,. K^y^y 

high top'\ high-top StecY. 
r»ftr] ribs, Q,Q,F,. 

34. bmriall:^ buriall. Q,. 

j6. fwob^]f»rte,QrFg. msir/RcMre. 



38. hfr'^ the Eto|ie+. 9^ Aaoo. 

(ap. Cam.) 

39. roring] roanng Q,Q^F^. 

41. ncthimg.'] nothing f 

42. lack(^ lack Q.FjF^. 

43. ieeAaun^d] Q,. bt-cham/d 



to the right, the top of d to the left; unless this turn be decided, it is not difficult to 
nistake one letter for the other, which I tUnk was dont Imk^ and tliat *dodts* 
imUj written d9tkd.^BSi^ 

33. Vailing] Steevens: Wc find in BuUokar's Expositor, 1621, ^VaiU bonet. To 
put off the hatte, to strike saile, to gine signe of submission.' It signifies also to knotrt 
to ht d&tm. Tbni, in lOddletoo'i Btmrtt Mtater-CmukMe^ ifoa ^ 348, ed. D^ee] : 
•Boy, tell my love her love thus sighing spake, I'll vail my crest to death for her dt .ir 
aake.' Again, in Tht Fair Maid of the fVat, by U^wood, 1631 [p. 56, cd. Sh. Soc.j i 
•It did me good To see the Spanish carvel her lop Unto my maiden flag.' [Conf 
•vailed \\ds;—//am. I, ii, 70.] 

34. buriall] Of course, her burial-place. 

39. DyCE (ed. iii) records Lettsom's opinion that something is wanting between thb 
Koe and the next, an opinkm ppobeUy fannded on the dHBcoUjr of nndewtanding the 

meaning of ' this ' In line 40. * The meaning here,' says Clarendoh, ' is olscurc, and 
the co&sliuctioa abrupt, if " this " refen to the spices and silks just mentioned. As the 
text atanda, the actor may be supposed to complete the sense by a gesture, extending his 
•nH.* If thia is the only explanation, and I can neither find nor offer any better* the 
gesture as expressive of great wealth is, I am afraid, a little weak. — Ed. 

41. thought] That is, care, anxiety. Conf. 'pale cast of thought,' J/am. 111. i, 85; 
•Take nodioagbt Ibr the momm,* Mt/kHtS^i * M.tiesidm . . .who died ftr thought 
end griefe of heart,'— IIolLind's Plinie, Bk vtt. p. — ED. 

44. kaowj With emphasis^ — £d. 

45. 10 dliaiht] ThAk,i$ timJking. For an interesting and highly usefol collection 
of uutenect whete 'ib ie «sed in the aenie of ••Ibr,'* "aboot," "'m," "as i^uda," and, 
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Anih. Bcleeue me no,I thanke my fortune for it, 46 
My ventures are not in one bottome trufted, 
Nor to one place ; nor is my whole eftate 
Vpon the fortune of this prefent yeere; 

Therefore my merchandiw makes me not fod. 50 
SeUu Why then you ate hi loue. 

Anth. Fie, fie. 

Not in loue neither : then let vs fay you are lad 

Becaufe you are not merry ; and 'twere as eafie 

For you to laugh and leape,and fay you are merry 55 

Becaufe you are not fad. Now by two-headed lanuSf 

Nature hath fram'd ftrange fellowes in her time : 

Some that will euermore pccpe through their eyes, 

And laugh like Farzats at a bag-piper. 59 

ColL Sing. Wb. i. KUy, CUrke, Del. D/ce 
v&t Hvds. 

53. 55' ^'<'M'rr B6jpe+, Pye* 
iii, Qarke, Rife, Uuds. 

54. tttuT^ On. Pope» Hao. tm KnL 

56. Became ym mne} 'Came yntre 
Han. Dyce iii. 

57. fimwfi^ Jrmmd Q,. 

59. Pat^afs'] Parrots Y ^. 

% 

in a word, for any form of the gerund as well as for the infinitive,' see Abbott, % 356. 
Cob£ 'make noaa Id be abiidged,* 1, 1, 136b ptd^ aad «To iriade about nqr lovt,* Ac, 

I, i, 164; and ' I will not shame myself to give you this,' IV, i, 451. 

47. Kmcht : Hm was no doubt proverbial, — som^hing more el^ant than < all the 
cggBtnooelMeket.* ^Thooai Moti^in Us //iuAwj </Jnbi«i^/n;bei: 'Far whit 
wise merchant advcnturcth all his good in one ship? ' 

4S, 49. is . . . Vpon] Aii^ suggests that there it no elUprit hcfc^but that'!* 
■pon ' may perhi^ be et^uivalent to txitU upon. 

5a S h a fc eipe a w was locb an absolote maitigr over Ua ilav^ riiylhiB, thai one is 
tempted to Houbt whether there he not j.nmc siil tic reason, other than rhythmical, for 
liis frequent transpositions, as here, * makes me not sad,' or * toudung but my gentle 
veasds tide,* Hne 37. — ^Bd. 

51. Sola.] White speaks for the majority of the editors in pronouncing Q, to be 
here right in giving the speech to Salarino, 'as the more lo<]iincious of Anthonio's 
two friends, and just after the entrance of liasiianio he declares iliat he had intended to 
haiilef Aothocdo into good ipMtt.* 

52. DvcK (cel. iii) : I have little d-ubt that Shakes; care wrote ' />; At.'/ fic, fie !' 
56. JanuaJ £ccles: He swears by that divinity, whose image exhibits a reprcsea* 

Mionef rithw kind wwiiiftmMKt, the ^ ■'nt **''^ wid the tad. 
58. peepe] WAaaintTOHt Aa in Ima^^Bta^ when the qwa an half tba. 



46. ««?,] no : Q,. 
49- y'fre] Q.F,. 

51, 53- Sola.] Q^Ff, Rowc+. Sala. 
Sal. Cap. Salao. Mai. Steev. Coll. 
. Kdy. Sobn. CoH. iiL Sdtr. <^ 
et cet. 

51. iyAj>...are} TAm/anQ^, 
S*. JS*.'} JUi MMf / Ibn. 
53. tuMtr/i tuUktrf (X. mitktrt 
ft 

bl av] kt*i Bgpe+, Steev. Mai. 




« 
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And other of fuch vineger afpefl, 6o 
That they'll not fliew their teeth in way of fmile. 
Though Nefior fweare the ieft be laughable. 

EmUt Bajfanw, Lomt/cjBcad GraiiaM, 

SoUu Heere comes Baffamo^ 
Your mod noble Kinfman, 65 
GradanOf and Lorenfo. Faryewdl, 

We leaue you now with better company. 

Scda. I would haue ftaid till I hail made you merry, 
If worthier friends had not prciicnted me. 

Ant. Your worth is very dccre in my regard, JO 
I take it your owne bufines calls on you, 
And you embrace th'occafion to depart 

5ia£ Good morrow my good Lords. (when? 

Baff, Good figi^ors bodt, when fhall we laugh? lay. 
You grow exceeding ftrangietmuft it be lb? 75 



60, otker\ otkeri Pope + , 

^nnegar Q.F.F^. 

61. />by//] thtyteC^ 

63. Enter...] Altar liM 7S, Dyce, Sttu 
Cbrke, Huds. 

Lorenfo] Loreiuo. Rowe. 

64. Sola,] Q,Ff. SaJa. Q,. SaL 
Rowe-f . Sol. Cap. Solan. Knt, Dyce, 
Sta.Dd.CoQ.ui, Hods. Sdu. Q, et cet. 



Farf you WeM Qvp. SSuBT, MlL Mt, 

Coll. Sing. Sta. 

67. yau"] ye Pope, Theob, Warb. 

68. Sala.] Q,F,F;. Salan. Q . Sola. 
Rowe-t-. Sal. Cap. Salar. Q, et cet. 

71. hufines calls'] bufmefft cols Q,. 
71. rt'] the Q,. 

73, 76. Sd.] <^F4 Rowe-f. Salw. 

Q, et cet 



60. other] For other inatmnces of this singular twed as a plural, <;ce ABBOTT, § 12. 

60. MpectJ For a long list of words in which the accent was formerly nearer the 
ad tlMu BOW, lee ABBorr, $49a 

61. in way] For other instances of the omis<>ion of tht^ tee ABBOTT, S 89. 

62. Neatorj Clarxndon : The oldest, and thcveibie pRMUnabty the gprnvci^ of 
heroes. 

te. BiPMw) Alun s BoMiUy, mmt ; i e. bad flwwn, or, dwnld liave twam. 

69. preuented] Woriisworth (5>4. A'ncwl. and Use of the BiMf, p 40): Tliat is, 
anticipate. See i Tkess. it, 15 : ' We which are alive shall not prevent them which are 
Mdcef .* Also Pi. cdx, 148 : * Mine ejes prevent (he fliglit<w«lebes.' 

75. eseuding] ROLFE: This adverbial use is frequent in Elizabethan writers. 
Shakespeare ases * exceedingly ' only five times, in four of which it modifies the admb 
wtUf while in the fifth {Ham. V, ii, 103) it modifies an adjective undtrOood, 

75 ainnc«] CLabimixmi In OMdem Eog^ we sbodd Mgr: * You iie hecomiin 
quite strangers.' 

75. Must it be so ?] Of course the first, and perhaps the only, interpretatioa of 
<hcM ww^ fi that they appty to the infrequency of die intereoune between Baweirie 
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Sid, Wee'U make our ley fu res to attend on yours. 76 

Exeunt Salarino^and Sofamo. 
Lor. My Lord Bajjfanio, (^\r\cc you haue found An/^nio 
We two will leaue you,but at dinner time 

J pray you haue in minde where we muft meete. 80 

Baj: I will not fiule you« 

Grot You looke not wdl fignior AMtlMOf 
You haue too much refpeft vpon the world : 
They loofe it dut doe buy it with much care, 
Beleeue me you are maruelloufly changed. 85 

AnL I hold the world but as the world Gratiamff 
A nage,where euery man muft play a part, 87 



76. m/U] fVfeleQ,Qy 

77. EMiint...] After line 81, Rowe-l-. 
Exaiiit...So1a]do3 Exeniit...Si> 

lanio Q,<X, MaJ. Stcev. Coll. m. Cnn. 
£xeiiiit...Sdlw. and Sala. Rowe-t-. 
7& Lor.] Loid. Ft Sola. Rowe-f. 



7S. you A4tue} fmtvt Pope+ , Dyce ii^ 
Rife, Huds. 
81. yoH!\ you. Exit. Q,. 

84. dot"] do Q,F,F^. 

85. martulioufi/l meru^tmfy (^<^ 

87. NMw] tm Oh Bope i. 



and ' the good signion both,' but vaaj they not refer to the leave-takiog of Salaiioo and 
SoluJo? Ai are doM to tlu door, or to tlw paitiiq; of tbe w»yi, after iuning 

actually bade Anthonio farewrll, Brtsjianio sees how ho]-.e1f<;s it is to detain them, and, 
in effect, lays, ' Must you really go now ? ' To me this short phrase reads Lke one of 
fbe wauf wfaldi Sliaketpetre aet to supply the plaee of ilage-diieeiioM.-^Si>. 

78. Lor.] The misprint here in F, of Lord was repeated by Fj and F^, and still fur- 
ther sophisticated by Rowc, who changed it to Soh., and wxs therein heedlessly fol- 
lowed by every editor down to Capell, and the Exeunt of Salarino and Solanio trans- 
lismd totheoidof line8t. G^idl,liowcirer,icrtond dieipeecihor Lonnao^tieeaiH^ 
as he saj-s, 'Lorenzo enters with a design of retiring, having executed the jmrpose he 
came for, to wit— the findii^ of Anthonio; but such a sudden and silent departure not 
mitinK witli Ms companion, lie k kept a wUle 'till die odicr kaa gnlify'd bis paaira 
fiir talking, and, that done, repeats at'pine 115] Us declailkin ia Udi apBech, aad 
■oon aAer luits it in execution.' — En. 

78. AntbonioJ One of the numberlen instances of the rhythmical shortening of 
poi^llabie nauMS, to which no farther leferenee will be hereafler maifet pcrimpa it 
ii needless even here. See Abbott, §469.— Fn 

83. vpon] Abbott, $ 191 : In this use of ' upon ' there is an allusion to die IttenI 
neaidoK of *reipecL* *Yoq Mk too modi ttfm the woild.* The *iipon* b con* 
nected with < respec^^ and b not u-scd like our for in ' I have no respect /4fr him.* 

84. loose] Stcevens considers this a misprint for losf, strangely enough, because no 
one was better acquainted than Steevens with the fact, which lialliwell notes, that it is 
nwvely die old apdiiag of Im, and is of cootimial o c ca n wnce. See I, iv, 28. — Ed. 

S4. Wordsworth (p. 343) : This apjicars to be founded upon ^f^:tf. x^-i, 25 : ' Who- 
soever will 5.3 ve his life shall lose it' [' It ' refers to the opinion of the world. — £u.] 
87. auge] STESVim: SeeSidiie]r'i.^mnAi^boidcli: ^ShefcoiidthewoildbaCa 
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And mine a fad one. 88 

Grati. Let me play the foolc, 
With mirth and laughter let old wrinckies come, 90 
And let my Liuer rather heate with wine, 
Then my heart coole widi mortifying gnmes. 
Why (hould a man whole bloud is warme within , 
Sit like his Grandfire, cut in Alablafter? 
Sleepe when he wakes ? and creep into the laundies 9s 

88. mine] mine's HaB.Wiibk 90k ivrMKiifa] wAftUtt wrAMto 

S9. Grati.] Gnu Q,. Q,. 

89. 90. foole,...lat^hUr\ fool...laugk- 93. htart^ hart Q,. heat F,Fj. 
ttr ; Rowe, Pope, Han. 94. AIMafter'\ Alabaster Pope. 

90. Ut old'\ M Ut Hid. 95. /ammdUA Jatmdio Jutndiei 

F^. j'auntKee Rowe H. 



w cw iiome stage to her, where she played a pan against her wUL' Kolfk : See the 
ftmowiMnKet <AUdie««rWsAiiige,' ^« Km JUI» A II, «iL 

88. sad] Walker (Hi, 52) : 'Sad' is p'ove. [Unquestionably. See post, II, ii, 
193 : • Well studied in a lad osteot To please hts Giandam,' and ouuijr anoUver instance 
given by SCHIIIiyr.*-BD.] 

89. ibote] Warburton: Giatiano desires to play the Fooft cr buffoon's part 
which was a constant chmtftw in the old Ckoci; firom whence cenw the |ilini^ 'to 
play the fool.' 

90. With] Hen need eaiunthrelf. 

90. old] Hai.ijwelL: Gntiano here means to refer to old age, which he desire* 
may be reachcU with joy and lai^hter; or he is possibly merely alluding to the wiin* 
Uci CHUcd by mirth, in whkh CMe tiie ephhct <old* is the eonanion augmenttfiffe» 
*Sofl>e Dick, that smiles his cheek in years,' Levis Lai. Lpttf V, ii, 465. 

92. mortifying] Used in its literal sense, like extravagant in Othello, I, i, 149, or 
Janiastical in Macbetk^ I, iii, 139, or, perhapii as ' moitihed ' in the latter play, V, ii, 5. 
The bdief that gra«nswece*mortiiyinK' SiMhMpeaiedMoredineaininonwiUiUsetes 

he refer; to it rnnre than once. ' Dry sorrow drinks our blood,' Rom. Jul. TIT, v, 
58; 'a ^ndihrift sigh. That hurts by casing,' Ham. IV, vii, 128; 'sighs that cost the 
ftedt blood dear,* MU. /f. D. Ill, ii, 97 ; ' Look pale as prim w i e with Uood-drintcing 
2 Hen. VI: III, ii. 63.— Ed. 
94. Qrandsire] Under this respectful appellation our German brothers seem to haire 
detected some meny jest. Vo&s, Schlegel, liodenstedt, and even Schmidt, h&ve trans- 
Irted it ' Gfmpapa!''!^:^ 

94. Alablastcr] Mcrkay (AV» Eng. Diet.): The s]->elling in the T6th 17th Ccn- 
tnries is almost always ' alablaster apparently due to a confusion with arblasttr^ a 
crass-hownum, also written abMmttr^Ntlt on OA, V, fi, 7. 

95. laundies] Bucknill (p. 92) : In this whole passage the intimate connection 
between mind ami l)ody is sketched with exact physiological truth. Perhaps the most 
curious and undoubted instance of the mind's inlluence in the pcoduction of bodily dis- 
eeie. If Janndice caused hjrdepreidBKeniolion. It is not always 'crefit'lnlo^slneeliad 

news has frcqttcntly !:ccn known to catise jaundice in a few hours. In Cojiland's Did. 
•f Medicint it is stated that < The most common exciting causes of jaundice arc the more 
lioleatneiilal cmotioasi' and in the list of these anotions, whkh he idds, he specially 
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THE MERCHANT OP VENICE 



[act I, sc. u 



By being peeuifh ? I tell thee what Anttumio^ 
I loue thee, and it is my louc that fpeakes: 
There are a fort of men, whofe vifages 
Do creame and mantle like a (landing pond, 
And do a wilful! ftilneffe entertaine, 
With purpofe to be dreft in an opinion 
Of wifedonie, grauity, profound conceit 



100 



96 



97. itis'\tii Qq, Han. 
fptdkt:^ fpeakes. Q,. 



100. wilfull JiUHeffe\ wilful ftU$m^ 
I03. grauUy\ grauitU Q,. 



mdudes ' peevisbneis.* In Watson's Leeturts on Physic, that able physician states that 
■iBooK the euMt of janadiee *die fatkmata metuit play their aiaignad pot; fill of 
anger and fear and alann have been presently followed by jaundice.' This curious 
medical fact Shakespeare has here sketched with exact fidelity. The effect of wine oo 
die tanqMiatan of the Ihtr, and doapoadency on Uut of uie liaaii^ om abo anqoaa* 
lionably medical duN^ti. ROUS: Tlie only odwr pnam* In iHiich Shakespeare 
ntieiitions the jann^ee the caaee i% aa here^ « auatal one. See 7>w. ^ Over. 
I, in, a. 

96k In the FoBo,tha page bffpnnipg iwth tUt B— fa moin^y imbewd iti^initaad 
of 164 ; so abo tiie opporite pofe fa 163, iutead of 165; after thfa, the pagjlBafion fa 

oonect — Ed. 

MM. do] CLAKnnMlf ; That fa, 'And wk» da* Not mfreqnently in ShahcqieaK 
the pronoan reqioRe to be mentallj mifli i1 in order to complete the construction. 
See / Hen. IV : II, iv, 379 : ' We two saw yon four set on four and bound them, and 
were masters of their wealth.' A somewhat similar inaccuracy occurs also in the pres- 
ent scene, tol^ 109. 

100. wilfiill stilnesse] Malonb: That is, an ohslinate silence. 

101. opinion j Clarendon : That is, reputation for wisdom. * Opinioa ' is used in 
Che aane aene in line lit. 

102. grauity] IIalliwell: This fine posaof^ ofaaente Or Dodd, always puts me 
in mind of a rcm.irk made by Dn drn : • There are, who wanting wii, affect gravily, 
and go by the name of solid men ; and a solid man is, in plain English, a solid, solemn 



102. conceit] CraIK {^JuI. Cas. I, iii, 162) : To tonceii is anofher form of our still 
familiar to conteive. And the noun 'conceit,' which surrives with a limited meaning 
(the conception of a man fcjr MnadC wUdi fa ao apt to be one of o«er-cstbnatioa), fa 
abo frequent in Shakespeare with die ionse, nearly, of what we now call ioneefition, in 
general. Sometimes it is used in a sense which might almost be said to be the opposite 
of what it now means ; as when Juliet employs it as the term to denote her all-absorb* 
ingalleeii0nlarIUMaeo^1I,v,3Di> Or aa GiaBaao bmb it here thatfa,in theaenaeof 

drrp thmtL'ht. Rci attain when Rosaline, in Lcr r's Lab. Lost, IT, i, speaking of Bimn, 
describes his ' fair tongue ' as ' conceit's expositor,' all that she meaxu is that speech is 
the expoonder of thought. The Scriptunl expression, tdU in familiar ok^' wise in hfa 
own conceit,* aaeans merely wise in his own thought, or in his own eyes, as we are 
told in the margin the Hebrew literally signifies. [Cf. the title of the Fuit Quarto of 
Rom. Jul. : ' The Excellent conceited Tragedie,' &c. j 
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As who fhould fity, I am fir an Oracle, 

And when I ope my lips, let no dog^ge barke. 

O my Anthonio, I do know of thefe I05 

That therefore onely are reputed wife. 

For faying nothini; ; w hen I am verie furc 

If they (hould Ipcake, would almoft dam thofe eares 108 

103. ojt] FJP^ M Rowe. 107. / 9m\ Pm Fope+t Cyoe 

>Gr Qq et cet, Huds. 
S04- d^"] dog QiFyF^. 108. m«£/] 'twmUOXL (1IS),1UI|'» 

105. the/e] thofe Q,, Po;>c + . Dyce ii. 

107. wi/xj who Rowc -f , Cap. Steev. dam\ Q,Q,- dant (X. dammt 

Md. Km, Sm. Hndf. F^^ dlMMOwlM. tAMmF^dcet 

103. Who] ABaoTT (§ 257, after ddng Math. Ill, vi, 4a; ^ual. //.• V, ir, S. md 

Mer. of Ven. I, ii, 45) : In these passages it is possible to ur.<!erUand an antecedent to 
•who.' 'as, or like (one) who should say.' In Elarly English (Morris, Spedmens,^. 
xxxii) ' ais wha say ' was used for ' as an/ one may say.' Comp. the Lat. fuis after tit 
MMw^Ac AMQilf ■ai/taiaipliedaftcr(li««w'brtlieiiwertlieaidijn^^ litM 

explaii\s ' cnmme qui diriit ' hy supplying 'cehii.' 'I! p>rtait sur sa teste comme qui 
diiait un turban ; c'est-ii-dire, il portait, comme dirait celui qui dirait un turban.' But 
lUft eqibBHion lemi mmtte&ctory, in making a fikenev to exist between 'cenyiag* 
ami ^Mqriag.* But whatever may be the true explanation of the ori^nal idiom. Shake* 
speare <;eems to have understood wko as the icbtivei for the a n teced e nt Can besupfdied 
in all pas&ages where he uses it. 

103. airaaOraelo] WfiiTB(cd.i): The abaence of « capital letter faitha* sir' ia 
remarkable in the Fulio, — which, in tlii^ respect, is very carefully printed,— even if not 
in the Quartos. I believe the ' sir orade ' of the Quartos which has been univeiaallf 
adopted, to be dM moh of acdden^ and that tlie diange in fha FcBo it in tendon al 
and by authority; 'Sr Oracle ' is so awkwaid an eilbrt in nooiencbttire, and a sped* 
men (if so cheap a sort of wit, that I for one am quite willing to take the testimony of 
the authunzed edition, that it is none of Shakespeare's. But being one of those phrases 
wiiieh save people the trouble of tWnldiig and finding words for themselves, it has be- 

come almost a part of the langfuage; and to disturb the text wnnlt), utnlcr the circtnn- 
■tanccs, be a thankless work of supefenption. £1 think it is a Uttle too severe to say 
tliat die phrase is popular became it saves <be tro^de of tMnlcing or of lindiii^ words. 
There is a certain pomposi^ in *Sir Oracle' which befits the diatader and which 
SjK'ak'* to nil. Yet it is this very ]v>m]i<><:ity which pives it a disagreeable tone and niakcs 
me wi^h that the Folio were right, which it cannot be, I fear, in its present unrhythmical 
fine, QBless wo mppim, wldi Allbn, that the indefinite artide was stamcd in proonn- 
C'ttion : ' I am, sir, 'n Ondb.*— Ed.] 

106, 107. Wordsworth (p. 241) : Conf. ' Even a fool when he boldeth his peace 
is cooDted wise ; and he that shutteth his lips is esteemed a man ef ondentsnding.'— 
Aw. svii, 38. 

loS would] The omission of the nominative, when the sense will readily supply 
it, is so common that no change is needed here. See Ham. II, ii, 67 ; III, i, 8; Lear 
li fl, 143; n, ir, 41 ; IV, ii, 76; V, i, 67: or Abbott, $ 399. CoLuaa (ed. ii) 
adopted his (MS) chani^'e V -.oouIJ, but doubted if change were necessary. Clarf.n- 
DON soggesti that * the clause " If thejr should ape^k," equivalent to ** their speakii^^" 
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Which hearing them would call their brothers fooles : 

He tell thee more of this another time. no 

But fifli not with this melancholly baite 

For this foolc Gudgin, this opinion : 

Come good Lorenzo^ faryewell a while, 

lie end my exhortation after dinner. 

Zor. Well, ve will leaue you then till dinner time. 1 1 5 

I muft be one of tbefe lame dumbe wife men, 
For GrttHano neuer let's me fpeake. 

Gra. Well, keepe me company but two yeaxes mo, 
Thou Hialt not know the found of thine owne tongue. 

AnL Far you well, lie grow a talker for this geare. X20 



lia. ftolt GuJgin] fooU Gudgion FT. 
fioi^s gudgeon Pope + , Stecv. Var. fool- 
gwlgeon Mai. Coll. Sing. Dyce, Sta. Wb. 
i, KUy, Rife. Had*. 

113. Lorenzo] Lorenfo Q,Q,. 
/aryewtU'\ farweU Q,, 



113. a while] awhile Coll. 

116. dumbe ■Ufi/f'] dumb-wise liivAs. 

1 18. M«] fje^ mae QqF^ Cam. GlOb 
CStAtt Del. Rife, mor* Rowe et cct. 

lao. Far ^cu roe//} Q,. FarwettK^ 
Fun ytm weli FfQ,. Fart well Fope+. 



serves for subject to the followln;^ verb.' I think the simpler way b |o g ap piM e UmI 
'thcjr' n earned fonraid from 'siiould' to 'would.' — Ed. 

108. daaiB] Thbomlo: That ii. That lome people are tbonght wise, whilst they 
kiq> dkBGej who, when they open their mouths, are such stupid pnUers, that the hear- 
ers cannot hetp calling them *fools' and ao incur the judgpnent denoanoed in the Goa- 
pel \^A/att. V, <»2]. 

lit. nelaaicliolly Mte] Aixnt (MS) waggaH* (ii8^7i I tfdak) that fUa iS a 

per.itivc of ai position ; it should therefore be printed with a hyphen, and if-s meaning 
would be tkts bait of melanthfifyt that is, this ttulamhpfy as a hail. The same would 
ap|ifyto«<bole gudgin/ and w Makme printed it in 179a The wbole lentenoe h, 
then, *fidk not with this melancholy as a bait for this gudgeon of dw fool.' Ecc1e% 
however, prints fi'Ct'-r'us^ffron, and evidently itndcrstnnds • fnol ' as an adjective ; ' th?.t 
is,' he says, ' a gudgeon foolish enough to be taken with such a bait,' whereby the point 
k not given which I diiok Ae aenlenee beats. It it not tiie felif of the gudgeon that 

is in question, but that 'this opiriion ' is the worthless pudjjeon that only fools care to 
fifth bx. SCHMILTT {Lex.) also takes 'fool' as an adjective, and there is, to be sure, 
■one wimnt for it in the rinOar phme 'feol imdtitade,' /i j/, 1 1, ix, 28 i but I doiild 
if the sense here admits of a liinilar inteipietation. — Ed. 

116 dumbe wise men] Wai kfr (ii, 139): Wiite dmm^^wiiet far *dioab wiie 
men' would be pronounced dumb wisemen. 

i«a lie] Allen (MS) t That ii, IwiU, not lihatt. Gntiano flianka Um ibr ih« 
resolution. 

120. geare] Eocles: That is, • I'll grow a talker for this time,' or 'upon this par- 
ticular occaaion.' Nares defines the word as meaning, in general, ' matter, subject, 
orhoriiMis in general; often applied to dicsi alww' Dvcx gives it three meaidngii 

• dress ; matter in hand, business [as in the present instance] ; stuff.' ScHMinT dividei 
its meanings nnder two beads : * stuff' [as in the present instance] ; and ' affair, mallcb 
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ACT I, SC. i ] THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 15 

Gra. Thankes ifaith, for filence is onely commendable 121 
In a ncats tongue dri'd, and a maid not vendible. ExiL 

Ant. It is that any thing now. 

Baf, Gratuino fpeakes an infinite deale of nothing, 
more then any man in all Venice, his rcaions arc two 125 

lai. ^^nM] ^/ax^>l Q.Q,. I'/nMF^ ...nvw/Xdy. llflr...MM»/ RoveH 

122. toHgtie\ togue Q,. Cet 

t;tHdiblt'\ vendabU Q,Q,. 124. nttking^ nothing Q,. 

Exit] Exeunt. Qq. 125. div] FT, RuMPt, Knt. «fv«i 

I2J. // M that.,.now.'\ It is that. et cet. 



[All of wliicli cooifinBi the traih of wlut Steeveu nid kog ago— that *it 

is a colloqaial expression perhaps of no very determinate import.' The sense demanded 
by the context must in each case be our guide; in B and Fl.'s Tht Scornful LaJy, 
II, i. Sir Roger says of tobacco, ' it is notable stinging gear indeed.' I am not sure 

tW mmm «vill«qm«l fit mm jlmam hj Tlyw •lui MumMt^ hmmmim Ml«Miitii£ John* 

son's Diff., docs not very nearly correspond to 'gear.' — Ed.] Halliwell: It has 
been nnnrcfaBiily pcoposed to alter ' gear ' to Jeer or /tar; and another critic to /ear, 
the Int one idbriag k to (he fear of not knowiiig the aooad of Us own toogue. [See 
•bo /Of/, II, ii, 159.] 

121, 122. The.se two lines AUBOTT, §490, scans thu.s; Thanks fiith, | for sUcncc | 
is 6aly | command j abi6. In a n^'s { tongue dried \ and a miud | not v^nd | ibli. 
The linet nay be •ome jingle cancBt at that time, bat now loat. — Ed. 

123. Johnson: I suppose we should read: 'Is that anything nrw ?" Steevens : 
The sense of the old reading is. Does what be has just said amount to anything, or 
neaa anything ? TntWHlTT: Anthonio eiki: b diet tmy thing now? and Bananio 
aiMwen, that Giaiuno speaks an infinite deal of nothing, — the gieateat part of his dis- 
course is not any thing. CoLLIER [whose text read?, ' It is that : — any thing now.'] 
says : This is the reading of and and it is preserved in Surely, there- 

fate, we aie not wamuited in altering the text when a clear mcamng can be made oat 

of it. Antonio's observation, ' It is that,' is addressed to Graliano, concurrinj^' in his 
remark just before be made his exit; and then Antonio's bad spirits return upon him, 
and he addi, at if wcwy of Gnliano^s talk, * any tbii^ now.* Thu aatmlly leikb to 
Bassanio's criticism upon Gratiano. [Collier gives the wocds of the Qq and Ff cor- 
rectly, hut the piinctiiation is wholly his own ; there is not even a comma in the orig- 
inai. — E0. j LETTbOM [ap. Dyce, ed. lii j : ' It ' appears to me a mere blunder ior 
«/,'i.e..4r/ aMealinteqMlkni. Ai to the rat of tlds short apeedi, aofhiag caa 

be more awkward than ' is that any thing ' for ' if there any thing in that f and ' now ' 
b worse than superfluous. On the other band* it may be said against Johnson's con- 
jecture new, that it does not 10 exactly accord with Bassanio's phrase, 'an Infinke deal 
of notUng.' It is, however, quite common for speakers to wrest the meaning of a pre- 
ceding speech for the s.^kc of a retort; when this happens in a wriifcn dinli^tnie, it is 
only an imitation of nature ; but it is a fault in the writer to prepare the way for a retort 
fay pMvienriyiiiliodneiog awkward phnseobgy. [I think Rowers cmendatioa murt bo 
adt^ed. I can make nothing of the oliBlnal teit, which I SB afiaid I csuot see is 
sided by Lettsom's change. — En.] 
125. an two] It auqrhe diat «r of (he is here onUied thvoogh the compos* 
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graines of wheate hid in two bufhels of chafiTe : you (hall 126 
feeke all day crc you findc thcm^ & when you haue them 
they are not worth the fearch. 

An. Well : tcl mc now, what Lady is the fame 
To whom you fwore a fecret Pilgrimage 130 
That you to day promis'd to td me of ? 

Baf* Tis not vnknowne to you AfUkanio 
How much I haue di&bled mine eftate, 
By fomething ihewing a more fwelling port 
Then my fiunt meanes would grant continuance : 1 35 

Nor do I now make mone to be abridg^'d 
From fuch a noble rate, but my cheefe care 
Is to come fairely off from the great debts 
Wherein my time fomething too prodigall 
Hath left me gag'd : to you Authonio 140 
I owe the moft in moneyyand m loue^ 
And from your loue I haue a warrantie 
To vnburthen all my plots and purpofes. 
How to get deere cS all the debts I owe. 

An, I pray you good Baffamo let me know 145 



1*9^ Ar] Han. Kify, Rowe. 

134. /otnrtJkil^g/IUltil^f}si*lldl^aM§^ 136. mone} Q,F,. 
MiV Pope*. 138. cf] of Q,. 

135. grtuU\ gratmtQ^ 14a. ma rr a nt ie} Q,Q,. 
rmttmumet} imttmuma I0 145. An.} Aotho. 



itor's ourekMoeHk but it is doabtfal if die •eatenee be nol a Utde aUooger widwul 

it.— Ed. 

126. you shall j Abbott, § 315 : ' You sAsUtet, find,' &c., was especially common 
intbemesoiiig'yoniMiy;* 'yoa will 'applied to ftntwlueb is of common occoniica^ 

or so cviilent that it cannot but be seen. Cf. Oih. I, i, 44. 

129. the aamej I cannot but think that Hanmer is here tight in printing Ikit 

IJI. That] It is hard to say whether this refers to < lady ' or < pilgrimage.' — Ed. 
134. Something] See line 139; //nm. Ill, i, 173; Zmt* I, i» ao^ or ABaOTr* S 68. 
for other instances of this adverbial use like tomev/Aat, 

134. port] SmVKNS: Estcrnal pomp of appearaooe, state. 

135. continuance] Clarendon : Thai is, continuance of. Such omissions are fre- 
quent in Shakespeare. See II, vi, 11 ; III, tv, 8; IV, i, 406; and see ABBOTT, § 394. 

136. to be] See I, i, 45. 

139. time] SCHUIOT defines this simply by life; but Allbn notes Oat it is equiv* 

alent to 6po, w hen i)pa means the springtime of life, youth, manhood. — Ed. 

140. gag'd] Haluwell: That pledged; not a conliaclion of engaged. 
145. it] That i^, the plot or pnipQse. 
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I? 



And if it ftand as you your felfe ftill do, 146 

Within the eye of honour, be affur'd 

My purfe, my perfon, my extreameft mcanes 

Lye all vniock^d to your occafioio. 

Baff, In my Ichoole dayes, when I had loft one (haft 150 
I fliot his fellow of the felfelame flight 
The felfefame way, with more aduifed watch 
To finde the other forth, and by aduenturing both, 153 



146. /Umd^ ttmub Vxmt. 

lAl. afur'JI ajfurj (l^. afmndQ^ 

149. vnlocJk'd] vniotki Qq. 

150. d«ya, when'] daytt. wHm 

151. 152. /efft/Mml Mhf^ Or 
/tlft/amt 0,0^. 

153. a»tlktrftrdk^ tke tUur fiawtkt 



Q,. ^ ttktr, firth f HuL tkt ether; 

Cap. 

153. andfy aduenturing ] by : tnX ' ring 
Pope + . amd, vei^ring Dyce oonj. 

aditen/uring] tutmntrimg 
Okp. Stecv.'Ss, Mai. 



146. stiUJ That it, ctrnttamtiy, aiwayt. Staunton was, I think, the fint to call 
MlCBiioii to thk meaoiag of ■still,* iratanoa of wliidi are imnanenfate in ShaknpeRre. 
I47- eye of honour] Ecclks : If it be of such a nature that honour may be sup- 

pos*d to kcfp a coiitiiuia! watch over it, or, rather, perhai-w, if it be such a< nerdi not 
at any lime shrink from the view of hommr. Clarkndun : Ttiat u, within the scope 
of Imnmnu's iMoa, within the litnita of that whkh can be regarded ai hoooamUe. 
Alien 1 Cf. / Hen. IV: I, i, 8i, 'The theme of Honour's ton^ntc.' 

150. &c. Stkkvens: Compare Dekker's ViUania diumered by LcMthernt and 
Camdlelight : ' And yet I bive seen n OedHor in Ffenon wecpe when he befaeld fbe 
Debtor, and to lay out monej of his ownc purse to fiea Um : he shot a second iBonr to 
find the first.' [I have searched in vain for this pasnajrc in Grosart's edition ; even if 
k could be found, it would be useless; the date of the pamphlet is 1609, and therefore 
ibwigneal to die Mtr. tf Vm, Sieeveaa dtes from the cdiiioo of 1616^ wlwrein it is 
poasible the passage apj^ears. — Fj).] Douck cites a pa&sa(:;e from ' P. Crescentius in 
his treatise dt Agriatiturat and another from Howell's Letters^ where this method of 
finding m mow b lefeRcd to; and GoLLmt, to dm mom eiieet,eitei from Quipi upm 
Quesfions, published in 1600. 

151. flight] Ascham, in his Toxophilus (B. p 152, ed. Arber), lays it down, as a 
ndc, that ' a perfyte archer muste hrste leame to knowe the sure flyghte of his shaftes.' 
IVitb this knowledge it wooM he possible^ of coone, as Bissuiio snyi, to dioose n *fci' 
low of the <^el{same fliph; ' Ct,ARENDON calls attention to another passage in Ascham 
£li. p. 131, ed. After], where this word 'flight' is used in precisely 'the same sense 
whicb itlmbein^ *YoainaBthniedfaienediaftto«f one flight,' ftc— Eo^ 

152. adniMd] Dvott Hut is, dcBbente. [See II, i, 4t> eadi 'adviec^* IV, 
U. 8.] 

153. To finde] Cf. I, i, 45. 

tSJ. forth] ClAiK {^Jml, On. p. 40^ sd ed.) t Tt fittd firA mtf, I apfirdicnd, be 

lel!^ pronoun ceil to be neither English nor sense. The 'forth' has apparently been 
transferred fiom the preceding line, which was either originally written ' The same way 
fath,' or, more probdUj, was so cowe cte d after hnnng been originally written 'The 
tdfane wagr.* STAUMTOHt II aaay not be Eiq^ of the imsent daf, bot il wai 
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THE MERCHANT OF VENICE [act I, sc. L 



I oft found boUi. I vrge this child-hoode proofe, 
Bccaufe what feUowes is pure huiocenoe. 
I owe you much, and like a wilful! youth. 
That whidi I owe is loft : but if you plede 
To fhoote another arrow that felfe way 
Which you did (hoot the fiift, I do not doubt, 



155 



'59 



156. wil/ua'\ KwMwWnb. flMift^Goll. (MS). 



thought good sense and good English in the time of Shakespeare. ' Forth ' here 
means out, and with this import it is used in the following, and in a hundred other, 
hwtaiKCT : Cmi. tf Err. I, ii, 37, where we have again the identical expression to 
< find feith;* 7te aitf.II»iv, 186 [and bm in duBplagr. line 153. See Sdonidl^ 



153. Vaiim expediems h«we been devised to tld this Sne of ks wtpeAmm foot 

Capell omits 'forth;' Pope umils *aad' while contracting 'adventuring' to vent' ring; 
Dyce proposes to omit ' by ' and change ' adventuring ' to venturing; Lloyd (ap. Cam.) 
proposes to substitute kim (at 'the other;' and Abbott, $466, would soften ' other' to 
a monosyllable. Tlie line la anqneatiaiably nngainly in length, but it nus duoag^UNit 
smoothly, atu! having a pause after the third foot, I imagine that Siakcqieaie'a Car wae 
satisfied ; I doubt if there be need of change. — Ed. 

154. ehild-beode pcoofii] WAUCxn (iii, p. 53) : Compare * All sdwdl-daTS^ fiiendo 
ship, childhood innocence,' Mid. N. D. Ill, ii, 202. [For many other instances where 
the first of two nouni nay be lieaCed as a genitive used adjectively, see AaaoTT, $ aa 
or §430.] 

155. pure innocence] Dn Johnson inteqads <paie innocence' as 'widiont dia- 

piising his former faults or his present desipns.' ECCLES : ' I bring as an example in 
proof of the probable success of the proposed expedient, one of the practices of chiUt 
kttd, becaaae my dengnsi as to eveiything to come, are as immpetni and bannkss ss 
any <^ the purposes of yonlb in this kind of boyish amusement.* [I think it is by no 
means certain that ' pure innocence ' does not here mean pure foolishness. Bassanto 
assuredly was aware how fUmsy was his pretext for Anlhonio to send more good money 
after bad) and (bat best aiguneat vnv dmwn fiom ^}|^i M iyt^ games, and tbeicfim 
does not attempt to disguise the 'innocence' (in its frequent meaning of childishness, 
foolitJmess) of his proposal. Moreover, the greater the folly of the risk, the greater 
tfie jaoof of Antfuoto's friendship to aasomiog ft.— Ed.] 

156. wilful! youth] Hrath: It has happened to me, as it generally doth to a 
wilful youth, I have squandered away what I am now a debtor for. EccLES : That is, 
' that which, like a wilful youth, I owe, is lost' Clarendon : ' Wilful ' here means 
«toMM<r im e x I nu M g t u ue, Rcura: ' Witfid' in bis pndlga%. ScmoUTt * WUfiil,' 
i. e. regardless, recklt"?-;, sa-icy. In the present instance, 'like a reckless boy I confess 
to you.' [It seems to mc that we need but give due weight to both syllables of * wil- 
ful,' to have a meaning ample to fit the case. I doubt the eoraeolness of Scbmidt's 
inten>rctation. — Ed.] 

158. aelfe] Cfmip.ire 'by self and violent hands,' Afacb. V, viii, 70; 'I am made 
of that self metal as my sister,' Ltar, I, i, 68 ; or Abbott, § 20 ; or for many other 
instances, Scriodt's Ltx, Ciarbkdon says tbat this use of 'sdf ' is fieq^ieot in 
Chaaoer, and prevailed as late as Diyden's time. 




ACT I, 8& L] THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 



As I will watch the ayme : Or to finde both, l6o 
Or brin^ your latter hazard backe againe. 
And thankfully reft debter for the firil. 

An, You know me well, and herein fpend but time 
To winde about my loue with drcumftance, 
And out of doubt you doe more wrong i6f 
In making queftion of my vttermoft 
Then if you had made wafte of all I haue : 
Then doe but fay to me what I fhould doe 
That in your knowledge may by mc be done. 
And I am {jrell: vnto it : therefore ffK;ake. 170 

BaJJ'. In Belmont is a Lady richly left, 



Rowc et sc<] 

161. hazard backe\ kaaard bake 
164. wmde\vniuiqjPi. 



165. d«emtft\d»l§memter»YftV^XHit. 

do me now more Qq et ceL 
167. toa/ie'\ wa/l 



160. At] Abbott, §110: ■ As, in its demonstrative meaoing of to, is occasionally 
fbond pwemlietically equivalent to ' for to* See I, iii, 76 : ' Ai hit wite mother wrought 
iBliitbelttlf;'Le.'>«rj»didliitaBatlwr«ofk.' [See alto ^mi. IV, iB, 58; i». IV, 
fB, «59 ; ^- V, ii, 323.] 

160, 161. Or . . . Or] See Abbott, $ 136. This use of at ... «r is very Irequem 
in B. ft F1. It it aJiiioit taperflnoai to call attemtioii to die defecttve pmieMaiioB in 
line 160. The colon aAer 'ayme' was changed to a oomm In (^^SsK 

164. To winde] That is, in winding. See I, i, 45. 

164. circumstance] Uaixiwell: This Une aj^iears to have been imitated in 
Cboiurt play of Gnmet Tkt Qmtiit% «r Tht&HtGdBmU: *OU GtrMb$e. Yaa put 
us to a needless labour, sir, To run and wind about for cirrumsiancc ; \STieft tht 
plain word, " I thank yoo," would have serv'd,' [p. 283, Dodslcy's Old Pltgu, td. 
HaditL Dyce (GUts.) definet 'drcMimtance' by dttaU, at doet aho SeaiPOT; bat 
in Colgpnve we find * Circuitum de paroles. A circumlocotion, pan|)linte, Kicat cii^ 
eomstance of words, a going about the bush.' — Eo.] 

170. I nm] By an error of the pess, this is printed am I in the Var. 177S, and the 
it conliniied in the Var. 178$. MAaoii(p.73)«omctcd il,andindafaieaoqwiied 
the phrase as, 'am I prest to •verve you,' taking no note whatever ' f \v.^ own chan{;c 
of ' unto ' into Ut serve, which the Cam. Ed. accredits to him as a conjectural emenda- 
tion. Wai it not n mete oven%ht?»Eo. 

17OL pntt] The bat definition of this word, which, although by no means uncom- 
mon in early wirten, is found in Shakespeare only here and in Perides, IV, Pro- 
kgmtt 45( i>» I think, obtained from Cotgrave, who gives it as the translation of the 
aaneiMad in Rcnciit *Pimt! m.pr«ai! / Iteit,icadie,lttll*diglil,liiniiihed,i»e])afed, 
pfonided, prompt, neere at hand, quick, nimble, fleet, wipht.' Steevens gives several 
imtancet of its use in the sense of rea^l^, and says tliat he could add twenty more ; 
bat Staunton doobtt (I think, needletdy) whether it it not uted in thit pcaent passage 
in the tenie of Jwwi ^ ec wyietf.^ — Eo. 
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THE MERCHANT OF VENICE [act l. 8& L 



And fhe is fai're, and fairer then that word, IJ2 
Of wondrous vertues, fometimes from her eyes 
I did receiue faire fpeechlefle meflages : 

Her name is Portia^ nothing vndervallewd 175 

To Catds daughter, Brutus Portia^ 

Nor is the wide world ignorant of her worth, 

For the foure windes blow in firom euery coaft 

Renowned futon , and her funny locks 

Hang on her temples like a golden fleece, tSo 
Which makes her feat of Belmont Chtdchos ftrond, 

And many lafons come in queft of her. 

0 my Anihonio, had I but the meanes 
To hold a riuall place with one of them, 

1 haue a minde prcfages me fuch thrift, 185 
That I (hould queftionleflle be fortunate. 

173. wrtuet^ vtrtua, <^ iSl. CholchosJ Colcbos Q,. 
f 9 mtHmn \ Jw m rtb /Thcob. Hm. /Irmur\ Oramd Jains. Sterr. d 

Cap. leq. 

174. receiue'\ recraue Q^. 182. comt^ tomti Q,. 

17s. FMtia,] Portia; Q,. 184. riumU ptace\ Hvol-plmet Fop^ 

vndervalleu>d'\ vndfr-valrufd(^^. Han. 



172. fairer] Kcci ks : The meaning is, that simply to declare that she was 'fair' 
a conunendation not adequate to the perfection of her beauty. Perhaps the&e wofdi 
we to be conridcied a bkTiiig ■ idation to thoae wbidi loUow; m if ihe wn to4M 
esteemc;! ' fairer' in the possession of those 'wond'ioill VBtlMi' whidl adoni bcr 
mind, than in that of ao maoy pasonal channs. 

173. la o min iM] TmoBAtOt This shoold certainty be tometimt, \. e. fimnerly, 
some tine SgO^ at a certain time; and it appears by a subsequent scene that Bassanio 
was 9X Belmont with the Marquis de Montferrat, and saw Portia in her father's life- 
tine. Farmer : In old English ' sometimes ' is synonymous with Jormerly. Nothing 
It noie fieqnent in tide-pagce tinnt *»m^m*t fdloiw' of sadi • eoUcge. Clakbn* 
r>ON : 'Sometimes' and 'sometime* are often used by Shakesjieare imlifTercntly, with 
the aigniiication ftrmerfyt »* time fatt. See Rith. II: I, ii, 54, * Thy sometimes bco- 
dMl's wife.* So abo in die Aatboriied Venkn, Ephaians, ii, 13 : * Ye wlio aomet i nes 
woe far o£* [Conf. Olh. II, ii, 38: 'What an tjft she has! Methinks it sounds 
ft parley to provocation;' also Tro. fr* Cress. IV', v, i;q ; 'There's lr\n<^iai;c in her eye.'] 

176. To] Abbott, § 187: To^ even without a verb of motion, means 'motion to the 
■•de of.* Heoee 'notion to and eomeqnent rat near.* See *Inipaston to true fear,' 
Math. Ill, iv, 64. [Thus in the present pa&sa^e Portia will be found not inferior when 
brought to the side of, and compared with, Brutus's Portia. So also post, II, vii, 54. 
'Being ten dnes vndervaloed to tiide gold.'] 

iSi. strond] Claremx)N : This was once, doubtless, the pronunciation of j/ramtt. 
Another allusion to the expedition of the Ar;;onauts is found in this play, III, ii, 254. 

185. minde preaagea] For majiy other instances of the omission of the relative. 

SM AnoTr.§a44> 
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AhUu Thou knowft that all my fortunes are at lea, 187 
Neither haue I money, nor commodity 
To raife a prefent fumme, therefore goe forth 
Try what my credit can in Venice doe, I90 
That (hall be rackt euen to the vttermoft, 
To furnifti thee to Belmoni to faire Portia, 
Goe prefently enquire, and fo will 1 
Where money is, and I no queftion make 
To baue it of my tnift, or for my lake. ExemO, 19$ 



\ Scene //.] 

Enter Portia with her watting woman Nerijfa, 

Portia. By my troth Nerriffa^ my little body is a wea- 

rie of this great world. 3 

188. NeM*r\ Nor Pope + , Steer. '85. Cap. 

189. Jkmrnt,"] fummt. Q,. t. Enter...] Enter Portia and Nenisw. 
igOk tndU'\ tredUe Rowe et seq. 

[SeeM 11. Bdinont Rowe ct teq. KerilTa] NemOa Qq. 

[Three GMkett are tet out, one of gold, a. Nenilla] Nerifla F,F^. 

another of silver, and another of lead. a w*arie\ awtarit Q;Q,. VMUy 

Rowc + . A Room in Portia's House. F^, Rowe + . awar^ Cap. et seq. 

188. Neither] For many instances where 'eitker, neithtr, tohtther, mother, brother, 
vSA tome other dis^llaUcs in which the Snal thtr is preceded bjr a vowel, — ^perhaps in 
tome measure, aU wwds io tker,—jm freqtiently used either as awBoajIUblcai or ai ao 
nearly such that in a metrical point of view they may be regarded as monosyllables,* see 
Waucer, Vm. p. 103; Abbott, §466; or Browne, p. la Clarendon says that 
tUa apeedi of Asaooio b •acatedy oooaiateiit with what he had {Kevioiialy aaid' (linea 
46-50), that his • whole estate ' \s not placed • upon the fortunes of this present yeere.* 

188. commodity] See Schmidt, s. v., for instances of the use of this word in the 
meanings of cmtvmmut (as in III, iii, 32) ; of profit, advantage ; of merchandise (a» 
here); and of quantity of uMm; pamh, 

193. presently] That is, at once, immediately. 

195. of] Abbott, § 168: 'Qf^' meaiiing from, passes naturally into the maaaillg 
ftmltb^ frvm^ m a tamst q uemee tf. EoctBS : That fa, either raise it upon tsif cndilt 

or obtain it on account of the affection entertained for me by the lender. 

2. Lady Martin (p. 33): Although Portia is heart-whole, yet she is not 'fancy 
five.* We learn from Nerissa that in her father's time there was one visitor, a ' Veni- 
lian, a scholar, and a soldier,' whom Neriaaa conldcred of all men the 'beat de wriag 
a fair Itnly." Portia responds ver)* briefly, but tively : ' I remember him well ; 

and I remember him worthy of Ihy prai&e.* Often, no doubt, has she wondered why 
he haa HOC presented hinaelf arnoos her anitoca. Unooosdoiuly, perhaps, the languor 
of h(i]>c dcfirred speaks in these first words we hear fiom her. The one who Jto 
thought might possibly have been among the first comers, comes not at all. 

%. • WMlie] This is, of course, meiely a compositor's uncouth way of setting up 
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Ner, You would be fweet Madam , if your miferies 
were in the fame abundance as your good fortunes are : 5 
and yet for ought I fee, they arc as fickc that furfct with 
too much, as they that ftarue with nothing; it is no Onai 
happinefle therefore to bee feated in the mesne, fupcr- 
iluitie comes fooner by white haires, but competende 
Itues longer. IC 

Portia* Good fentences,and well pronounc'd. 

Ner. They would be better if well followed. 

Portia, If to doe were as eafic as to know what were 
good to doe, Chappels had beene Churches, and poore 
mens cottages Princes Pallaces: it is a good Diuine that 15 
followes his owne inftruftions; I can eafier teach twen- 
tie what were good to be done, then be one of the twen- 17 



5. a^MdaMce] abmrndanct 

6. /urfetl /ur/eite Q,. 

7. 8. it...tkertfori\ K.Fj, Knt, Wh. i, 
Huds. Therefore it it no Small haffi- 
ness F^, Rowc, I'ope, Han. tkrrt/ore it 

is fill ntran happiuf<5 I hcob. \V;irii, Ichiis, 



if is m t am lu^piiujfe tkmfm Qq ct 
ceU 

9, hti'\ and Han, 

15. »/] He Pope + . 

17. he'\ to be Qq, Rowc, Pope, Theob. 

\\'ai-!>. Inl'ilis, 



a woiV . The prepo&ition a, here used as a prefix, ooovejrs in this iuUiioe the idea 
of state. See Murray's Nnv Eng. Diet. s. v. 11 : 'as « /rtr, a sleep, a u>ork, a jar, 
a tkint, a 6lau, a/right, a Jioal, a stare. In Uiese the word governed by a was orig- 
inally a noon, a. g. i^, duf^ wtriitjhat die Meditenaiieaii fiote" — TSm^. I, B, 

234}, but being often the verba! substantive of state or act, it has been in moflcrn time? 
enoneously taken as a verb, and used as a model for forming such adverbial pluascs 
from any verb, as «-«mxI, a-UoMe, a-iast, a-twim, a-flttunt, a-bhw, a-etatue, a-run, 
a-stare, a-gnze, a-hrutl, a-tremMe, a-shnke, a-jutnfi. These arc purely modem aildanai> 
logicri!.' [We have abated in / llm. V[ : II, \\\ 126 - i:i> ] Abpoit, § 24, p. 35- 
In a-weary it can scarcely be said that weary is a noun. Rather ' 0- weary,' hke ' of' 
walked/ means *^mtmfi L e. *tiicd onL* 

7. with] Allen (MS) : ' With ' is explained faj «^ die mean* (in d* next liaej, 
and is equivalent to afud^ (kn^ bf. 

1» Mml] The xKuSSBBig of die Qq, mtm^ it nmeh to be pcefened; in die F( as 
ClAaSNDON aayi, the play upon the word ' mean ' is lost. 

9. comes sooner by] ^'v\r.\vx [Bible H' rJ- NovJt) : To get, acquire. Conf. 'wt 
had much work to come by the boat.' — Acts, xxvii, 16. 'Translation it is ... . that 
remooaeth (be cmer of the well, (bat we nay oone by the water.' — 7%t Thaubtcn 

:hf Reader. See abo in this picMat pligr* I» i» 7* *boir I cao^ it, found it, <r 
came by it' 

9. but] I cannot 8H7 (bat I see die force of this adTcnathv *bat;* Hanmer diangad 
it to *Kdt whicb seeott the man fitting word. — Ed. 

tt. aentences] Ci^rknim>N: That is, maxims. Allen (MS) : Sententia, -prMiai. 

15. it ia a good Diuine, Sec] Wordsworth (p. 264): An observation which 
■nut find an echo in evety doBnaanls breast 
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tie to follow mine owne teaching : the braine may de- 1 8 
uife lawes for the blood, but a hot temper leapes ore a 
colde decree, fuch a hare is madncfTc the youth, to skip 20 
ore the mcfhcj of good counfaile the cripple ; but this 
reafon is not in falhion to choofe me a husband : O mee, 
the word choofe, I may neither choofe whom I would, 
nor refiife whom I dilUke, fo is the wil (tf a liuing daugh- 
ter cuibM by the will of a dead &dier : it is not hard ASrt- 35 
fijfa^ that I cannot choofe one, nor refufe none. 
Ner, Your fttfaer was euer veftuous, and holy men 37 



■8. mmi\ my Theob. Waib. Johns. 
19. «v3 Steer. Mai. Sing. Ktly. 
ai. counfaile\ Q,F,Qj. amn/eU Q,. 
2Z, rta/on] Ff, Rowe. rta/omng Qq 

iM\ the Mann. 



33. faJhiQn'\ Ff, Rowe. clf 
Qq Ct cet. 

huiband:'\ kutktmds Q,< km- 
band, Q.Q,. 

23, 24. ii'hom . . . jvAem"] wJia...wH» Qq. 
35. it it} it it QqFf et crt. 

NoiUb] Nerillk Q.F,F^. 



18. braine] Bucknill (p. 93) : The tynuiny of desire over reasoa is here stated 
p by a Mo glfllyt the 'blood* in this sense betng always ued poedcalljr fcc the piaa^- 

ings of animal passion. A better knowledge has indeed explode! the theoiyt 
atthbated both reason and passion to the brain, thoa^ to different parts of it. 

33. NMon te not In] After noting that the reading of the Qq : 'thb leaioniqg li 
not in the fiuhion,' has been 'universally' deemed correct. White adds that he is 
not ' prepared positively to dissent from this decision ; although, had there been no Qq, 
the text of F, is sufficiently clear and sufficiently in accordance with the usage of Shake- 
•peare^ day not to have needed emendatkm.' On the other hand, CLAumxHi pro- 
nounces ' reasnn ' of F, * a manifest error.' [I quite agree with White as to the need- 
lessncss of emendation, and am indined to go even farther and regard the reading of 
F, etbdng, so far from a* manifeitcifor/ the belter cf the two. *RcaMn' herels not 
nitiocination, which is what ' reasoning' it, and what Poitia, having ateted merely facts, 
has not attempted, but is used, as in many another passage, in the sense of speech, dis' 
course, taUt; just as it is used later in this very play, where Salarino says, ' I reason'd 
with 3 neaduM yeMty'— II, viii, meanhiK ri^ 

Thm, here, Putia exdehn^ acconling to F,, 'But all this talk will never pick out a 
hmliend far ne.' The emfauon of the indchnite article, or even the definite article, 
hi «is ftaUon* for *in « fittUoa,* or 'fai ftshion,* is eommon enough; see Abiott, 
55 8s, 90. — Ed.] On the meaning of the whole passage, Etxi.ES remarks : Perhaps 
Portia designs to insinuate that maxims of prudence, such as those uttered at first by 
Nerissa, relative to the insufficiency of superabundant wealth to procure happiness to 
the poHeaMTt and e fta we id eapwe d bjr hendf upon the dUfacoce between speeola- 
tive and practical wi^itiom, might, indeed, be of use to others, by inspiring them with 
caution in the choice of a husband, but could afford no advantage of such nature to 
her, who is prednded, hy the determfaMtion of her lather, from any excrdie of her 
jadgment upon that subject. 

34, 35. wU . . . will] Clarindomj Shalrrtpfsre, mar* MMb F^n tipon the two 
••■MS of 'wiU.' 
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at their death haue good infpirations, therefore the lot- 38 
terie that hee hath deuifed in thefe three chefts of gold, 
filuer, and leade, whereof who choofes his meaning, 30 
choofes you, wil no doubt neuer be chofen by any right- 
ly, but one who you (hall rightly loue : but what warmth 
is there in your afle6lioii towards any of thefe Prinoely 
filters that are already come? 

Ar. I pray thee oueriiame tiiem, and as thou nameft 35 
them, I will defcribe them, and according to my delcrip- 
tion leuell at aflfedtion. 57 

28. AMvw] Itttry (^Q^ kUrit <2^ Glo.Cli.Hadi. wkm ymVopt-^tOOL 

lUUry H. Cluke. 

31. vit...nmer'\ no doubt you wU 35. pray tkee\ prethee Q,. 
meuer Q,. nameft'\ nam'st l'o\iC + . 

33. wk» jfmtl who Johm. Cun. 36. de/cHftio»}d^(ri/koit,(l,Q^J?^ 

32. The Folio here follows flic Second Quarto Ci arkndon adopts the First Quarto 
at ' the higher authority.' I prefer it as givii^ us the better text, although this my pa»> 
ng* Ins been died bgr FtaunvAU. as ea fauttnoe of its intekiity to Q^ io to 6r w it 
* leaves oat a necessary word.' {Forewords to Q^, p. v.) In the text before us ' the lotterie ' 
b nominative to ' will no doubt neuer be chosen,' and the sense is that the lottery' will 
be sure to fall on some one whom Portia ' rightly loves;' and that this is the right mean- 
iai^Mqv ROLT^ oppean fiom tfaetpotioa wUehfolhnn: •'Whotoleedo n have jroa 
for any of the suitors that arc already come V On the contrar)-, I think the very point 
of Nerissa's comioitiog is lost in the present text. The very idea of the lottery was a 
boly iiupintffliB» tte choioe of a iMriMad li mmmhtfd to Hcsvcb, and he who b tbe 
right husband for ^»tia will know how to choose the right casket, he cannot choose 
the wrong one ; no unfit husband will have the sterling qualities to choose the right 
one. And this is the text of Q,. It reads : ' no doubt you wil oeuer be chofen by 
any ii^iUy,biit one who fluU rig^itly lone.' <Who' istbeoomioathrcin senseaswell 
ai in form; not the accusative ('who' is often enough used for whom, but not here). 
Hut this is the true meaning Portia herself tells us, I think, in plain woidi» when 
die 1^ to Bananto (ni,{i, 44), '^><7M idSrAav «mV>^ Hiaeapac 
city to find her is the very test of his * tightly' loving her. The punctuation of Q, 
should be amended by a full stop before the sentence I have given above, thus : ' holy 
men .... have good inspirations, therefore [i. e. hence there isj the lottery that be 
hath deriacd .... wheteof who dMoaee hia meaning choeeea yoo. No douht yoa will 
never,' &c. As Wtth the Quartos were issued in the same year and were probably 
printed by the same man, the question of superiority is a nice one, and can be deter- 
mined oolj by a caicfU weij^iiag of the testa. In die pieaent faisianee I think the 
acalea tun decidedly in favour of Q,. — Ed. 

35. thee] For the use of thou and you, see Oth. II, it, 275, in this edition, where 
Skeat's general rule is given: ' TTiou is the language of a lord to a servant, of an 
eqoal to an equal, and expresses aho oompanhniihip^ love, permission, defiance, scorn, 
threatening; whilst ye b the language of n ':i:r\-niit to a lord, and of com}iliment, and 
further expr^es honour, submission, entrcaiy.' — Pre/ate to IViiliam of Paiemt, p. 
vTii. Sen abo Abbott, %% aji, 232. 
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ACT I. sc. ii.] THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 35 

Air, Firft there is the Neopolitane Prince. 38 
Por. I that's a colt indeede, for he doth nothinj^ but 
talke of his horfe, and hee makes it a great appropria- 40 
tion to his owne good parts that he can Ihoo him him- 
felfe : I am much afraid my Ladle his mother plaid falfe 
with a Smyth. 

Nir, Than is there the Countte Pdenttiw. 44 

38. Nl^MlaHi\ NeapdUam Q,F,. 43. SmytKl fmUh Q,. 

39. eolt ] Dolt Thcob. 1 1 an . is thert\ thert is FO|ie + , Cmu 
40^ 41. appropritUiim io^ apfropriation Glo. Cla. Wh. ii. 

«^Qi- a//r<^<i^uMt ^CalL tt. (MS). CmHHt\^ Gnmi^Q,. Cmmt 

41. Am] Om. Qj. Pope + . 

42. afraid^ afeard Q,Q^ Cap. Cam. 44, 57. PaletUine\ Q,FfQ^, Rowe. 
CHou Ch. Wh. a. ^tm^d^ PaltOim Pope ct aeq. 



37. tondl] TlMl b, ^. ItiilimtlMi 

38. Neopolitane] Steevens : The N'cnpolitans, in the time of Shakespeare, were 
eminently akilled in all that belongs to horacmanahip. BdAlx>NK : Though our aatbor, 
wbcB Im compoied tliia play, could not have n«d tfie ftUowing passage in ffciio^i 
tnuisktion of Montaigne's Essaies, 1603* he had perhaps met with the relation in some 
other book of that limc : ' While I was a younp lad,* says old Montaigne, • I saw the 
frintt of baimona, at Naples, nuuuge a young, rough, and fierce horse, and show all 
manner of honemantUp; to hold testoM or reali under Ui kaeet and toea ao m if 

they h.icl t«cn naylcd there, and all to show his sure, steady, and immoveable sitting.' 

39. colt] JouKSOM : ' Colt ' is used for a witless* beady, gqr youngster, whence the 
phnie b naed of en eM men loo jvmiile that he rtQl nNune hit ettt^JMk. 

40. appropriation] CoLUm {Nttts (s' EmmuLp, II3) : This altered hf Oe 
(MS) to approbation of, in the sense of proof, — a great proof of his own good parts, 
&c ApprobatioH is not unfrequently used by Shakespeare for probation; whereas, if 
«appropifatiop* were hbwwd, Ada ia the oBlyiJaeewiw Smou 
{Sh. Vind. p. 32) : ' Appropriation to* is equivalent to addition to his other accomplish- 
ments. Nothing can be concluded from this being the only instance of Shakespeare's 
nse of the word. Dycb called this subadtiitioii bjr Collier's (MS) ' cool,' but Coixiek, 
ia his Second Ed., adopted it and pronooaced it ' excellent.' In his Third Ed. he 
silently relinquished it (as he relinquisher! so many other of hia (MS) emcndatioQa id 
his venermbie age), and returned to ' appropriation.' — £0. 

4t. ahoo him hfaneelf ] caaila 'Urn,* a eonmiOB eaoog^ coaapoa l io r* a over> 
sight. Rather than present all the more noticeable variations between Q, and in 
a dry tnd appalling table in the Appendix, I prefer to give a few lines to them, here 
and tucre, as they occur, on the same page with the text In the Appendix (p. 275) 
iriU he fignnd a mapitnlaiHoB of many of these variatiooa, wherefrom a oondodoD majr 
be drawn as to the relative excellence of each Qto. I do not hesitate to avow my 
preference for Q,, albeit on the title-page of Piaetoiius's Reprint 0/ London, 1887, 
it ia ataled to be that of •The Second (and better) Qnaito.'— Eo. 

44. Coantie Palentine] Johnson: The Count here mentioned was, perhaps, 
Albertos a Lasco, a Polish Palatine, who visited England in our author's lifetime, was 
eagerly caressed and splendidly entertained ; but running in debt, at last stole away, 
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Por. He doth nothing but frowne (as who fhould 
fay, and you will not haue me, choofe ; he heares rnerrie 
tales and fmiles not, I feare hee will proue the weeping 
Phylofopher when he growes old, bdng fo full of vn- 
maimerly ladnefle in his youth.) I had rather to be marri- 
ed to a deaths head with a bone in his mouth^then to d- 
tiwr of thele : God defend me from thefc two, 

Ner, How lay you by the French Lord, Mounfier 



46. W] I fQ . »/Q,, Pope+fCun. 
G!o. Cla. Huds. Wh. iL 6* <i. An 
Cap, et ceL 

48. Pkylo/opher\ Q,. Philo/opktr<^ 

49. i^Ar] Fi^Rowe. ^Qqetcet 



45 



50 



S3 

5a deaths htad'\ Death/head^ 

52, Moun/ter\ Monfieur Rowe. 

53. Bounej QqF,. Boun Fjl-"^ Rowe -f. 
6m 0^>. et seq. 



and cndeavtircd to repair his fortune by enchantment. Mai.onK: County and Count 
were synonymous. The Count Alasco was in Loodon in 1583. Clakendon : Tha 
vlik of Albm a Ij(MO^ or Luki, look place when our aatlm 

■O kog before the production of tfab piqr that the allusion would be unintelligible to 
the audience. HAM.tWELI. : There was another County Palatine, who married the 
daughter of James I, and who was a frequent spectator of the plays of Shakespeare, 
when dicgr ^mre mUbited before dm Comts bat tbe preNBt dlosiaii, appeariiic in tfw 
original editions, can scarcely !>« applicable to that personage, nnleM he hldldriled 
England previous to the accession of his future iather-in-iaw. 

45. M who] See I, i, 103. 

46w and] For 'and' oquiimleBt to yfS aee Abbott, $ 101, ind for amd ift mo /A, 

5105. 

46. choosej What has frowning to do with an alternative choice ? What is the 
thteal that is here implied? I oonfci i 1 do not oadeBttaad the coooectfan of thought 

Does it mean, ' If you will nnt hrxve me, I don't care, fake your choice ?' or is it, ' If 
you will not have me, let it alone ?' This is the sense in which Schlegel, endocsed by 
Sdnnidt, tiamUles H: 'wenn ihr audi nicht haben wdU, so btaatlP and this nine 
■ense Schmidt retained when, in his invaluable Lexicon, he gives the passage undn- a 
meaning of the verb to choose, as 'to do at one's pleasure.' Although several other 
instances are there given under this head, only two of ibcm seem to me fairly gei 
aaane^ idat Tarn. V, i, 48, and Merry Wbrn, I, i, 316. In tbe hcnn0> 

neuficnl torti:rc tn which one nhvays "fiibjocts a puzzlinp phrase, it has ever! occurred tO 
me that, modifying the punctuation, it might read, in view of tb( Couutie's black loohi^ 
*If 70a will not have me duxiae— ^ i e. if yov wilt not loier me to make trial of the 

CUte a -take the cor.se<]uence.s ! — Ed. 

47. weeping Phylosophcr] Clarendon : Tliat is, another Heraclitus. 

49. to be mairiedj For the intinitivc after ' 1 had rather,' see Otk. I, iii, 217, in this 
edldon; or Abbott, § 349. 

52. by] Sec AintOTF, § 145, fcr ntlicr instances where 'by' means about, cancfrti- 
ing. See also ' That many may be meant By the foole multitude,' II, ix, 28, where, u 
I thinly 'by' is ued i^omaticaUy after 'mean,' and is, perhaps, not ezacdj pataUd to 
the present iuage<— Ed. 
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Piro, God made him, and therefore let him pafle for a 

man, in truth T know it is a finne to be a mocker, but he, 55 
why he hath a horfe better then the Neopolitans, a bet- 
ter bad habite of frowning then the Count Palentine, he 
is euery man in no man, if a TranTcll finf;, he fals ftraight 
a capring, he will fence with his own fhadow. If I Ihould 
marry him, I (hould marry twcntic husbands : if hee 60 
would defpife me, I would forgiue him, for if he loue roe 
Id madnefle, I (hould neuer requite him. 

Ner* What lay you then to Faueai^ridgt, the yong 
Baron of England ? 

Por. You know I fay nothing to him, for hee vnder- 6$ 
ftands not me, nor I him ; he liath neitlier Lattm, French, 



54. Pro.] F,. 

55. a yinne] finnt F,Fj. fin F^. 

56. NeopolUani\ Neapoliiam Q,Ff. 
58. 7>tf^*/ZJ Qq. TarfftUY^ TaffM 

F|> Tisftl K|, Rowc* ikmtk Pops 4t 

icq. 



58. ftraight\ ftragki 

h2./k«iM\ FT, Rove, Fopc^ IIu 

Qq et cct. 

63. you\ Oin. Cap. (corrected in Er- 
nU). 

64. Baron\ Barron Q,. 



56, 57. better bad] Thb b not a *kltir'4ad iMfait,* ai Haluwill (Unks, whose 
BOtatat *A<Mrr is here used as an intensatiye, without the usual implication of good< 
ness; if /fer J, thai is, worse;' but it it a * better Agrf^Wf,' and 10, 1 think, it thoukl 
be printed in a modernized text. — Eo. 

58. Ttmmttitl] AnmaAmt&UiomUlkm¥apuin^bmi^ 

propriety; but it is not to be sui>poMd that «tiaHdl* b a nuspnUt; it ■ nodydia 
phonetic spelling of throstle. — Ed. 

59. a capring] For other instances of this prefix a, see Abbott, § 24. 

63. ahottld} Despite the editorial nnanimity with which the shall dtHlxt Qq hat been 
preferred to this 'should,' I cannot but think that the F< lio is right, and that in shall 
•ome of the spukie of Portia's fun is lost. She is not foretelling the state of her 
■ I fc ctiop for a ftton hnibend, bnt her capacity tn lofe tmn^ hviband% iH of them 
taifiag her to madnew; nieh a mwltihuliaoM hwa ea thi^ ihe wmiM never lie able t» 
requite. — Ed. 

65. aay] Clarendon : Portia playfully uses the phrase 'say to ' in a diiTerent sense 
Cnnd flial which Nerista meant 

66. neither Latine] Staunton: Tfali Mtiricd atbiaon to onr ignonnoein'lha 
tongues' has not yet lost all its point. 

Pkoklss (Aa«/ von Veit. £rtMift, 187$, p. 128) t It la to be iafeired from diii 
{■nage that, in Sbaliespeare's time, a knowledge of these three languages was an in- 
dispensable requisite of a man of culture ; Portia laughs at the Baron for his ignomnce 
of them. It would have been impossible for Shakespeare to hold up to ridicule this 
igooranoek bed he bbnidf oome vnder ttie aeme ooodeBuulion. [A dnewd rannlkt 
which will neutralize a page at least of Dr Fanner's Essay^ wludl was written |o provt 
Shakespeare's ignorance of these very languages. — Ed.} 
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nor ItaUoHt will come into tlie Court & fweare 6/ 

that I liaue a poore pennie-worth in the £tigti/k : hee is a 

proper mans piflure, but alas who can conucrfe with a 
dumbe (how ? how odly he is fuited, I thinkc he bought 70 
his doublet in Italie, his round hofe in France, his bonnet 
in G t n/i a nu; and his behauiour eucry where. 

iV^. What thinke you of the other Lord his neigh 
bour? 

Por, That he hath a neighbourly charitie in him, Ibr 75 
he borrowed a boxe of the eare of the EngiiJhHait, and 
(wore he would po^ him againe when hee was able: I 77 

67. wi/J} may Pope 4. 73. other] Ff, Rowe. SeolH/h Qq et 

68. ikt\ Om. Rowe. c«. 

77. ytowv] ftaomt 

67. you will] Aawrr, Ijjo: FertiaiSt fUt means 'you are willing uhI I«C|»red.' 
67. Court] CI.AIIKDOII: Yoo ifiU bar me witnm Uutlliave but atc^ anil 

itock of English. 

69. prap«r nans pietnn] Smvutt: *PiNi|icr' mtam htm^&m*. Staonton: 

The word with this import is so common, that it Is needless to give examples; they 
nay be found in every play of the time. AXXKN (MS) su^ests that it should be 
printed ' proper man's-picture ;* [wberdn I agne iritk him ; in wUdi ene I fliink that 
<|mper' i» |obe taken in the sense of t'<^. Jut w ft kitt'dwai^ OUT proper wiiitoocl 

la your ncfion.' — Otk. I, iii, 84 — Kd /] 

71. doublet . . . round hose] Haixiwell: 'If you aske why I have put him in 
rooade iMK^that nnanjr neuet VenetianB, k n becane I wooM meke bnn kioke men 
dnpper, and plump, and round upm it.' —Nash's Have with You to Saffron Walden, 
1596. CuuiXMDON: Planchi \^HiU. 0/ Brit, Ctttitmt, p. 266) quotes from Stubfaa : 
*The Ptoidi bflie are of "two fiven maktogf; <he common sort contsin length, 
breadth, and sideness sufficient, and they are made very round." ' On p. 267 Plancht 
describes the quilted doublet, and adds : ' These bomha^^ied doublets formed a point in 
front .... to this day the dress of our friend Punch, whose wardrobe of Italian oigin 
dates n nearir as pomlble item this identical period.* 

73. other] Theobald : This word was substituted for Scottijh of the Qq, for fear of 
giving offence to King James's countrymen. CaPELL (ii, 59) : 1 598, if not earlier, is the 
date of this play's birth ; at which lime, Portia's gentle wipe upon Scotland, and upon 
France, her almost constant ally in all her qtuurels with England, in whidi ndther were 
very fortunate, sounded gratefully enough in ears that had very likely been witnesses [^i . "] 
to some of those ' boxes ' [line 76], perhaps acton in them : but things altering shortly 
after apm the Soottisti accession, a ditage of one of (be qnotod wovdt [Seottlsb], in 
way of softening, is found in the player editor's copy [i. e. F,] ; but when made, or bjr 
whom, we have no foundation for guessing. Collikr (ed. ii) : In the (MS) Iridt te 
substituted for * Scottish.' * A suggestion,' says IIaixi well, ' which is at variance with 
lyittia1i«QbMi|neatalhiri«ilotbeFrenchman,Midwbickwoald hate been more i^ipro- 
priate to the first portion of her reply bad the comedj been written after the Irish tcbd 
lion in 1641.' 
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ACT I. SC. fi.] THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 

thinkc the Frenchman became bis furetie,and feaid vnder 

for another. 

Ncr, How like you the yong Germaine^ the Duke of 
Suxomes Nephew? 

iVr. Very vildely in the morning when hee is fober, 
and moft vOddy in the afteraoone when hee is dninke : 
when he is beft^ he is a litde woife then a man, and when 
he is worftf he is litde better then a bead : and the worft 
fiai that euer fell, I hope I (hall make (hift to goe with- 
out him. 

Ner, If he fhoiild ofTer to choofe, and choofe the right 
Casket, you fhould refufe to performe your Fathers will, 
if you fhould refufe to accept him. 

For. Therefore for feare of the worft, I pray thee fet 
a deepc glafle of Rdnilh-wine on the oontraiy Caske^ 
for if the diuell be within, and that temptation without^ 



82. viUdy^ vildlie Q,. viUly Q,. 

83. viUely'\ vUtfy Q,. WnUfr 
x'iiiely Qj. ■widely Ilcrr. 

85. and tht\ QqFf, Rowe+. and. 



80 



85 

90 
93 

the Han. an Ihe Ca[i. et cel. 

91. pray thee] pr^lhte Q,. 

92. Re{nijh-unne"\ Keynijh ff'ineQ,Qy 
Keynijhe wine Q,. Kennijh-wtne F.F.. 



78. Frenchman] Warhurton : Alluding to the constant assistance, or rather con- 
stant promises of assistance, that the French gave the Scots in their quairels with the 

79. for another] Ci^rendon : That is for another box «n Ibe CW. The pHucipd 
ms said to ■ seal to ' a bond ; bis surety 'sealed under.' 

80. &c. JoHKMm: Faliapiia die emunenOioiiof Fortiili nuton Uiera 1017 bannt 

covert allusion to those of Queen Elizabeth. 
85. and] Equivalent to as noted by Capell, 

89, 90. should] Abbott, § 322 : Sho$Ud is the pa&t tense of shaii, and underwent 
Ibe taine modifieadaos of meuaag es tioB. Henee tkmiU b not now need with the 

scconrl person to denote mere futurity, si:ire it suggests a notion, if not of compulsion, 
at least of bounden duty. But in a conditional phrase, * If you thould refuse,' there 
cenbenoiaipicioooifcompabioa. WedMnfaereteindiisaKofiilMr^/indieoondi- 
tionil clause, but ttse wotUd in the consequent clause : ■ If you ihouU refuse, vou ■wotdi 
do wrong.' On the other hand, Sh:ikespcare used should in both clauses [as here]. 

92. Reiniah-wine] Doubtle&s this wine is mentioned because of tiie young German, 
bat HAtuwnx givee an eatncl fiom Fynes Meryeon's Mienuyt 1617, in wUdi it ie 
said that the Germans onlv "sometimes and rarely drinke Rhenish wine,' but 'com- 
monly beere.' In Arber's EngiisA Gamer there is an account by Dean William Tur- 
ner of the dillierent wines dnnde in England in 1568, wherein the Dean, who was abo 
n Doctor of Physic, says that 'the Rhenish wine that b commonly drunken in gentle- 
men's houses and citizens' houses is commonly a year old at the least, before ii ! c 
drunken: and therefore it is older than the common clared wine, which durelh not 
eoDUBooly above one year.' — Ed. 
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I know he will choofe it. I will doe any thing Ntrrijfa 

ere I will be married to a fpunge. 95 

Ner. You neede not feare Lady the hauing any of 
thefc Lords, they haue acquainted me with their deter- 
minations, which is indeede to returne to their home, 
and to trouble you with no more fuite, vnlcfle you may 
be won hy fome other fort then your Fathers impofiti- too 
on, depending on the Caskets. 

Pur, If I liue to be as olde as SMUoy I will dyt as 
chafle as Diana'. vnleHe I be obtained by the manner 
of my Fathers will : I am glad this paroell of wooers 
are fo reafonable, for there is not one among them but 10$ 
I doate on his vehe abfence : and I wifh them a faire de- 
parture. 107 

94. NemfTa] NcriC&i C^F^F^. 103. rAa/?^] ckafi Q,F^. 

95. /nn//] i/rQ,. 106. / wi/h /Aem'] Knt, \Vh. i, 



gy. (/rtermiiuUimi} ditirmiHUim Rlie. tPKulMMt F^F^, Rowe+. //ror 
Rowe, KUy. Cad {rmtU thtm [jprmimt q|) et 

100. ymtrl you F,. eel. 

96. the hauingj other iniitanoes of tht preceding a verbal that is followed bj 
•a otjed^ see AaBorr, §93. 

97. determinations] Allen (MS) : One expects (even in Shakespeare) deUmtina' 
tim, for it means that me determination which is common to all ; and it is strange to 
have 'home* just after, where hemes, i. e. their respective homes, would be oatunl. 
GL * leavc^' Bne 121. [See Text Notes.] 

100. sort] White : Here 0«ed in its rafVical yense ; ten, a lot. Clarenhon : It is 
thus used in Tro. Crm* I* in* 376. In the present instance the phrase means — by 
lome other method ornanner. Rolfb: Itmqrbaai While mgBMi. [Whereto I 
also agree, but possibly Whlt^ having in mind the phme ' bj kt,' may have been influ- 
enced here by the uae of *iy eome other loct.' Coof. in IV)ftia*t next ipeech, the 
manner.' — Eo.j 

101. SlbUla] Clakimdon: "MweA. ecroneooeiy as if it were a pnper name. So la 

Tarn. Sir. I, ii, 70: 'As old as Sibyl.* But ShriVie-^peare speaks of 'nine iObP^W 
I J/en. VI: I( iit 56, and in Oth^ III, iv, 74. Rou e : So Bacon, in Cohttrt Gatd 
mid Btdl, to, tpealcs of *^fMBS^ when the bioa^ her three bodci,* and in Ad9. tf 
Learn, ii, 23, 33, of ' SybilUe'a books.' The reference here is to the Cunucan Sibyl, 
who obtained from Apollo a promise that her years should he as mnny as the g^na 
of sand she was holding in her band. The stoiy is told by Ovid, Met. xv. 

103. cfaMU] Whitb: It is to be leaved that a vicioHa and wfaqnded aie of Una 
word, which has long prevailed, has produced in some minds a deplorable confusion 
of thiMight. Chasti^ and continence are far from being identical; the one is a viitu^ 
the ether is not An honorable mamm is as chaste as a maid; DfaBatraa no diaster 
than Pendope, and Portia as chaste after she was llassanio's wife as before. It is llOt 
due to our own wives an<l mothers to say at least so much ujwn this passage. 

106. I wish] See Textual Notes. Colli kk : The Qq were printed before the Ad 
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Ner. Doe you not remember Ladie in your Fa- io8 
thers time, a Venecian, a Schollcr and a Souldior that 
came hither in companie of the MarquelTe of Mount- no 
ferrat} 

Par, Yes, yes, it was Baffamo, as I tfainkct fo was hee 
caUU 

Ner. True Madam, hee of all Hba men that euer my 
fboBfli eyes look'd vpon, was the beft deferuing a &ire 115 
Lady. 

Por. I remember him well, and I femember hun wor- 
thy of thy praife. 

Enter a Sermngman* 

Ser. The foure Strangers feeke you Madam to take I20 
their leaue : and there is a fore-runner come from a fift. 



109. a SchoUrr^ SchotUr<^ 

1 10. hither\ hether Q,. 

112. /0 was lue\ he was fo Q,, Pope, 
Cam. Glo. CU. >o wc^s Steev. "85. 
118. frai/f.] Ft, Rowe, Knl,Wh.Rlfe. 



frai/e. //^(i ncr.r, v-h at news t Qq et cet 



120. /etkt you\ Ff, Rowe. /ttki /or 
ym Qq ct€eL 




3 Jac. 1, c. 2r [1605], a^^ainst using the name of the Creator on the staf;^e, Yet, dse- 
where, the Folio has ' God forbid,' ' God rc&t his soul,' and (Aher expressions where the 
MHMcrtheOeataroocm. Whitsi 'Itrish dian* of P, tuhillieoeeirioBaiid For* 
tia's lips better than the reading; of the Qf. Ci.arkndos re]^r>ts the Act of 3 Jac. 1, 
c 21, * to restrain the abuses of Plajen : For the preventing and avoidipg of the great 
abate of the bolf Name of God, in Stage-playes, Enteriodes, May -games. Shews, and 
such like. Be it enacted by our Sovereign Lord the Kings Majesty, and by the Lords 
Spiritual and Tcmp>Tal, and (he Commons in this present Parliament asscmhieti, and 
by the authority of the same, 1 hat if at any time or times after the end of this present 
Seiiioii of ftgfiament, any penon or penons do or shall in any Stace^pby, Entefhide, 
Sew [shew], May-game, or Pot^cani, jestingly or prophanely speak, or use the holy Name 
of God, or of Jesus Christ, or of the Holy Ghost, or of the Thni^, which are not to i>e 
spoken, hot iHth fear and le te i e nce , shall fbtfdt for ereiy sndi oflenee bgr Um or them 
eoonltted, ten pmnds: The one moiety thereof to the Kings Majesty, his Heirs and 
Successors, the other moiety thereof to him or iheiii that will sue for the ?;anie in any 
Court of Record at Westminster, whenn no F^in, l^teclioa or Wager of Law shall 
he allowed.' (Slatnles at Large, ed. 1695.) 

tl8. praise] See Text. Notes. Knicht: The questions in the Qq may well be 
■pared; they do not belong to Portia's calm and dignified character. Wuitk: It was 
not Portia's way to eall oat thus [as in the QqJ to her attendants the momenl tb^ 
■hoired thc-m elves in her presence. 

120. foure] Hunter (i, 323^ : The recovery of the original plav mentioned by Gossoo 
would doubtless throw much Ught upon the composition of The Aler. of Ven. as we now 

havait. l«i i*« i—mrf itate miMM t«* Im— ti— i| | t ii ei;tw i1 tit «wM i »M<Sn ii- ■Itiwlitm »iMi 
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yt THE MERCHANT OF VENICE [act i. s& S. 

the Prince of Moroco, who brings word tlie Prince his 122 
Maifter will be here to night. 

Par. If I could bid the fift welcome with fo good 
heart as I can bid the other foure farewell, I (hould be 125 
glad of his approach : if he haue the condition of a Sain^ 
and the complexion of a diuell, I had rather hee (hould 
ihriue me then wine me. Come NmffOj firra go before^ 
whiles wee (hut the gate vpon one wooer, another 
knocks at the doore. ExtmU, 130 



123. AfaiJIer] Majler Q, ^ 

cet. 

134. ^«M/]^««/«Q^H«iuCiuD«Gla 

125. famiifll'] fanvell Q,. 

127. compUjci9H\ totHflectioH Q,. 



»8. Cmt\ Cm* fm KUy. 

128-130. Come...docre\ A* veise, the 
fitit line ending be/ore, Knt, Dycc, CoU. 
H. et seq. (Prose, CoU. iii.) 

129. gaie] gattt GuB. Gltk 
Rife, Wh. ii. 



idditkm after it had bsea cnee oocnpleted, baft dmbtless all by Shakespeare's own hand* 

though one passage at least remained not acconunodalrd to the chnni^es which were 
made. The passage is: 'The four strangers,' &c.; but in all llie copies, bcgiooiiig 
with the eailiat, tlim ware lir, moAy, die Neapoliian, tiic Coanljr Pldaiiae^ Ae 

French lord, the Enf^lish lord, the SoOttilh lori, and the young German, It maybe 
presumed that the number originally WM wAj four, and that the two added on a revittl 
wen the Ei^Iiih and Sootluh krds, the better to pkase an Eng^ audience. 
114, 135. to ... See AnoTr,S S75. ior lindlar iaalascee when we «liaalda«r 

us ... as. 

126. conditionj Maix>nk: That is, temper, qualities. So, in OtA. IV, i, 210, 'ol 
ae gentf e e conditkm.* 

128-130 Come . . . doore] Knight: We have printed the conclusion of this 
scene as verse. [See Text. Notes.] The doggerel line is not inconsistent with the 
playfulBCM of the preceding dialogue. DVCB {Rtmorks, P- S^) ^ Knight ii doabtksa 
l^ll. Many passages ndght be died to show that our early dramatists frequently, at 
the end of a scene, make a prose speech conclude with a couplet, the first line of which 
is much shorter than the second. Colues. (ed. li) : The consonance of ' shrive me* 
and 'wive me' aiejr bave pot Portia upoo ifayiaiiig at her fsit, 

129. whiles] AnoTT,$i^: «WhiIc%,' the fenhive of fniflir,iii^^ 
the time.' 
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\Scene III.] 

Enter BaJJanio with Shylocki Uu lew. 

Shy. Three thou(and ducateSyWdL 

Baff, I fir, for three months. 

Shy. For three months, well. 

Bajf. For the which, as I told you, 5 
Anthonio iliali be bound. 

Shy. Anthonio (hall become bound, well. 

Baff. May you (led me? Will you pleafure me? 8 



£SGeoe III. Rowe et acq. ...Venice. 
Fope. ...•poUie place in Veniee.Tbeab. 

2. ducalfs'\ ducats QjFjF^. 



5-1 1. Prose, Pope et Mq. 
8. Jiti\ Jlead Q,. 
pUafMrtmt}\ pbmmn mt im itf 
KUy cooj. 



Enter, &c.] Booth ; Shyli>ck enters with slow, shuffling gait ; restless, half closed 
eyes, «od the gogeis of hU disengaged hand (one holds bis staff) ever moving, as ii 
firan tktf rmftimA bdbil of ftelniK ud cuessing the dnaili dnt ate passing through 
them. Spak with a measured and n lathcr gmlT voice. 

Lewes (p. in: From (he first moment that [Kcan] a]>p»?:ire'i nnrl lennt upon his 
Stick to listen gravely while moneys are requested of him, he uupressed the audience, 
M Doo^ Jetiold wed to tqr, «li1ce a diapter of Gencsb.' 

2. ducates] HUNTKR (i, 324) : This is a pure Venetian piece of money, and the name 
is a mere abbreviation of Ducatus Venttorum. It was a gold coin, so that a loan of 
three '^■"■n^ docatt must be considered a very large sum, perhaps something nearly 
equivalent iO a loan of twenty or thirty thousand pounds, were such a transaction to 
take place now. The ducat bore [an abbreviated inscription] ; winch is to be read in 
foil: * Sit tibi, Chrisle, datus Quern tu regis, iste Ducatus.' UaluweiX: The value 
of tlie dneat vHded in diflfereat parti of the Contiaeat At Venice tlietc were * two 
sorts of duccats, the one currant in payment, which may bee valued ster. about jr. 4^., 
and the other of banco, which may be valued about 4J. or 41. 2d., as the exchange will 
admit, the one being twenty per cent, better than the other.'— Roberts's Moftkamft 
«f Comment, 1638. A dnott mmm Bteialty a coin lidooginK to or coined bjr 
a dukf, and the inscriptions upon the various impressions of it are exceedingly numcr- 
ouc Clar£N[>ON : Cotgrave (ed. 1632) mentions many kinds of ducats, Venetian 
«ong them. He eddi : *all famine ooynei, of wliaae velae (often changed hf tlie 
nench Kings) no certmine interpretation can be giuen, other then that they hold a rate 
much about v. or vjr. stcrl. the pcece.' Cory at, who \isited Venice in 1608, tells us 
that the ducat was worth 4^. 8(/. — CmdUiej, ed. 161 1, pp. 228, 253. Rou'E: The 
vahie of the Veneliaa ifltcr dneel wai about that of tfie American dollar. 

5. the which] See Ma^b. Ill, i, 16, or Abbott, § 270. 

7. bound,] Booth : Here a longer pause than before, with a curious glan:e at 
Bumiuo. 

8. liny] Clarendon : < May,' in the sense of eoM. Abbott, § 307 : T ike the Gtt' 
nan asJjpM. [Thetefixe, Ithtnkitisused hcRntherinthetenseof 'Axe yoawill* 
ingr— Ed.] 
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THE MERCHANT OF VENICE [act 1. sc. m. 



Shall I know your anfwere. 
Shy. Three thoufand ducats for three months, lo 

and Anthonio bound. 

Bajff', Your anfwere to that. 
Shy. AnOwnio is a good man. 

Bajf. Haue you heard any imputation to the con- 
Cruy. 1$ 

.S^. Ho no, no, no, no : my meanuig in iasnng he is a 
good man, Is to haue you vnderftand me that he is fulfi- 
ent, yet his meanes are in fuppofition : he hath an Argo- 
fie bound to Tripolis, another to the Indies, I vnder- 
ftand moreouer vpon the Ryalta, he hath a third at Mexi- 20 



9, 12. anfv>ere\ a$iM/ittreQ^ 

16. Shy.] Shylocke. Q,. 

ifo No, nc, F,. iVo, F,F^ 
Rowc -t-. 0km9, KatfGlo. da. Chdw^ 
Wh.ii. 



17. /uffient'l fi^demt QqFt 

20. KyaUa\ Qq. Kyaito FJF^ Royalto 




13. foed] GUUUHDaitl *Good* is opposed to in Cor. I, i, 16: 'We tn 

accounted poor citizens, the patricians pood.* RoLFE: That is, 'good' in the com- 
mercial sense, 'having pecuniaiy ability of unimpaired crediL' — Webster's Die/. 
HiauwnLJ The qNthct Ins eoatimcd in vse^in • cognste wnse^to iicsait 
day; a 'good man,' in fashionable slang, hoing one In actual ixisscssion of his estate. 
A penon who exceeds another io weaith is said to l>e a better Btan than the other. 
[Shylock Is Us csm best ooanineiilaior, sad Ihlly explains the woid in liis next speeeli. 
—Ed.] 

17 suffient] Booth: Indicate by gesture (touch your palm or the pouch you 
cany) wA<U you mean. AH this is spoken deliberately, not too slowly, and with an 
occanonal shrag ef the sbovMen. 

18. supposition] Ecx:les: Are but n<//oj<-'/, the subject of conjednv^ ssdier diSB 
assurance. Clarendon : Because exposed to the penis of the sea. 

30. Ryalu] STAtmroN: There were in andent Veidee three Asttnet places prop- 
erly called JNa/to ; namely, the island at the farther side of the Gnuid Canal ; the 
Exchange erected on that island ; and the Ponte di Riolto, which connected the island 
with St. Mark's Quarter. The first of these places, according to Dam, received the 
uune of jnUtoon aeooant of its oonvencnoe to fishermen, its hdght^ its contisaitjr to 
the sea, and its situation in the centre uf a basin. If this conjecture be accurate, the 
original name was perhaps Xiva A!!a, n bi^h bank-shore, or Rilevato, an elevated mar- 
gin; since the isUnd was the highest, and probably the oldest, of those in the lagune 
to which the Veneli fied. Early in the fiflh century the church of San Jacopo was 
erected on this sjxit, near the fish-market; and adjoining to it were built the Fab- 
trUtJu, a series of edifices connected by arcades, employed as warehouses and custom- 
houses; in the open apaoeopporite to wUdi was hdd the Bschaage. SabelBcaB»who 
wrote on Venetian history in the seventeenth century, states that this ' most noble piaua* 
was crowded from rooming to night. The part where the merchants transacted Ae 
Bost weighty and important aflaiis was near the doaUe poitico it tfw end of die pkuon 
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oOy a fourth for England, and other ventures hee hath 
fquandred abroad, but (hips are but boords, Saylcrs but 
men, there be land rats, and water rats, water thccues, 
and land theeues, I meane Pyrats, and then there is the 



21. k(Uh\ katk, Theob. Warb. Johns. 
Cap. Steev. NUl. Knt, Sing. 5u. Cam. 
Oo. Cla. Wh. fi. 

22. abroad,'\ abroad. Rowe. 
boords\ boards Q,. boordex Q,. 

23 fim,"^ mm ; Q^. 



21 



24 

23. /aHJntt.„watirrmit}Bjfltiitaieii 

by Pope. 

23, 24. iiMB/fr/keeius,and land/keeuts} 

land-thinrs and -i>aler-thirjts Coll. (MS)« 
Sing. (MS), iiia. Wh. i, Dyce iii. 

24. jynUt,}J*/ntSt'FJF^. J^jpnaia; 

Rowe. 



opposite San Jacopo's Church, where ihe Batuo Giro was esublished. The foliowing 
it CocjnMfi dcMripdoB of (be Rialla^ or FF ff ff ft gti is it a m x n c d when 1m iMled Vcn 
ice : ' The Rialto, which is at the farthest side of the bridge as you come from St. Mark's, 
is a moat stately building, betog the Exchange of Venice, where the Venetian gentlemen 
and the mwrhanli doe oieete twice a dajr, betwixt devcD and twdve of the docke ia 
die narning, and betwixt five and sixe of the clocke in the afteraoone. Tfait lUalto it 
of a goodly height, built all with brickc as the palaces arc, adorned with many faire 
walkes or open galleries thai I have before mentioned, and hath a pretty quadrangular 
oomt adjoiniiic to it Bat it i> iaieiier to onr Exdiange in London, thoai^ iadeede 

there is a farrr preater quantity of building in this than in cur's.' — Crudities, l6li, 
p. 169. Cla«.£MX>n : ' As it were, Rivo Alto, a high shore .... An eminent place in 
Venioe wlieie Maichanta 00111111011I7 oHete.'— Florio^ ttoL DiH. 1611. The Mdge 
called Ponte di Rialto was first buiit in 1591, but the oiiitiQg bridge it % man leoent 

itnicture. [See post,\\x\t. ill ] 

30. Mexico] See Th. Elze, 111, ii, 2S4. 

ai. hadi} Note Tbeobald't jodidoni iNiiictnalioii.i— Ed. 

22. squandred] Knight : In a letter published by VValdron, in Woodfall's 'The- 
atncal Kepeitoiy,' 1801, it is stated that * Macklin, mistakenly, spoke the word with a 
tone of t eptob atl on, implying that Antonio had, at we say of prodigals, unthrifUy squan* 
der'd his wealth.' The meaning is dmplf teatt m dt of which Waldion ghoi an esam* 
[lie from Howell's Letters : ' The Tews, once an elect people, but now p-own rfmtempt- 
iblc, and strangely squander'd up and down the world.' In Dryden's Annus Mtrabiiis 
wo hate the tame e ata ci aiuu appfiedtOi]^» 'Thqrdiive^thejriqitandenthe hog; 
Belgian fleet' H.M.i nvi 1 1. : Still used in Warwick-shire, and, accocdiog lO Wlbnhanv 
p. 80, stilt oied ia Cheshire in the sense of scattered^ di^mtd. 

*y, 34. water . . . thMuea] Eocust It icemt that these might to change placc», 
i. e. * land thieves and water thieves,' for the purpose of connecting ' water thieves ' with 
•pirates.* Staitnton: There can be little doubt that the readinf^ in the old copies was 
a pnntcr's ur iranscriber's error. Haluweu. : Shylock is intended to .speak somewhat 
dl^oinledljr, otherwiie one woaJd be indoced to adopt the dunge anggeited fay Eodet. 

[Sec note on 'warmed .... summer,' III, i, 57.— Ed.] 

34. Pyrats] HAuawELL: • Water raU,' a jocabr tenn for pirates, is not peculiar to 
Sbake^Kaic. piie instances cited are fhrn * a iwe tiact: TV ^A0r«Avi/«* AKr 
HoMT^ 1620 Massinger's A Very Woman, 1655 [1624 is probably its earliest date J, 
and lemdpirate in The Wandering J«w tdHmg JvrimuSt &C«t 1649— all subsequent to 
Tie Mer{ka$U 0/ Vetutr.—ED.} 
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perrill of waters, windes, and rocks : the man is notwith- • 25 
(landing fufHcient, three thouland ducats, I thinke I may 
take his bond. 

Baf. Be aflured you may. 

lew. I will be aflfured I may : and that I may be allu- 
red, I will beUiinke mee. may I fpeake widi Antko' 30 

Bajf, If it pleafe you to dine with vs. 

Inv. Yes, to fmell porke, to eate of the habitation 
which your Prophet the Nazarite ooniured the diueli 34 

25. perrUl\ Q,F,F,. /frt//Q,Q,. 29, 33, 4«. le^ ] Q,Ffg,. Shy. Q,. 

a8| 29. «^wrtd'\ mfwnt <^ mgWti yo. mee,'] me; Rowe. 
Q,. 34- J^asari/e] NmmrU Q;. 

36. fhrM dwuMBd 4ttcat8] BooTK: Voy ilowljr, m if cakohtfaag tbe ckaacct 

of loss or Rain. 

29. I will] Booth : With emphasis on • toUi^ and with a chuckle. 

32. dine] HALUWEtL: This invitation was of an unusual character under anjdr* 
euutances of business, and intended eridently as a voy great compliment. 

■^3 porke] B(X)TH : l>n;^f^»<-ft, dniibtlcss, mn'!c a strong 'point' here, but be very 
careiul that you do not ; a too strong emphasis or expression of disgust might cause a 
htngh; the whole apeeeh nittat be spoken impwMirely. [The real of ddt aenteaee, 
down to ' I will buy with you,' Dr Johnson silently omitted. — Ed.] 

34. Nazarite] Haixiwell : According to some critics, Shylock is here speaking in 
contempt of Christ, the Naaarenes being mentioned in the Scriptures as having been in 
low estimation with the Jews; but the better interpretation is th.n the sjieaker wishes 
merely to indicate more strongly his intense horror of jx^rk, by recillini; it to mind as 
the material into which the devils were driven, thus ridiculing Bassanio by implying 
how ibolldi be and other Christians were in eating of the fleih of the anfanal whieb 

was selected by their own pmphet for tlic projxrr habitation of evil spirits. TTic grcnt 
prophet himself was not regarded contemptuously by the Jews of Venice, and Shylock 
would be speaking out of character were he to he repceaeoted «• ridiculing hfan. A 
Jew whom Oplyat met in that dty told Urn *that Christ fanooth was n great |>rophct, 
and In that respect as highly to he esteemed any I'rophet amoni^t the Jewes that 
ever lived before him; but derogated altogether from his divinitie, and would not 
adcBDwIedge him fat (be Meuias end Savioar of the wortd, becauee lie came so oon- 
tcmpdbly, and not with th.it pompe and majestic that beseemed the redeemer of man 
kind.' — Crudities^ l6i I, p. 215. [The use of this word instead of Naxarcnt is at fiiat 
sight puzzling. The distinction between n*Naamte' and a iVinamM Is of the broad- 
est Samson was a Nazarite, and is always conectly so called by Milton in bis Sarmon 
A.^^'nistes. And John the Baptist was a Natarite. Shylock must have known perfectly 
well that the Prophet who conjured the devil into the swine was not a Nazarite, but a 
Nasarene. While still lost in quesdoningi over the paasage I mentioned the difRenkjr 

to my friend, Dr Thomas Chase, late Presi<!eiit of Ilaverford Collet^e, who at once in 
the simplest and most obvious way solved it, in the following note : ■ You say well that 
** ShsikiiqpeaM is always nght," and he was ri^ b saying your prophet the Naiarite.** 
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into : I will buy with you, fell with you, tallce with 
you, walke with you, and fo following : but I will 
not eate with you, drinkc with you, nor pray with you. 
What newes on the Ryalta, who is he comes here ? 



55 



BaJ/l This is fignior A7ithonio. 

Itw. How like a fawning publican he lookes. 



40 



35. into .•] itUo f Theob. 

37, 38. pray ...here f'\ pray with you, 

that's fiat. Lans. 



38. JtyaUa\ ItyaU0(^(^¥i. HialtoQ^ 

is Ae"] Om. Rowe. 
41. [Aside. Rowe ct s>cq. 



The NasMiM '' was, in hte d«7, Ae proper (aad prafaaU^ 

" a man of Nazareth." Thus, in Tyndale's version ( 1534), we find " He shnlbc called 
a Nazarite." In the same passage it is Nazante in .Mylcs Coverdale's translation 
('535): Matdiew^ ('537): Tavereer's (1539) ; Cranmcr's (1539); the Bishops* Bible 
(1568) [which Ginsburg has shown to be that used by Shakespeare — Ed.] ; in the 
Geneva version (15S7) ; and in the Rheims.or Roman Catholic, version (15S2). What 
eUe then could Shakespeare call him in the Mer. of Ven. ? especially as King James's 
Venkn, in idhicli, at liu as I koo«r, the woid Nmamm appean ibr die fint tine, wat 
not putiii=hcd till 1611/— Ed.] 
41. publican] ClAUNlX»i: A *£awniiig publican' seems an odd combination. 
Ftablicanit oc ftineiB of laiei, undei' the Ronsin govenunent, wen much noee 
likely to treat (he Jews with insolence than with servility. Shakespeare perhaps 
remembered that in the Gospels 'publicans and sinners' are mentioned tc^ther as 
objects of the hatred and contempt of the I'hahsees. Karl Elxe {Sh. Jahrbuch, xt, 
^76): «ClanBdoo'o««riodksthefiKtdiatiathepanUe vdaledin Zwfexvifl, to-14, 
the l*uMican is represented as • fawnint;' not on man, but on Cw]. Such humility and 
contrition before God as is there expressed in ' God be merciful to me, a sinner !' Shgr- 
lock— najr, the Monde Law hsdf— ocMier Icnowt nor compwi h eads; there the Phari- 
see is the exact representative of his faith. On the other haad^ Shylock repeatedly 
refers to his ritjht':, not nn!v before man but as before God; as before them both he 
stands upon his bond. ' What judgment shall I dread doing no wrong ?' and ' My 
deeds npon my head !' he cadaiins ia Act IV. Sovtoo^Mariowe*sBaiabasM^*Tbe 

man that clc.ilcth rii.;hfcnusly shall live.' From this jx".int nf \-icw the pnlilicin fawninf; 
on God and begging for mercy was moat repugiont to Shylock, just as Portia's exquis- 
ite plea Ibr laeRy tcbonnded fioea Ua wiiiKmt effect. The only objection whidi caa 
ha Vged agpiilSt this explanation Ls, that a reference to the New Testament is put in 
fhf mouth of the Jew Shylock ; but this reference lif; in the w^rrl ' publican,* interpiet 
' fawmng ' as we please. Allsn (MS) : Shakespeare must have made Shylock, as a 
Jew,ipeakora<pablicaB'ashis feieftthen did in the New Testaaaeatf and yet the 
epithet he used shows that he conceived of him as an English innlvccj cr. In varioOB 
dialects (see Halliwell's Arthaie Diet.) 'public' is equivalent to an inn. So in Scot* 
land, at in Scott's novds. SoftmtoMaiidi 'The/aMCMWf areinlcmratFather 
Mathew s approach.'— Zi/^ 0/ Afother McAuUy, p. 380, New York, t866. In Web- 
ster's Diet , under 'publicivn,' in the sense of innkeeper, this very passage is cited. 
White (ed. ii): A strange and either heedless or ignorant use of 'publican.' That 
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I hate him for he is a Chriflian : 42 

But more, for that in low fimplicitie 

He lends out money gratis, and brings downe 

The rate of vfance here with vs in Venice, 4$ 

If I can catch him once vpon the hip, 

43. IRMTV,] mvre F^. 

Shy lock means an innkeeper is hardly possible. [I incline to agree with Elze that the 
Aought uppermost in bhylock's miod was the publican of the parable, but cannot go 
•I te ■» he doc* ia m^baliag Shjlock't contempt fiv haadUtjr to die Jewish lace is 

genera). The parable itself wn_s tol^I by a jew, — Kd.] 

42. forj For instances of 'iot' in the sense of ' because of,' see Abbott, % 151. 

45* VMuice] DoucB (1,251): •Itleafaaoete inaedyble what geine the Venetians 
receiue by the WWy of the Jewes, both piTiuilely and in common. For in euerye citee 
the Jewes kepe open shops of vsurie, taking gaiges of ordinarie for .xv. in the hundred 
by the yere : and if at the yeres ende, the gaige be not redemed, it is forfeite, or at the 
leeit dooen awejr to a great dkadnam^i hjr tcaaeo whereof Ae Jewes an out of 

nip.x'^urc wc.iithic in those parties. ' — Thomas's Hhlorye of Italye, 1561, fol. 76 b. 
[beveral Jbklitocs call attention to the intercbaqgeable use of inUreUt usa$ue, and uturyf 
and aoaM nlcr to Baeont Essay of VmrU. In the opening sentences of that Enay 
then ii m aiUliuon which seems B Otawo rt hy, not alone because of the mention of tha 
* orange-tawney brmnets,' hut because we may infer that in 1625, when this Essay was 
6ist published, the presence of Jews in England was not so unfamiliar as on historical 
graands be mppoaed. <Maii]r haae nade WHtie Inaecliaes againit Vfwrit. 

They fay, that it is Pilie, the Dcuill fhould h.iue Gods jiart, which is the Tithe. That 
the Vfurer is the greatest Sabbath Breaker, becaufe his Plough gpeth eueiy Sunday. 
That the Vfmrtr)* the Droastft that Virgil fpeakefh of: Igmauum ftum Peeus 4 prm- 
fepibm orient. That the Vfurer breaketh the Firft Law, that was nade fw Man* 
kinde, after the Fall ; which was, In SuJore VuItHs izti comfd^s Panrm luum ; Not, 
Jh Sudore Vultiks alieni. That Vfurert Ihould haue Orange-tawney Bonnets, becaufe 
thejr doe iinb&r. That hbagainft Nature, ferAflMW)' to beget ifewo'/ And die lite 

I say thi-s or.cly, that \'fioy is a Concejfum propter Duritiem Cordis ; For fincc there 
muil be Borrowing and Lendii^g, and Men are io bard of Heart, as they will not lend 
freely, Vfury muft be permitted.' Bteon goes on to recommend that ' Vftayt in gen- 
eral! be reduced to Fiue in the Httndrc l,' and frequently employs the word Imtenst 
instead of Vfury. See line 112, post. — Ed.] 

46. vpon the hip] Here, at IV, i, 350^ and in Otk. II»i« 338, are the only passages 
in Shaheapeaie where this phiase is Ibond. Jobnioo II, I, 33S)aa]»diatitisa 

phra.se from the art of wrestling, hut in his Diet, he derived it from hunting; with 
more probability, says Dyce {HemarJks, 52), and cites several passages in proof, none 
of whidi seems to me condosive, and ona seems decidedly to point to wrestling. Since 
eompOing the note in OtA. I have found, fa Jfa/es Qu. vol. vii, p. 375, the following 
remarks on 'he phrxsc l y W. R. .\RRo\vsytT», which, with its citation from Sir John 
Hahngton, settles its meaning beyond a peradventure : "'On the hip," at advantage. 
A tenn of wrestling. So said Dp Jehason at fint j fant, on s eco n d tlioo^it, refiEfrsd it to 

vmery, with whirh Mr Dyce con.scnts ; l)Oth erroneously The hip of a chase is 

to tetni of woodman's craft i the haunch is. Moreover, what a marvellous expression 
Ic sajr, A hound has a diaae m tfia Up, instead of fyl Sdll more prodigious to say. 
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I will feedc fat the ancient g^ud^e I beare hioL 
He hates our facrcd Nation, and he railes 
Euen there where Merchants nioft doe congregate 
On me, my bargaincs, and my well-wome thrift, 
Which he cab tnterrdl : Cu^ed be my Trybe 
If I fbrgiue him. 

Baff, ^Mkf doe you heaie. 

Sl^, I am debating of my prefent ftore^ 
And 1^ the neere gefle of my memorie 
I cannot inflantly raife vp the grofle 
Of full three thoufand ducats : what of that? 
Tuball a wealthy Hebrew of my Tribe 
Will fumifh me; but foft, how many months 
Doe you defire / Reft you faire good fignior, 



47. aneient'\ auncUnt 
gruigt\ grudg F^. 

50. wM'Wtme] F,Fj. toeU-wone Q,. 
tetU-toom F^. -well-wom Q,Q, et cel. 

51. iiUtn^l mttrffi Q,. 



47 
50 

SS 
60 

51. Sbylock] ShylochQ,. 

60. di/Srft] 4mnf [To Aat] Row* 
etaeq. 



that a hound gets a chase on the hip To the examples alleged by Mr Dyce, the 

three following may be added; whereof the last, after the opinion of Sir John Haring- 
ton, right]/ refen the origin of the metaphor to wrestling. . . . . " Full oft the valiant 
Xaii^ hit hold doth tUft, And with much pKttie ildgfat,<he lame dbth slippe; Id 
fine he doth applie one spedall drift. Which was to get the Pagan on the hippe : And 
having caught him right, he doth him lift. By nimble sleight, and in such wise doth 
trippe: That downe he threw him," &C. — Haring^n's trans, of Orbmdo FurUs*^ 
Booke xlvi. Stanza 117.* The t«o Other ertmplei^ died hjr Aimnmith, in do wiie 
explain the phme, but nerel J lepeet it; and p wieo w i tbcy are /w^Shakeywiian, 
-Eo. 

51, 52. Coned . . . him] Booth: Thb u s lower tone, ahnoit growled m0I* 
voce. Turning your back on Antonio ho enlnit snd {icteodiBg to be hiot id calcn- 
letion of your ' present store.' 

5^ of 3 For other insUnces where 'of' means as regards, tometmrng, about, wee 
AnoiT, S 174; alw, V, i, 48I. 

5S Tubell] Cassf.T. {Li/erafur w. SymMH, 1884, p. 381) say'; tliat this nnme is 
not to be found in Jewry. £lt is no disgrace to be inferior to Shakespeare in any wise, 
not even in the leadng of die BiMe; in Gmait z, 2, Ttabd it cnmnnlBd emong Ihe 
sons of Japheth, and Gius or Cush, aftenA'ards mentioned hf Jenke, ii eaong die eone 
of Ham. See Actors Names, an/e. — Ed.] 

60. deaircj This is one of the many instances cited by Waucea ( Vers. 144) where 
nmdi ending in ire soffw diwohrtion, as the grammeriem caH it *This, like many 
other archaic modes of pronunciation, occurs more frequently in Shnkrspc.irc's eailier 
plays than in his later, and even in them be is more sparing of it, or, at any rate, ap* 
pUci it 10 a mailer naaber ef traedi» than Iferiowe^ Gteene^ ftc' Anorr^ eonO' 
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Your worihip was the laA man in our nioutlies. 6t 

AnU Shylocke^ albeit I ndtber lend Wat borrow 
By takingi nor by giuing of excdfe, 
Yet to fupply the ripe wants of my friend, 
He breake a cuftome : is be yet pO0eft 6$ 
How much he would? 



61. mmSutl nutiUft 

62. albeif^ a/Mt7«^ 4^ flope-f * OnB. 

Glo. a*. Wb. u. 

65, 66. is he... he wou/J'] Ff, Rowe, 
Poj e, Man. are you rt/oUid, How much 



k» mnU kmuf U JU...yt wemti* 

Q,Q^ Dycc, Cam. Glo. Del. Oa. Wh. U. 
Ar*^..MwmidfColl.{m). it A* 
mtuUf WaDur, Dyce Huds. 
A Jk^,yem wtmUf Theolk et cet 



sponding paragraph ii 480; in Browne's NtUs, &c, that invaluable condemaUOD, see 
p. 15. Booth: Hen ton, and witli pnMaded Boipdae at Andioiiio'a pnMncr, 
uncover, and address him obsequiously, but irilll a touch of irony in voice and face. 

61. worship] Morris : We retain the same meaning in the title of 'Jfoor wmhip' 
(i. e. worth-ship), addressed to the magistrate on the bench. 

63. By . . . of] AaaoTT, 5 178, 'of' natmally feOowed a veibal noun, b many 
cases we should call the verbal noun a participle, and the ' of has become unintellif^We 
to us. ' Here stood he mumbling of wicked charms,' — Lear 11, i, 39. In most cases, 
iMwever, a pKpondon ia inaoted, ami (tat die aatNtaiilhre uae of die Tobal ia nads 
evident. As in this present passage. 

63. ezcesse] Clarendon: That whichj, when the loan ia iqiaid, ia pdd in axMM 
of the sum lent, i. e. interest. 

64. fipe] JOHMSON: Hiat i% wanla cobm to die hci^ waste diet can liave ao 
longer delay. Perhaps we might read — ri/e wants, wants that COne tUclc upon Uaa. 
Malone : So afterwards, * stay the very riping of the time.' 

65. posseat] Siuvtm: That is, acqiuunted, informed. So ia 7M. //i 11, iii, 
149 : ' FosscH 01, possess us.' See also fiost, IV, i, 39. 

65, 66, is . . . would] Th.it 'he' in line 66 is a misprint, is clear. As we i:now 
that this text was printed from Q,, the mispnnt is probably due to the compositor's nus- 
taking the 7^ in that Qnaito for 'he.' Theobald dumged jv bAo ym^ and has been 
followed by the majority of editors. This involve«; the supposition that At 'Iv r.-o 
breaks off in his talk to Shylock, and asks Baasanio the question. Yet Bassanio does 
not answer, and Shylock, who was doing all he eonld to gain time, wotild, I think, 
have willingly resigned the conversation to Bassanio had the chance oocBiied. Nor 
is it Bn5;sanio who says, • And for three months,' hut .Anth<'»nio. P.os'santo does not 
speak for some time, not until after Shylock has made his oticr. This address to liaS' 
aaaio ia dMRfora appHCodf fanpoadctt; iMdiiBgiacdled ftidi Aaagcneid 
nilc, this i.s not ShaT<p<;peare'.s style; but it mipht be urt^cd that we have it here, and 
most understand it as best we can. Happily, we have a resource in an appeal to Q,. 
Tlielcitflcaaicada: *an70vicaala*d Hawmiidi bewonld hane?* Tin is plain and 
dear. Tlie oalyobjectkn to it that I can see lies in the scansion, and this i.s but trifling 
in comparison with the objection to with its change of address, to which no heed is 
paid by Ba&sanio ; and the scansion is very far from iiregular : a pause in the third 
fiwt is oanunon enoc^ *IleliN«k| actatom; I'lanyAn | KsOlv'd.' b the Fifth 
Act Ontianosa]ni,*That ihetdld give Bse|''|whoaep6|qrwii.* There is esca 
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Shy. I, I, three thoufand ducats. 6/ 

Am, And for three months. 

Shy, I had forgot, three months, you told mc fo. 
Well then, your bond : and let me fee, but heare you, 70 
Me thoughts you faid, you neither lend nor borrow 



67. /. /.] /. /, Q.- ^y, Rowe. 

68. moHtki\ moneths Q,. 

69. you\ he Had. 

7a amdJa^tm let F^^tLamt. amd. 



Ut Cap. Mai. Steev. Sing. Sta. Ktljr. 

^\. Me thoughts] Q,Ff. Me-thMfgk. 
Q,. Me thought MethougJUt Kom^ 



ICHOD for a pause in Anthonio's line; there is a change of thought \or is the scan- 
aioa kk hot 66 any more difficult. Jost as in line 65, / wti is contracted into ' I'll,' so 
hoe *lieiraiild' hmj be contracted into M^d.' *H(m mtdi | h^d Uve? | Ay, ky \ 
three tho6 | sand d&cats.' For the rest, resoh/d is quite as Shakespearian as ' possest' 
On the whole, the text of seems to me prefernhle to that of ; if is perfectly intel- 
ligible. Its metre ts irreproachable, and it obviates a change of addre&& which needs 
csptaaadoQ. But FimmTAU. franoaaees it (ArvMpraBr * {k ▼) *tkt [Italiei, 
his] test-passage ' in deciding that Q, b sufxrior to Q_. • And though,' continues Fur- 
nivaU, 'you can mend the metre without introducing yet, by feinting: "Are yon 

• «*i«Mliifd hmr nnidi Ik noiild have ?" yet few ttudenla will doufait that tlie Heyea 
*QlWrtO [QJ has Shakspere's readin g r e^ ria d, if not ori^nal,:— when it makes 
' Antonio turn to Bassanio, and say " is hee yet possest How much ye would ?" This 
' change cannot have been a copier's or printer's doing, but must have been gpt 
<fiom Shahipcfe directly or thru Us MS.' In a foot-note: 'This may involve the 

• change of Bats, for Ant. in the "And for three months," with Shylock answttiiy 

• Bassanio, " I had forgot, three months, you told me so," and then turning to Antonio 
'with "Well, then, your bond." I prefer dus change [first suggested by CapeUA>« 
' Ed.], bat of coone the Heyes text may stand as it is.' Merely that the question of 
A duuge as great as that of a redistribution of speeches can be raised in is in itself 
a plea lor the superior simplicity and clearness of the text of Q,. If, however, the 
text of Q; is to be ptcCnred, I ahoald certainly duuife the >ifk not hiAo ymtt as Hieo* 
bald changed it, but inio flw^ as sacfBilod bjr WAucn and adopied bgr DVCB and 
HinssoN. — ^Ed. 

681. Ant.] CAlSLt (p. 60, a) : Had die modenu [by this term an Om effion ikom 

Rowe to Johnson are designated] set the name of Bassanio here, the speech's own fit- 
ness, and a word of the line immediately answering it, h:id pone far to have jiistify'd 
them : but not quite far enough : for Antonio had learnt in conversation, before his 
entry, as well the tenn as the sum; and the Jew — whose bnin is then worldnf upon 
matters that break out afterwards, — thinks Bassanio the speaker, and frames his first 
line acooidiagiy; his next addresses Antonio^ and his whole speech is the language 
of one sibaent. [However broadly we may smile at CapeU's ttnoooth style, if we wOl 
bat have the patience to penetrate the rou^ rind, WO shall find the kernel generaHjT 
sound and at times wholesome. In this present passage ' you told me so ' might have 
been uttered dcMrixw;, as the grammarians say, that is pointing to Bassanio. — Ed.} 

7a and lot mo noo] Boothi Slowly; uridi a slight pause and a searddng look at 
Antonio. 

71. Me thoughts] This form occurs elsewhere in the Ff and Qq ; it u found twice 
in Oarence's dream in Rith. Ill: I, iv ; and also in WUU, T. I, ii, 154. It is perhaps 
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Vpon aduantage. 73 
Ani, I doe neuer vfe it 

Sky. When lacob graz'd his Vnde lAdans flieqp^ 
This Jacob from our holy Abram was 75 

(As his wife mother wrought in his behalfe) 

The third poffefler ; I, he was the third. 7^ 

73 M\ ifiVRowt. 77. OlnA— Dyoe, Cna. da 

75. Abram] Abraham F^. RmvCCtMq. Ktly, Ot. Cblkc^Od. RUc, Hodh WL. 

77. foffeffer} foffeffor Q,. ii. 

ibmed, as Walker suggests ( Frrr. 284), ' by toniagion from methinis.' ' Me thoo^' 
and 'me thoughts' arc always printed as two words in F,. It is to be borne in mind 
that the word ' think,' in 'methinks,' comes from the Anglo-Saxon thiiutm, to seem, 
to appear, aad not lnm£l0M«i, to ddnk. See notes in /fimf. V, ii, 63.->Eai 

74. lacob] GiNSBtmc {Athftutum, 28 April, iS'ij) : Every item in this remarkable 
diak)g;ue exhibits Shakespeare as one of the most original interpreten of the Bible. 
Jacob it adaded liecanae he waa not only piefeired bjr God Uaaadf to his hndw 
Elsau, but because his additional name was Israel, — the name from which Shylock and 
his race obtained the appellation Israelites. The paraphrase ' the eanlings which were 
streak'd and pied ' is Shakespeare's own, and beautifully reflects the sense of the orig- 
inaL Thetqd^wUdblMfMaiatodicnBntfihor Anthonio, thatft 
ful interposidoB, and must not be adduced as justifyinp^ foul play, <!how8 that Shak^ 
speaie has not oalj carefully studied the BiUical na rative, but that he has based it 
upon the lemarii in the maigin against die passage {Gm. uz, 37) in the Bbhopa* 
Bible (1568), which is as follows : ' It is not lawefull by fraude to seke recompeoce of 
iniorie: therefore Moyses sheweth afterwarde that God thus instructed Jacob.' {Gen. 
xxxi, 9.} But the most remarkable part of this remarkable transaction is the crushing 
manner in which the attempt 'to clothe the naked villainy with old, old ends stolen 
forth from Holy Writ ' b brought home to the ^'i^ain. Shakespeare makes Anthonio 
meet this device by appealing to another Scriptural event showing that *the devil can 
cite Scriptnre Ibr lUs porpoee.' Bnt as this fiwt is teeorded in JIftrit. hr, 6^ and as Slqr* 
lock the Jew docs mtt believe in the New Testament, Anthonio is made to address it 
to his ChnstiaQ friend Bassanio. [In this valuable letter Ginsburg shows from the use 
of the wocd 'charity ' in Lovis Lab. Lost^ IV, iii, 364, that the venwn which Sliake- 
speaie used was the Bishops' Bible (1568), the only version di the then Mlaiit 
wherein this word is found ; all the other seven read ' love.' The paeseot pasagC^ ak 
Ginsburg shows us, also points to his use of that same version.] 

76. As] That is, ForsOb See I, i, 160. 

77. third] FARJtEN (p. 12} : Actors have misunderstood one of the finest allusions 
in the play. The reader will remember the part taken by Rebecca, the wife of Isaac 
and the mother of Jacob, to obtain his father's blessing for him in preference to Esau, 
the dderaon xxvii). It was by this act of hers that Jacob 4«nM»« the MtV</ pos- 
sessor; and for this deceit Shylock thinks her entitled to great praise, not only as it 
showed the superior tr^iPtiing of the woman on behalf of her favorite son, but as it was 
the means throc^wUdi the gKataess of the bnditas was aoo(«p]ished$ forkdiofa 
Jaco* to Laban, and from Jacob the whole of the tribes were descended. Shylock, 
thciefiw^ says with great exultation: 'Ay, he was the third,' whereas the actoa have 
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AnU And what of him, did he take interrefl ? 78 
Sky. No, not take intereft, not as you would iay 

DirefUy intereft, marke what lacob did. 80 

When Laban and himfelfe were compremyz'd 

That all the eanelings which were ftreakt and pied 

Should fall as lacobs hier, the Ewes being rancke, 

In end of Autumne turned to the Rammes, 

And when the worke of generation was S5 

Betweene thefe wooUy breeders in the a£k^ 

The skilfuU fliepheard pil'd me certaine wanda^ 87 



80-91. markt...Taeeit\ YmhmfA* 

ttory. Ijinsdowne. 

80. did^ In the origiul, this period 
be % conutUL 

81. l/'crc] t'.- ijj Q^. 

comfremyx^ d"^ tompremytd Q^Q^ 

(omprirttii' J F^. compromis' d Rowe. 

82. tamUngi\ euelings F^. JSweHMgt 



83. Her'] hirt F^. 

84. In ffu/] In th' end 0_, Pope + . 
In tkt end Steev. Var. Sing. Cam. Ktly, 
GIo.m.iL 

85. And^ Then Han. 

86. woHy\ wUjf Q,. 
»7.>tf*rf]/trA/Q.Q.. fiefrdVope+, 

Steev. Mai. Coll. Dycc, Cam. Del Glo. 
Wh. u. /!//'</ Knt, Sing. Sta. KUy. 



uttered the line as if Shylock doubted whether Jacob were the third, or a subsequent pos 
tuuw^ t point of geoeakgy, not only Humm^bSf well known to Shylock, but to evaj 

Jew who h-is lived from the time of Jacob to the pircscnt hour. Ci.ARENn<iN : That is, 
reckoning Abrabani himself as the first. Booth : Antonio should break in, impatiently. 

79. WoiumraKTM (pl 64): The oe hoe made of the Ustocy of Jacob end LibiB 
■lipeHred; I coodnde, objectionable to Mr Bowdler, ibr he has omitted the entire ftm- 

sape, amountinj^ to thirty-two lines; but to me it appears so far otherwise, that I rcn- 
tuie to cite almost the whole of it, as a remarkable instance of the tact with which 
S h e h e^mio ooold epply with pet fed eoGnracy ■ pMMige of Sciiplue open to miMiMi* 
ception, and yet divr<^t its application of all dangBTOOs tendency. A close knowledge 
of the Bible may be traced also in the me of die word ' Calsehqod ' £line 1063 for 
huntry or diskonetty. 

81. compremyz'd] Claundon: That is, had come to a mutual agreement. 

82. eanelings] H.M.i.tWFT.i, : T^ambs just l>im. From tl'.e An^'lo-Saxon fanian, 
to bring forth, and the old English verb tan«, of the same meaning. ' Ckordi agnttf 
fauDei oaaed aller thdr tyme.*— QyolA Lid^ 1559. 

84. In end] The definite article, which Q, add<; here, b scarcely needed ; it can be 
bot slightly indicated in pronoodaticm. In regard to ' turned,' Waucer ( ^m., p. 40) 
it tncdned to tUnlc that fai all woids, where rm, m are fbUowed by W, Uie # hi is 
not suppressed. — Ed. 

87. pil'd] Knight : This is usually printed peeVd. The words are synon)Tncas; 
but in the old and the present translations of the Bible we And fiU'd, in the passage 
^ Gmuis to whfcb Shjiodc allndeB. Boom: Uae yonr staff to iUaatmte tibe aets of 
peeling and sticking the wand in the ground. 

87. me] For other instances of this ethical dative, see Abdott, 5 230^ or Shako 
qteare fassim. 
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And in the dooing of the deede of kinde, 88 

He ftucke them v^p before the fulfome EweSy 

Who then conccauing, did in eaning time 9O 

Fail party-colour'd lambs, and thofe were Jacobs. 

This was a way to thriue, and he was bleft : 

And thrift is bleHlng if men (leale it not 

Ant, This was a venture fir diat la^ feru'd for, 
A thing not in his power to bring to palfe, 95 
But fway'd and fafhionM by the hand of heauen. 
Was this inferted to make interreft good ? 
Or is your gold and filuer Ewes and Rams f 

Shy. I cannot tell, I make it breede as fail, 
But note me fignior. XOO 

Ant. Marke you this BaJJaniOy 
The diuell can cite Scripture for his purpofe, 102 



90. taning^ ytanittg FjF^. Rrnve + . 
93. And'\ This Var.'2i (misprint). 



^. itt/fr/^d] inferred 
99. ^etJ*] krttdt 

101-106. [Aside to Bus. Kdy, GaO. 

iii. 

102. a'lW;] Q,F,. deuill 



So. fulsome] Latham [Johtuon's Diet^i, t.) says that i( is clifTicult to deterouiM 
ia Uus Tgtaoi^ whether tlic root of this wad is fitil or foul. Skkat {Diet. s. v.) 
defines flic wad 'cloying, satiating, superabundant,' and adds that it is doHcd 
from >taJL' He does not dte this passage. Whatever iu oci^nsl neaaing^ lis faUcr 
ns.ai;c certainly conveys a meaning akin to foulness, and in the present passage itSMOIS 
to be nearly synonymous with ' rancke,' line 83. See 0th. IV, 45^ — Ed. 

91. Fan] For other untanoes of Intranittive vefbs oonrcrted into tianriliTe ▼obit 
see AniiOTT, § 291. 

9a. AlXEN : These two propositions are independent ; the second is equivalent to 
* Jacob was die one that received Isaacs blessing.' Ecci.es : In Shylock's defence of 
vsuiy, drawn from the example of JaooiVs conduct, there seems to be little apposHensM 
or ingenuity; indeed, it is not easy to discover in what the parallelism of the two cases 
consists. However exorbitant the demands of the money-lender may be, the utmost 
o rt cn t of tlie prafiis socniing to Uw is defined bjr iiiuiusl sdpolatioii between lAn and 
the borrower ; whereas the advantage obtained by Jacob was the result of a stratagem, 
practised after the compact, of which Laban had no suspicion, and the success of 
which was by no means certain. Moreover, the money is to be considered as the prop* 
city of the lender: the ewes were e part of the powewioni of Laban; in short, the 
only circumstance of resemblance seems to be, a supposed earnest appetite for gain 
in each, and a diligent exercise of the means of obtaining it ; and of these, Shylock 
evidently wishes to establisb the jortification iqx» the authoiity of so vcncnUe n 
character. This objedioB maj appear in aome measmc to have been anikipaled bf 
Anthonio's reply. 

102. diuell] Grey (i, ijl) : See Matthro) iv, 6^ where the devil quotes PuUm xd. 
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An euill foule producing holy witnefle, 103 
Is like a villaine with a fmiling cheeke^ 

A goodly apple rotten at the heart. 105 
O what a goodly outfide falfehood hath. 

Shy. Three thoufand ducats, 'tis a good round fum. 
Three months from twelue, then let me fee the rate. 

AnL Well Shylockty (hall we be beholding to you / 

. Signior AtUhomo^ many a time and oft no 



106. Transpose, to follow 102, reading 
Or for A, line 105, Johns, conj. (with- 

dmwn). 

goodly <nu/tdt\godlyoutzid4 Rowe, 
Pope, Theob. Han. Huds. comtfy outside 
BlUqr. 



loR. (h<n...ratf'\ then, ul me sre ; the 
rate — Cam. (Lloyd conj. ap. Can\.) Glo. 
Qa. Dyce iii, Huds. Wh. ii. 

Sing. bia. Klly. 



Il» 13. Boom: Hearing this, Sbylock «how» hit tne feding in hk fim MS he tans 
froa tbesi ; then, just loud enough for them to hear, calculates the ntab ^ 

106. Wariiurtds : But this is not true, that falsehood hath always a Roodly outside. 
Nor does this lake in ihc force of the speaker's sentiment, who would ob&crve tiiat tlut 
falsehood which qnote* Scriptote for it« fwipot iu> > goodly cotride. IVe tbonld thate- 
fore read outsidis falsfhccJ, i e. outside his falsehood, Shylock's Hiath fp it 2): 
Thcite words must be understood as spdceo in an ironical, contemptuous manner, by 
which they are peculiarly applied and oonfined to the imtaaoe wUch bad jot dxen pte- 
■CDted itself to observation. They are not intended to express a genend maxim, which 
h'llds universally; so that Warburton's first objection is beside the piinio=;c. Still more 
So is his other objection ; since this is the very circumstance which gave occasion to this 
aafcasm, aikd Is paiticalarif aUaded to in it. Johmmn: Rtbdttot^ whidi, as DraM 

means honesty, is taken here f :r treachery and knavery, dots not stand for falsehood 
in general, but for the dishonesty now operating. [When Walker, whose libraiy was 
small, suggested {Crit. i, 303) that ' goodly ' shoold be godly, he did not know that aev- 
cnl adilon had followed Rowe in so reading. To me it is a lectio certissima o\\ V.-h 
own merits, even without the many instances whit 1: Walker cites where i^'oodly and 
godly hare been interchangeably misprinted, or without, as Dyce suggests, supposing 
that it had been caught bjr the printer from the pieeeding line.<— ^Eo.} 

109 beholding] See Abbott, 5 372. [.A, form vcr)- commnn in our early writers. 
We have ' beholdingness ' in B. and Fl., The Faithful Friends^ IV, iii, p. 281, ed. 
Dyce.— -Ed.] 

110. BoADi^N {.Vemoir ef Mrt SidJ.yn;, i, 119) : Henderson set out in the play with 
a reading wliicli I slujulil recommend for effect to the actor, but carefully keep from the 

text of Shakespeare The compound adverb many-a-iiitu and-oft is one of those 

dnstered pleonasms wUch have peased UKjnestioned into common ipeedi} afasmd 

enough, like the aldermanic toast, ' a si>ee<ly peace and s>X)n ;' but it was the phraseol- 
ogy of Shakespeare, and should never be suspcaed of corrugation. Hendenon divided 
i^ fiir the sake of strengthening his impression, • Many a tinted — (as if he had implied 
nmny plates,) — ' and of\ on the RialtoI' (the place where merchants most do congre* 
gele, and therefore that where hi< vituperation would be most in-urious,) 'you have 
rated me.' I persuade myself that Shakespeare, with oiu present feehng of the valu' 
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THE MERCHANT OF VENICE [act i, sc. iiu 



In the Ryalto you haue rated me iii 

About my monies and my vfances : 

Still haue I borne it with a patient ftirug, 

(For fuffrance is the badge of all our Tribe.) 

You call me misbeleeuer, cut-tliroate dog, 115 



111. /«] On Cap. conj. CaU.y,fiL 
RyaUo\ Kialto F^. 

112. MMMMr] mamtya Q,. 



Q,F,F^ et cet. 

1 14. badge] hadg F^. 

115. <-«//J caWd Rann, CoU. (MS). 



of character upon the Royal Exchaoge, would have thanked an actor for a disaim- 
intioo 10 floipliitk and jadidflai. Booth : Fnae belbre tmiiBg to Un, and thoir 
great telf-tCftiaint ; turn slowly, and, beginninj; with rising inflection of voice, ad- 
dress Antonio reproachfully. Rounc: 'Many a time and oft' is an old phrase still 
fa m i l ia r \ equivalent to many and many a time — that is, many times, and yet again 
mutf novB timH. RusHTOlt (SS. « Z«9«r, p. 49) poinU out tliM Sfcakwpwie 
uses the phrase apdn in / Hm. tV: I* fi; « Hm. Vt: II, i; Timm^ II, i; and ia 
Jtd. Cxj. If L 

lit. In the Ryalto] IIaluweix: Shalcapeare itsea iadilferently m, <m, and tifm 

the Rialto. The Rialto was, in fact, in the general style of its construction, very sim- 
ilar to the Bouree at Antwerp, tlie model of the original London Exchange. • The 
foure square market-place of Rialto is compassed with pubUke houses, under the arches 
triienaf, and in tlie iniddte poit Ijriiif open, the Bkodianti meet*-^^ 

1617. [See supra, line 20.] 

112. vsancesj bee the quotation from Bacon at line 45, supra, Malone : This term 
«eem (hfce tlnesindieseBseor HiApaf intbefNienl diMBB. Rno: *I koowe • 
gentleman bora* to five hundred pounde laodc, did NCfCr iCOByve above a thousand 
pound of nete nroney, and within ccrteyne yercs ronnynge still upon usurie ami double 
usurie, the merchants termyng it mantt and double usance, by a more denly name, he 
did owe to natfiernionr five thaoMiid pound at dwlaatfboNwyqKl^ 

pounde at first, so that his lard was clean ^nc, bej-ngc five hiinflrcfl poundes inheryt- 
ance, for one thousand pound in money, and the usurie of the same money for so fewe 
yeres ; and ttie man now beggeth.' — IVv^om m thttrye, 1572, p. 32. 

113. Still] That is, always. 

113. shrug] Malonf. : So in Marlowe's Jnv of Malta [II, ii p. 269, ed. Dyce], 
* I leam'd in Florence how to kiss my hand. Heave up my shoulders when they call 
me dog.' 

114. HaU.INVFi 1 r According; to a memorandum, the source of which is unknown 
to me, Shylock 'should assuredly wear a large red cross, embroidered upon his shoul- 
der, libe Senate of Venice baving passed an effict to mortify the Jew*,— many of wlwni 
quitted their territory to avoid its infliction, — that no Israelite should apt^ar upon the 
Rinlto without the emblem or badge alove specified." [In BiHHh's .\cting Copy there 
IS a stagc-du^cction here : ' Showing his yellow cap.' In MS he notes : ' I prefer ttie 
yellaw cap to the cnas npoo the abonlder which other acton iiave worn, my Fathet 
among them. CooVc used the cap, and said that Macklin also used it.'] 

115. call] Rann's emendation: ' Call'd ' is, to me, more tlian plausible. Shylock 
ii idManinK what Anthonw hai done to Um in the past, and (hen oootnati it witfi hit 
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And fpet vpon my lewifh gaberdine, ll6 
And all for vfe of that which is mine owne. 
Well then, it now appeares you neede my helpe: 
Goe to then, you come to me, and you fay, 

Shylocke, we would haue moneyes, you fay fo : 120 

You that did voide your rume vpon ray beard, 

And foote me as you fpume a ftxanger cuire 

Ouer your tfarefliold, moneyes is your fuite. 

What Ihould I (ay to you ? Should I not lay, 

HaUi a dog money ? Is it podible 1 25 

A curre fhould lend three thoufand ducats? or 

Shall T bend low, and in a bond-mans key 

With bated breath, and whifpring humbleneiTe, 128 



116. yjv/] Qq Cap. Knt, Sing. bia. 
Wh. RUe. ^ Raaa. ffH «t 

cct. 

1 20. mofuy^es,] monus, Q,Q||> mmtys, 
F,F^ matUa; Rom. 
lai. rume] rhrnme F,. 
133. tkre/hold,'\ thresMd; Rowe. 



123. u] art Eccles conj. 
125. mtotuy] menus KUy. 

\2b.jh0uid] I-'f. Rowe^vni. i. «M 
Qq, Pope ct cct. 

127. boiul-mansi bondmam F^. 

128. bated] 'htud Cap. Stcev. MaL 
Knt, CoU. Sing. 



praeot conduct, < Well then, it nmo appear*,' &c. He afterward ccfen to Anthonio't 
ntabncBt of hia tai the post, • Yoa diil did Toid,' • Yoo tponiM me ndi • daj/ • Yoa 
called me dog.' This change occurred also to Allen, independently. — Ed. 

116. spet] Dyce: ITie Folio ha.s 'spit' in Meat, for AUas II, i; As You Like It, 
III, u; IV, i; Tarn. Shr. HI, i; Wtnt. Tale, IV, ii, &c. &c. Kolfe: 'Spet* is used 
hf Maum In Ae one iMtniee {Cmmu, 132) in idhich h* caiplays tlie wA, [HaUi- 
well, who enoneovdj fefeis tftt iMNtd lo Z/mfiw, cii* that Millmi Uatadf wioit it 
••pits ' — Kn ] 

ti6. gaberdine] KmCRT: Shylock ipealai of *Ui JivAk gvbadiDe;* tint iade* 

pendently of Vcccllio's assurance that no difference existed between the dress of tlw 
Jewish and Christian merchants save the ycHow bonnet, the wnni ' j^Jx-niine' conveys 
lo US no precise form of garment, its description being different in nearly every Diction- 
aiy, Engliali orfareigo. In GetaMrn, it b called n toek or frock, • naode^ eoit, peltf* 

coat, gown or cloak. In It.ilian, f^a/anJrano, or great coat, and gavitrdina, a pc.-isnnt's 
jacket. The French have foiXy goSan and /sivmfSMr,— ckaka fisr rainy weather. In 
Spanish, gabarHita is rendered a tort of casioek with doae-hottoned aleeves. In Eng- 
BalK a alieplwrd's coarse frock or coat. Halliwell: A kind of large, loose cloak. 
•Fur:f, s {jflwlbenlync of ni<^':eft welvctt for my lonl, gardytt with green cloth of golde, 
and lyned with black sarsnett.' — MS temp. Hen. VIII. 'A gabbardine, tunica 
caaatiea ««3 toitica, a lort of doidde nriU'd Kcnjr, snch as tvaa fonncriy given fof 

liven." cloaki ; vid. pliira apud Skinncrum.' — MS CI. St-^TNTON : It does not app^ear 
that this habiliment, as worn by the Jews, was to any respect different Croa that ia 
wdlnaiy nie 
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Say this : Faire fir, you fpet on me on Wednefday lail ; 
You fpurn'd me fuch a day ; another time 
You cald me dog : and for tliefe curtefies 
He lend yovi dim mudi mcrnqres. 

AhL I am as like to call thee fo againei 
To fpet on tihee again^to ^ume thee too. 
If thou wilt lend this mon^^Iend it not 
As to thy friends, for when did friendfhip take 
A breede of barraine mettall of his friend? 



129. Saythis^ Separate Hoe, Steev. '93 
etaeq. (except Ktly). 

/pef^ QqFf, Rowe. Cap. Knt, 
Sta.Wli.RUe. ^RoweB. .^Pope 
elect 

on . . •iajl'^ last Wednesday Pope -t- , 
Ecdet. WtdnadaylaslCxif, 

130. Youl Y<mr F,. 

d^t amttktr] day tatclher Qq. 



130 



131. mt dog'\ me dogge Q,Q,. mt— 
dog Cap. Steev. Mai. Sing. Sta. 

134. /pef\ Qq F4 Cup. Kn(, SU. Wh. i, 
R]fe. rpk Rowe et cet 

th<e /oo] thee to Qq. 
136. frundi^ friend Ff, Kowe-|-. 

m. i. Dd. Rlft^ Huds. hrnd fir Qq 
et cet. 

AwvwAm] Q,F^ barren Q,. 



129. Prom the Text. Notes it will be seen that SteeTena was the first to resolve this 
Alexandxine into regular verse. For many other ioataaces of aimOar dealing with Alex- 
andrines, both apparent and lod, Me AnoTT> §499. TUs iwiwioii, howevia; is 

wholly for the eye. — Ed. 

131. Booth i Satcaatically,— with a pause and a gulp before < dog,' as fknam. add 
lo have uttered it [See Text. Notes, which ahowtiuit the credit of suggeiting ddl 

pause before 'dog' is due to Cai)ell. Its effectiveness, as employed by Kcan, remains, 
o he aays, still vivid io my Father's memory. — Ed.] Utter ' courtesies ' with suong 
<anphaiii'- 'looidiig up, ai yoa 'bend Vnt/ with • de^dllah grin into Anteido't fine. 
Antotiio should stand erect, lonkin^^ contemptuously nt Shylock till the end, when he 
moves, as if stung, a few paces from his pontion, to retura and aogrily replyi but not 
*oo violently, yet raflideutly to emw Slqdock to pretend alarm and regret at tlu 
*itonn* he has raised. 

137 breede of barraine] TuFnuALD (Nichols's Lit. Hist, ii, 305): Will 'barren* 
metal ' breed ' ? I rather think the Poet wrote * A breed of bearing metal,' i. e. ptodu- 
cbg«aineieue1i]riifaf7,arlnleicit CdDsonanttotfiii»yoakooir,tlwLatiiia eijdalned 
interest thus: faenus, frrum a-crt'ti : nnd the Greeks called it r^ncof. Both which ex- 
pressions take in our Poet's idea of a ' breed.' VVarbukton : A kreed^ that is, intereat 
money bred from the principal. By the epithet barren, the author would instruct as in 
the argument on which the advocalea against usury went, which is this : that money is 
a barren thinp, nnd cannot, like com and cattle, multiply itself. And to set off the 
absurdity of this kind of usur)-, he put breed and barren io opposition. Pol'E liaving 
laid that 'the old editions (two of *en) hafc it, A bribe of banen metal,' Camll 

remarks that 'this is perhajM a mistake : and that the word which follows hr/^rd in this 
copy difler'd from the word he has foliow'd, for this is true of four old ones : and had 
he been pleased to restore it, he had purg'd his author of a glaring absurdity (for what 
siae is— breed ^ thiiigi that axe banen ?) that nins thmngh all his other editions, old 
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JO 


But lend it rather to thine enemie, 


I3« 


Who if he breake, thou maift with better &ce 




Exafl the penalties. 


140 


Shy. Why looke you how you llorme, 




I would be friends with you, and haue your loue. 




Forget the fliames that you haue Itaind me with, 


143 



I J9. ^Vko'\ Then Eccles conj. Qq et cet. 

140. ^HaUiei\ ¥ff Kjit,Wh. i. pinalty I41. iooke you^ Om. I'ope-t-. 

■"■'■■# 

xnA new: — brttd conveys in that place it's genericjl idea, i. e. encrease ; but brteJ is 
dtOM to expns* it \tjt that it's oppotitioo to " inirrtn " may set off and heigbten the 
of rach JWUf* Fakmbs : Old Meres says : ' Uinrie and eoaeoe by gold 
■nd lalvcr is unlawful, Vf**** against nature ; nature hath made them sferi// and itr- 
rm, wane makes them procreativc.' Holt White : The honour of starting this con- 
ceit belongs to Aristotle. See Jle/uMu», lib. i. GRANT White (ed. i) : < Of,' for 
/SrintlieQqfisiHtofdyaiithflrftatbc^batvefylMppf «Almedof bMrennetd'ia 

an increase o( liirren nieta! ; hut, in Lucina's name, what is ' a breed for barren metal ' ? 
£White apparently found an answer somewhere to bis question before be published bis 
SeooiidEdkioii,w1iefdnlwlbl1biredtheQqwithoiitooiiiaK^ Ipivfertfie Ff didded* 
ly. Anthonio is merely repeating the veiy phrase of Shylocic, who had just boasted that 
he made hi? vo]i\ and silver ' breed as fast ' as sheep. Anlhonic's contemjXuous use 
of ' barren ' casts a slur on Shylock's well-won thrift, which assuredly was felt. If the 
icediiigef AeQqt *atMeed yW'bemnnetel'iieqidvetentlo'fthrcedfiartheiiieof 

that which cannot breed,' it is, to me, much inferior to that of the Ff — Ed.] 

139. Who if hej Allen: Quisijidem fran^et ; a proof of Shakespeare's gram> 
mar-idMiot iniliaGlioa; hellwijAftyuliewesuug^^ 'Who— te'nwjrbetekenw 
Mir Mibleet iqiented bjr ^ Or else ' who ' is used for the From niAtfm, which Shaktt* 
speare wouid have written if he had foreseen how he was to end. Abbott, § 249: 
The Supplementary Pronoun is generally confined to cases where the relative is sepa- 
nted fton ite veil) bjr en Inteivenlng clei ie e, end wbeve, on tUs eiooonn^ deemcee 

requires the supplementarv' pronoun. The present passaj^e seems at fir^t a^ though it 
could be explained £by supposing ' who ' to be like which, when the latter appcoxi- 
mBleetiwvalgeri£onsofiuid8«rtodtefi{endsef 'Sairey Gamp']; bet * who' ii pot 
tat whom, and ' exact the penalty ' is regarded as a transitive verb. [Tllil exphneliDn 
cennot, I think, be ranked among the happiest of Dr Abhntt's. — Fn ] 

141. BlaC3CWOOD's Magazine (Dec. 1S79) • When Shylock changes from reproach 
l» ftwoteg in ddt epeeeh, lie [InviNO^ eomee cIom op to Anteido end toodice Mm on 

the breast with an air of familiar cntrcatv, .\n(on:o recoils from him with contemptu- 
ous scocn, and Sbylock bows low, while he winces at the rebuke, lliis has been praised 
•i e fine ctiDke of troth. Bat is it so? Antoiuo hes jut told Stiylodc tliat he ii *es 
nil e to spit on him again, to spurn him too.' Wcold Shylock, with these WOldt ficeh 
in his ears, forget himself so far as to l iy a fincfr on the hatu;hty merchant, never 
haughtier than at that moment when asking a loan from a man he despised. Ag^V, 
ia tueh an action conoeinble In one who feels the pride of race so strong!^ as Shy<- 

lock? For one of 'the sacred nation' like himself to touch the Chiirten merchant 
would, in his mind, be viewed as nothing less than contamination and defilement. 
143. nlUMaM) Aixni : Shjplocii «oapei«t the awtA of d^me (//v^) whidi 
4 
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Supplic your prefent wants, and take no doite 

Of viance for my monQres,and youle not heare me^ 

This is kindc I ofTer, 



<4S 



Bajf. This were kindnefle. 



Shy. This kindnefTc will I ftiowC; 
Goe with me to a Notarie, feale me there 
Your fmgle bond, and in a merrie fport 



150 



145. v/afue\ usage Rowe. 
145, 146. and...offer\ One line, CoU. 



146. I offer.^ I ^tr pOH,¥Jlj. AtUi 

offer Ktly conj. 



Wh. Walker, Dyce iu. 

I45> me: Q . me; F^. 
146. Tkis is] Tku sun is HsD. 



147. Bair.] Q.Q. Ff. Rowe. Cap. OjKie^ 
Cui.Glo.Cla. Hal. Rife. AnLQ^etceC. 



Tkis] Ajft this Cap. 



Antooio luMl been wont to utter againat him, to the ^itUt which be h«d voided 
OB Um. 

■44. doite] Hauiwill: A Low Conntry coin in Shtkespetre't dme of ecoeed- 

ingly small value, and hence the tenn came generally to be used for a very trifle, u 
mere fraction. According to Coryat, the Dutch * use to stampc tlie fiinire of a. maidc 
upon one of their coynes that is called a doit, whereof eight goe to a stiver, and ten 
atiTcn do make onr Entail dialing.'— Omdttto, 161 1, 64a. Faikbolt (ap. Hal- 
liwell) says that these 'coins arc now of extreme rarity, their small intrinsic value OOtt- 
dodng to their loss ; and oux National collection contains no examples of them .... 
the neaiwit ooin wludi reedved s enncnt alamp in Che Middle Agea.' Skxat deiivca 
it from the 'Dutch duit. Remoter origin unknown.' 

149. Dr M. Jastrow ( Young Israel, Mai, 1876) : Does Shylock really intend to 
carry out the forfeiture of his bond ? Hardly ; he intends merely to humihate, to tor- 
toe hit cneaqr,toaee him at hit feet, and fhan to heap ooala of fire on ilia bend fay n 

magnanimous revenge. \Miat a triumjih for the ' dog' that to him, tn the dog, the great 
man should owe his hfe. What a degradation, worse than death, for the ' royal mcr* 
dttflt,' to dn^ found ever after like • chain, the gift of bia veij life at the budi of n 
Jewl [Drjasixowgoea onto tfiow that it waajeaden'a 111^ and votbeiy that dtaqged 

all this.— Ed.] 

150. From this line to line 172 the verses do not begin with capitals, but with lowet 
case, in Q,.^ — ^Ed. 

150. Your] Asm >TT, 5219: Kwr* ««n tft^r, &c. are often uaed in dietrold dgnifi- 
cation, as genitives, where we should nae * tit you, &c. 

15a tingle tend] * Ad obligation, or bond, is n deed whereby the lUSgar oUigcn 
lumself, his heii% encuton!, and admini.strators, to pay • oeitain sum of money to 

another at a day appointed. If this be all, the lx)nd is called a single one, simplex 
oiiigaho ; but there is generally a condition added, that if the obligor does some par- 
ticular act, the obligatioa shall be void, or else shall remain in fuB farce > aa payment 

of rent; .... repayment of a principal sum of money borrowed of the ol'lir;ce 

In case this condition is not performed, the bond becomes forfeited, or absolute at law, 
and charges the obligor.*— BlacxstorA CmmtMaries, iv, 34a LOftO GXtmsu. 
aays that this 'bond to Shylock is prepared and talked about according to all the forms 
observed in an English attorney's office. The distinction between a "single bill " and 
a " bond with a condition " is clearly referred to.' For this latter hasty assertion. Lord 
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If you repoie me not on fuch a day, 
In fuch a place, fuch fum or fums as are 
Exprell in the condition, let the forfeite 
Be nominated for an equall pound 



154 



151 



153. ftrfa^ fmfitUe 



Gunpbdl WW pnpaly criddied hf Roshtom ( Thtamemtary LMgm^ fi. 51), and 

the technical disdnctioo pointed out between ' a single bond ' and ' a }x)nd with a con- 
dition,' to which latter dan, I should say, Antonio's bond pretty decidedly belongs. 
The simplest explanation, to me, is that ' single ' is used oeither in its legal sense nor 
as i|i|llied to tlie bond. SCHMTTT {Lex.) says that it here means ' no more than mere, 
only,' and refers to Temp. I, H, 43a: 'What wcrt thou, if the Kint: of Naples heard 
thee? A single thing, as I am now.' But I am inclined to think that it means 
*W|ianAe,aloiie,' ai ttbned in <ttog|c eonbaL* Sh)flodc wauled the bond oT 
Anthonio, of him alone, and hence •single' refers to Anthonio, and not to the bond. 
Claxendon says that Shylock meant 'a bond with your own signature alone attached 
to it, with<Nit the names of sureties.' I donbt if ' single ' in this sense can be properly 
aii|]Kad to a bond. Wbatever difliacBce tbe pKsenoe or absence of sureties would 
make in a bond with such a condition as Shylock was seeking, the difficulty of find- 
ing sureties might make much difiierence in the ease with which Anthonio could 
ciccBte it. Itactically, tberclbie, I agree widi CtaieadoD, ma&f withboMBng, on 
Icdinical grounds, the application to the bond of the term 'single.' Rou^ says 
{ShaJkei/>eariana, Jan., 1886) that he has sometimes been inclined to explain 'single' 
here as used craftily by Shylock in its technical sense, because Shylock 'wants to nuke 
Ibe " fflW MH H qi i'* upptur lilw fwww at allj merely Ibe "mwiy apwt" liecatb it; as if 
he had said, " Give me your bond without any condition, — at lexst none worthy of the 
name or to be legally enforced, — though for the joke of the thing we will say tltat I 
am to bave a pound of your flesh if yon 6il to }}ay up at the appointed tiaM." * I 
think we need place no limit to Shylock's craftiness, and if a legal acceptation of the 
term 'single,' as applied to the bond, be here insisted on, Rolfe's explanation is pat. 
(Rolfe himself thinks that 'single' is used as Clarendon interprets it) When, how 
ever, we ondertake to dbems tbe temi 'single' in ill legal bcariaes Aere is no end to 
the quiddities and qiiillets we niav sound shrilly and to no purpose. Here, and in the 
Trial scene, Shakespeare accepted what of law there is, as he found it either in the old 
play, oMBtioned by GoiioD, wliidi be lewnle, or in Ser GloMuiid's now 
considered it c R cl i fe for dramatic purposes. It was enough that the scene was laid in a 
far-off foreign land, and in former times, to lend acquiescence on the part of his Eni^lish 
audiences in any apparent misuse of legal terms or violation of legal procedure. — Ed. 

I50-I59. Booth t Jooosety. Keep np this expicMiDa and dmcltle until Bawanio 
interferes, then sud'leuly change it to disappointed m^^e,— bat only ftr a moawnti then, 
at * O father Abnun,' <:ii:c., assume a look and tone of pity. 

154. oominnted] Aunt: Kot nvrntmUed-ftr^ but for/eiifor, i. e. *tbe forfeit 
(nominated) shall be for,' &c. This, therefore, may be one of Shakespeare's fraqnent 
transjx»itions. In fact, ' nominated ' really belongs much earlier : ' and (in a merry 
sport) let it be nominated, that if .... the forfeit [shall] be fur,' ^c. This is tlie way 
'nonunaled* is used in IV, i, 373. Anorr, S Ftryu nearly redundant in this 
passage. [Which I do not think Abbott would have said had Allen's intopretstion 
occuned to him. — Eo.] 
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Of your fiure fldh, to be cut off and taken 
In what part of your bodie it pleafedi me. 

Ant. Content infiuth, He feale to fuch a bond| 
And (ay there is much kindneffe in the lew. 

Bajf. You (hall not feale to fuch a bond for roe, 
lie rather dwell in my neccHitie. 

Ant. Why feare not man, I will not forfaite it. 
Within thefe two months, that's a month before 
This bond expires, I doc expect returne 
Of thrice three times the valew of this bond. 

Shy. O &ther Abram, what thefe Chriftians are, 



156. U f<lda/fth'] Ff, Rowe, Wh. i. it 
shall pkast Pope + . pUafetk Qq ct cct. 

157. in/aUh] QJfj:^ j^Q^Gl^ 
Ml /aUA F et cet. 

JU\ yU 

ijS. tkt /<w] a Jew or Aett/em C3i|k 



■55 



165 

161. />r/7//^] Q,. forfitq^ fitfiUt 
F,. forftil et cet. 

164. valew'\ Q,Fj. value Q, et cet. 

165. Ahram] Qq I^F^. Wh. Cam. Gla 
Del. Cla. Abraham 1-^ ct cet 

^fe\ G^. (oonected in Er 

nia). 



154. Miamll] CLARiNSOif, RoinE,«kd HtmaoM iatoprct Aitas «eqidvaleotfcrlhe 

debt,' but 1 prefer Schmidt's definition of 'exact,' 'just the weight,' where the beams 
of the scales ore exactly, equally couoteipoued, as in Ham. I, ii, 13, <In equal scale 
weighing delight and dcdc* Bus {JaMuch, xi, 277) also adopts this view, and 
tpfWSitely cites not 011I7 IMia'k paiallel use of 'just ' ia IV, i, 343, but abo the title* 
pa^ of the First and Second Quartos, where Shylock's dtKine ouclty tt mealMoed 
in cutting a 'just pound ' of flesh. — Eu. 
tss. lUio floota} This aaggesn Shylodc's datkcr, Orieotal hue.— Bik 

155, t^c. Sai AM.\N { Jews As They .4rf, p. 215): Jew.s are comniinded by their 
imm u t a b le divine Law to love their aeigbbon as themselves, and to treat all living 
creatarei witfi kindness, mercy, and litiiaaiie coo^detatioo. When shughtcring ani- 
mals required for food, they are forbidden to tOClUVe them or to subject them to pvo* 
longed suffering. To mutilate any living creatarai mnch ^^^"^ [Q'^ more?] a human 
being, is strictly o|qx)sed to the merciful spirit of the Jewish Law, as it would be 
abboirent to tlie Jewisii nature. It mqr be eonfidentijr nvetred that no Jew tfiat ever 
had existence, beyond the inflamed imagination of a romancer or a balladmonger, was 
ever justly charged with the abominable crime of animal mutilation, or even with the 
barbarous disposition to mutilate which is ascribed to Shylodc The mere suggestion 
that so honiUe a desire ndght be poaslble^ hat been viewed by all Jews as a find libd 
upon Jewish character. Cruelty to the penon has never been a Jewish vice. 

I57i '5^* He • • • lew] Collibr (ed. o): These words are addressed to Bassanio^ 
ud not to Shylock; oomeqaently, Baasanio innncdiat^ answen. In die (MS) * tiie 
Jew' is dunked to *thee, Jew,' which might have been i|ght if Antonio had been 
speaking to Shylock. [See Text. Notes.— Ed.] 

165-167. O . . . others] Booth : My Father uttered this as an aside, and I rather 
think he was right; but in that case the tone and look should expreai disgust 

165. what] AnKnT,Sss6u 



* 
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ACT I, sc. iU.] THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 
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Whofe owne hard dealings teaches them fufpeft 

The thoughts of others : Praie you tell me this, 

If he fhould breakc his daie, what ihould I gaine 

By the exa€lion of the forfeiture? 

A pound of mans fldh taken from a man, 

Is not to eftimable, profitable neither 

As fleih of Muttons, Beefes, or Goates, I (ay 

To buy his fauour, I extend this Driendihip^ 

If he \\ ill take it, fo : if not adiew, 

And for my loue I praie yoii wrong me not. 



166 



170 



*75 



Ant. Yes Shylockc, I will fcale vnto this bond. 



Shy. Then mccte me forthwith at the Notaries, 
Giue him direction fur this merrie bond. 




1 66. dealingsl dialimg Ff, Row«» 
Sing. Dyce iii. 

Uaektt tktm Uadi Hitm 

ip tutptet Pope + . 



171- pr^UaUt (HHCibr] or prv^UMt 
Pope + . 
vjz. GoaUs,'\ G0a/t. Rmre. 
174. ii/0, Qv. 



167. Praie] F,. 

166. teachesj For other insuutccs of this Nocthern Early £oglub plural ia -r, set 
ABaorr, § 333. 

i66w sttspcet] For other UHtaaees «r Ihe cuUm of * beftn Che isfinifivc^ tee 

ABBcnT, § 349. 

168. breake his daie] Haluwell: The word Jay was frequenll/ used by oui 
old writen in the generic sense of time, and the vob t» hvak in the sense of not keep- 
ing an appointment on a contract. In the old lallad of Grmutus, the usurer recom- 
mends his wife to * keep your day,' that is, adhere strictly to the terms of your loans. 
Conf. Heywood'e T%e Fayre Mmdt «f the Exchange, II, ii, 1 607 : < If yoo do break 
your day, aime yoondf That I will take the forfeit of your bond.' [Maiqr other 
examples nre given, and many more could be added. — Ed.] 

171. Waucek ( Vert. p. 274) : We sometimes find two unaccented syllables inserted 
b e tw een what are ordinarily the fourth and fifth [as here] or the sixth and seventh, the 
whole form bein^ included in one word: 'Is n6t | so ^t ima | ble, pi6 | fiti | ble 
oeitlwr I .' Abbott, % 495, to the same effect. Allen suggests the following punc- 
tOBtfam : ' If not ao cetimable, profitable, neither As,' &c That is, perhaps, is not so 
ettiaaUe (i. e. prafitaUe) as that of dther mattons, beeft, or goela. 

172. Beefes] Clarendon: In / Hen. TV: TIT, iii, 199, the Prince calls Falstaff 
< O, my sweet beef 1' Cotgrave explains t<eu/ to mean ' An Ox ; a Becfci also beefe.' 
The plnnl oocm in a Hem. IV: III, ti, S53. [Murray {New Eng. JXtt.) ghres die 
plural as beevei. — Ed.] 

175. for my loue] Clarendon: Not 'in return for my love,' but 'for my love's 
sake.' [Does Shylock mean • for my love's sake, do not, in this matter, impute an> 
«ai^iooti«cetoiiie^*or (hehasjutqNilMftof *heipag AaAtrnft frvoir*)*doBO^ 
fat my love's sake, hereafter mahmt me * ?— Ed.] 

177. Booth: Eagerly. 
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THE MERCHANT OF VENICE [act i, sc. ill. 



And I will goe and purfe the ducats ftraite. 

See to my houfe left in the fearefuU gard i8o 

Of an vnthriflie knaue : and prefentlie 

He be with you. ExiL 
Ant, Hie thee gentle Itw. This Hebrew wili turne 

Chriftiani he growes kinde. 
Baffl I like not faire teames, and a villaines minde. 185 
Ant. Oimt ODi in this there can be no difmaie, 

My Shippes come home a month before the daie. 

Exeunt. 



179. Jlraite\ ftraigki Q,. 
i8(K Sei\ Laok (coizacted in £r> 
nu). 

fearefull'\ fearless Warb. 
18a. Jl»\ rU FJP^, ImU Tbeob. ii 
etaeq. 

183. Hit...rm\ A« doane line t8^ 
Pope et Mq. 



183, 184. This...kindi\ Qk<^l^ 
Sepuatc line, Q, et cet. 

183. Tki$\ Tke Qq. Pop^ Han. Ca)>. 
ColL Crau CMok Cla. Rire^ Hndi. v 

ii. 

184. grefwes^ growes /<- 1^. 

185. itmu\ttiwu9ctmimatKttnu 
QqFf. 



180. fearefull] Johnson : A jniard that is not tu be trusted, but gives cause of fear. 
Abbott, %y. Adjectives, especially those ending in JuU^ leu^ ile, and nv, have both 
■n ictive and a pMrire mesning. 

183. This, &c.] Booth : Shylock overhean thii, and grins at it as a pleasant Joke^ 
and, moving slowly up tJic Stagey tuns as thqr excnn^ and looks after tfwm irith 
intense hatred. 

185. t«aniM3 loionoH: Kind mivd^ good hngaage. 1<X oonne a ndiprinl for 

termn. But docs it mean no more than 'kind words, (.yxid lanf^tr.gc ' ? Mny it not 
refer to the bond? — Ed.J Lloyd: The thougfatfnl rejoinder of Jktssanio mark* 
apprehension, and fUs ii Ae vojr candoasMas that boteads Um 10 bis ventnc M the 
caskets, when he comneBts on the deceptiveness of onuHMOV *Tlie seaaafaiiK tnA, 
triiidi coBDiitg time pott on To cnlnp the wisert.' 
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ACrilpS&i] THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. \\ 



Aihts Secundus. [Scene /.] 



Etiigr Morochus a tawnie Moore all in white, and tiiree or 
fimre followers accordingly^ with Portia^ 
Nerrijfa, and iknr iramt* 

Afor. Miflike me not for my complexion, 5 
The (hadowed liuerie of the bumifht funne, 
To whom I am a neighbour, and neere bred. 
Bring me the fiureft creature North-ward bom^ 
Where Fkenius lire fcarce tfaawes the yiides. 
And let vs make incifion for your louc, 10 
To proue whofe blood is reddeft, his or mine. 



[Secne I. Bdmont. Rowc* A Room 

a Portia's House. Cap. 
t. Morochus j Mocochittt Ff, Rowe + . 

ftllWC of MfllDGOOa Ql^ 

all in white] all while Ff. 
3. their traine.j her train. Rowe. 



4. Fb. Gotneti} On. Qq. 

5. Mor.] Moroc. Q,Q,. Morocho. 

6. itirmyikf} imming ColL (MS). 
8. Srk^me'l SrA^Q^ 



I. tawnie Moore] It is well (o remember that it is this phrwe in this place on 
wluch stress is laid by those who maintain that Othello, although a Moor, was not 
bhdc Note^ loo, die nfapiot «f the FT: 'a tamit M«tr* mit En. 

4. Flo. Comets.] See Appendix, p. 274. 

5. KOENIG {(Mer SA^ p. loj) : Cotd. 7Tu Song of Salomon^ i« 6: ' Look not upon 
aie^ beaow I am MmSL, became die mu badi looked upon me.* 

6. bunlaltt] Coixm, In hit Nota, &c (1853, p. 114), thinks that kumimg, of the 

(MS), 'seems much more proper, when the African Prince is sjieakinp of his l)lacij 
complexion as the etTect of the sun's rays. To speak of the sun as aitihcially " bur- 
attbed" is my uu i M w d iy.* In a Review of OoUiei^ Afto in ASielwMif (Aug, ISSSX 
the Reviewer denies that the African Prince s|>eal<s thus, and asserts that • he is merely 
throwing brigbtneu and darkness into picturesque contiast, — as the sun is bright or 
■boniihed;'* ao an I, bb ntniwr, dark, or **ibadowed.*" <Shakeipeaie apeaka of 
dtt am aa naiuralfy burnished ; and so far is this firom being " unworthy," it is, in the 
circumstances, highly poetical.' Collier, in his ed. ii, records the reading of his (MS), 
but is not ' so confident that " burnished " is wrong as to exclude it ' and adopt burning. 

7. whom] For odmr hwtanfw wbere tal* penenifiea imttioaal aatoeedeiils, aee 
AflnoTT, § 264. 

8. Bring me] Q, omits ' me,' somewhat to the detriment of the metre, but not to 
dw aenac; it is probably merely a compoaitoi^ ovenighL— Ed. 

II. laddMt] Johnson: To undwilaiid how the tawny prince, whose savi^ digi 
ity ia veqr well aapported, BMana to t ecoaa a aend himself by this chaUei^ it moat be 
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THE MERCHANT OF VENICE [act u. sc. i. 



I tell thee Ladie this afpeA of mine la 
Hadi feard die vaUan^O^ usf loue I fweare) 

The beft regarded Virgins of our Clynie 

Haue lou'd it to : I would not change this hue, 15 
Exo^ to fteale your thoughts my gentle Queene. 

13. feard-^ q,¥t fim>*dQ,Qf Wrf 15. Hatu^ Hath Q,. 

Stockdale conj. t»\iM<^ FX 

14. btjl regarded'\ best-rcganied Stccv. 

lemembeied that rtd blood is a tnditionaiy sign of courage. Thus, Macbeth calls one 
of his fiii^ilcd nldieiB a Hfy-Mva'd hay, a^n, in this play, oowanb aic nid to liava 
liven at white as milk ; and an efieminate and timorous man is termed a milksop^ 
DotJCE (i, 254) : Dr John-son's ot'scrvation derives siipjiort frnm our English Pliny, 
Bartholomew Glantville, who says, ai'ter Isidonis, ' Kecd clothes ben layed upon deed 
aeo Ib KiMBdniiee of ihejv haidjnitt and 1k^^ 

On which his commeniator, Batman, remarks : ' It appereth in the time of the Saxons 
that the manner over their dead was a red cloath, as we now use black. The red of 
vaBnade, and that was over Idags, lords, knights and val7«iint sooMien : wbke over 
deaij^e men, in token of their profession and honest life, and over virgins and matrons.' 
MoNCK Mason (note on Fletcher's Humorous LieuUnnni, IV, iv, p. 511, c<i. Dycc) : 
It was the fashion in Fletcher's time for the young gaUanis to stab themselves in the 
arms, or dsewhoe, in otder to drink the healths of their mistresses, or to write their 
names, in their own blood. The custom is pnrtictjlarly (lescril)cd in Jonson's Cynthia's 
Jitvett £aod mentioned or alluded to in innumerable passages of early writers — Dvcfi-j 
Moroduns aUiideB to tins pntedee in Ae Mtr. tf Vm. See Abwtt, $ 10, for the 
topeiletivc. 

12. aspect] For a long list of words wbfre the accent is neaier the end than at 

present, see Abbott, % 490. 

13. fbard] Aanonvf sgti TUi b not ao inlniMilive vob eoonntad iatoetniul- 

tive verb. It had the signification of fright tn in Anglosaxon and Early English. 

16. ateale] Clarendon : Except I might steal your affections by disguising myseU^ 
a* (Ueves do. Kosmo (p. 103) : Moroeoo^ in older to eomiteraet the judgment (hat 
may be passed on him for his color, appeals to what is, to be sure, somewhat of aa 
internal quality, but which is of a purely physical nature, and therefore, in reality, ex- 
ternal — namely, his blood ; then he refers to his extoior, and tells bow his ' aspect ' 
luti'ftaiied Ike valiuit,' end hoirdie'beM leguded viiipiis of bit dbne'bave fidkn 
in love with his face. Thus far in six verecs he has mentioned • love* three times, and 
twice his love for Portia, whom he has just seen, evidently for the first time. What be 
cdb «love,* dicfcibre^ is nothing hat • deriie lo poMev Poitia for ber wealtb and ber 
fair reputation, — a purely superficial affection, not an honest love down deep in the 
heart. Then he goes on to talk of the devotion of true love, and he declares, with a 
jingling of his sabre, that to win Portia he is ready to confront perils and engage with 
KoBB aDd been. BDrtia's assniance fbat be stood as fair as any other of her sniton 
conveys to tis, who know what her feelings toward those others are, a keen satire, 
wliich becomes extremely comic when Morocco thanks her for it In the choice itself 
troe to Us whole cbameter, Moracoo passes by tbe lead cssbct soldjr on aceonat of its 
hooidy exterior, and hesitates between the silver and gold solely with reference to his 
meiitsi and finally chooses the gold entirely in accordance with iu exterior and 
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/V. In tearmes of choife I ani not folie led 
By nice direflton of a maidens eies : 
Bcfides, the lottrie of my deftenie 
Bars me the right of voluntarie choofing : 
But if my Father had not fcanted me, 
And bedg'd me by his wit to yeelde my felfe 
His wife, who wins me by that meanes I told you, 
Your li^ (renowned Prince) than flood as fiuie 
As any commer I haue look'd on yet 
For my aflTeflion, 

Mor, £uen for that I thanke you, 



17. Por.] Portia. Q,. 

19. d^ndt^ <^ d^fHt^ 



17 
20 



25 

22. tw/] 'Mill Han. Cap. Steev.'Ss* 
Rann, Mai. Dyce iii, Huds. CoU. iii 
84. Q.Q.. thtnY^ 



its inacripUon, as he wishes to have that wluch all the world desires, and more than he 
dcMxvcs. 

17, 18. In tearmes . , . By nice] Conf. 'in way of smile,* 1, 5, 61, and 'In way 
of maniage,' line 48 of this present scene, and many other instances ot the omissioti 
of tlw definite utide^ in Abbott, §§ 89, 9a 

17. tearmes] Karl Elze (_/b>ir^j«-A, vi, 166): The tenns for the choice of the 
caskets were devised to frighten off unwortliy ami unlovalile wrjocrs, like the French 
jumping-jack, the German toper, and the NeapoUlan dilettante in the noble art of 
hone-diodBK. Id pUBi»OM,Partk's Father did aoCtirish that she ahonldbe^^ 

prize of a wooer who should choose her for the sake of her pold and silver, one who 
should in mairiage seek outward show not inward worth, one who should love her for- 
tone not hendf. And yet— «trange i f iiifndiiliim I HiMsanin it wis who set oil for 
Belmont on purpose to win the ' Golden Fleenf wUlt lo fhe Princes dl Am^OB and 

of Morocco, with their royal wealth, this mercenary motive could not be imputed 

We leara to know afterwards that iiassanio, in sjate of his prodigality and too swclliivg 
l«it. Is at heart aaoimd, mealf chaiaelcr, and does not love Foriia's wealth nwre thai» 

her very self. 

18. nice] Dyce: Scrupulous, precise, squeamish. 

aa Bars] Abbott, § 198 : VoIm of abbtion, snch as Air, haa^k, forbid, often omil 
Uie pr^Ktsition before the place or inanimate object. 

22. wit] Theobald (Nichols's III. of Lit. ii, 305) : T would read, will. So in 1, 
ii, 25, ' the will of a dead father ;' lb., line 89, ' you should refuse to perform your 
Father's will}' /Inline 104, «h]r the manner of njpnidier's will.* JOHmaw: I sap. 
pose we may safely rcarl •.vilL rnnfined me by his will. Steevens : As the ancient 
signiiication of * wit ' was sagacity, or power of mind, I have not displaced the original 

23. Hia] Abbott, $ 218 : Hit, 4in Ac. beiag genithree of ht, tk*t Ac^ nay Mamfc 

9UI the antecedent of a relative. 

24. stood] The same construction as ' had scanted ' just above. 

U. M Mn] CLAUMDOH : A lefeRoee to the oooqtexion of the Moor. 
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Therefore I pray you leade me to the Caskets 
To trie my fortune : By this Symitare 
That flew the Sophie, and a Perfian Prince 
That won three fields of Sultan Sclyman, 
I would ore-ftare the fierneft eies that looke : 
Out-braue die heart mod. daring on the earth; 
riucke the yong fucking Cubs from the fhe BearCi 
Yea, mocke the Lion when he rores for pray 
To win the Ladie. But alas, the while 



J9. ^mUHTtl Q.Q,. StmUmr Q,. 

Symitar Ff. 

30. Sefkii\ Sc^y Q, et cel. 
P ir t$ i £t \ Pirhut^ Rmm. 

32. ore-ftare\ Q,FfQ,, Rnwe, Cap. 
Knt. Sta. Wh. i, Rife, outjiare Q, et 
oat 



28 



30 



35 



34. ybelnv] mekU^ Klfy. 

35- " Q.Qj- 

/rayj ff'tyt Rowe. 
36. Hie Zddlir.] tkit^ lady, Rom fi «t 
leq. 

tskiU'\ wkiUt Pope. 



ja Sophie] Johnson : Shakespeare seldom escapes wdl when he Is entangled irith 
geocnqilqr* The Prince of Morocco must have trav^ed ftr to kill flie Sophjr of Pwb. 

Tyrrwhitt : Tt were well if Shakespeare had never 'entangled' himself 'with geog- 
raphy ' worse than in the present case. If the Prince of Morocco be su{^x»ed to have 
soved in the vauf of SohaD Sofywtmt Setmdt far instanee), I see x» gugrmfliiad 
objection to his having killed the Sophi of Persia. (Sec D'llcrbclot in Solyman Ben 
Selim.) Halliwell : The Prince, however, clearly means to say that he won three 
fields from Solyman. CLARENDON : In ' The Table ' at the end of Tkt XStttry o/tAe 
IVams Mmtnut tkt JltrJta umdAt J^mimu, wattai ta Italian by J. T. Minadai, and 
translated by Abraham Hartwell, London, 1 505, we read : ' S^ijt, and Safi/o, an auncient 
word signifying a wise man, learned and skiliiill in Magike Natuxall. It is growen to 
be the oonunon name of the Emperonr of Posia.* The tint monaidt trho bora dm 
name was Ismael Sophi, the founder of the SufTavian dynasty, at the beginning of the 
1 6th Century. So says MiU in his British India, but Minadoi, p. 48, affirms that h« 
did rather renew it in his own person. It is not necessary to suppose that Shakespeare 
was at aU careftd of Ustadcal aeouaqr; bat probably he refers, in the next line, to the 
unfortunate campaign which Solyman the Magnificent undertook against the Persians 
in 1535. [The 'Sefi of Persia' is mentioned in Lkr Jud von Vetudigt perfonned 
daring Shakespeafc's UTetfane bjr Ei^lish come^na oik die Coittbeat See Appendix, 
•Source of the Plot.'— Ed.] 

33. ore-stare] A majority of editors have decided, and, I think, rightly, that Q, has 
here decidedly the better word. Again, in line 35, 1 think ' he ' of and Ff is better 
dian tlie coUoqpial m of Q,«— EiK 

36. alas, tbe while] Staunton: The vernacular plirv^e a!a-:, or ret^e the -whine, 
appears to have been a parenthetical ejaculation of sorrow, with no more determinate 
meaning than Piatol*t«lameM thefdbn^' or our 'it's aad to drink.' It ocean afain in 

Hen. V: IV, vii, 78, and in Jut. Cas. I, iii, 82. Rolfe: This expression seems orig- 
inally to have meant, ' Alas for the present state of things !' but it came to be used as 
indefinitely as the simple ' alas I' CtA&ENOON : Compare Ezekitl, xxx, 2 : * Woe wocth 
ShedqTi* 
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If Hercules and Lychas plaie at dice 37 

Wliich is the better man, the greater throw 

May tume by fortune from the weaker hand : 

So is Alcides beaten by his rage, 40 

And fo may I, blinde fortune leading me 

MilTe that which one vnworthier may attaine, 

And die with grieuing. 

Part You muft take your chancy 
And either not attempt to choofe at dl, 45 
Or fweare before you choofe, if you choofe wrong 
Neuer to fpeake to Ladie afterward 

In way of marriage, therefore be aduis'd. 48 
jS. Mm,] HMX^RowB. Thebli.«te«b 



40L rage] Theobald (ii. ReOtred, p. 166) : Tbo' the whole Set of Editions con- 
ear in (hit Reading I am voy «dl aami'd, anl I dan mf (be Kaada* will be ao loo 

anon, that it is corrupt at Bottom. Ltt us look into the Poet's Sentiment, ami the His 
toy of the Persons represented. If Hercules (says he) and Lickaz were to play at Dice 
fisr the Decision of their Superiority, Liehas, the weaker Man, might have (be better 
Cast ef the Two. But bow then is Aleides beaten by bis Rage ? To admit This, we 
must suppose a Gap in the Poet, tind th.nt some Lines are lost in which Hrrctdes, in his 
Passion for losing the Hand, had thrown the ik>x and Dice away, and knock'd his own 
Head agMMt tlM Wall far meer Madnen. Thas^ Indeed, ndgjbt be be leid, in tome 
Sense, to be beaten by bis Rage. But Shakespeare had no such Stuff in his Head. 
He means no more than, if Liehas had the better Throw, so might Hereules himself be 
beaten by Litkas. In short Lickas was the poor nnibitnnate Servant of Heremles, who, 
onkaotHa^y, braog^t his Master the enTenom'd Shbt, dipp'd in the Blood of the Cen- 
taur Nessus, and was thrown headlong into the Sea for his Pains. [OviH's Mftam. ix, 
155.] The Poet has aUuded to some Parts of this Fable in another of his Plays ; {Ant. 
A* Onp. IV, sH, 43] and there indeed a leaionaMe Intimation is made of tttrtmkt 
arofsting himself thro' his own Rage. Can we desire more than to know this one Qr- 
eumstance of LieMas's Quality to set us right in the Poet's Meaning, and put an End to 
all the present Absurdity of the Passage ? Restore it, without the least Scruple, only 
widi coMing oir die TiO of a abi^ Letter; So la AkUa beaten by bla Pags. .... 

Tlie Tcr\- enccllcnt T orl Lansdowne, in hi-^ .Altemtion of this Pby, tho' he might OOl 
Stand to make the Cotiectioa upon the Poet, seems at least to have understood the Pm- 
mge exactly ai I do; And fM be ehaagea the Vene^ letuas Ae Sense of it in diii 
Manner ; ' So were a Giant wonted by a Dwarf.' Tbo* I had made the Emendation^ 
before I thought to look into hi*; Lordrhifs Performance, it is no small Satis&ction to 
mc, that I have the Authority of such a Genius to back my Conjecture. 
48. laway] See'Iatcannea/lioe 17. 

48. aduis'd] Johnson: Therefore be not prccipifnnt; consi ier w«ft idhat yott art 
So'do. • Advis'd ' is the word opposite to rtuk. [,See I, i, 152.J 
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THE MERCHANT OF VENICE [act II. 8& I. 



Mor. Nor will not, come bring me vnto my chance. 

For. Firft forward to the temple, after dinner 50 
Your hazard (hall be made. 

Mor. Good fortune then, Comets, 
To make me bleft or curfed'ft among men. ExeunL 53 

49. c»mu...vtUc\ then/on irimg mu to 52. Cornets.] Om. Qq- 

1>}pe+ . S3. bUji'^ bkt/t Steev. '93. 
: nA ] lo n_, Pope+ . emtftd]^ tmr/tdjt 

ffi, UmpU\ taik KU7. 



49. Nor will not] For other iwitMicct «f doabl* Mfitthm, Me Anoir* $4o6hilM 

aIxjvc T, ii, 26: 'nor refuse none.' 

49. vntoj F, here wisely followed to ihe iroprovcrnent of ihc mclrc. — Ed. 

50. iMBple] EociJBt Where, 1 rnpfMee^ the oedi riw qnke of to ht edndnie- 

tcrcd to ihe suitors. Keightlev {Exp. p. 149): Surely 'temple' ha?; rin meaning 
here. MuU not the poet have written iaiU/ la Lutrtu (St. 168 j, in the Var. Shake* 
speare, • Her Mtted ttmfU ' is printed *Her eecnd kdk,* I «i aol mnue dbit anj 
erilie bii obMrved this palpable error. The term tMt, it ONqr be obMrred, was much 
more used by our forefathers than by us. Ci arrndon: The mention of a temple 
instead of a church seems odd here. Perhaps I'oma's Koman nanie led Shakespeare 
momeDtarily to Ibeget that she was a Christian, or the mention of Herenles and Uchas 
may hnvc fpvcn his thoughts a classical turn. 

52. OoodJ Eccus: Morochius cannot mean that^ood fortune, rts opposed to Am^ 
•hould mate Mm amtd; 'good' it here onlf en cpidiet of respect applied to Forteae 
in his address to hcrt *TlMa,0 good Fortmel it will be tlqr laek, or office^ to nake 
me blest, or/ &c. 

53. bleM] Steevens: That is, blessed'st. Walker {CrU. i, 218) gives man> 
inMancci* not alone Ikom ShaiccfpeaM^ bet from the EHtabethan poeli» wKh whom, ae 

he sny:, the idiom is not unfrcqucnt, of 'nttaching terminations to one adjective, which 
affect others.' Thus, ' The generous and gravest citisens,' — Meax. /or Mtas. IV, vi, 
. 13; *Thebimibie8« die|mnidertHdldotfibe8r,'--5iMs.]iaac. We have ttie adveriM 
tennination in ' Why do you speak so staitinglj and radl,*— (M. HI, iv, 94. Agiain, 
the usage, whereby the laittr of two su]->erlaiivc.s copulated with and b changed into a 
positive, is frequent in Shakespeare and his contemporaries. Conf. * The Uu tondi- 
and mtmtmiid tpirit,*— iAr. ^ Fm. Ill, B. 310. The cocrcaponding oeetkm 

in Abbott is 398. Eccles remarks that the present passage will he * pcod ?ense 
enoogb, though we should suppose " blest " only in the positive degree which it true, 
but die Bomber of imtancea allc^ by Walkar ihow fhat the nvcriatiTe wpfSm to 
both adjectives ; moreover, in this prtMiit lincb ihere ii Uw mmi^ of n aopcritallffe la 
* bleat,' which aatisfiei the ear.— Ed^ 
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\Scene 



EaUer the Ckwtu alont. 



Ch» Certaindy, my confcience will fenie me to run 
from this lew my Maifter : the fiend is at mine elbow, 



^Scene II. Venice. Rowe. Venice. A 
Sireet. Cap. 

I. EiiMr...J Enter laiinrfflnt alone. 

Rowc. 



S. tw//] zvill ncl liai. 
mtmt\ my Rowe i. 



I. The lack in the Qq of any divi^on into Acu and Scenes is made use of by £C' 
CUS to fe*an«nge the order, whereby the Pint Act ends iriA the ''*"«?-tfif¥» ef (be 
Flrinee of Morocco, and the Second with tl^at of Arragon. It is not sllogetlier for the 
sake of sensational cftect that he thus closes tlic Acts, hut for reasons connccte<l with 
the dramatic time of the action, reasons which will be found more fully discussed in 
die Appendix. At the fint fatesh then seems to be n degree of pi o |Mi e ty ia (his le^er* 
rangement; in each of the first three Acts we have a Casket ^ccr.c, with all its attend- 
ant bravery, and the charm and fragrance of Belmont dominate the Ghetto } but the 
Master is v^ser than ell of us. The play hereby becomes three (fifoent stories, at (he 
end «f each we draw a long breath, instead of keeping our suspense locked up to the 
very close. Portia has just told Morocco that his hazard mi!5t be made after dinner; 
Ecdes accordingly takes the Seventh Scene of Act Second, wherein Morocco makes 
Us choice^ and (rsaslevB % to dus Tint Act, and doses (he Ac( with it. Hie Hut 
Scene of the Second Act, according to Eccles, now opens at Venice, with Launcelot 
Gobbo. * The particular time of the day,' he says, * is undetermined ; Bassanio, how- 
ever, upon his entrance, desires that ** supper may be ready by five of the clock." ' — Eik 

1. Clowne] Douce (i, p. 271): There is not a single circumstance through the 
whulc of this play which constitutes I .auncelot an all<nved Fool or Jester; and yet there 
is some reason for suf^osing that Shakespeare intended him as such, from his beti^ 
called «/eMI,e>tip/ of Hagai's oApring, and la one place Mr Ibol. It is not reason* 
able, however, to conclude that a person like Shylock would entertain a domestic of 
this description ; and it is possible that the foregoing terms may be designed merely as 
synonymous with the appellation of <4nM, as in Ltn/t Lab. Latt. On the whole we 
have here a proof that Shakespeare has not observed that nice dlscriniaslion of dm* 
meter in his clowns for which some have piven him credit, 

2. will serucj Eccles : He must be understood to mean that his conscience will 
finallf be indoced to ncqnicsc e in, or even be nwiifsnt to^ his pupose ci tanning away 
from the Jew. Halliwell : The particle not, a word frequently omitted in early edi- 
tions of plajrs, seems essential to the sense of what follows. The fiend beats the con- 
science, but the latter a represented as firmly inveighing against the desertion of his 
mnHer. AUIN : Read either ' will not* with Halliwell, or < will ferbtd^ which is not 
•Otmy remote from the Jiirtus lilerarum. 'Will not' is more plausible for modem, 
tbsB for Old, English. Will, in Shakespeare, is oftener equivalent to veut, intends. 
Now *it is deer (from what it has been iqring and ctwitimifs to say) that oqr con* 
science intends to forbid nqmuuiing Awajr' is csactly co Ml i tent with die fiw^ as staled 
by Launcelot himsdf. 
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and tempts me, faying to totflobbe, Launcelet lobbe^ good 

Launcelet, or good lobbe, or good Launcelet lobbe, vfe 5 

your ler^s, take the ftart, run awaie : my confciencc faies 

no ; take iieede honefl Launcelet, take heed honed lobbe, 

or as afore-faid honeft Lautwlet lobbe, doe not runne, 

fcorne running with thy heeles ; well, the moft coragi- 9 

4. tetnpts\ attempts FjF^, Rowe i. I-auncclot Rowe. 
4, &c. lobbej (^FjQj, Rowe ii. Job 9. Aeeles] bells Anon. ap. HaL 
F,F^, Rowe i. Gobbo Pope et scq. tungwrn"^ Q.Q,. ceuragioiu Q^tt 

Launcelet] QqFf. (Lancelet Q,.) r0itf4;fuwf Coll. (MS). 

4. lobbe, &c.] This spelling, repeated half a dozen times, is apparently one of those 
wild and inexplicable freaks to which the old compositon were subject, and fiunHJar 
enough to the readers of old plays. Or it may be an indication of (he piecemeal com- 
position whereby these plays were set up. Launceloi's father enters a few lines lower 
dowik,«iid Ua name it conairtently spelled GM9 timmghont; uid Launcetofs ipeechci 
are at once indicated by Lan. or Laun. for over a hundred lines, when, at line 1 43, they 
•re agvn indicated by Clo. (See the Text. Notes for the way in which this lobbe misled 
and IU>we.) I am afraid we must echo Bottom : ' man is but an ass, if he go about 
to expound this.' — Eix 

4. Launcelet] Whitk (ed. i) : This invarial le 5;;>elling in the QfjFf, — the Fnglish 
diminutive of LattHttt — wanmnts the beUcf that such was its original form. But as the 
nomenditare of the Dnmlis Penoiue is pordy Italian, as die dimimilive in thait lane 
guage b formed in otto, and as the present name has been in the text faVAtutBdicd and 
Mty years, it is not worth while to make a change in so trivial a matter. 

9. with thy heeles] Stesvens : Launcelot was designed iox a wag, but, perhaps, 
not Ibr an abaud one. We niay therefoR loppoie no neii espiesaioa woold have bcim 
put in his mouth as our author had censured in another charartfr When Rstol says, 
* he heats with ears,' Sir Hugh Evans very properly is made to exclaim, < The tevil and 
btsUunI wbitt plinisetsilui,/i»AMKr fl»M Mrrf whyit iaalie^^ Totalkof 
running' wUh one's heels has scarcely less of absurdity. It has been SOBCated that we 
should read and point the passage as follows: ' Do not run; scorn running; withe thy 
heels :' i. e. connect them with a wUh0 (a band made of osiers), as the legs of cattle 
are bannpaed in aome eoontries to prevent their stiagj^ing ftr Iram borne. I Uiinlc 
myself bound, however, to add that in Much Ado, the ver>' phrase, th.it in the present 
instance is disputed, occurs : ' O illegitimate construction ! I scorn that with my heels/ 
L e. I recalcitrate, kick up contemptuously at the idea, as anlmah throw op titdr lilnd 
legs. Such also may be Launcelot's meaniog. [I do not for a minute suppose that 
Stecvens, that ' Puck of Commentators,' was serious when he started this lauphable 
emendation. I think he chuckled in anticipation over the grave and didaaic refuta- 
tion wUdi it wodid receive fhom Itblone^ aa it did. No one Icnew better than Stec* 
vcn<:, with his retentive memory- r.ml extcn<,ivc reading, that the phrase was pro%'erbial; 
but the Hcnd was at his elbow, he took a good start, and has led the commentators a 
very pretty diaae ever nnce. Had there been anything indelicate in the allusion, hia 
note would have been signed Amner or Collins; as it is, he says simply, ' It has been 
suggested,' and in citing the passage from Muth Ad»% be knew well enough that he 
gave all the explanation needed. — Ed.] 
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otts fiaid bids me ^axSkit,^ laies the fiend, away iaies 10 

the fiendy for die beauens roufe vp a brauc minde (kies 

the fiend) and run; well, my o(Mifcience hanging about 12 

ialk]QqFt KiRoire. Ktljr. 4MiMu^Co]LDyo^Wh.i,Clvki^ 

II. for] 'fort Coll. iii (MS). Rlfc. haven; M. Mmod. 

keauem\ (^^Ff, Rowe+, SUL l\. rmtft\rofeY^ 

k»mnmi Gqi. Steer. MiiL Knt* Sbc. la. nw/jnm. Roira. 



10. fia] NlCHoi^oN (A'. &* Qu. 6th Scr. yoI. i, p. 333) : Why was this Italian word 
in not ttnconunon u:>e in bhakespearc & England, and why docs Shakespeaxc iluiik it con- 
gpuatlopatitliiilotlwiBoiidicf ootitaljr ai|iidt<^«ittad ladtDiniiJifiqil^M 

bred, clown ? The answers, I think, lie in tlir fact, told us by Capt. John Smith in his 
Staman's Grammar^ that via, or, as he spells it by pionunctation, ivd, a nautical tena« 
fiom (h« ItaliaQ, like MMne odioi^ was a wofd of exhamiioa toed by a boafi cunr 
iriien redottbliitg their stroke or pulling more vigorously. It was apparently ^kcn 
unanimously, and, like the jiaviors' ' Hoh !' after each stroke, fur he gives it thus, • Vea, 
vea, vea, vea, vea, vca.' iicnce U was doubtless in common use among the Thames 
vatenaca. bnx (/I. vbL ii, p. 305) : Stoee viilioe loy ibmer aole^ I 
add that I have found ' via' was used contemporaneously in England to horses, Gcr- 
vase Maikham, in hu Qmntry CmttntmtntSt 161^ twice gives ' via, bow, hey ' at pi>. 
40aad45, aitennicf cnoooagement fioB their ridcCTtohoiMi. Abo in feii daieA 
«fMf, 1617 : ' But if you crie Iloa^ Ho, or Hey, Hey, or Via, Via,' &c. [HaLUWBU 
had already called attention to Markh.im's reference to it in CJuofmnd Good J/nt- 
bandry, p. 1 5, as a word to be used in encouraging a horse.J 

11. iMBoaiM] Camli. (n, 60 1): Sipial diaBgea in wase^ made bf |wiiirt«a>ion 
can rarely be lay'd licforc a reader in any ether way than that we are now taking: — 
'for the heavens ' is in all prior copies conoected with 'rouse ' &c., having no point be- 
twcea them; and aome m odct M mark tndi iff connectioD adll itronger, by changing 
JUmd*s comma into a semicolon : How they undentood them, or wlietber thef naidcr 
stood them at all, matters not; pointed as they are at this present, the words have no 
difficulty } and by giving voice to this passage, through tour sentences, we shall feel in 
the only cadence and ran of them the pointing'B rectitnde: the wordi are (band in the 
month of some other characters and (partictdarly) in that of Deatricc at II, i, of that 
plaj. But what impropriety, says some objecter, in making the '^Jieud' speak them! 
True; and In that very impropriety lyes the wit : btnndeis and bbe eonduriom of all 
amis, join'd with numberless o<ldities and an innate honesty, make up this character ; 
some choice flowers in his way the modems rob him of towards the sjicech's end, by 
jtdopting the readings of a quarto. Gifford {Every Alan Out 0/ Hu Humtntr, II, i, 
p. ^ ed. 1816): The words, *lbr Ae heavens!' are meidy a petty cath; and where 
soever they occur, in this manner, and by whomsoever they are sjxjken, mean neither 
more nor less than — by heaven 1 . . . . That no Aitore doubts may arise on the subject 
t win inbtoin two or three of ai many wore examples which I oonld fantantly prodncet 
the first shall be from Jonson himself : ' Come on, Sir Valentine, I'll give you a health, 
for the hcnvens, you mad Cajnicio.* — The Gis( is AUfrdi. The second from his old 
enemy Dekkcr : * A lady took a pipeiiill or two (of tobacco) at my hands, and praised 
it, for dte heafensi*— £fcfr«tn«v' ^ Ihmt^nm Put, And* l» €ondnd«» Tweddlib 

the drunken | ij >cr in Pasquil atiA Katharine, exdain^ ' I BHIlt goe Mid dap Wf Bl» 
IVMs' dicekes (his taborj there, for the heavens.' 
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the necke of my heart, faies vcrie wifely to me .* my ho- 13 
neft friend Launcdet, being an honeft mans fonne, or ra- 
ther an honeft womans fonne, for indeede my Father did 15 
fomething fmack, fomething grow too ; he had a kinde of 
tafte ; wel, my confcience (aies LemeiUt bouge not, bouge 
laies the fiend, bouge not faies my confctencei confdenoe 
(ay I you counfiule wetl, fiend lay I you counlaile well, 
to be rulM by my confcience I fliould ftay with the lew 30 
my Maifter,(who God blefle the marke)is a ktnde of di- 

16. too\ to Q,Q,, Pope et icq. IITTlMobk Wvb. JobB. 

lincelctj Om. Q,, Pope + . Voft-^-. 
17, 18. i0Hge\ hidge F . budg F^. 91. (flHi# Gtd^ Q,<^ vtk9{GoJ 

tit I9> €mtfeit$ue^,tMifl ttmtiaue.^ «t cel. 



16. tmack] EccLES : 0/ a knave^ he may be understood to mean. Whether we 

take ' smack ' as sipnifyinc^ tinctured or as smacking- the lips, with cither acceptation, 
* he bad a kind of taste ' may agree ; the ditierence will not be great respeclmg the 
monditjr of old Gobbo. To'crawto'IfuppowtohaTebeenacaiilphnie^lNitwhieh 
it seems not very easy precisely to define ; it may he de-iigneil to express a pretty strong; 
natural Has to knavish tricks, cheating practices ; or all taken together may imply 
nothing mace than the old nun's original propensity to certain conjugal infidefidn m 
opposed to his wife's honesty. ClarenixiR: *Gloir to.' A household phrase appUed 
to milk when burnt to the bottom of the sauce-pan, and thence acquiring an unpleasant 
taste. ' Grown,' in this sense, is still used in Lincolnshire. (Brogden's Diet. 0/ Pith 
pimeial »M, fte.) ' 

17, &C.3 DorcE ft, 2551 thin'Ks it not tmprobal)le thnt Mliis curious stnifjplc between 
Launcelot's conscience and the hend might have been suggested by some well-known 
etocyin Shakcqieare's time, grafted* on a monldihlhble, which Donee proceeds to Mt 
forth, wherein a woman's laziness argues with her conscience about getting up in the 
morning to pi to mass. [How inexhaustible and untiring was Shakespeare's indMtlJT 
in collecting materials wberefrom to compose his patchwork plays ! — 

19. fiend . . . mil] FtmmvAU. (Awmn^r U Qmofit /): Q, nritwe Lanodo^a 
point by making him s.iy, • Fiend say I you counsel ili,' where we must [jtV] have the 
Heyes ' well,' to match the ' G>nscience say I you counsell well,' and Lancelst'c &!> 
lowing the Fiend's advice by tmdging from Shylock. [On what compuMdn mmiyn 
believe that lo^ic or reason mlts in anything that is said by Launcelot, 'whose co«e 
fell a bleeding on black Mon i-iy 1x^1, at six o'clock in the morning, falling out thai 
year on Ashwedncsday was foure years in the afternoon ' ? It may be that Q, is right, 
but that Gobbo'i words an here illogical does not, I think, prove Q, wrong; certainly 
not so wrong as that the passage can b>c cited, as Furnivall cites it, in conclusive proof 
that is the more correct text. Pope, Theobald, Hanmer, Warburton, and Dl 
JORMSON an prefentd in tlus passage the text of Q,.— En ] 

no. to be rul'd] See Abbott, $ 356, for instances of infinitives indefinitely used. 

SI. marke] ClarENIWN: This jihrase b useil .•vs a jwentbetic ajy .ln^- for some 
ptofiute or vulgar word. RoLFR : The origin and meaning of it are alike obscure. 
(Ftaf. F. J. Chiu> si^gests to me that it may have been derived from the mark set 
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uell ; and to run away from the lav I fliould be ruled by 32 
the fiend, who fauing your reuerence is the diuell him- 
felfe : certainely the /<w is the verie diuell incarnation, 
and in my confcience, my confcience is a kinde of hard 25 
Gonfcience, to offer to counfaile me to ftay with the Iew\ 
giues tbe more friendly couniaile : I will runne 
fiend, my heeles are at your commandement, I will 
runne. 

EiUir old Goibo wUh a Bajket 30 

Gob. Maif^er yong-man, you I praie you, which is the 
waie to Maifter lewes ? 

Lan. O heauens, this is my true begotten Father, who 
being more then fand-biinde, high grauel blinde, knows 
me no^ I will trie oonfiifioas with bim. j3 



14. (AW//] Devii's Ktly conj. 

imeama/i&n] mcamall Q,, Pope, 
Ge. Cam. Glo. Cla. in-eamatum Rann. 

25. u a] Ff, Knt. u ^« Qq at Cflt 

26. lew ;] lew, Q,. 

28. eommanJemffU'] et HUMUUi 

Cam. Cla. Glo. Wb. ii. etmmm$dmmt 
Rowe et cet. 



c«c 

31. ym^-man\ F.. yvitg num Q^. 

young-man V\C^Y\\. Rowe-f. 

33. [Aside. Johns, et seq. 

35. iwtf,] tut; Q,. 

t<mfuJlons\ condttfitmt Q^, JobUL. 
Steev. Mai. Var. Knt. 



upon iiiolaten;, in Ezfkifl, ix, 6. In the misplaced parenthesis before 'wltO^'OM of 
the many proo£E is afforded that the Folio was pcinted from Q,. — Eo.] 
aj. MidBfr jfonr rracrance] Thli phnae it toed in oncli the now mgf n *God 

bless the mark.' — Ed. 

24 diuell] If it be desirable to spoil this speech by making sense of its JMMWenC^ 
KuuHTUY's einendatioD, 'Devil's incaroation' will serve the tiun. — £d. 

3a. lewee] Xnigiit: (The Jem* Quiter] ii dtuled on tlie end wUeh leedi to 
Me<strc, There are houses there old enoiigh to hare been Shylork's, with balconies 
fimn which Jessica might have talked; and ground enough beneath, between the 
IwDMi Hid ike mlH; ftr her bver to ataod, Uddea In Ae ibedoir, er nndec a *pent* 
fioaae.* Heace^ too, her gondola mi^ht at once start for the mainland, arMMNit having 

to traverse any part of the city. — (M). [Miss Martineau ? — En ] 

34. eand-blinde] CaI'ELL : That is, purblind ; a vulgar phrase for it, as stone-blind 
b for those who are quite so: Leaacelot finds a Uind between these, which he eaDs 
•gravel-blind.' Mai.onf. : So in Latimer's First Sermon on the T.nnl's Prnyrr : 'The 
Saintis be purre-blinde and sand-blinde.' Clarekoon: Cotgnve has ' Berlui : f. 
The being nad-blhid, or pur-bUnd.* Haus {JNhUt 4* Essays, p. 193) : Probably the 
tamJ, as has been su ggeiie d, li die Am^OMaon tdm (the Letfa jhhs^ Gieek ai hi 

tim nvu, sAm-wls, Stc. 

35. confuaions] Coluer : The pnnter of did not understand the joke of Laun- 
cdot, arhidi he cairies faiiD effect hnmediately aftenvasd hjr ouMliieeiiBg hb ftther *the 
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Gob. Maifter yong Gentleman, I praie you which is 36 
Uie waie to Maifler lewes, 

Lmm, Tume vpon your right hand at the next tur- 
ning, but at the next tuming of all on your left; marrie 

at the verie next tu rning, turne of no hand, but turn down 40 
indire€Uie to the lewes houfe. 

Gob. Be Gods fonties 'twill be a hard waie to hit, can 
you tell mc whether one LaunceUt that dwels with him, 
dwell with him or no. 

Laun. Talke you of yong Mafter LaunceUt, marke 45 
me now, now will 1 raife the watert; talke you of yong 
Maifler Laim^et7 

Gob, No Maifter (ir, but a poore mans fonn^ his Fa- 48 



38. vpon] Ff, Knt, Hal. SU. ij^, M 

Pope + . vp <m Qt\i^i cet. 

39. all] all, Theob. et seq. 

41. /(7 the] vnto the Q,, Johni. 

42. Be] By et seq. 

43. whtther] whithtr 
44- no.] nofC^J^. 



45. Launcelet,] Lancclet? iMXf 
celot ? [Aside] Johns, et seq. 

47, SS. Maijler] M. Q.. 

48. Maijler] Master, Rowe et seq. 
48-5a Four lines, eodiog/<miK...ySgf'/ 



viy to Bbtter Jem.' Clambukmi: Lntnoeiot woald not have given, ft Itvd wovd 
[Uke 'coadnriont* of Q^] ao ooirectly. 

38. Theobald calls attention to similar pcrj>lcxiny directions given by the slave 
Syruus to the old man Demea in Terence's Adelphi, IV, ii, 42. There is a feeble 
■ttempt at a mnihr miadiNCtkm in the /md two KmmA^* See i^jpendbc^^JBD. 

4a of no hand] Abbott, 5 ii^v' : 'Of is here used where we should use cm. 

4a. •ontiesj SteeVEI^: I know not of what oath this is ■ conuption. I meet 
frith <God'»-wnty' in Dddcei^ jfymnt Wk»rt xii, p. 315, ed. Dodsley]. Again, 
in Tkt Longer thou Livest the nmt Fttttitm Aft, U. L withoat dale: • God's santie, 
this is a goodly hook indeed.' Perhajis it was once customary to swear by the sanfl, 
t. e. health, of the Supreme Being, or by his iainis, or, as Kttsoa observes to me, by 
hit taactitjf. Oaths of aoch e tnm aie not nnfiequent among oar ancient writen. Al^ 
however, seem to have been so thorou::;hlv convince ! of the crime of profane swearing, 
that they were conteot to disjguise their meaning by abbreviations which were permitted 
rilNitly to terodnate in inenediafale eonoptians. Atunt: *Bf God's dear Salnia.' 
'S.^nt'>>(asio8colch)MaM//M«M<lir(asinSeoldi),dinihniliw Goo£ 
By'r Lakin. 

45. yongj Capell (ii, 61 a) : We sltould observe from the Son's youtij^s, whiUi 
aie cn^shatiGal, thit 'Launcdot* was hk lathct's name too: His trg/t the pn* 
nouncer should sonad' mrgaj and'he asea them far taUr k^callj, let na ke^ lo 

our trg^s. 

48. Malster] In the TVam. «fthe ffew Shaksptrt See., Part I, p. 103, FuurtalL 
gives a quotation from Smith's Commonwealth of EnglaHd V> liuom that * MaMcr b the 
tjrtle which men giue (0 es(|uires, and other gentlemea.' 
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ther though I fa/t is an honed exceeding poore man, 

and God be thanked well to line. 50 
Lan. Well, let his Father be what a will, wee talke of 

yong Maifter Lamuelet. 

Gob. Your worlhips friend and Launcclet. 

Laun. But I praic you ergo old man, ergo I bcfeech you, 

talke you of yong Maifter Launcelet, 55 

49. /«,' /] Q.FfQj, Hal. Wh. Rife. /tr Qq et cet. 

it Q, et cet 55. I^auncelct.] Q,Q,F,Fj, Km, Sii^ 

51. rt] /i^ Poi)e + , Cap. Stcev. Mai. Sla. Wh. KUj. Laooodct? C» 

53. LauncclctJ 1"T, Knt. Launcclet cet. 

50. well to UueJ The meaning of this phrase, which we ail understand at uticc as 
inplyii^ 'widi cmy linup c d of a lone Bfe^' *l>P<*is ^ li*** cie^xd ill the Gennm 

translators from Wielnntl dcwn to Bodcnstcdt. Eschcntnirj; translates it ' noch ganz 
munter;' Schlcgel, 'recht wohl auf^' Max Moltke, 'beiindct sich rccht wohl;' and 
Hager, as wdl as Sdunkft (to wfaon we «we the Lfxicon), ' es geht ihm gut'^^Eo. 

53. This line is obscure. I cannot lee that the reading of the Qtoe : ' Launode^ 
Sir,' helps it much, if any, Steevens rejwrts Dr Farmer as of the opinion that 'we 
should read Goi^i>0 iitstead of Launcelet; and observes that phraseology like tliis 
ooeon atao in I^t LA. Ltit, V, ii, 574, wheie CoBtaid aaTt, **Yonr Mmat^ and 
G'Stard ;" ' but this instance b not parallel; 'your servant' refers to ' Pomi>ey,' the cha- 
racter Costard was acting. Capell's explanation we have just bad, that the Father and 
Son bote the same nam^ and that here old Gobbo fafas to hinaelf. Malone'i eiphi* 
aalioB» whidt MHute also adopts, is perhaps the hfit thit is, *plain Lanncdot; and 

not, as you term him, ma-Ur Ijiuncelot.' — Kn. 

55. Knight : This sentence is usually put interrogatively, contrary to the punctu» 
tion of all Ide] Oe oM copies; which b not to be so vtletly despiaed as the aaodeni 

editors would pretend. Dype : So ^ay; Mr Knight, forgetting th.it this is a rejietition 
of LauDcelot's preceding itUerr^attM, ' Talk you of young Master Launcclot ?' 
Whitv: This is impentive, not fartenog a tfre. The arisaiyrehension of the passage 
by nmrc than one modern editor justifies an i x[ l.uiation of it. Launcelot whimsically 
takes his f.isl.rr to task fur disrespect to himself — Launcclot, and says, in reply to old 
Gobbo's statement of their condition in life, ' Well, let his father be what he will, we 
talk of yonng Master Lanocelot' The fidher, stiil nnaUc to dnb Ids son *Martai/ 
replies deprecatingly, 'Your worship's friend, and Launcclot,' i. e. ' .'\y, we speak of 
your wc^hip's friend, who is LaunceloL' To this, Launcclot, who evidently, like the 
Giavediggcr in HtimlH, nndentands, alter a fasluon, the Latin word be uses, rejoins^ 
• But I pray you, ergo, old man, ergo, I beseech you, talk you of young Master Lauii> 
celot,* i. e. 'And thcrcfure, because I am "your worship" .and he is my friend, you 
should speak of him as Master Launcclot.' CambrhXiB Editors : Dyce's remark 
tfiat the sentence is a tepetltlon of the preceding Inienopttion, seems conchmve as lo 

the sense. Nothing is more frc:ucnt than the omission of the nnte nf interro::;:'itif n in 
the older editions, apparently Irom a paucity of types. £1 cannot sec that White's 
exphnatioB wodd not justify an intenogathm quite as wdl as an impeiative: * And 
therefore, because I am "your worship" and he is my friend, are you, I beseech you, 
talking of young Master Launcelot?' 'Of Launcfli^t,' replies the old man, whkb 
surely seems a response htter to a question than to a command.— En.] 
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G<A, Of ant pleafe your maiflerfhip. 56 

Lan. Ergo Maifter Lancelet^ talke not of maifter Lance- 
let Father, for the yong gentleman according to fates and 
deftinies, and fuch odde fayings, the fifters three, & fuch 
branches of learning, is indeede deceafed, or as you 60 
would lay in plaine tearmes, gone to heauen. 

Gi^* Maurrie God forbid^ the b<^ was the vem llafie 
of my age, my veiie prop. 

Leau DoIlooklikeacudgellorahouell-pQftyaftafle 
or a prop : doe you know me Fadier. 65 

Gob. Alackc the day, I know you not yong Gentle- 
n^an, hut I praie you tell me, is my boy God reft his foule 
aliue or dead. 

Lan, Doe you not know me Father. 

Gt^. Alacke fir I am land blinde, I know you not. 70 
Lam, Nay, indeede if ywk. had 3rour des you might 

56. aiW^ mV (^F^ ct ae«i. Dyce iii. 

6a&]^F^ fit^. you kn(nv\ymiuthimT)^% 

62. verie'\ vfrex F^. KUy. 

64, 65. £>6...frt^} As «D Aside, Coll. 67. God} GOD Q,Q^ 

57. Ergo Maister] StauvtoN: The humour here, which consists in Launcelot's 
determiiuUioa to be dignified by the title of matter, and the old man's anwUlingness so 
to haaor Um, it less apparent ill wMog dm in wOdatg, whm die Mmkr Lnncelot 
can be rendered sufficientl7 emphatic. [Theobald was the first to change the comma 
after Ijiuncelot to a semicolon ; Collier, rightly, I think, changed it to a full stop. 
Launcclot has gained his point, his fatho- has called him * your masterahip.' — £d. j 

6f. Moini(OT(ChMmMMKfte.p. 461)1 It ii iiolMiai% tbat a mt Laim- 
cclot is a rustic M etprit ; a scrv-ant who has picked up, here and there, scraps and 
orts of learning. He uses Latin words, which he places higgledy-piggledy in his sen- 
tences; «C dun find llioi displaying a knowledge of palmistry; he C l M cbe s mytho- 
logkel expressions and mctaphon uied bf the learned ; he plays on words shaiply 
enough to drive T.orcnzo mad, and loses no opportunity to discourse. Before entering 
the Jew's service he must have been the domestic of some savant of the Renaissance 
or of eone auMB of Venice, or Imic bees a cboirtey ante dw cimlo of die viUege 

where he was bom. 

64. bouell^post] Cotgrave gives : Escraigntt A little bouell made of poles set round 
with their ends meeting at the top, and cooerea widi tnmea, soda, ftc. so thicVe, that 
no weether can {Merce it. — Ed. 

65. 3rou know] Dyce (ed. iii) : Not is here omitted in tbc old eds., but is «bw> 
lately necessary : and compare Launcelot's next speech. 

65. Fa^er] Wmrat Twiee Lanacdot cdle Gobbo (fadicrp end yet die old man 

df«?<; not even su?[>cct with whom lu' !<; (alkinfj; the reason of which is the ancient 
custom, almost univcnal among the peasantry, of calling all old people father of 
nMitber. 
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faile of the knowing me : it is a wife Father that knowes 72 
his owne chiide. WeU, old man, I will tell you newes of 
your fon, giue me your blefTmg, truth will come to light, 
murder cannot be hid long, a mans fonne may, but in the 75 
end truth will out. 

Gob. Praie you fir (land vp, I am fure you are not 
LanceUt my boy. 

Lam* Fhde you let^s haue no more fooling about 
but giue mee your bleflings I am Lemedtt your 80 
boy that was, your fonne that is^ your chiide that 
ihall be. 

G<^. I cannot thinke you are my fonne. 

Lan. I know not what I fhall thinke of that: but I am 
LanceUt the lewes man, and I am fure MargerU your wife 85 
is mv mother. 

Gob. Her name is Margerie indeede, lie be fworne if 
thou be Lamdett thou art mine owne flelh and blood : 
Lord worfliipt might he be, what a beard haft thou got ; 
thou haft got more haire on thy chin, then Dobbin my 90 
philhmfe has on his taile. 

74. ttm^ tm. (kneaii] CbQ. pciieds* Eknte). 

Hith his back to Gobbo] Dyoe iiL 89 x"^/ ] rot ! [feeling the badc of hb 

74, 76. tnOhl tntdk Q,Q^ head] Hal. Dyce (sub&.). 

75. MMrrfir] JHMtr wmiir Q.. 91. fkakarfi^ Q^FT. ^Omj^Q,. 



75, 76. in tht eHd'\ at the tor/e Q,, Rowe, Pope i, Mai. TTtiU-horse 
Cam. GIo. Cla. Wb. ii. Theob+, Steev. fiUrhone Pope ii, Dyce, 

76. Mtf] not Rowe et seq. Can. Glo. CU. Wh. iL JO^kmt Gqk 
89. Lorif^ Lord! Coll. Wh. i. pim-horu Var. ct cet. 



— loorjhip F . ka3\ ha/e or kafe 

On. G^pw (cometed in tettr] tak Q^. 



S3, yott] Note Golibo*s lapeetfid 'ym/ vntfl he teoogq^ Lmicdat, and dieft 

Vt change to « thou.'— Ed. 
89. Lord . . . be] Rev. John Hunter, whose text reads, ' Lord-wonhipped,' ex> 
the phrase by, < He might be e lord wonhipful,' and iddii *Thii lefen to the 
beard, and the anogatcd mastenkip.^ Hudson t lldi expression dues not 
occur again in Shakespeare. The Rev John Hunter means, apparently, that he has 
beard enough to receive the title of lordship. But I doubt both his printing and his 
eiideiiitioB. AnofT.f 313, fattei|>Kls*iiiiBfit*w as optative. 

89. beard] Staunton : Staije tradition, not improbably from the time of Shake- 
qwaie himself, makes Launcelot, at this point, kneel with his back to the sand-blind 
(jd FiOber, wbo^ of ooone^ nustakea hit Vtag back hair far a beard, of which hit &oe 
ii petfectlj innoceiit. 

9o» 9». 93» 94- 00 ... on ... of ... of ] .\i tott, S 175 : 0/^ sigm^riBg 
ity of any kind, is sometimes used locally in the &ense of om. 
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Idm, It fhould fccme then that Dobbins taite 92 
growcs backeward. I am fure he had more haire of his 
taile then I haue of my face when I loft faw him. 

Gob. Lord how art thou chang^'d : how dooft tliou 95 
and tliy Mafter agree, I haue brought him aprefent; how 
grec you now t 

Lam. Wdl, well, but for mine owne part, as I haue Tet 
vp my reft to run awate, fo I will not reft till I haue run 99 



93. of kii\ on kit Kowe-|-, Steer. 

94. 4^«itf]Mi«i9'FJ'^IUnra-«-, Steer. 
Mil. 



94- Q,. Aj/? Q, et cet. 
acq. 

97 • ^■'■'j ^if'' Q,, Po^)c + , Coll. 



91. philhorse] Theobald: This must be restored ' 7^<//-hoiM;' i. e. the Hor&e 
which draws in the SkafU, or ThiU^ of the Carriage. Haixiwell: Theobald's 
cihuge is unneoesstty; both pkUl-Jktne and tiUi-kone wwe eeiliiiily in we. FiO- 
horse, filler, the horse which goes in the shafts. — Forby's East Anglia. White : 
* PhiU-borse,' as a corruption of 'M«ff-borse,' the synonym for ' sbaft-boise,' is now ia 
coaano p use in (be nnal district! of Kcw Em^imd [and of Ptanqrltwniad — Co.]. 
Clarendon : Shakespeare uses 'fills* in 7>v. 6* Orat. Ill, H, 48^ *An jmt diaw 
backward, we'll put you i' the fills.' 

97. gree] For many instances tS. dropped prefixes, see Abbott, §460. 

98. Mt vp my rest] TImk seems to be tome obscurity in lepod Id the origin ol 
this phrase, although there is general agreement that it means Mo be resolved, to be 
determined.' Steevens maintained at one time that the expression is taken from the 
manner of firing a matchlock, which was so heavy that a supporter called a rat was 
fixed in the ground before the piece was levelled to take aim. Collier adopted this 
derivation ' in spite of Gifford,' whose name carries more weight than any other, per- 
haps, of those who maintain that ' the metaphor is taken from play, where the highest 
stalce the poities were disposed to ventuxe was called the rtst! Nares restricted *the 
play' to the 'once fashionable and fnvoritc game of Primerc! an<i snid that it meant to 
stand upon the cards you have in your hand, in hopes they may prove better than those 
of your advenarjr. Hence, *m make np your mind, to be detemdned.* Keightley com* 
bines both definitions, and to that extent gives the more plausible explanation. He says 
(Expositor, p. 419) that the phrase 'is derived from gaming, chiefly from the game of 
Mmero. As this game came from Spain, it brought, like Ombre, its terms with it, and 
*■ rat ** WW (he Spanish mftv which meant, not as is usually supposed, the stake, but the 
bet or wager, which apj^ears to have been made by the players only. "What ^lia!! we 
fll^ for? — one shilling stake and three rest'' — Florio, First Fruites. The Spanish 
phraw fiir laying a wager, or making a bet at plqr, ww tdkar d re^, pot or throw 
down the sum betted ; and this became the English set up the rest. The reason, per- 
haps, was because this phrase was already in use in a mihtary sense, as the matchlock 
guns, on account of their weight and mode of finng them, required a rtd or support.' 
It h to be regretted that the only anthocity wUeh Keightley cites iat a Spanish pbiaw 
is an Italian Phrase-book, and even the passage cited I have been unable to find In 
Florio's First Fruites, 1578. Moreover m Mitisheu's Spanish tria. 1633, the phrase 
«(4flr c/rarils it not gbrenonder either the Tob or tht noun. I» «• /)£i%h« at the 
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fome ground; my Maimer's a vcrie lew, giue him a pre- 100 
fent, giue him a halter, I am famifht in his feruice. You 
may tell euerie finger I haue with my ribs : Father I am 
glad you are come, giue me your prefent to one Maifter 
Bajjanio, who indecde giues rare new Liuories, if I feme 
not him, I will run as frr as God has anie ground. Orare 105 
fertnne, here comes the fluuij to him Father, for I am a 
Im if I feme die lew anie longer. 

EiUtr Bajfanio with a follower or two, 

Baff, Yott may doe fo, but let it be fo hailed that 
fupper be readie at the farthefl by fiue of the docke : 1 10 

fee thefe Letters dcliucrcd, put the Liueries to mak- 
ing, and defire GraUano to come aaone to my iodg< 
ing. 

Lan. To him Father. 

Gob, God bleffe your worfhip. 115 
Baff. Gramercie, would'ft thou ought with me. 



102. my\ ymr Anon. ap. Cun. 
105. nd JUm] Aim mi Rowe-i-. 

loS. Eiiter...] Enter Ba.^.sanio with 
Leonardo, and a follower or two more, 
llieolk. et wq. (suba.). 



1 1 2. anoHt} OHtrn Q^F^ et acq, 

113. [Exit one of Ui men. Q,. 
116. would'J{\ tooul'd -uiouUt^ 

ttHfht Knt et aeq. 



end of the DUt.^ there it (p. 26) a dialogue during a game of frimh-a^ where we find : 
«QDelwdeMrdlanl»? Whatbtktmmmttkatwtflty^t QiMtio idles y«iiei 

y seis dc saca. Txw s/iU'in^s itake, and ni^ht shiUings rat? Where, as we see, the 
Engiuh suatains Keigbtle/, Uit the Spanish doea not Further on occun ' Yo cnbido 
niroto. I id my rest.* Ferimps amMAt k nev cwiagh to «eiflr. SBetteoolCi 

OndiepllflHlin Horn. &' Jul. IV, V, 6.— EDu 

103 giue me] The Ethical Dative. If need be, see Abbott, % 220. 

105. ground j Knight {lUtut.) : A characteristic speech in the mouth of a Vene- 
liuk Gfoand to nm wptm being a eenco w w wwiience in Venioe^ iti bwcr oricn of 
inhahhants repard the g^reat expanse of the mainland with feelings of admiration which 
can be little entered into by thoae who have been aUe^ all their days, to walk wtcra 
fliej traald^(M.) [UlSm Hvtiaen?] 

III. to maldtig] AaaorT, § 349 .- There are many cases in which the tcrminationa 
of the infinitive and present participle have been confused tocjether, ntifl the -ing in 
this construction represeota the old infinitive inflection -en. Perhaps, also, -ing, as in 
die preieiit imtencie, wm added m n leminiaeence of the eld gcnmdhre tondnetfoa 
•fnt. 

113. Note the atage^iirectiao of Q, as another indication of its lapeiiod^ over 
ii6b OnuBMPcift] Ytcadti, fraud nuneL 
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Gob. Here's my fonne fir, a poore boy. II7 
Lan. Not a poore boy fir, but tlic rich Iew€S man that 

would fir as my Father (hall fpecifie. 

Gob. He hath a great infe^on fir, as one would (ay 120 

to feme. 

Lan, Indeede the fliort and the long is, I fenie the 
leWf and haue a ddire as my Father fliall fpectfie. 

G«b, His Maifler and he(&uing your worihips reue- 
rence) are fcarce catercofms. 1 25 

Lan. To be briefe, the verie truth is, that the lew 
hauing done me wrong, doth caufe me as my Father be- 
ing I hope an old man fhall frutifie vnto you. 

G<A. I haue here a di(h of Doues that I would beftow 1 29 



117, 119, 123, 138. boy. ...fpecifie. ... 
124- f^»g\ favtnY^. 



135. M^Sm^Au] M<S(r<MuiMr Rowed 
■eq. 

137, 138. fliaher'„.h<>pe'\ ^tMir,*,. 

Q.- 

128. /ru/ifif'} fruUify Cap. Hal. 



119. •pecifiej Theobald (Nichols's Wmt. vi, 306): Considering that LauBcdot 
IS bene «pon Us pune sad kaockiog all worls oat of joint, Mr Bishop imai^nes this 
should be s^eifie. Just as he a little after says < fruiti6e ' {Jruit and sfiee). [Is it 
stage tradition here also wliich makes Launcclot not only interrupt his father, but turn 
him swtiUy round, and aiicr the delivery of his speech to Bassanio turn him as swiftly 
back again, aod keep up these gyratiooB audi the smased Bassaido says, * One speak 
for both • ? — Ed.] 

125. catercosins] Johnson {Ditt.) : A corruption of quatre-coustn, from the ridle* 
nlonsDCSS of calling cousin, tK idadoBf to SO iciiwlc a dcgicc> CiiUUDtDOif * No 
Pima ii, or apparently ever was, known in ftanch as * quatre-cousin.' Hiis is Iha 
only passage in ShaUe'^pfarc in which it occurs. Halliwel! {Arch, and Prm. Did.") 
gives ' caper-cousins ' as a Lancasiiire expression for ' great fhends.' 1 his is e\-idently 
a ooBBptloii of OBf pluMc. TIm toDsa ta<|ttlied hcK is 'btsdy on speakbti^ tctna.' 

Hales {.Vrtfs Essays, p. 177) : Is it impKKsible that the aUfr is connected with catt 
or cttktt eaUr, aaUer, caterer, SiC., and that the word means simply meu-feUew t This 
ciqilaiwrtioD bas been ufl a i a d befeie} H still mjniics cuufiiiuatioa. [I do Mt find tiw 
word either in Wedgwood* or Skeat. — Ed.] 

129. dish of Doues] C. A. Brown (p. 109) : The Merchant of Venice is a mer* 
chant of no other place in the world. Everything he says or does, or that is said or 
done aboot bfan, eaeqit when tba aeane dtaagca to Belmont, ii, t bw^ wt tiie play, 

Vcnctinn. Ben Jonson, in his Votpont, gives no more than can be gathered fmrn :^ny 
one book of travels that has ever been published ; nothing but the popular notion of 
tbe d^. Shakespeare, io addftkm to die gCBCial nalioBal tpirit of the plqr, describes 
the Exchange held on the Rialto ; the riches of the merchants ; their argosies ' From 
Tripolis, from Mexico, and England ; From Lisbon, Barbary, and India :' some with 
'silks' and 'spices,' 'richly fraught;' he represents 'the trade and profit of the ci^* 
ai «<«»>«i«tii«£ *of all oatioM;' be talbt ftmiliariij of (bo *iBaiq«tng nialci^' wftb tbeii 
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vpon your worfhip, and my fuite is. IJO 
LsM. In verie briefer the fuite is impertinent to my 

1 30. w.] it Q,, Rowe et seq. 

* torch-bcvas ' in the streets ; of ' the common ferry which trades to Venice,' wbcie 
Portia is to meet Balthazar, after he has delivered the letter to Doctor BeUario, at 
Padua, the seat of law \ and ' la a goDdola were seen together Lorenzo and his amor- 
ana Janka.* M fe wittea with « perfect Itnovledg* of dw pfaw. SonMBiai 

is the painting, that a lover of Shakespeare, as he enters Venice, looks about him M'-'tb 
the air of a man at home, and almost expects to see some merchants talking with a 
Slqriocik OB the RUlOb till he w^m die poverty of the people, and sighs to hfanid^— 

* AJas 1 how changed since the days of 0w Republic !' Shakespeare might have read 
of the ' strict Oiurt of Venice ' on commercial questions, and of the reasons for such 
strictness; he might also have found authority in books for — ' Vou have among you 
muqrapiadHMd duve;* hot when did he ebtala Ue mu aewi M giipfaie taodeeof 

national manner; ? where did he leani of an old villager's cominf; into the city with a 
' dish of dove* ' as a {vesent to his son's master ? A present thus given, and in our 
days too, and of doves, b not meoiBnon hi Italy. \yATSaxa^ ^ory of LMrd Battnit 
L^e, p. 98, Lady Anne Bacon tells her son Anthony that ahe sends him ' xij pigeons, 
my last flight, and one ringdove beside, and a black coney taken by John Knight this 
day, and pigeons, too, to-day.' This incident I am sure that I have seen, in some 
a tt e m p ted proof that Bacon wrote Shakafpeare'a pfaqrs, dted, in oondurive aaawer to 
C. A. Brown's question, as the genuine dovecote whence issued Gobbo's doves. I 
auitnist the fitness of spending any time in search for it. My editorial ooMd e nc e is 
rendered plaeid Iff the rimple attndon; merely begging to be allowed lo vemaik that if 
Bacon wrote this passi^, I fully respond to Pope's estimate of Bacon's baseness, and 
find herein even a lower depth, in thus introducing his Mother as a prototype of old 
Gobbo. One is sometimes inclined to say to those who dispute the authorship of these 
pla^s, as die Coeknef did to die eeb^ *doini, wantons, doirn!' hot a little cdm reflex 

lion reveals to us that this attempt to dethrone Shakespeare, so far from being treason, 
or Use mofeUi, is, in £act, most devout and respectful homage to him. In our sallad 
days, when fiiit wb beg^ to stndj Shakespeare, who dom not remember Us bewilder- 
ing cfliNii to atlrilmte to mortal hand these inunortal plays ? Then fi Ilovvs ti.e fruitless 
attempt to discern in that Strafford youth, the Emperor, by the gmce of God, of all IJl- 
erature. In our despair of marrying, as Emeison says, the man to the verse, we wed 
die vene to dw greatiest known intelleet of that age. dm homage he moeepeoAmnd? 

But, as I have said, this we do when we are young in judgement. The older we grow 
in this study, and the farther we advance in it, the clearer becomes our vision that, it 
the ro]ral robes do not fit Shakespeare, they certainly do not, and cannot, (it any one 
else. Wherefore, I conceive that we have here a not altogether inaccurate gauge of 
the depth, or duration, or persistence of Shakespearian study, and, measuring by a scale 
of maturi^, or growth, in this study, I have come to look upon all attempts to prove that 
Bacon wrote diese dramas, merely as indiealions of jondi, poaiOily, of e iticn ie youdi, 
and that they find their comforting jxu^llels in the transitnn,' ailments incident to 
cliildhood, like the chicken-pox or the measles. The attack is ptetqr sure to come, 
botweimmrlhat it ta neither daageroos nor dironic, diat time win effect a core, and 
that, when OOCe well over it, there is no likelihood whatever of its reomiMlcab ■ Ed.] 

130. is] The long dnsh following this word in <^ IS an iMtancc of tho UMMttl mt 
with wliich that edttKtn was set up. — £d. 
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felfe, as your worfhip fhall know by this honcfl old man, Z32 
and though I fay it, though old man, yet poore man my 
Father. 

Bajf. One fpcake for both, what would you? 135 
Ltm, SeriM you fir. 

Gob. That is the verie ddeft of the matter iir. 
Baff, I know thee well, diou haft obtain'd thy fuit^ 
Sly^ocke thy Maifter fpoke with me this daie, 

And hath prefer'd thee, if it be preferment 140 
To leaue a rich lewes feruice, to become 
The follower of fo poorc a Gentleman. 

Clo. The old prouerbe is verie well parted betweene 
my Maiftcr Shylocke and you fir, you haue the grace of 
God fir, and he hath enough. 145 

Baff. Thou fpeak'ft it well ; go Father with thy Son, 
Take leaue of thy old Itlaifter, and enquire 
My lodging out^ giue him a LIuerie 148 

143, 15a do.] Oowne, Q,Q,. Lan. Q,. 148. out,\ otU. Q,. out : Q,F^. 

140. prefer'd] CraIK (789^ p. 344) .' 'Tit pteftr,' Reed observes, 'seems to hww 
been the csUblished phrase for rfcomnifnJin;::; a srrfant? And he quotes [this pres- 
ent passage]. But to frefer was more than merely to recommeod. It was rather to 
or hand over. That it had cone to impty abo aomethmg of promotioii, eaaf 
be seen from what Bassanio goes on to s.ay. The sense of the verb to prefer that we 
have in Shakespeare, continued current down to a consideiabiy later date. .... At ao 
earlier date, again, we have Bacon, in the Dedieatiflll «f dw fint fldiliOBfif hit Esivft 
to Us brother Anthony, thus writing :— ' Since they tpould not Stay with dwir master, 
l»t would needs travail abroad, I have preferred them to you, that are next myself," &c. 

143. prouerbej Staunton : The proverb referred to is * The grace of God is better 
dun licto;' <r, ia die Seol's fann. Is *God'k pace is gear CDoogii.'— (Ray^ Ptvtttrt$t 

p. 295, ed. 1670, — ap. Clarendon.] 

145. enough] Theobald (Nichols's lUust. ii, 306) : Now here, iiwlecd, mcthinka, 
this is a little too serious for Launcelot; and he delivets the proverb more justly than 
die Poet intended. It would be vety S8liiical» both to bis old and his new master, with 
relation both to their reli'p'an and f/rrMWj/awfW, if we miRht imaj^ine a small trans|y)si- 
tion in the words: *Ht hath the Graet 0/ God^ Sir, and you have enmigk' For Laun* 
edottosaydie Je«r,whoiBhethoii^aI>evil,1iadthegnioeofGod,ord)at BaHanio 
had enough, whom he knew to be a borrower, is vcr)' droll. And then there is much 
humonr, too, in the ironical reply of Bassanio : ' Thou speak'st it welL' Or, as we read 
it : *Thoa split'st it well.' [This emendation Theobald did not alhide to in Us subse- 
ifuent edition ; but Warburton, in Us edition, put it forth in a note, and the Comb. Edd. 
have accorded its authorship to him, an error for which The I al J should surely be grate* 
fid. Tlie harshness of 'split'st it' would be much less likely to otfend VVarburton's 
ear diaii TheobaU't^Eo.] 
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More garded then his fidlowes : fee it done. 

Qo^ Father in, I cannot get a feniioej no, I haue nere 

a tongue in my head, well : if anie man in Italic haue a 
&irer table which doth offer to fweare vpon a booke, I 



149. gttrded\ QqFf^ Rowe ^ G^iu 
guarded Rowe ii et oet. 

15a n(>,]QqFf. M0/ Roweii-i-. n«l 
Kai^Hal. no,- Roweietcet 

Aaue\ ha Q,. 
151. Umgtui Umg Q,Q . 

luad, MV.*] <2«. kitdi Witt, 



150 



152 

Qj,Rowci. htadwM:lt^^ luad vteH, 
F^. ktadt wtU^ Rowe i-f. htaa!— 
weii; Knt. Hal. Kdy. kiod. WeU, Q,, 
Cap. et cet. (subs.). 

151. [Loc^ciagoahisownhud. Han. 

palm. JohM. 



149. garded] Hakmkr ( Ghu.) : A gt4arJ, the bem or welt of a gnment ; also, any 
taoe or gdloon upoa the seams or borders of it. To guard, to hoe oifCTt ^ adon. 
Staunton: So called from its guarding the stuff from betnjj torn. 

152. tablej Staunton : The tabU htu, or /int of fortume, is the line ninning from 
the fot«fii^er, beknr the other three fingcfi, to the aide of tlw hand. Tke mthml Kme 
is the line which curves in a different direction, through the middle of the palm ; and 
the Umt 0/ ii/e a thi ctrcular line surrounding the ball of the thumb. The space 
between the two former lines being technically known as A* taUe. [Whoever b 
interested in ChinNnancy may find diagrams, aocient and modem, of the hand, and 
abunfiant authorities on the subject, in Knight, and in Hnllivvell. I have selected 
Staunton's note as the earliest which really gives all needful illustration of the text io 
ihortcrt coiiipaw Ed.] 

152. tabla which doth] WarBURTON In his text indicated an omission after these 
words, and supplies the ' lost sense,' which he says is ' nsy enough,' thus : < If any man 
in Italy have a fairer table, which doth /rumise good luck, I am misiakm, I ihtrtt 
mbmol tSStt to Mtai^* Ae. JOKiaoif t •TUda* it flia pdai of tha hand extoided. 
Launcelot congratulates himself upon his dexterity and good fortune, and, in the height 
of his nqpture, inspects his hand, and congratulates himself upon the felicities in his 
table. Tbe act of expanding bis band pats bim in mind of tibe adkn is wbkb tbe 
[^tm is shown, by raising it to lay it on the book, in judicial attestations. ' Well,' says 
he, ' if any man in Italy have a fairer table, that doth offer to swear upon a book — .' 
Here he stops with an abruptness very common, and proceeds to paiticulais. HEATH 
(Ik 114) : GcNHidflriiic Laaaodot's hmnooraas and fcatisHcal laogaagB^ die plaee will 

very well bear the follo-^vinc; infcr^Trctntian : ' If any man in Italy have a fairer table, 
which pronounces that I shall have good fortune, with as much assurance as if it were 
Mady toflwearftapoaabook-*.* Hera fbe tentenee breaks olC and we most supply 
'I am mistaheiv' or toiBe other e a| a cwiuii of like import. Kenrick {Rm. of Dr 

Johmon. he, p. 50) : None of these commentator, though very sensible of the break 
in this passage, seems to know where it lies; but if I might be allowed to take the 
SMst liifllog Dbefty in tbe worid with tbe text, I dare tay the reader would see tbe 

whole meaning and propriety of it at one \-iew: 'Well, if any man in Ita1yli«fita 
fitirer table I — Why, it doth offer to swear upon a book I shall have good iottmt^ 
Go to^' Ac. TnwHiTTt Lanooelot, looldng into (be pafan of bis band, bveaki oats 

'Well; if any man in Italy have a fairer table; which doth offer to swear upon a book, 
I shall have good fortune' — i. e. a tabU which doth {not only promise, bu!\ offer to 
swear {tnd to rwear upon a book too) that 1 shall have good fortune. (He omits the 
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(hall haue good fortune; goc too, here's a fimple line 153 
of life, here's a fmall trifle of wiues, alas, fifteene wines 
is nothing, a leuen widdowes and nine maidcs is a fim- 155 
pie comming in Ibr one man, and then to fcape drow* 

l$l fartune ;'\ /ortune. Q^. RUc^ Huds. a'ltvm dm. rAwMQ^ 

155 mUtun^Q^aUvtHC^^ ateavm d cet 

mtttim UaL Su. Wh, i, Djfce ii^ i$6. eommin^ in} ambtfim TbeoU 

condiision of the tentence, which might have been) / am mueh milMtn f «r, FB kt 
AoHged, &c. Knight : The table (palm) which doth offer to swear upon a book, is 
not veiy different from other palms ; but the palm which doth offer to swear that the 
<miierdianiift«egoodlbitiiiie,itmCdrtal)lttobeiiioDdot [Tynrhitt't w|>liiialfa>n, 

whose punctuation Knifjht also adopted in his text.] Halliwell : Launcelot means 
to ny : * Well ; if any man in Italy, who doth ofiier to swear upon a book, have • liurer 
iBble^* s woMubr fbnn of speech, implying thai no one hat « fiditr table. pVUte 
(ed. t) adopted this explanation.] Clarenpon : If the text be as Shakespeare wrote 
it, I^iuncclof seems to have left the sentence im}^)erfect at 'laljle,' with an ellipsis of 
'I'll be hanged,' or some such phrase. KoLfE follows Johnson's punctuation and 
wplairnHmi aa oppoaed to Tynrfaitt't, that it, that it it the man, not the tabic, wUch 
doth offer to swear. [My own dedded preference is for Kcnrick's punctuation, and 
tat an explanation I am ioddxed to a MS note of Allsn's: 'Well, if any man in Italy 
hara a fidicr taUel wUdi doth (equivalent, as in Greek cr Laliiv to ftt it dM) oflar 
to awear,' &c. That is, there is no hand so fair in its indicatkma of kutmm as misa, 
because it offers to swear that I shall have pood luck ; which is virtually the same para- 
phrase as Kennck's, and Tyrwhitt's, the diiierence being merely that they apparently 
(idled 10 note that 'wbich' i* here used like the Latin cansal rdathre^Eo.] 

153. fortune] Mai.one- : I ara persuaded that the author wTote : 'I shall have mo 
good foitune.' These words are not, I believe, connected with what goes before^ but 
widi what ibltowi; and b^n a netraeBtence. Shakespeare, I diink, meant tliat Laui* 
celot, after this afaiupt speech — ^Well, if any man f/iat offers to swear upon n bool^ liaa 
a fairer table than mine — (I am much mistaken) — should proceed in the same manner 
in which he began : — I shall have good fortune ; go to ; here's a stmJ>U line of life ! 
Ae. pUone ^ not veninn to adopt diia in Ida test Eedea did.) 

153- RO* too] Abbott, § 1S5 : 'To' is still used adverbially in 'to and fro' and 
nautical expressions, such as ' heave to^ *a»ne to.' This explains ' Go to.' 'Go' did 
not, in Eliialhetlian or Early English, oecettarily imply motion from, but aaodon gener* 
aUy. Hence, ' go i^' neaat little more than our stimulative ' come, come.' 

153. simple line] Knicht: A simple or complex line of life were indications that 
made even some of the wise exult or tremble. Launcelot 's ' small tnlle of wives ' was, 
however, haidljr ooopatilile tri A Ac line of life^ Hmvb mnat hanre lieen loo 

many crosses in such a destiny. Cu^RENI)Olit 'A dmfde Ihw «f lift^' L t. *a poOT, 
mean line,' it ironical for the convene. 

154. tiiflo of wines] Haluwell: • Long and deep lines Cram the Mount of Venna 

[the ball of the thuaibj towards the line of life, signifieth so many wives These 

lines visible and deep, so many wives the party shall have ' — Saunder s CAircmanev. 

1$$, a leuen] Haluwkix: Alntn is a common vulgarism in Shakespeare's time. 
It it abo arehaie. 
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ning thrice, and to be in peril! of my life with the edge 157 
of a featherbed, here are fimplc fcapes : well, if Fortune 
be a woman, fhe's a good wench for this gere : Father 
come, lie take my leaue of the lew in the twinkling. 160 

Exit Ciowne. 

Bajf. I praie thee good Leonardo thinke on tiiis, 
Thefe things being bought and orderly beftowed 
Retarae in iufte^for I doe feaft to night 
My beftefteemd acquaintance^ hie thee goe. 165 

Leon, My beft endeuors (hall be done hereui. BjoL Le» 
Enter Gratiana* 

Gra. Where's your Maifler. 

Leon, Yonder Hr he walkes. 

Gra. Signior Baffanio. I70 
Baf. GrcUiano. 
Greu I haue a fute to you, 
Baff, You haue obtained it 
Greu You muft not denie me, I muft goe with you to 
Belmont 17^ 



160. htnnAliHg.l t wmk H mg^f <m^, 
Q,, Pbpc et seq. 

163. t^fhmtdy i^tmfd Q,, Cip. «t 
icq. 

164. nighty night, Q,. 

165. Agf ^MMtf] AMr*MftimM/TlMob. 

u. 

ate\ dUf, QtQ,. 

Rowe. 

16& Eiit Le.] Ejdt Q,. Eadt Leon- 



ardo. Exit Leoittto. yf, Om. Rowe. 
After line 169, Tlaeab. et leq. 

167. [Scene III. Pope, Han. Warb 

171, Gnaiaao.] Gnuiaoo? Q,. Sif 
nitr GraHttme / Han. 

172. a fute] fute 

174. Ytu} Nay, you Han. Cap. Dyce 
iB^Hadt. 

174, 175. w{tk...Bflmont'\ Sepanlff 
line, Han. Cap. Dyce iU, Hods. 



158. featherbed] WARBimioit: A cant phme to agnify Uie daqpr of wmpa^ 

159. gere] See I, i, 120. 

ifo. twfaddiog] Bvcrf editor bom the days of Flope hii ibOoiMd the compJftw 
text of Q,. 

163. beatowedj Of ooone, on boaid the ship. 

166. Bsit.Le.3ThhExftofLeoiiaidokinMitedbelbnheeolniUylee«ctt^ 
indicat s Hut the copy from which the Folio was prioted, end, in lad^die oapf of wU^ 

the Qq were transcri}i<s, hnd t>een used as a stage-copy. — Ed. 

172. a autej Again may be noted the accuracy of Q,.— Ed. 

173, 176.] yen . . . you . . . Uiee] Abbott, \ »3i i Mark die diange of pranoon 
•a Bassanio assumes the part of a friendly lecturer. 

174. See Hanmer's text and divisioD of lines in Text Notea, which Dyce adopts 
bennee *tllis ipeech was, beyond all doubt, originally vecM.* 
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Btijf., Why then you muft : but heare thee Gratiam^ 176 
Thou ait to wild^ to rudei and bold of vc^oe, 
Parts that become thee happily enough, 

And in fuch eyes as ours appeare not faults; 

But where they are not knowne, why there they ihow t8o 

Something too liberall, pray thee take paine 

To allay with fome cold drops of modeftie 

Thy skipping fpirit^leaft through thy wiide behauiour 

I be mifconilerd in the pbtce T goe to, 184 

176. muft : but'\ Ff. mtijl InU Q^. I&o. kmrwm, wAy} incmmt. Why 
mmfit ^ Q]- t^fift- But Q,, Johm. d Imcmm ; why Q,. 

Mq. 181. Hhraii^ lU^raU: Q,. 

tiut\ me Qj. pray thee'] prethet <^ 

177. I9...te\ Q,. Q, et oet. 183. Uaft'\ left Q,F^. 

\']<). faults faults 184. mt fiOr:/ierd'\ mifconflred Qq. 

180. they are] Ff, Rowe, Knt, Rife. mifconfier'd F^ UaL Su. Wh. 
iiilMf airt Qq et cet Kdy. mixmsinitd Rowe el eet 

176. heare thee] Abbott, § 212: Verbs followed by thee iostead of tkou^ have been 
caUed leflexlte . Biit,thoa^ 'heate^Uv* amlsotne other phnaet with veziM of motion 

may be thus explained, and verbs were often thus used in Early English, it Is prol>ablc 
that ' kx)k thte,* ' hark thee,' are to be explained by euphonic reasons. Thee, thus used, 
faOoOT Igyerativet, wMch, being tbemidvei emphatic, require an vnemphatic pronotm. 
Hie Eliflbethans red uced thou to thee. We lums fMie farther, and rejected it altogether. 

181. liberall] Toiinson: That is, mean, gross, coarse, licentious. [Arc not these 
adjectives, which have been adopted by many subsequent editors, too strong for Bassa- 
bio^sftieiidlyTenoinlniioe? Would not our modem *free and way* awndliiiig better 
c(»Te!^]X)n<l ? Rulfe gjmi * fiee^ lecUcM** trtiick an certaiolf better dnw 'lieentiooi' 
in any sense. — Ed.] 

181. paine] In printing a modernized text of this play, I ihoiild not hedtate to 

change this to the plural, pains. Although Shakespeare may have used the singular 
elsewhere (which is doubtful), the pUiral is certainly uscfl twice sulweqHcntly in this 
play, viz. IV, i, 10, and V, i, 201. And no one, 1 think, can thoughtfully examine the 
intuwM pven in Walker {Oit, f, 933) of the final t both inteqwhted and onitled in 

the First Folio, without becoming con\'inccd th:it an editor has ample discretionary 
power in making a change like this, whereby the phrase confofms to sense or usage. 
N— MfB Ui M are the Instancei given in Walkei^ thirty pa^ and more, fbe firt b bgr 
no means complete. In a note on Oth. I, i, 31, two additiar.al examples were given 
not noticed by Walker, in that play alone. See ' muliitudes,* II. ix, 35, pcsl. — Er. 

18a. cold] Steevsns : So in Ham. Ill, iv. 123 : * Upon the heat and tiame ol ±y 
distemper Sprinkle cool patience.' 

1S2. modcstir] Ai.i.KN: That is, modcnti<*n 'c".t mo.fu: \t. rebus), 

183. spirit] P'or similar contractions into monosyllables, see WalK£R, Vers. 64, or 
AaMTT, § 463. OT Browne, p. 12, § 5. 

184* misconsterd] This form, for the modem mise(mstniei/,it common, says Dyci 
( Remarks, p. 54), in OUT early writes. See also the note on tmtUer of the Qq in <ML 
IV, i, 118. 
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And loofe my hopes. t$5 

Gra. Signor Bajfanio^ heare me, 
If I doe not put on a fober habite, 
Talke with refpe6l, and fweare but now and than, 
Weare prayer bookes in my pocket, looke demurely, 
Nay morei while grace is fa}'ing hood mine eyes 190 
Thus with my hat, and figh and (ay Amen : 
Vfe all the ohferuance of dtiUlitie 
like one well ftudied in a lad oflient 
To pleafe his Grandam, neuer trufl me more. 

Baf* Well, we fhall fee your bearing. 195 

Gra. Nay but I barre to nigh^ you fliall not gage me 
By what we doe to night. 

Bttf. No that were pittie, 
I would intreate you rather to put on 

Your boldefl fuite of mirth, for we haue friends 200 



185. lo9/e\ Q.F,. hfe^^txlu 

187. -fir/3 If 

188. Hm] Q;Q^ 



1S9. f<><ktt'\ potkOt Rowe, Popc^ 
Tbeob. Han. Johns. 
1961 Imw] bar F^. 



187. habite] Eccles : That is, conduct, behaviour. 

190. is Mying] Probably w or «• has been omitted. See Abbott, % 37a, or Whitk 
(f#Mir«iu/iiAtfA»Cter,diapwxi,<Iibeiiicdaae^*p.334). Rous dtc* Umb, ZmT. 

on English Lang , p. ^'49. 

190. hood} Malone: It should be remembered that in Shakespeare's time they 
ipon their liiili dwbg the time of dinner. Staunton: The pndice oT trearii^ 
the bat at meab, and especially at ceremonial feasts, was probably derived from the 
age of chivalry. In the present day, at the installation banquet of the KnighU of the 
Garter, all the Knights Qimpanions wear their hats and plumes. It appean to have 
been maal fixmeriy for all persona above the rank of attendante to keep on their bate 
at the dinner tnhle Lilly, in his Autobiography, gives an edifying account of his woo- 
ing of his widowed mistress, who finally signified her acceptance of his suit by nuking 
bin A down with bcr to dinner ^tb bis bat on. And tlie cutom nay be infeired 
from the following : ' Roger the Cantcrburian, that ciniiot Say Grace for lUs meat with 
a low-crowned hat before his face : or the character of a prelatical man affecting great 
heighths. Newly written by G. T. Lond.' As also from the Recipe for Dressing a 
Kncldo of Ved, aent liy Dr Ddai^ to Swilk: *Then skimaung tiie ftt off Say Gnoe 
with your hat off.' 

192. cittiUitie] Clarendon: That is, civilixation, refmement. 

193. Md ontent] JomnoM: Grave appearance; iboirof alaid and aerions bcbn> 
viour. Stcxvkks: 'Ostent' is a word very conunooty need for Atm amoqg the old 
dramatic writers. R'Kwf.i.l; See post, II, viii, 47. 

aoa auite] Eccle:*: Probably referring to the 'sober habit' of line 187. 
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That purpofe merriment : but £ur you wdl, 20I 
I haue fome bufmefle. 

Gra. And I muft to Lorenfo and the rei^ 
But we will vifite you at fupper time. Exeunt, 

[Scene lU,] 

EiUir liffiea and Ute Oewne, 

lef. I am forry thou wilt leaue my Father fb. 
Our houfe is hell, and thou a merrie diuell 
Did'ft rob it of fome tafte of tedioufnefTe ; 
But far thee well, there is a ducat for thee, 5 
And UmetUt^ ibone at fupper (halt thou fee 
Lerenw^ who is diy new Maifters gue(^ 
Giue him this Letter, doe it fecretly, 
And lb fiu^ell : I would not haue my Fadier 
See me talke with thee. 10 

Clo. Adue, teares exhibit my tongue, mofl beautifull 
Pagan, moft fweete lew, if a Chriftian doe not play the 12 



aot.forjfmwtttJ/iuymtUQ,. /krt 

jfm wtt F, et seq. 

[Scene IV. Pope + . Scene III. Cap. 
etieq. 

a. Fm Pope + .Djroeii^Hada. 

3. merru\ Om. F^F^. 

5- Z""] Q.- Q, 
9. farwdl\ fanwtU 



la Udki\ in talke Qq, Cap. Knt, CoU. 
Hal. Dyoev SCk. Wh. Cim. Dd. Glo. da. 

Rife. 

It. do.] Lance. Q,. Qowne. nc^^. 

11, 13, 15. Aduf] F,. AdewQ^. Adien 
Q,Q,. Aditu (line 15, aditu Q,). 

12. doe\ Qq, Steev. Mai. ColL i»Veip. 
H«I.aarke. ^Hotoet 



3. h^] Aixsn: A*lidl*to Jeniai in ber ilite of 'itrifit* (Hue at) between her 

Icve ant! her rrligion, l>ft«cfii duty to her father wid passinn f ir her lover. She is 
Htm ia a morbid Mate. Her gilt of a dncat to Launcelot may have been a tebeiiion 
•grinrt Iter fiidMi^ iMsint «f dttift^ due to lUs naauttOt tlB^tvBaef^aim ben m eon- 
■litirted as to have an imtineiive dfatpadtkm to hviihneH. Hie fcnctioD» at 07 ntr« 

was a most violent one 

6, aoonej As this supper was to lie ready at farthest at five of the clock, it is not 
taiponiUe that *MKm' mqrbe heie used ia Hi oldiiuiiy teoae; bntlfhlnk it more 
likely that its meaning is the MBW M in Olh. Ill, hr, 329 < aVlt^UI^ 'td 

piimam vcsperam.' — £d. 

II. MMblt] EbCUS: Mytean exfrat what my tongue should, if somir would p» 
mil iL HaLUWKLL suggests that the word is one of L4uinceIot's blunders lor prohibit. 
Clarendon icnaria that Laancdot means inUtMt, [I prefer Eodes's intapntation. 
— Ei>.] 

la^ 13. doe . . . fet] Hie Tent. Notes dimr how feaenl has been Oie i«efetcneeftr 
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knauc and get thee, I am much deceiued ; but adue, thefe 1 3 



dw dmge fimn *do' to didt fiitt Muted hf F,. Of eouae, if we Moefit dU, wt muk 

•appose that ' get ' is used for ieget. MiUone upholds F,, and maintains that LwiWCtlct 
15 not talking about Jessica's father, but abr>ut her future husband. 'I am aware,' he 
adds, 'that id a subsequent !>ccnc he says to Je:>sica: "Many, you may partly hope 
yow/M«*^jfMiM;*' Iwfefeeisaowooaaolher rabject [In hit cditiM of 179a 
Malone suf^j^ests that it is the love-letter to Lorenzo which slans the current of I^un- 
Celot's thoughts.] Moreover, a Qiriitian may be said to play the knave if he should 
MmI Uw jfew^ daii^htcr, M Lorauo UaHclf exprasetftiiiSeetie^:*'WheiiyoailuU 
please to tht thieves for wives," &c.' Steevens saspects that the < waggish Launce- 
lot designed this for a bn)ken sentence,' and that afler ' t:et thee — ' there Is a subaudi- 
tion of ' into trouble,' or the like. The subaudition Cowdcn-Clarke supplies is : 'get 
dMefcrawlfe.* V«qilndeaaMittduilliittlw]Kwjgkeooo««yied bycMtf^ 
Jessica's birth which has made the reading of popular. On the other hand, Monck 
Mason has ' no doubt but that did u the true reading. Launcclot is not foretelling the 
bit of Jessica, but judging ftam tier lovely disposition dwt die nmt tuve been b^ot- 
ten by a Christian, not by such a brute as Shylock; a Christian might marry her with- 
out playinp the V-nnve, thuugh he could not beget her.' Halliwell begins his note by 
saying iliat aiihuugh dui has been generally adopted, he thinks it erroneous, and then 
aipMa to eiineidy for in Uif e Uu g *do* in the eenie of ^d, jot ee in Kkif fikm we 

have ' waft ' for -tvaftrJ, * he.it ' for keatfii, &c., that at the close of liis note he says that 
'unless "do" is a grammatical usage for did^ the latter word should be substituted 
end that, 00 die vhole^ it it mort |adbefalte dut Lennedot neam to iaipty due Jiiwica 
is too beaatifiil and good to be the daughter of Shylock, and to this Jessica seems to 
allude in the next speech when she laments the sin of • heiny; asliamcd to be my father's 
chUd.' Dyce {Remarks^ p. 54) thinks Launcclot plainly means that he cannot believe 
Jcadcn to be Shylodi't den^ter; end WUle eddt,«bedde dda «get diee'* lud n wdl- 

settled mc.ming in Shakc5pcnrc's day.' [I also think that JiJ here conveys Launcclot' 
meaning. I very much doubt if thoae who saw no harm in Jcuica'a theft of her father*! 
manef, waM hntt aeen any IcMnoy in ilealing the girl hendf. Moreover, die dia> 
meter of Jessica is so complex, not to say tppmatij inconsistent, that at times I an 
almost tcmj)ted to think that in her we have an outcropping of the old original play 
wherein it may perhaps have been that she was not the Jew's own daughter. Can wc 
point to ndn^ tidt in licr that atampa her not only «• • daaghter of Shylodc, bel 

even as a Jewess? She is lavish of money to Gobbo, and profusely lavish of it on het 
own pleasures ; she has fallen in love with n gpijr Chriitian, and long^ to change het 
idigton ; shediowinoreq)ectlbrlwrdeidflMdier»nndaalia atomof legeidfcrlier 
living Csther; her very complexion ii not odentel, bot fidr. In the next scene her 
hand is spoken of as whiter than pajicr, and the contrast between Shylock and her is 
declared by Salarino to be greater than between jet and ivoiy. Lastly, is the Jessica 
eat4dchtiac Loreneo b moonlit BdmonC die eane Jewice who can find enwwemen t in 
the merriment of a Gobb<) ? In thus supposing Jessica to be no child of Shylock, I 
confess the wish to be, (or Shylock's sake, the iiather to the thought. Of course it is 
emdent, as Maodonald end othen linve pointed oat, diat for dramatic imrposes the pio- 
famdeit depths of Shylock's nature must be stirred against Anthonio Mid tte Chris- 
tians ; and this is done when he believes that tbcjr have indvoed his 'own flcih and 
blood to rebel ' against him.— Ed.] 
6 
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THE MERCHANT OF VENICE [act n. a& iiL 



foolifli drops doe fomewhat drowne my manly fpirit : 

adue. Exit, 1 5 

It/, Farewdl good LmedeL 
Alacke, what hainous finne is it in me 
To be afliamed to be my Fatfaecs cfaUde, 
But though I am a daughter to his Uood, 

I am not to his manners : O Lorenzo, 20 

If thou keepe promifc I fhall end this flrife, 

Become a Chrillian, and thy louing wife. £xU, 



/omeu'Aa/] /omething Qq» Olp. 
SUt. Cmm. Glo. Qa. Wh. ii. 

16. FarfwtU\ FartU Var. '21 (ads* 
pint). 

17. hain(nts\ kfynmts Q,Q,- 



18. i^UUrJ aUif Rowe-f. dmi 

Steev. et seq. 

«. in yf^- 

aa. Exit.] Om- Ff. 



17. wliat] liotR iiimtiKi dm 'povibljr tUt fi one of the hftaneet in wUch 

" wh^ " is used icx what nd icim lO Abbott, fftk [Bat by the omission of a, 
' sin ' becomes a collective noun, and suggetl* tUKf «tt OCWrioil whCD Jcwica has been 
ashamed to be her fatbci's child. — Eo.J 
aa Loraaae] MiiawiiULD (73# /magmatim, p. 165) : Into the oii^nl ttocjr 

ujx>n which this play is founded, Shakesjicare has, amonp other variations, introduced 
the story of Jeuua and LtrentOt apporeoUy altogether of his own invention. £See 
Appendix, •Soozoe of flie Hot.'] Wint wu lus olgeot in doioe Soidf, flicre 
were characten and interests enough already I It seems to me that Shakespeare 
doubted whether the Jew would have actually proceeded to carry out his fell design 
•gainst Amonio, upon the original ground of his hatred, without the further incitement 
10 levtnge afibcded bgr anodWr pMiion, aceead only to Us love of gold— hi* aflcctioB 
for his daughter; for in the Jew, having reference to his own property, it had risen to 
a {MMion. Shakespeare therefore invent! her that he may send a dog of a Christian 
to rted her, and, yet wone, to tempt ber to ■teal her bthei's mmm and daeris. 
«i. alfifi] EodJS: Tliii nwiid oonfiGt of oppoiitt aihctioBfc 
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S3 



[Scene /K] 

EtUtr GraiiimOf Loretuw, Slarino, and Salamo, 

Lor, Nay, we will flinke away in fupper tim^ 
Di^ife vs at my lodging^and retume all in an houie. 
Gra, We haue not made good preparation. 
SaL We haue not fpolw vs yet of Torch<4>earers. 



^Sunw V« Pbps'^i S06D8 IV* Gkp« 



5 

Solnrfo tnd 



«t*eq. 



£nter...Slahno] F,. 



I. Salunob] Sohna. Ft 

Salerino. Cap. 
5. tv/</ J ai/</ Rowe, Pope, Han. 



2. Th. Elze {Sh.JaJkri. ziv,p. 167) : Of the public entenainments a»d fcsiivitics of 
the Vmrtiani, of Oicfr poUded aad popahr obMmuKM, of tlicir thoalni* of tbdr re* 
li(,Muus music, of their hunting and their games, Shakespeare makes no mention, but 
only of a single amusement which was peculiarly Venetian, and more iisvowred in the 
dty (rf* lagpoos Ihui anjrwhcie else. To him «^ b onaocpuinted wltli Uie old colams 
of the Venetiaat, it aUHt Men to be a very extnoidfaiaiy, nay almost fantastic^ invent 
tion of the Poet to represent Lorenzo as slinking away with his friends from a supper 
whereto they had been invited by Bassanio, to go to a masquerade, when it was not 
cfCB caininl tfaoo. Snch an idea CGul d be ooncdved of in no other countiyt not even 

in any other state of Italy, except in Venice, although the a:stom of wearing masks 
was at that time veiy common \ but here in Venice it was practised universally, and at 
an tewcne of (be year. It wan that that the Dof^ «ho appeared io pablie only oa 
Sllle oeCMIons, visited the 0])era, attended by onlyaiingle servant; he was then in* 
cofmito. The Officers of Stale and the Maf;nificoes appeared in masks, in the Recep- 
tion Hall of the Republic, on (he evenings when new Ambassadors were received. 
Thin, the dignitaries of the Ontrch and State wore at least half-masks, whereby aO 
formal ceremonials were avnirietl, and a freer, unforced intercourse took place instead. 
Thus, a Venetian lady had her naask at hand, just like her fan and handkerchief, a* 
Shflkeipem hat intimated in Otkelh (IV, ii). And tbui, then, among the gay and 
livelier yoong people, a play with masks was not nmuaal. That torefa-bcarers were 
also needed araie ftom the £ut that the Mreeta were a tangle and the rtreet'Ugbtinf 
deficient. 

a. in] AMnrr,Si6i: Here medfor^lKr^f «r«r. See aire the naaj npelilioaa 

of 'in,* with thi^ sense, in V, i, i, &c. 

5. apoke vaj Capell: This phrase may be — bespoke us; but being oddly ibl# 
lo«'db]r«of,*paitof Itrnqpharebeeaaprintei'i ndaiakelbrar. Waucsk (CMC iii, 
53) : Until ' spoke us ' can be shown to be Englbh, I would read, with Pope, 'spoke 
AT.' Abbott, % 220 : ' Us ' seems equivalent to /or us. That is, 'spoken for ourselves 
about torch- bearen.' [Which does not seem to me much more intelligible than the 
tiUlfiatl phnic. When, in the preceding Scenes for die sake of a downia joke we 
were all so ready to change ' do ' into diJ, I cannot sec why we should be in an^-wise 
l e ln ci ant here to change ' us ' into as, which clean away all difficulty and gives us 
EngHdi.— En.] 

5. Ttoreh-bcamt] See Jt^ ^fiA, I, iv, 11. 
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«4 THE MERCHANT OF VENICE [act ii. ac. w. 

Sol. 'Tis vile vnlefTe it may be quaintly ordered^ 6 
And better in my minde not vndcrtooke. 

Lor. 'Tis now but foure of clock, we haue two houres 
To furnifh vs ; friend LanceUt what's the newes. 

BiUir LamtktwUha LtUfr, lo 

Lam. And it fiiall pleafe you to break^ vp this, (hall it 
feeine to iignifie. 

Lor, I know the hand, in fiuth 'tis a fiure hand 
And whiter then the paper it writ on, 

I the faire hand that writ. 1 5 

Gra. Loue newes in faith. 
Lan. By your leaue fir. 
Lor, Whither goeft thou ? 

LoH, Many fir to bid my old Mailer the lew to fup 
to night with my new Mailer the ChrilHan. ao 
Lor, Hold luere, take tills, tell gentle leffiea 



6. Sol.] Ff. Solanio. SaUnio. 
SifauL Q,. 

f?. 0/ riKi] Q,F,Q,, Hal. a c/^Jte 
Q,F Rowe. a-e/oc* Fope+, Steev. 

to. Enter...] After line 8, Q,. 
with a letter.] Om. Qq. 



If it Q,. An it tkall Tbeob. et cet. 
II. \%.JkmBU /tmu] U JkmU /Hwt 

Qq Ff et seq. 

14. whiter^ wkilhtr F,. 

15. /] Ff. Is Qq et cet. 

16. Lout nnua\ Lout ntwtt, Q,. 
X«N«, MMKT Q;<^ ZMMwmlf ctcet 



6. quaintly] Dyce : In|2;eiuously, cleverly, artfully. 

7. ¥nd «it ooke] For other *cuitailid fani of ptit participles eomnoB ta bilf 

English,' tee ASBorr, § 343. 

II. breake vp] Steevens : A term in earring. So in Lev^i Lab. Lost, IV, i, 56^ 
' you can carve Break up this capon.' [It would be rash to aaieit that there is no ref- 
CKBcelMteviii Lvincelot's speech, to carving.yetthemeteiiteflf die phnue 'break vp* 
w insufTicienf to sustmn the as'^ertion. If the pen'le anH elef^nnt speech of Dame Tuliaiia 
Bemert still obtained in Elizabethan days, a ' derc was broken, a gose reryd, a chicken 
fnmktdi ftc, iMt 'hcak op* it canuaon enougfa io passages wticte it cuiitat tefer to 
earring, and where it does refer to opening a sealed letter. Surely there is no refer 
ence to carving by Horatio when he says, ' Break we our watch up.' It is equally sure 
that LaoirtCT could have had no sach thought in that solemn moment when the oracle 
mm w c d wd from Delphos and he commands : ' Break op dw Mib, and read.' — Ed.] 

14. paper it writ] Hanmer added 'paper it writ,' an emendation which I am 
inclined to think is eertissima, when it is considered how easy it would have been for 
die oempontor to omit die lAtf, if in the MS it were tpeiled widi the Ai^^omxod yt 
and followed as it is by another word almost exactly like it. Dyce adopted it in his 
text in his Thiid Edition, saying that, ' without tliia addition, which ia Hanmer'a, the 
accent (ai Mr W. N. LeCHom obiems} iraoM lie plaeed wrong in the line.* Hudioii 
«lio adopted it^EDu 
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I will not Me her, fpeake it priuately : 
Go Gentlemen, will you prepare you for this Maske to 
night, 

I am prouided of a Torch-bearer. Ejoi* Clcmu. 

Sal. I marry, ile be gone about it ftrait. 

Sol. And fo will I. 

Lor. Mcete me and Gratiano at Gratianos lodging 

Some houre hence. 

Sal» 'Tis good we do fo. Sxit, 
Gnu Was not tiiat Letter from fiure Itjfka'i 
Lor» I muft needes tdl thee all, ihe hath dire6bd 

How I (hall take her from her Fadiers houfe, • 

What gold and iewels fhe is fumifht with, 

What Pages fuite (he hath in readine^: 

If ere the lew her Father come to heauen, 

It will be for his gentle daughters fake ; 

And neuer dare misfortune croiTe her foote. 



23. Go"] Closing line 22, Cap. Steev. 
Mid. Kat, Sing, Hal. Dyce i, KUj, Del. 
Clarice. 

Cc«//rwi'«] Scjuratc line, Cap. 
Steev. Mai. KdI, Sing. Hal. Dyce i. Ktly, 
Dd. Oaricc. 

Go Gentlemen] Q | Ff, Pope. Go, 
GtmilemtHt Rowe, Han. Cam. Glo. Cla. 
Wli. ii. Go.^Geiifftmm, Theob. Waib. 



22 



as 



30 



35 



38 

Johns. Coll. Sta. Dyce iii, Rife, Huds 
Aa a aepatate line, ColL Wh. Cam. Gk). 
Cla. Dyce Hi. Rife, Hudi. 

23. prepare you^ finftrt PDpe+. 

Mil] M' Han. 
35. Exit...] After line sa, cr after Gb 

line 23, Cap. et seq. 
27. Sol.] Q,Ff, Salan. Q,Q^ 
30. Exit.] Exeunt. O^p. 



23. Go Gentlemenj The Textual Note* will ahow that here, as in many another 
place, the oomct aim^enent cf ih» linn ii doe to Capdl.— Ed. 

25. of a] Abbott, § 171 : <0f' il, bcDce^ toed not merely of the agent, but also of 
the instrument. This is mrwt common with verl>s of construction, and of filling; be- 
cause in construction and hlling the result is not merely effeaed tmth the instrument, 
tet piocflada oat^it WeatiURtafa ^wiA iwrtf of ooaatnielkm aiid a^^^^ 
fulness; but the Elizabethans retained 0/ with vfrbr of fulness also, as in this present 
passage ; see also ' You are not satisfied 0/ these events,' V, i, 334; < Supfilied ^kemca 
ud gallowglosses,' Afaeb. I, ii, 13. 

29. Borne heare] Abbott, % zi : •Some' being frequently used with numeral adiee- 
lives qualifyinfj nouns of time, as 'some sixteen montiis,' lu'O Gent. IV, i, 21, is also 
found, by association, with a singular noun of time. As here; see also 'some month 
artwo,* 111,0, loi 

32. needes] For other 'idveifaB endiQg in/, fenned fimn the pwMnife Inflifftioft 

of Noons,' see Abbott, % 35. 

38. dare] Rom: Eidier die *sabjonctive nsed imperadvely ' (sec Abbott, § 364), 
or the Third Person «f the Sabjnnctive. [It might also be the future continuing tlie 
eooiUactioa of the preceding linei 'And ne'er [will] daie Misfoitiinc^' ftCir-ED.] 
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Vnlefle (he doc it vnder this excufe. 
That (he is iiTue to a (aithlefle lew : 
Come goe with me, per\'fe this as thou gocft, 
Faire lejjica fhall be my Torch-bearer. 



Exit. 



4C 



40. flUflifomt] QuutmDOir: UnbdieffinK. See Mta. xvii, 17 ; Mark, tz, 19. 
42. shall] Ahbott, § 315 : SkalL, meanii^ t» awe, a connected with mmsi, 

it is destined. Thu5, here, ' Fair Jessica t; to be my torchbearer.' Hence, shall wms 
used by the Ehxabethans with all three persons to denote inevitable futunty without 
i tfa wDCe te 'tHB* (dedie). Eocw: ItbnotfcadeMdverf ipiMniitvlMdMritweB 

de';i£;r.p<! that this ''rnl' ■ nf a masking party should continue no long^cr than while they 
were absent from the company, and that they should return to it in their proper habits, 
«r whether Cher tme to eater in masquerade, as a suipriie lo tfw rat «f Be— nin^ 
geests. The circumstance of Jessica's betng expected to aooompany them in her ffi^ 
must incline us to imagine the latter to have liecn the case; for, that it was not pro- 
posed that Lorenzo and she should separate thenuclves from the others, is suthctently 
cvideol fan wfaii to teU «r her beng U lHdi4iem,* end Cmei Oe^ bd^ 

all in an hour.' The manner of their intended disguise was, doubtless, happily calcu- 
lated to favour the lady's escape, and, possibly, they had this end in view when the 
nasking scheme im lint eonce rte d, though that peiticelv be not expressly dec lwd . 
FioB GMduK/fl lodfbi^ (he aoeDe of their n endetww ^ all maners being fnmMslf 
fettled, we aoey coadede they were to proceed 10 mpper with Benenki, 




act II. sc. v.] THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 



ft? 



\Scene y,\ 

Eh^ lew^and Ms man 0Mvfas ^ Ctoume, 

Inv. Well, thou (hall fee, thy eyes fhall be thy iudg(^ 
The difference of old Shylocke and Bajfanio; 
What lejjica, thou flialt not gurmandize 

As thou haft done with me : what lejfica ? 5 
And fleepe, and fiiore,and read appurdl out 
Why lejjica I iay. 
Ch, Why Itjgka* 

Sky, Who bids th«e call ? I do not bid thee calL 
Clo. Your woiilup was wont to tell me 10 
I could doe nothing without bidding. 

Enter IcJJua. 

le/. Call you ? what is your will ? 13 



^eow VI. Fo|ie+. 8eeaeV.Oip.cl 
•eq. 

I. Enter...] Enter the lew ud Lance* 
let 

a, Jkaa fee] F,. /halt fee Q, et cet 
4. lel&ce,] QqFf. Jessiea 1 ^jomt. 



5. leflica?] Q,. leffica, Q,Q^ 

6. afipmrrett\ Q,. apparaiU \^ 

8. Clo.] Oowoe. Qq. 

9. do\ did Rowe+. 

10^ II. As prose, Q,, Pope et leq. 
II. /] /lor /Q,,Thealk.Weib. Johns. 
Con. Cem. Glo.Cle.Wli.li. 



I. Eccub: Sbylock appears just before to have received a summons to the enter* 
l^mm«ni^ piffiiij^lf^ fry ^ifff fnfp^t i?f Btmwniff Kitftrt flw leWw i<iiif> ftr Pe1ww"ti After 

Shylock's recent kindness to him and to Anthonio, it was naturally imagined a proper 
aafk of gratitude to invite the Jew as one of the guests. The invitation, according to 
OMidem ideas, appean to have been sent rather late to one who ww in no special de* 
grec his friend. Lorenio, a little while before, had taken aottn: *'Tis now but four 
o'clock ; we have two houis To furnish us.' Possibly this message might have been 
designed onlj to reotind him of a fonner engagement, and not to invite him for th^ 
Int tinei. [Tlw dilBealtjr whicih Eodce euumnLeii here nisei froos S h i fc espee re* ! 
OM of double time. See Ap[>endix, 'Duration of the Action.' — Ed.] 

1. thy iudcej Kughtlby (p. 149) : It mi^ be better to read *tki judge.' Eves 
>t (be present d^r |WjnUsis coBibnid (hew wds. 

4. What] CLAsmooiit 'Whit,* •whjr/ aid *«liett' were all wed at etdeiwlioiia 
of impatience. 

4. gunnandiae] Allen: Launcelot had said (II, ii, loi) that he was 'famished,' 
Ac; hot tUi must hawe been oierdjp for eftet, spealdag (o Ids lether; Ibr in his solO* 

oquy he makes no such comj^l.iint. On the other hn.nd, Shvlock must n.it !>e tal^en tix) 
litenlljr; to him, with hi.s tlirifty habits, any self-indulgence would appear to be ex- 
eess; and it is not likely that, in a iMOidMild govoned by so strict and qmenuttic a 
eiisier, anythiq; like wliat be conqibunB of wooid be aQowed. 
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Shy. I am bid forth to fupper lejjtca, 
There are my Keyes : but wherefore (hould I go/ 15 
I am not bid for louc, they flatttr me, 
But yet He goe in hate, to feede vpon 
The prodigaU Qiriftiail. lejfica my girle, 
Loofee to my houli^ I am right loaidi to go^ 
Tha« is fome ill a bruing towards my feft» ao 
For I did dreame of money b^;s to night. 

Clo. I befeecb you fir goe, my ycmg Ma(ter 
Doth expefl your reproach. 

Shy, So doc I his. 

Clo. And they haue confpired together, I will not fay 2$ 
you fhall fee a Maskc, but if you doe, then it was not for 
nothing that my nofe fell a bleeding on blacke monday 27 

sa. One line, 

18. Chrtotl«D] SmvBis: Shyloek ingeli bk wwhrtkm. la a famMr wene 

he dcrlircs he will neither tat, drink, nor pray with Christians. <">f this circum- 
•taoce the poet was well aware, and metnt only to bcigbten the malignity of the 
dmBCter, by making him depart from Ui moet Mtded raolve, for the lame ei ttiun of 
his revenge. 

18. lessica my girle] Booth: These are the only words that Shylock ^Mnkfc 
which in the least d^;ree approach gentleness, and they mean nothing, 
aa 01} CLMUCNDOifs *8oaie tiy tint to dmne of nooey, end aU Uade of cagpnt 

is ill.' — Artemidorus, The luii^emetU, or Exposition of Dreames, 99^ cd. ifiofi. 
Probably on the pfiodple that dreams go by contraries. — Ed.] 

aa m bruing] For this a, wind itilt cxirti in tHue, afoot, asUep, tot Anorr, 
1 140; tee also § 24, or ' aweary,' I, ii, 2. 

21. to night] Abbott, §190: 'To' was used without any n -tinti of 'motion to- 
ward the future' in to-night {liitt night). See also i Hen. V'i : 111, li, 31. So in 
Eariy Eaglisb,<J!»yw' fer Mtf >wir,* 'teeonuner,* Ae. Peilia|» ^ i»o«inehl • I 
will ctmic tht night, morn,' &c., is a comiplion of this Mo.' It is, indeed, sug- 
gested by Mr Monia that is a cotiuption of the demonstrative. £And if ao^ it well 
exphuns, it ■eemt to the tenie^ etaher |Mnt or fbtnre, which the provlixid vsiga 
CMB oottffey.^Eoi.] 

24. Booth : Significantly. Launrelnt's mi.stake .should not be too markedf M ia fre* 
quently done ; it seems too much Uke helping Shylock to his little joke. 

SS. And] The GtOBK and CLARBNSOit read m, but the editiNi soggot that thb 
ipelling, making 'and' equivalent to if, is of doubtful propriety. 

27. a bleeding] HALLfWELL: An anei^)ected bleeding of the nose was fonnerly 
considered an omen that either something wonderftll would happen, or that tome mis* 
chance would ensue. See examples quoted by Biand. When Charles II was con- 
cealed at B<iscol>el House on the Sunday, 'his majesty, foniin;:; down into the parlour, 
his nose fell a bleeding, which put his poor iaithful servants in a ftight,' till he reas- 
nred them \tf tqriiig it wai a drenmitanGa of fifcqncnt occa n ance. 
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THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 



laft, at fix a docke ith morning, falling out that yeere on 

afliwenfday was foure yeere in th'aftemoone. 

Shy. What are their maskcs ? heare you me Icffica^ 
Lock vp my doores, and when you heare the drum 
And the vile fquealing of the wr\'-ncckt Fife, 
Clamber not you vp to the cafcmcnts then, 
Nor thnift your head into the publique ftreete 
To gaze on Chriftian fooles with vanuiht feces : 



a8. itkl in the Q,. Uk' F,. VtlC F^. 
39. «fiv>en/day] AJhwednefday Fj et 
Nq. 

ti^afttnucni^ tkaJUmwmt tht 

30. What are their"^ I f, Rowc What 
mrt Uurt Q;Q,. What, art thtrt Q,, Cap. 
PycebGnB.Glo.Cfat.Hiidg.Wh.ii. ¥n^at 



2S 



30 



35 

«rv tkeu Pope* Han. Whafl mn then 
Thcolt. ct cct. 

30 hfare ycnt\ Iltare Q^. 
3a. /jueaiimgl/puaking Q,, Pope + » 
Steer. Hd. ColL i, ii, Hal. Dyce i, Clialcc» 

Del. 



37. blacke mond«yJ Pbck (Jfemoin cf Mikmt p. 229): Black Monday is a 
movable day. 11 b EaMer Moiiday; aadwHioalledon tliii oceaiion: 'In the 34 

Edw. Ill ( ij6o.) the 14. of April, & the aHOOW after Easter day, K. Edwarde with 
hi'i hoast lay before t!ic LiUic of Paris ; which day was full d.irke of mist & h.iilc, & 
10 bitter cold, that many men died on their borees backs with the cold. Wherefore 
■nto (hif day il hath beeot cdkd the Slaeke awwAy.*— Slwr, p. 264 b. 

32. wry-neckt Fife] Malone: ' Primi nocte domum claude; neque in vias Sub 
cantu qucrulie dctpice tibiae.' — Horace, III, Od. vii. Monck Mason : It appcan from, 
hmoe that the fifti in Shake<i|>eare'f time were formed ffiHerently from time now in 
VMb winch are straight, not wr> -necked. Boswell: The 'fife' docs not mean the 
instrument, hut the person who ]ilnycii on it. So in I^tirn.ihy Kicli's Aphcrijmes at the 
end of his Iruh Hubbub, 1616: 'A hie is a wry-ncckt musician, for he always looks 
mrqr fiom hb iM twrn e B t.* Pvs (pu 7a) : Daring Queen Anne^a wan an old counliy 

gentleman, in the Sp(c;a!(>r, expresses s.ir] ri>e at his son, in a letter from the army,, 
mentioning a saucy trumpet and a drum that carried messages. Knicht : Yet we are 
iatfned tti think that Shakespette intended the intrament We are of this opinion 
principally from the circumstance that the passage is an imitation of the lines in Hor 
ace, cited liy M.-iIkhc, m which tlic instrument is decidedly meant. But, independent 
of the tnternal evidence Uenvcd from the imitation, the form of the old English flute,— 
the fife being a inudl flntebr— jos^ific** *w Aink, the ephhet 'wiy-neck*d.* TUa Hole 

was called the f.utf ,) bee, the upper p.art or mouth piece rcscmb'.iiij^' the I'C.ik of a I ird. 
And this form was as old as the Pan of antiquity. The terminal figure of Pan, in the 
Townley Gallery, exhibiti it. Haluwbll gives a wood-cnt of a «wiy-nedMd fifc^* 
copied by • Mr FailhoU from a curious scul|iture at Rheims upon a building of the thil^ 
feenth century known as Ln Maison des MusicUm, in which there is a representation 
of a musician with a tabor bung on his neck who is playing on a tife either end of 
whidi ia ■ngdaled.' Booth: My fttber HhMMled thli by turning hit bend ei it it. 

held when one phiv? iqK-n th.e fife. 

35. vamiaht faces] Haluwelx: ' For Tamisht £ues and gay and painted cloths,. 
An hnt ID tempt foolcs; every aaa fhk kno«ct.'->-71r ASmr Bttkuwrfhodu c 1600^ 
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But ftop my houfes eares, I meane my cafeixwntSf 
Let not the found of Hiallow fopperie enter 
My fober houfe. By Jacobs ftafle I fweare, 
I haue no minde of feafb"ng forth to night: 
But I will goe : goe you before me firra, 
Say I will come. 

CU, I will goe before fir. 
Miftris looke out at window for all this ; 
Hiere will come a Chrifttan by, 
Will be wordi a lewes qre. 



36. ftop\ shut Cap. 

41. i...fir\ Sir, / wa i9 ieftn Huu 
ri/.. ycu. Tin Walker. 

4.2, 43. I'rose, Coll. Dyce i,Wh. Cam. 
do. Dd. C3i. Rife. 



36 



40 



45 

43. o/j a/ a Q,, Rowe ii, Pope, Han. 

45- Qq F.. i. Jni/s F,F^, 

Rowe. Jmit Ktty. Jewtti Pope el 
cet. 

(Exit Lmiii. Rtme et acq. 



MS. ' The coitexMM .... aduUente their faces A thing so common amoog^ 

tfaen^Aat naajr of diem which ha«e aa degut mttanll bewity, doe Tnmudi Aetr feces 
. . . . with these kinde of sordid trumperies.' — Coryat's CrwiiHes, 161 1, p. 266. Clar- 
endon: Shylock alludes also to Christian duplicity. Conf. Timon, IV, ii, 36: 'But 
only painted, like his vamisb'd friends.' Walker (Crit. iii, 54) refers to a Review in 
TkeAAemmm, 1$ Mald^ t845,€r Ite Morifidd** ftindition cf CeuiU^ J>mlbt 
m PatHting, &c., in whirh the Reviewer « met » thai die p*'««*«»g ef the feoe wee 
pcactised by maaqueraders in Italy. 

36. Stop] To CapelTt reading siul I can find no feference t hi o u gh oat his Nbln, 
Varioiu KfoJings^ or Errata f although it is not impoaaible that in that 'rudis indi« 
gestaque moles ' some reference may lie perdu ; yet, after my search, I think it unlikelf. 
Thus far it is the only uncorrected misprint which I have found in his text — Eo. 

38. IftCOha Btaflfe] CfAftimMWxSee xxxii, lo^and AM^aifSl. Itiiiodiia 
sense, no doobt, that Shakespeare understands the phrase, hut it was familiarly useii in 
the seiue of a lalgrun'c staff, because St James (or Jacob), the patron of pilgrims, was 
repieiented with one ia hit hand. See Spenaer, /herir {huawMy T* 35 : * And is hii 
hand a laeobs stafTe, to stay His weary limbs upon.' Doom: Speak diew two liner 
very solemnly, with a slight pause befote and after. 

39. of} For many other instances where we should nie far in place of 'of,' see 
Anorr,$t74. Aho,i9.$4i,fereiaBapkBer'feith*iaed*widioiitavetbor autioB 

(motion li^-ir;-; im] lied).' 

45. lewes eyej Whausy: 'It's worth a Jew's eye' is a proverbial phrase. 
Knioht: That woidi waa the price whfeh the pewecaie d Jewa paid fer fannianitf 

feonn mutilation and death. When our rapacious King John extorted an enorooiis sum 
firom the Jew of Bristol by drawing bis teeth, the threat of putting out an eye would 
have the like efiect upon other Jews. The former preraleoce of the saying is proved 
CnMB the feet that we still retain it, although its meaning is now little Itnown. Collikr 
(cd. ii) : It may be a question whether Shakespeare did not mean that I^uncelot should 
merely repeat the phrase, ' with a Jew's eye,' leaving ' Jew^ ' to be pronounced as a 
JiMjfUaUe. Walxul (CHr. ui, 54) : The praveib, in Shalceqjeaie'a dajs, pcdniiBi 
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ACT n. sc. V.J THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 



Sfy, What iaies that Ibole of Hagars ofT-fpring? 46 

ha. 

lef. His words were ferewell miftris, nothing elfe. 

,S^. The patch is kinde enough, but a huge feeder : 49 



was still pronnunced *a Jcwfa eye.' White: All the editors read 'a Jew-m' eye,' 
none qf fhcm hsfing otMrvcd, or all bwrioK fiacotten, dat 'Jcwiof' !• qnile«tt04t 

eni word, 'Jew' having been applied of old to Ifchrews of lx)th sexes. It is only 
in the Scene but one pcevioas that Lauocclot calls Jessica ' most sweet Jew.' Dycb, 
after quoting this note of WUte^ iddi : <Not quite • nodem word,** nuteljrt «'F^ 
CMSe with his wife Onuttla,liAidl was a Jewess;' Acts, xxiv, 24 (Tyndale's Bible 1525 
or 1526 having thsrc the sj-icllinf: "ieweis," the Bible of 1599 and the Bttdc of t639 th« 
s|)eUing " itwesse;' — not to mention other Bibles).' 

46w K«g»n off-tpring?] Fa&kbh (p. 34): Thii atlinon is veqr apfwoiKtale to 
Ike dqMrtmeof his •errant; Hagar having been bondrwoman to Sarah, the wife of 
Almham, and Inving quitted her, as Launcelot does Shjriock, under the su{>po8ed 
grievance of too little indulgence ( Genesis, xvi). 

47. ha] la e modcniied text, should not dds be printed Hfj^f—Hxu 

49. patch] DnucE (i, 257) : It has been supposed that this terra originated fnm 
the name of a fool belonging to Cardinal Wolsey, and that his paiti-coloured diess was 
given to him in aUnrion to Us name. The objectioB to tins is, (hat the nwllqr haUi 
worn bf fools is much older than the time of Wolsey. Again, it appean that Putek 
was an appellation given not to one fool only that belonged to Wolsey. There is an 
qiigrun by lleywood, entitled A saying of Patch my Lord Cardinats fooU ; but in 
(he epienun Hiielf he is twioe called Sudutt whidt his real name^ In a mann- 
scripl Liff V Wolsey, by his gentleman usher, Catendish, there is a story- of another 
fool Ixlonging to the Cardinal, and presented \>f hin to the King. A margimd note 
•tales (liat 'this foole was called tiasUr Wmames, olhefwise called AAiL* In Hcgr* 
lin's History of the RtformoHm mention is mailc of another fool called P^th belong- 
ing l<i F.Il/Lil cth. Rut the name is even older than Wolsey's time; for in some house- 
Itold .iccuunls of Heniy the Seventh there are paymenu to a fool named Pechie and 
P»ekyw. It aeens, therefore, more probable that fbda were nicknamed Patek firom 
their <lrcss; unless there happen to be a nearer affinity to the Italian f>a-.-c, a word tha» 
1ms all the appearance of a descent from fcUuus. But although in the above instance, 
•■ well as in a mnltltiide of others, a patch itncHes a fbot or a afanpleton, and, by cor* 
niptkMI, adown, it seems to have been occasionally u'^ed in the sense of MSty low or 
mfwrn person . Thus, in Mid. N. D. Ill, ii, Puck calls Bottom and his companions 'a 
ever of (xuches, rude mechanicals,' certainly not meaning to compare them to pam- 
pered and aleek bolibons. KifiGHTt The usurper in /findW; the* rice of Mngs^'waa 
'a Ving of shreds and patches.' It is probable that in this way the word 'jiatch ' came 
to lie an expression ol contempt; just as we say still, crou'fatch. Skkat (s. ▼.) : The 
■ui>ixwition that * patch ' is a nickname from the dress Is most probably righL It b ia- 
dependent of Italian potto, a fool, a madman, which is used in a nwdl • ll D l l g et sense. 
A derivative Vkpatch-ock, a diminutive form (cf. htll-o(k, hillctk); 'as very patckokes 
[clowns] as the wild Irish,' — Spenser, Vitw of the Sta/e of Ireland, Globe ed. p. 636; 
this is the word spelt 'pajock' hi Ham. Ill, 8. S. L. Ln {TktAeaAmyt *7 Nov 
1880) : If further proof be required to show that Shakespeare has portrayed in Shy- 
lock the humane side of the Jewish character, the touching allnsion to Leah's turqooiac 
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Snaile-flow in profit, but he fleepes by day 50 
More then the wilde-cat : drones hiue not with me. 

Therefore I part with him, ai\d part with him 
To one that I would haue him hclpe to waile 
His borrowed purfe. Well lejjica goe in, 

Perhaps I will returne immediately ; 55 
Doe as I bid you, Qiut dores after you, fail binde, 6ft 

finde^ 57 

50. inihe] Pop«, TlMob. Wub. Jolins. 56. I>te...afier you] One line, Q,, Cap. 
hit Ff, Rowe. and he Qq ct cet. CcA. et seq. 

56. Dot at Ibid /M»J Om. Pope, Han. A***^ + • 
S^«te]ine,ThMlkWiilx|oliiis.Stfl8r. fajl...faji\ Coll. (MS). 
Mil. Knt, Sag. 

tboold be supplemented by the present passage. Launcclot has arranged with Jessica 
fat bcr clopemcDt, and ihe, by a leries of bareCaced falsehoods, has evaded her father's 
cnqiiiriciailoliiibiiimeHwithlicr. JencAdcdsNi dMtUi final wofdt tie: '*'Fwe> 
well, mistress ;" nothing more;' and induces Shyloektobdiete that Launcclot is throii|^> 
out paying her merely the ordinary courtesies of service. It can only be an af^veciative 
kindliness of disposition, which certainly could not belong to a man always ' grinning 
whh deadly malice' (as Sb]^od(lmaAel^ on and off the stage, bees icpraiented), that 
can induce the Jew to reply : 'The patch is Viiid enough,' and then to add, half hhm- 
ing himself having parted with a servant who shows such befitting respect to his beloved 
diild, 'but « biqgie feeder,' Ae. VoycdEbcliTeBietbefint wonbeftlieapeechliitlicir 
pathos, when we remember how very, veqr little Lannodot at the moment deserved them, 
or how they were suggested by the cruel decepttons of the Jew's unworthy daughter. 
Introduced where they are in the play, they aie in themselves almost sufficient to prove 
Aat Shakeipeaie saw in Shylock a man 'more alnned against than aimdng.' 

50. profit] EccLES : In the performance of those duties \vhi?nce profit might be 
expected to arise to his master. Allen suggests that perhaps it might mean <in 
■nqprovemart. He is the tame ignocant, awkward ooontiy lad lie was.* For sodi 
COa^K>urH!s 'snail-slow,' sec Abdott, § 430. 

50. but] Qearly a miqeint far amd{ caught by the compositor from the |aeoediag 
line. — ^Ed. 

51. wdde-eat] CtAkiMooiit The wild eat, wUdi pnwla and ptq» by n||^ 

sleeps during the day. 

55. Perhaps I will] Abbott, $319: Some passages which are qocted to pmra 
that Shakespeare toed * will' with the fintpenoo^wilhoat implying tMtl, dbdrv, te., do 

not warrant such an infcrt mc There is a dilficulty in the expression 'perchance 

I will;' but, from its conMant recurrence, it would seem to be a regular idiom. Com- 
pare the following passages: 'PereAance, lago, I will ne'er go home,*— V, ii, 246 
[of tUa ed.}; •FtrdUmee I wiVST be diere as soon tt yon,' — Cm, ^Brr. IV, i, 39; 
and this present passape. In all these, 'perchance ' precedes, and the meaning; ?eems 
to be in Shylock's speech, for instance : ' My purpose may, perhaps, be fulhllcd,' and 
'my porpow b to retnm immediatdy,* or, h> other words, *If pos s i ble , I Intend to 
return immedi.a(e1y.' In all these cases the *perliaps' stands by itself. It docs not 
qualify * will,' but the whole of the following sentence. BooTH : It woold 1 
diis remark that Shylock had not perfect caniiilence in her. 
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A prouerbe neuer Hale in thriflie minde. 

It/, Farewell, and if my fortune be not croft, 
I haue a Father, you a daughter lofl. 



ExU, 



ExiL 



60 



56. dores] M&Iooe, whose name was originally Maloney, having made the haim* 
ICHb tf iwdlen, icmaik that ' doan U here a dissylbble,' Ritson, fiooi whow aeoliilf 
ninety yean have eraporated the cnielty, ot'scrve<i that, 'a previous acquaintance with 
the Irish howl must be of infinite service in the perusal of this haratoiuous edition.' 

56, 57. fast . . . finde] Waucer (Oi/. iii, 54) : In Middletoa die former line of 
the concluding couplet is frequently a short one ; in Shakespeare, very seldom. [See 
Dycc, I, ii, 128.3 I>YCE (AW^x, &c p. 64): Collier's (MS) seenis to have made a 
ehaag^ *lcir mktkm'i mIm. ' Gompare Goi^ve'k IHA tab Btm* *Bm giul tktusi 

mtilaventure : Pro. Good wntch preuents misfurttme ; fast bind, fast find, say we.' 
CuLLiKK (ed. ii) : The correction in the (&iS) may only denote a difference of reci- 
tnkm. The vsmd ibnii oeeott ia Fletciher's Spanish Omit, II, ii, a better authorilj 
than Cotgrave. It also occurs in S. Rowland's Paire of Sfy-JCmnus. 

60. Oxberry's Edition i>n:)fe5i5es to pive 'the Stage Busine'^s and Statue Directions, 
as performed at the ihcatrcs Royal' [^cirta 1820). in that edition this scene closes 
vith u oadniit of aoqg fion JcMiai» «» fbUowss 



* Haste, Lorenio, haste away. 



To my longing arms repair. 

With impatience I shall die ; 



Come, and ease thy Jessy 's care ; 



Let UMt then, in wmoa plaf 
Sigh end fue my soul eweif 
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{Scene VI^ 

Enter the Maskers, Gratiano and Salino. 

Gra. This is the pcnthoufe vnder which Lorenzo 
Defired vs to make a ftand, 
Sal. His houre is almoft part. 

Gra. And it is meruailc he out-dweb his houre, 5 
For louers euer run before tiie docke. 
SaL O ten times fefter Vemu Pidgions flye 7 

[Scene VIL Pope, Huk WhIk Jdm. 3, 4. Dtjhrti...1kmri\ One Kne^ Wh. t. 

Omit. Hal. Djee, Hods. SoeoeVLQ^b 3> to *"<ike <i] Om. Steev. conj. 

flt cct. ajlandl H Rowe Wh. L ^amd 

t. SiSdol] Ff. Selerino. Q,Qy Cap. Qq et cet. 

Salankn Itowe-|-» Steer. Selniio.Q^ct 7- /''Vs / '"] Qj^/i^ tignm Q,. 

cet. ffi<^^<MU Waxb. 

There ia really no new Scene here, and no change could be made even on the mod* 
cm ftage^ bat .SIwfcftpMge indicated to his enditace in alnoit die oblf mgr he eouid, 

with his limited resources of traverses, by the rhyming couplets with which Ixjth Shy- 
lock aod Jessica retire, that a new paragraph in the Story was banning and that our 
•ttcntiott niost tie tUAed to e new group. We ehonild bev in mind that then thyndng 
couplets, mere jingles as they may be to us, were of importance to the audience d 
Shakespeare's d»y. See Text. Note«» for the Editon who have continued the Scene, 
— £0. 

3, 4« cme the de fe ctive ndn cf thcie two line^, when icnd es one, StcevcM 

proj^wsed to omit 'to make a,' as an evident interpolation, and Grey (i, 135) would 
omit 'almost,' because Gratiano immediately says that Lorenzo 'out-dwells liis hour.* 
[In view of the thortMsi of life, I am afiaid It bchoov ea na to liaRgo Ae pkaioic of 
adjusting the rhythm of fragmenia flf Unes. As long as each fragment is in itself 
rhythmical, I doubt if Shakespeare troubled himself to piece them together. It is not 
difficult to read these fragments thus : Desi | red us | to make | a stand || His ho j ur's 
al I roost past.— Ed.] 

7. Venus Pidgions] Wnrburton detected a rich joke here which had been 'mur- 
der'd by the ignorance or boldness of the hist transciibers.' ' The image of Veous's 
pid^ieons flyii^ to seal the bonds of Love Is veqr odd.* He thodoN * doubts not bat 
Shakespeare wrote Venu^ Widgeons.^ * For,* he continues, in Onithology's despite, 
' Widgeon Ls not only one species of Pidgeons, but signilied likewise, metaphorically, 
a HUy feU<ne, as Goose, or Gudgem does now. The joke consists in the ambiguity 
of the signification. And the calling love's votaries, Vtnuis IVu^gnm, is in IS^ 
humour.' Although the Bishop's 'high humour' failed to tickle Dr Johnson, yet 
this note so far misled him that he thought the pigeons were the 'lovers,' aod 'as 
hi poctiy they were atways called haHa or d/ott, in lower l an g u age thqr nii^ be 
called ptgeem ' ITfiath (p. 115) set them both right, ' It is not the pigeons,' said he, 
* who are understood to " seal the bonds of love," any more than " to keep obliged faith 
nnloifcited;" bat it is Venus hefself (who is drawn by them, and regulates their flight 
accndiag to her own good pleaanre) who is amnsed to be aaristant hi bodk* 
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To fleale loues bonds new made, then they are wont 
To keepe obliged faith vnforfaited. 

Gra. That eucr holds, who rifeth from a feaft 
With that keene appetite that he fits downe ? 
Wiiere is the horfe that doth vntrcad againe 
His tedious meafures with the vnbated fir^ 
That he did pace them firft : all things that ar^ 
Are with more fpirit chafed ^en enio/d. 
How like a yonger or a prodigall 
The skarfed barke puts from her natiue bay, 
Hudgfd and embraced by the ftrumpet winde: 
How like a prodigal! doth (he retume 



8. ^ea/e] Ff, Rowc. /<•«/<• Qq et cet. 
lo. Aoltis,} Ff. Ao/ds : Qq. Aolds. Rowe. 

13. mtajurts...fire^ meafures, .^.firt 

Q.Q,- 

14. Ayf.]/^/Q.F/,. 

16. y<mger\^^. ^<w*iiy «• Qq F^F^, Cap. 



95 

8 



10 



«5 



«9 

KntfWh. i, Rife. Younker Rowe et cet. 

19. liAe a] lUu tAt Qq, Pope^f » SiBf. 
Ktly, Cun. Gb. CUu Rife. 

itA Jlu\ Jht doth F,F^ Rom. 



9. obliged] Clarendon : Faith l>oiind by contract. 

11. sits downej For other instances where the preposition 1^ ouuued, see I, i, 1351 
orAnoTr,f394. 

12. vntread] CfABIW""^' • That L";, tread in reverse order, retrace. So in King 
JohHt V, iv, 52: 'We will uotread the steps of damned flight.' The alluaioD teems 
tobetoalnne tniaed to perfonn various feati, ndi w we now tee only in e drcus. 

t6. jronger] Although Shakespeare's prialnt use the form younktr elsewhere, 
change is needless here. ' Y<ntnker exactly expresses,' says Clark.ndon, ' ihc Greek 
vravMic.' HenL£Y calls attention to the imitation of this passage by Gray in Tht Bard 
in thoaefiniBiarliiMi: 'Fair hoi^ the mora,* fte. Colaii^ ( Aiy* -^A* duv* >) 
criticised the imitation adversely on the ground that it depends on the printer's use of 
small centals (as in ' Yoimi at the pcow, and Plsasurk at the helm ') ' whether the 
wotds ihottM be pcnonfficatioBS oir meK abitiactlooi.*^— Ed. 

17. akarfed] Stke\'ens : That is, the vessel decorated with flags. So in AU^i WeEt^ 
II, iii, 214: 'The scarfs and bannerets about thee, did manfully dissuade me from be- 
lieving thee a vessel of too great a burthen.' Eccl£S, from the definition of 'scarf,' 
tndi llie Bont aad the vertH Id JoImmid'sZ)!^/.. thinks that the alhdon it to Uahip 
under full sail.' Clarflndon : Or is it that a ship in full sail is compared to a woman 
dressed in scarfs 7 From the passage in AWs IVeU, it would seem that a scarf was a 
decon tf ioB of a pleasure vew eL 

19. a] CoLUEK : There seems to be no particular allusion to the Prodigal Son, and 
*a younker' and *a prodigal' are spoken in the earKer part of the simile. Halu- 
WELL: The poiticle tAe, if correct, is of course used with lefecence to the prodigal 
fveHoBdy mentioned. Ciaundon tcfen to Lmtg, xv, tt-ja, and calls attention to 
the text of the Qq, where in line 16 it is 'a prodigal,' and here '(Af prodigal.' [To 
me it is immaterial whether the article be definite or indefinite, the allttston teems mani- 
itt to At Scripttnl Vtod^gd^ED.] 
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With ouer-widiei'd ribt and rmged fiules, ao 
I^eane, rent, and begger'd by the ftrumpet winde ? 

Enter Lorenzo^ 

SoHho, Heere comes LorenMO^ more of this here- 
after. 

Lor. Sweete iriendsi your patience for my long a- 9$ 

bode, 

Not I, but my affaires haue made you wait : 

When you (hall pleafe to play the theeues for wiues 

lie watch as long for you then : approach 

Here dwels my lather lew. Hoa, who's within ? 3c 

m mfr««NEA<r'</] Ff, Roire. mmt^ fm then :'\ you. CtmuAm^'iHaa^ 

tifftherJ QCl^. over-vfotherd Qj et cet. approach'] approach fViamt, CtHUf 

32. Enter...] After line 24, DyoBi Cam. ^^rmu-A Pgpe-t-, Cap. 

do. Ch. Rife, Wh. ii. jo. /fiw] FT. ^oQ,. f/au>€ Q.. Hoe a. 

aj. SilliM.] FH aO. Q^Qe Sdcr. wMi\ wkrft Qq. 

19. Bhe] Steevens : Surely the bark ought to be of the masai/ifu gender, others 
wise the allusion wuts somewhat of propriety. This indiscriminate use of the per- 
sonal for the neuter at least obscures the passage. A ship, however, is oommonly 
spoken of in the femiiUne gender. Wlim: Bat here there is no poetleil penonifcap 

tion of the hark ; it is only compared to a prodigal. [Is there not some comipfion in 
these lines ? There seems to be something wrong in the repetition of ' the strumpet 
wind.'— Ed.] 

28. you shall please] See Abbott, $ 297, ad Jin. 

29. Clarendon considers Ritsoa'a fmwwiatiO'n of this mctricalljr-defectiTe line aa 
more satisfactory than Pope's. 

}o. Hon] WHiTBi 'Ho^' *boa,* and 'Imw* were pronounced alike. [Tbeie imdi 

'Hon, who's within,' are omitted in Oxberry's EdMoO, and ^ their place Loienao^ Ml 
to be outdone by Jessica, responds as follows : 

< My bliss too long my bride denies; 
Apace the wiartins fonnier fSci { 

Nor TCt the wint'ry blasts I fear. 

Nor storms nor night shall keep me here. 

* What may for strength with steel ooo^iare ? 
O, love has fetters stronger (ar t 

B)r baili of aleel are limbs confin'd; 
But cmd Io«« enchains the mind. 

• No lonpcr, then, perplex thy breast ; 
When thoughts torment, the fint are best ; 
*Tti mad t» gtv tit death to sli^i 
Awiqr, nif Jea^p haste awif,' 

Shall we assume that these < songs ' were inserted to make up to us the loss of Shaha 
qxaiv's 'Tell me where it fiuicy bred,' which, in this Edition, it omitled ? — Ed.] 
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lejjka abone. 31 

lejf. Who are you? tell me for more certainty, 
Albeit lie fweare that I do know your tongue. 
Lor. Lorenzo, and thy Loue. 

lef. Lorenzo certaine, and my loue indeed, 35 
For who loue I fo much ? and now who knowes 
But you LonnzQf whether I am yours ? 

Lor, Heauen and thy thoughts are witne& that thou 
art 

lef, Heere, catch this casket, it is worth the pafoies, 40 
I am glad 'tis night, you do not looke on me, 

For I am much afham'd of my exchange : 

But loue is blinde, and iouers cannot fee 43 



31. abooe.] above in Boys ClaUn. 
Rowe ct aeq. (doaUu. Pope+, Gap. 
8I0CV. Hal. dotlM. Steer. '93). 

36. «ni#] «mI«n Jolun. GdU. Wh. i, 
Clarke, Huds. 



40. Heere'\ Q,F^ Hert Q,. 
Uis\tis Q,. 

41. /amj/'m Popc+,D]rceia,HadB. 



33. yoar] AiJXN:Qa.«ia^-^iniMakeoii)r>^^ GC^m».^>Sii£, 'Myeanhwre 

not yet drank a hundred words Of that fO_^ tontjue's utterint^.' 

36. whoj For manifold instances of ' who ' for whom, see ABBOTT, § 274. 

38. thy thoughts] EocuBt It b impotsible tbat the, aiqr flMre than Heaven iiad^ 
lo which our hearts lie open, can in reality harbour a doubt of the sliiceiity of his pro- 
fessions. Allen : Perhaps 'my thoughts.' In that case, the meaning is : ' Not T alone 
know it — Heaven witnesses wUh my thoughts.' Emphasize, therefore, and (as in ' Ve 
caanat aerw God and Mammrwi *). 'Hcafeih'bytbeiray, iiacoBiiNilKajrcnplieadiai 

for Gad (in answer to ' who knows '). 

40. Lloyd: Elopement, in Jessica's casc^ it must be said, is a virtue; and the ela- 
tion at exchanging ftccdom fer degmded oppieaaoa opbniic and excnset die dry eyes, 
— nay, laughing lipa with which she dei^iorts. If we care to apologize for the caricd 
she carried off, we may say she helped licrsclf, pcrh.i{>^ not exorhitantly, to her dowry; 
but we shall do better to mark the incident as the last seal of the truth worth laying to 
heart, how utteriy nnkindiMes, cnieltjr, tordidnesa, and diMnst can at hot erase the 
faintest traces of natural duty and affection in hearts that by nature arc disjioscd to be 
their hallowed home. £lzx {Euays, Trans, p. 9a) : Jessica approfviates the ducats, 
all ofwUdi amat neeeiaaifly fiJI to her after her fithei's death, as she la hla onljrdtfld. 
Cervinus considers her to be an ' ethereal being, naive, and inexperienced as a dlild, 
and perfectly unacquainted with the value of money.' This last assertion is, however, 
contradicted \)y her own words here. She tells her lover that the casket is worth the 
pafaia, and she huniea bade to « ^ ' hendf witii nuwe dneata. 

41. you] Ecci.es : I suspect that this should he, ' vet do not look on mc,' the dark- 
ness not being sufficient entirely to conceal the transformatioo of which she is ashamed. 
Aunf: Either I 'I'm glad (since 'tis night) yott do not look on me ;' or: 'I'm glad lia 
iii^ (so that) jmi do kMk on na.' 
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The pretty IbUies that themfelues commit, 

For if they could, Cupid himfelfe would bluih 4$ 

To fee me thus transformed to a boy. 

Lor. Defcend, for you muft be my torch-bearer. 

lef. What, muft I hold a Candle to my fharaes? 
They in themfelues goodfooth are too too light. 
Why, 'tis an office of difcouery Ia>ue, 50 
And I fliould be obfcur'd 

48. ^uunet\ Jhame Ff, Rowe. Sag. Ktly. /«»^ HaL Dyccj, SUu Wb, 

49. J)w too] too, too, Johnf . ISm, ta9 i. Rife, Hads. 

45. CopidJ EccLes : Thnt Cupid does not blush is, in a confused manner, consid- 
cied n the oomteqaence of Ac bUodnea of bit vobuies, ladkr dum of hk own 

Allen: For if they could (and I were Cupid), Cupid himself, ^c. 

47. muBtJ Abbott, S314: This is sometimes used by Shakespeare to mean ao 
man dun definite fiitarity, like oar *!■ to' in * He it to be here to-mocrmr.* 

49. too too] Nares pointed otit tlie Intensive effect of this reduplication, giving 
instances from Ht>linshcd and Spender. Hnlliwcll [Sk. Sec. Paprrs, 1844, i, 39) 
shows that ' too- loo ' is a provincial word recognized by Kay, and explained by him 
flB neuring * vtqr wcH, or good,* end duit WattoB, a finr yean altawMd, sqis it ii 

•often u^cd to denote exceeding.' In proof 'thr.i Ttvo TOO, as used by our early 
writers, is one word, denoting " tjcaedingfy," and that it ought to be stprinted^ Hal> 
liwdl giTCi twdve inMoieet fiom die poets, fttm SkdtDn down lo JSMSIfw, and 
refers to over thirty other passages where the phrase is found. HiniTlft donblB if this 
reduplication be emphatic. It appears to him to have V>ecn, in sense, neither more nor 
less than too, and he cites many instances &om prose writers. Palsgrave, he adds, has 
beside il^iMw^, iiV'JKfltt^ fte., il» «» 

par trap trop ptu, par trap trap grant, par trop trop petit. The promtnciation was toe- 
to4, as tf ftaa \tf this line of Constable's : ' But I did too-too inestimable wey her.' 
[Tint thb aeeent can be shifted, tee 'Wheiiee it appears, thit tDO*too to ftetjveBt.'.^ 
Sylvester's Du Bartas, p. 576, a, ed. 1632. — Ed.] White thinks that it was used 
with intensifying iteration, from the similar iteration of other adverbs and adjectives in 
Elizabethan literature; for instance: *Thy wit dost use still still more harmes to finde,' — 
Stdne/i Ataidlat Ii, 935, cd. 1603; 'mile lie did Mve fiv, tetrat aU diiacder.*— /k, 
v, 430; 'Your lesson is Far far too lonj;,' — Astrophel and Stella, St. 56, Ih. p. 537; 
' Stq> you my mouth with still still kissing me,' — lb. St. 81, Z^. p. 547 ; ' Even to thj 
pme and most most loving bieait'— Sftakeipeaitfi S m m , na b any caie the ecn- 
pound epithet must have originated in the freqneni iterative use of the wotd. [Note 
on Ham. I, ii, 129, of this edition. — Ed.] 

50. discouery] Hunter (i, 325) : This is a military term. Sir John Smith, in liis 
JmOrmHens and Orders MHitary, 1595, p. 51, Speaks of * great intdUgeiice by diaeovw 
erers and espials.' 'Obscured' is disguised. SiNGER : I do not think such a sense 
was thought of here, Abbott, § 439 : Thb is often used for uncovering, u e. tmpMt 
wliedier fiterdly or nieliiiliosically. « So tball my anticipation prevent yoor di i d w e iy. * 
— Ham. II, ii, 305. 

5 1 . should] Abbott, § 323 : ' Should,' the past tense, not being so imperious u 
thali, the juesent, is still retained in the sense of ought, applyii^ to all three persons 
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Lor» So 3n>tt are fweet^ 
Euen tn the lotidy garniih of a boysbut come at ono^ 

For the clofe night doth play the run-awayi 
And we are (laid for at Bajfanid% feaft. 



55 



lef. I will make fafl the doores and guild my felfc 
With fome more ducats, and be with you ftraight. 



57 



5*. ym «r»] «fv fm Qq» Pope d 

5J, 34- Euen^.TUH-away^ Three linea, 
encfisg boy... night. ..run-<zway Q,. 

53. Icntfly garni/k of a\ garnifh of a 



lovely CoU. (MS). 

53. Attr.««(U)r] Sepmle lioc^ Ftipe ^ 
seq. 



57. more"] mo Q.Q,. ««f Q, 



[Exit from above. Thcob. et seq. 



la die EHabeduD anfhiM^lKMrever, it wm more oommonly thus used, often where we 
should use <mght. As here : ' A torch-bearer's office reveeli tlw laoe^ md niae M(f If 

tt be hidden.' See 'Should sunder,' Sic, post. III, ii, 127. 

5J. louely] Eccles : That is, rendered ' lovely ' because she had assumed it. 
54. niiMway] See JP«m. ^ JmL in, fl, 6. CtASBmoif x Hie eeeret nl^ !■ 

stealing away. 

55> 56. Spedoimg {jComkiU Maga^ March, 1S80) : The mocal sensibilities of a mod* 
cm spectator teeehe liere « little ehodc, fiom wluch a jndldcos adapter might relieve 
him by the omission of a few lines. Not that I would debar Jessica frum seeking 
relief from her Jewish disabilities by the nearest way \Vc are all glad to see her at 
liberty to choose her husband and her religion for herself ; to escape from a house 
wUdi wee to her • hdl, with 011I7 the 'nwny dcffl' Launcdot to dieer it; fran a 
father of whose manners she was (not without ren.son ami to her crcflit, though to her 
wfgnX.) ashamed; and from the chaooe, should it suit Aim, of having to take 'any of 
the ilodt of Bundiei* for a bosbend} nor do many of us object to see advantage 
tdten hf Antonio of the pressure which the law enables him to put on Shylock for the 
purpose of scciuing a comfortable provision for her. But wc all feel that she ought to 
have left the jewels and the ducau behind ; and the fact that Shakespeare allowed her 
to cany ttwn off widnot a hint of dinpiaabatkNi fiom anybody (tlieK liebg no dia- 

matic ncccs'iitv for it) suggests a doutit whether in thnse early days he was fully alive 
to the impcopriety. Perhaps the easy morality of the comic theatre in aU such ques- 
tioM , th e hage privflege wUdi die young lofvcn liave alwiqrt ei^oyed of deceiving 
and overreaching the stem parent, — had become so familiar as to hide fiem Mm the 
true nature of the transaction ; which in so tragic a business as Shylock's revcnrr can- 
not be regarded with the levity which comedy permits. But, however that may be, 1 
canaoC doubt tfiat the effect woold be nraeh better in modem «y«a if Jearica were 

allowed to escape without the treasure. The loss of his daughter to her race and faith 
woold supply Shylock with as fair a motive fur vengeaace ; he could make as much 



noise dnot it$ and die secret diet lie leaOy cared niore far the dacats than (lie dangfatcr 
wodd not be finoed upon the Imowledge of his admirers, who regard ]«temal tender* 
ness as one <^ bis most conspicuous virtues. Two lines struck out from Jessica's part in 
the Sixth Scene of the Second Act, a few from Salanio's in the Eighth, and a few more 
in die imeniewwidiTUMl, woold (n^dwnt at a& diatnihing the ecdon of die play) 
lenKwe completdy onr only remainiag acniple as to the poetic jtutioe of tlw final ret 
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Gra. Now by my hood, a gentle, and no lew. 58 

Lor. Beftirew me but I loue her heartily. 
For flic is wife, if I can iudge of her, 6c 
And faire fhe is, if that mine eyes be true, 
And true (he is,as flie hath proii'd her felfe: 
And therefore like her felfe^ wife, fiuiei and tnttt 
Shall ibe be placed in my conibint foule. 

EnUrleffka, 6$ 

What, art thou come ? on gendemen, away, 

Our maskingr mates by this time for va ftay. Exit, 67 

58. gtnai\ CRp. CentiU 66. gentiemen^ gtntUnum 

ct ocL 67. Eift.] Ent utth JeniGft and &»> 



58. boodj Malone: GraUano is in a masqued habit, to which it is probable that 
fomcriy, M at pitm i l ; « latge cipe eg hood wo dlbed. Snram: He albkkito 

the practice of friars, who frequently swore this part of their habit. [This assertion 
Steeveas pouibly took from Capell, who wp, : ' The speaicer's oath is of monkish orig> 
iaal.*] HAixiwiupveaaMSaotel^O. GHdiite,lDtliecflcettfiat*theaIlasioD 
la the fmcdoe io single comtnt, where the accused threw down his hood as a challenge 
i^^inM the impeachment of the accuser. See Holinshed, vol. 3, p. 5.' [As the edition 
of liolinshcd is not given, I have searched my copy of 1587 in vain for the passage. — 
Edw] WHnst I had alwajw vndentood dib andent oaA here and daewhen to be^ 
•by my self,' i. e. *by my estate ' —manhood, kingluxK?, Icnighthood, or whatever the 
hood or estate the protester might be. Clarendon: It is found nowhere else in 
Shakespeare. 

58. gentle] Johnson: A jett iiising ftom the ambigoity of Gmtiit, vfaidi dgnlfiea 

both a heathen and one well icm. 

59. Beahrew j Staunton : To * beshrew ' is to imprecate sorrffw or evil on any per- 
aoBcrAfaig^ tomrafffte. See*jMnenv>Mkahindecf moaaecaUedasbreir, dei^lte 
to other bcx«;ts if he bite them, and laming any h()dir if he but toach then^of whidl 
that curse came, I beshrew thee.' — Florio's Worlde of iVordes, 1598. 

59. but] ABMyrr, 5 ia6: 'Bnt' ia not advenative^ bat neam *if not,' after *be> 
^tirew me,' &c. 

63. true] EutE {Essays, Trans, p. 94) : It is lucky that there was no Brabantio 
near to whisper into the confiding lover's w : ' She did deceive her iather, man^-ing 
thaer 

67. Exit] Where is 'die tragische Schuld ' of our German brothers, that relentleia 
fate which piinues the guilty and ensures their downfall, here in Jessica's career? 
Ttoni flie hour of Ae crod de cc pt i en of her ftthcr onward, anootfi success n strewed 

before her little feet, until they trip into bliss and Belmont under potines of I riL;lit gold. 
Why was a fate so different allotted to poor Desdemona, who yielded to her old father, 
after her first offence, all the tender devotion that a married daughter can bestow ? I an 
^ftaid the doctHne of 'die tta^^sche Sdudd' in Shakeqpeare needa palddng;— En. 
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EnUr Anthonio. 68 

Ayit. Who's there ? 

Gra. SignioT An //wniof 70 

Ant. Fie, fie, Grattano, where arc all the reft ? 
Tis nine a clocke, our friends all flay for you, 
No maske to night, the winde is come about, 
Baffmda pttkslAy will goe aboofd, 

I haue fent twenty out to feeke for yoo. 75 

Gra, I am glad on't, I defire no more ddight 
Then to be vnder taiic, and gone to night Exeunt 

69. Who's'] VVho/e Q^Q^. follow line 72, Han. 

yi. //•] fie, Pope + . 76. Gra.] Om. Q,, continuing to Antb. 

75. /.../w<] Ora. Q,. Transposed to /aw] /'« Pope + , Dyce iy, Huds. 

73. winde] See III, ti, 2S4, TR. Elzi. 

75, 76. The omiHion of a whole line here in Q,, and contismng GnfiiiloPi ipeeca 
to AntKank^ is an inexcoubk defect in Uuu edition. — ^Eow 



« 
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[Scene yiL\ 
BiKUr BtrAawik Morroeko,and Mk Uuir uraints. 

Par. Goc, draw afide the curtaines, and difcouer 
The feucraii Caskets to tliis noble Prince : 
Now inake your choyfe. 

Mpt, The firft of gold, who this infcriptioik beues, s 
Who choofieth iiie,fliaU gaine what men defiie. 
The fecond filuer, which this promife carries, 
Who choofeth me, fliall get as much as he deferues. 
This third, dull lead, with wamirif^ all as blunt, 
Who choofeth me, mufl giue and hazard all he hath. lO 
How lhall I know if I doe choofe the right ? 



Scene III. Belmont. Ruue. Scene 
VIIL Pope-t>. Scen« Vli. Cap. Stcev. 
MaL Sta. Cam. Wh. Scene VL Hd. 
Dycc, Huds. 

A Room in Poctia't House. Floumh. 
Ckp. 

I. Morrocho] MorrochiM. RowC'h. 
Rince of Morocco. Cv^ 



4- [Time C M kett m dHwovend. 

Rowe. 

$. wk0\ which Pope + , Dyce iii, Hvdi. 

Colt. iii. 

6. tohatl what many Qq, Rowe ct 
aeq. 

6, S, lo. In Italics 

II. This line is repealed onlj in F,F^ 



Til* Scene tiUch IbOowi^ marited in (he BMjority of modern cdkioiii Seene vn, k 

transposed by EcCLES to the First Act, and there tcnned Scene v. See II, ii, i. 

2. curtaines] Kuchtley ijo): As in Scene ijc* it is ' curtain.' I asciitx. 

(be f to the printer. 

5. who] Dyce (ed. iii) : Tbii k plainly an error for takick, occasioned by the 
'Who's' which follow; and compare the third line of the s]>ecch. .-Vhpott, § 264 : 
Who personifies irrational antecedents The slightest active force or personal feel- 
ing allribated to die antecedent nfficee to jnifiiytMA*. Ferinpi in (haling we nuydfe- 
tinguish 'The first of gold, who this inscription l)<ars;' 'The second silver, which this 
promise cairies ' — that is, ' the first of gold, and it bean this inscription ; the second 
(silver), wUA cu6i^ Ac In tlie fint the amfrriaA in the aeeond the pnmist, is 
rcprded as the mential ^ualiiy. (Or does enpiionj prefer awlwvi in the accented, wk* 

in the unaccented, syllables ?) 

6, 8, 10. Abbott, § 501 : This trimeter ooaplct is often used by the Elisabethao 
writers n the dawflation of <|mtaiion% inicitpiioos, fte. 

6. what men] White: That the omission of many b doe to accident, its presence 
in the Qq and its occnmoce in the insoiptioo (which, of course, was always the same) 
when it is read by the Mnce of Anagon, are sufficient evidence. 

91. Unilt] Jmimoil: That b, as groas as the dull metal. HaIXIWIU.: I ahouU 
rea<l — not as gross as the metal is did!, but as blunt as the dull metal is gross. 

II. In the Folio this line is the last on the page, with the catchwords ' Por. Hie' 
beneath it At the head ef die next page the Ime b repeated (but with n period, 
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Pur. The one of them containes my piflure Prince, 
If you choofc that, then I am yours withall. 

Mor. Some God dire£l my iudgement, let me fee, 
I will furuay the infcriptions, backe againe : 
What faies this leaden casket ? 
Who choofeth me, mull giue and hazard all he hath. 
Muft giue, for what ? icn* lead, hazard for lead ? 
This casket thieatens men that hazard all 
Doe It in hope of fiure aduantages : 
A golden minde ftoopes not to ihowes of drofle^ 
He then nor giue nor hazard ought for lead. 
What faies the Siliier with her virgin hue ? 
Who choofeth me, (hall get as much as he deferues. 
As much as he deferues ; paufe there Morociio^ 
And weigh thy value with an euen hand, 
If tiiou beeft rated by thy eftimation 
Thou dooft deferue enough, and yet enough 
May not extend fo &rre as to die Ladie : 
And yet to be afeard of my dcTeniin !:^, 
Were but a weake di fabling of my felfe. 
As much as I deferue, why that's the Lady. 
I doe in birth deferue her, and in fortunes, 
In graces, and in qualities of breeding : 
But more then thcfc, in loue I doe deferue. 



13. \irithait'\ -with ii!IC<.\\. i. 

18. hazard for Uad\OvA.¥ ^^fKoMitx. 

J9. AifMAat* flM»3 Artatmt, Mm 

Kowe et stq. 

22, nor giue\ not giut Rowe + . 

ougkt'\ aught Mai. 
as. i^mmt\ damns f F<)pe. 



12 



»5 



20 



25 



35 

25. >forocho] Monocbius. Rove<4 

Morocco. Cap. 

17. thy] the F^, Rowc i. 

30. a/ear d] afraid Roire+. 

32. deferue^ dtserve— Rowe. 

35. deferut] itStrVt ktr Gap> 001^. 

CoU. ii. KUy. 



imCeMd «r Vk iatamcrtioa, at the end). That k it nerdf a co n po ii ioi * ! ovenii^ 
b shown \if die CNtebironlt. I hive not deemed it wnth while te lepcoduce it hen^ 

—Ed. 

33. her] Aum: Henys'her'of nlfer beeaowheelreadyhidlniiiiDd'vlqgbi* 
ae in aneleeiie. 

27. beest] RntFE : This must not be conrounded with the gobjuoctive ht. It is the 
AngloMxon but, 2d peis. sing. FKs. Ind. of Mn^ to be. 

3$. deeeriM] Chpell't emwidiinn « dtjene htr* to aaei Moet ccrtein. Itkaol 
Ooly a repetition of the voy phrase two lines before, but it is easy to sf-c that the printer 
«M misled by the ' hem' in the lijie following. Eodes suggests two inteipretatioiis of 
ddsline: *ciitibar<*iiiaie than thcaedSncrw',** the trad **theBe*' bdnca aoDUMliv^e^ 
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What if I ftcaiM no farther, but chofe liere ? 36 

Let's fee once more this feying grau'd in gold. 
Who choofeth me (hall gaine what many men defire: 
Why that's the Lady, all the world defires her : 
From the foure corners of the earth they come 
To kiflfe this ftirine, this mortall breathing Saint 
The Hircanion deferts, and the vafte wildes 
Of wide Arabia are as tfaroughfares now 
For Princes to come view fiure Portia 

The waterie Kingdome^ whofe ambitious head 45 

Spcts in the face of heauen, is no barre 
To ftop the forrainc fpirits, but they COme 

As ore a brooke to fee faire Portia. 
One of thefe three containcs licr heauenly pi<5lure. 
Is't like that Lead containes her? 'twere damnation 
To thinke fo bafe a thought, it were too grofe 



41. wmtatt ArmtfSMif] Hyphcoed, 

4s. Htreanion] Hircanian F, et seq. 
Vafte\Y^. tvi/?F^F^. Rowe. v^fitt 



43. thrcmgkfani^ tJkarmfkfara Roue 

+ , Dyce ill. 

45. waterie] watry Q^. 

46. .^}QqFl(Gifii. .aj^Rowect 
Get. 



*'iDore than / deurve im these, in love I do doHrre^" the prepo&iuon in being 
■ndentood.' Ai cnnftnning tlw iMter i nHnwi i rt ni i, I tlunk we mi^ tt^pote 
that the m his bem ahMriwd la «diea.* 'But nne Ihcn'llMM^iDloveldodMem 

her.— Ed. 

41. ■brine] The use of fhis woidi instead of image, here and in : ' for feature, bin* 
iDg The dsiM ef Vanoi/ Qm. V,t, 164, Walkek (Crit. i, 66) cites as instances of 

•an inaccMratf ««e of words in Shakes]x?are.* Similar instances ('eternal ' for fn/rm.?/) 
we have had in Ham, I, 31, and OtA. IV, ii, 154. I am afraid Walicer is ri^ht, but 
it eotttt a pang to fptt np the lowly Um mndy oa the ihriae that lioldt (h« taiaU- 
Ed. 

42. Hircanion] Clarendon : Hyrcania was a name given to a district of indefinite 
extent south of the Caspian. Shakespeare three times mentions the tigen of Hjfrcania : 
S Mm. Vlfl, i, 156; Mmti, HI, iv, loi; Mam, II, 8. 4a>> la Holkad*k iWdkv 

vii^ CKp, 18^ WC find : • Typrfs arc bred in Hircania and India.' 

4S. vasta] For many another instance of the confiision, in the old copies, of t and 
<r final, tee WAUcn (CHr. {{,48). ClAUNiKm: Wifte, dewlite. ItlMataMrtaB 
•dive sense in Hen. V IT. iv, 105 : 'War opens his vasty jaws.' So ' wIliMi' llVMtl 
Ibr desolation in Bacon's Advancement of Learning, II, vii, 7 : • Because their cxcur- 
•ioas into the limits of physical causes hath bred a vastness and soUtude in that 
tract.* 

44- to corns] For inMuaeei of iIm onnnm and cf the ioMrtiM «f M* A*- 
■ott,Sj49. 
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ACT II, sc, VU.J THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 



To rib her fearecloath in obfcure graue : 52 
Or (hall I thinke in Silucr (he's immur'd 
Being ten times vndervalued to tride gold; 

O finfull thought, neuer fo rich a Icm 55 

Was fet in worfc then gold / They haue in England 

A coyne that beares the figure of an Angell 

Stampt in gold, but that's infculpt vpon : 58 

$a. rt»3 riU QjQ^ 58. Stam^'^ Stamjfiai Rowe fi ct teq. 

52. ffb] SmvBNs: That to endow. See Cjm. Ill, I, 19: 'NeptUM^ pcrir, 

ribbed and paled in With rocks unscaleable, and roaring waters.' 

53. BeareclomtbJ Clarendon : See Cotgrave, ' Ctra/: A Flaister made of Waxe, 
Gunmes, &c., and ootiiiie oyles ; Wee elao, call it, • cent or eeaie-^otb.' 

54. undervalued] Clakkndon: In the beginning of Elizabeth's reign, gold was 

to silver in the proportion of II to l ; in the forty-third year of her reij^n fi. e. 1600, the 
year in which this play was hrst printed) it was in the proportion of 10 to I ^Emef-e/. 
JMr^Ait *Goinage'). Hae nlio at pment b ncailjr 15 to t. 
54. to] See an/f, I, i, 1 76. 

57. coyne] Knicht : * To come now unto the cause of the general caliiag of ooi 
Anceitors by the name of Bn^dkmm, and ear Gouni^ eonsequently by the name of 
Emgltmd. .... This King [Egbert] coaddotaiK tiblt ao mogr dUTerent names, as the 
distinct Kingdoms V)cforc had cnused, was now no more necessar\', and that as the peo- 
ple were all origioally of one Nation, so was it fit they should again be brought under one 
■ante; and aldaoagh tfiejr had liad die geaefal name of Skemmv ea nato dik di^ tbef 
are of the Welsh and Iri.'h called, yet did he rather chuse and ordain that they should 
be «U called EnglitA-men, as but a part of them before were called; and that the Coun- 
by almdd be catted Bf^ami, To die afltoarion of wliidi name of English men, it 
should seem he was chiefly moved in respect of Pope Gregory^ hif aUnding the tmrac 
of Engelisce unto Angel-like. The name of Engfl is yet at this present in all the Tnt- 
ttttttk Tongue, to wit, the high and low Dut(h, <kc. as much to say, as Angela and if a 
/W i ri a ww be aihed heir heiPBeM in Mi Langaage call aa Ai^d 4 i k » ana s i , lie tpoald 
answer, «>» English-man; and being asked how in his own Language he would or doth 
call an EmgUih-mamt he can pve no other name for him, but even the very same that 
he gave befae fo aa ^lyaMEt f arew ,that at befcw b w^eim £ngSiA-mtm,£t^ 
being in their ToOgM aa Anifll, and En^sk^ which they write Engeluhe, Amge^ 
like. And such reason and consideration may have moved our former Kings, upon 
their best Coin of pure and fine Gold, to set the Image of an Angel, which may bw 
aappoaad^lwlh ai wdl beea naed before the N«rmmm Conquest, as once.'— Vcntegaa^ 
Rnfituiim cf Decayed IntelHgenee, &c. [p. 161, ed. 1673]. Dyce: This gold coin, 
an ' angel,' at its highest value was worth ten shillings CLARENDON : It has supplied 
Shalwqieare with many pone. 

58. inacalpt] Steevens : To < insculp ' is to engravt. DouCE : It is here put in oppo- 
sition to engrave, and simply denotes to carve in relit/. The ai^el on the coin was 
raised; on the casket indented. The word insculp was, however, formerly used with 
peat latitnde of meaning. EccLXS : It seems as if Morochius, at first view, Imagined 
that he had found out the subject of an ingenious and refined compliment, vhich, at 
the next moment, he discovers to be incapable of producing the effect he expected h ta 
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THE MERCHANT OF VENICE [act ii. sc vu 



But here an Angell in a golden bed 

Lies all within. Deliuer me the key : 60 
Here doe I choofe, and thriue I as I may. 

Por. There take it Prince, and if my forme lye there 
Then I am yours. 

Mor. O hell ! what haue we here, a carrion death, 
Within whofe emptie eye there is a written fcroule ; 05 
He reade tlie writing. 

All that glijlers is not gold^ 
Often haue you heard that told ; 
Many a man his life hath fold 

But my out fide to behold ; 70 

63. [Unlocking the gold casket. Rowe 64-66. Three lines, ending here, ... 
Ct seq. (subs.). eye. ..writing. Cap. et seq. 

66. Ile...vtriting\ Om. Ff, Rowe. 

it. [I>yce long ago said {Remarks, p. 96) that * except those explanatory of customs, 
dress, &c., the notes of Douce are nearly worthless;' which is so true that I neTer re- 
peat Douce's notes unless they have been, in whole or in part, used by subsequent edi- 
tors ; in that case the scope of this present edition requires their insertion. The above 
note is in point. Douce ap^xuently thought that a distinction was made by Morocco 
between relievo and intaglio ; whereas the Angell, lying all within, in a golden bed, 
was the portrait of Portia, as is pointed out by the Cowden-Qarkes. Eccles also appa- 
rently fails to see the meaning. — Ed.] 

60, 61. key . . . may] Waucer {Crii. ii, 167) : A rhyme. ' Key,' in Shakespeare's 
time, was almost always pronounced kay. Elus {Early Eng. Pron., p. 957) : It is 
not quite certain whether this is meant for a rhyme. [This difference of opinion be- 
tween two excellent authorities teaches us caution in drawing conclusions from the 
abundance or the lack of rhymes in these plays. — Ed.] 

63-65. I see no absolute necessity for changing the division of the lines here. Surely, 
after the broken line ' Then I am yours,' the time which elapses while the Prince Ls open- 
ing the casket is enough to make the ear forget the exigencies of an iambic trimeter. — Ed. 

67. glisters] Rolfk : Glisten does not occur in Shakespeare nor in Milton. Ii 
both we find ■ glister ' several times. 

69, 70. Eccles is the only editor, as far as I know, who finds any difficulty here, and 
I sympathize with him. The general drift is clear enough, and is contained in the verf 
first line, in the old proverb; but it is not so clear that many a man has sold his life 
merely for the sake of looking at gold. Eccles thinks that, perhaps, since gold pos- 
sesses • no essential, inherent utility beyond inferior metals, the extraordinary fondness 
for it may be considered as arising from the gratification men feel in looking at it 
which I doubt. Perhaps it is enough to .sup|)o^c tlial in days when wealth was kept 
locked up in chests, to sec the gold was to own it. Or it may be that men are willing 
to sell their lives merely for the outside glitter of wealth, its gewgaws and frippery. Or 
there may be no reference to gold at all ; as it is the skull that speaks, it may refer to 
beauty. — Ed. 
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ACT II, SC. vii-] THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 
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GnSM 6mbir doe wanms v^ald: /t 
Hmlyeu beene as wife as daU, 
Vn^ m Smds, in iudgement oldf 

Your an/were had not beene infcroid^ 
FareyouweUfyour /uiu is coid, 75 

Mor. Cold tndeede, and labour loft^ 
Ther fiurewdl heate^ and wdcome firoft : ' 77 

71. Guildcd] Gilded Rowe ct scq. may rope + . woods do KUy. tumit d» 

7 1 . timber doe] Q,Fj. timl er do Q,F, John. eooj. Gtpi. ct CCt 
Rowe, Hal. Timber due Q^. wood 



71. JoHMSONt 'Gilded wood BqrvooMiBlbld'b a line not bud in Hidf, botnol 

■o applicable to the occasion as tbat which, I believe, Shakespeare wrote : ' Gilded 
tombs do,' &c. A tomb is the proper repository of a dtaiVs head. Capkll (p. 62) : 
'Tombs' (or, as written formerly, tomia) we can very readily imagine, of either printer 
atcBfjtt, to have been mistaken fcc 'limber:' bottkat wn^ iboald be to, ud, over 

and aboTe that, may for 'doc,' never enter'd yet into head that had just conceptions of 
criticism; yet into both those words are timber and doe converted by the second modem 
[Pope], and Ui eoovorioB idhet'd to bjr all hie meeemon: TTmitt liddf i^ed, ne 
the ornaments of many old churches at this day. Ste£Vkns : Conf. Sidney's Areadimf 
i : • But gold can guild a rotten piece of wood.' Malone : Dr Johnson's emendation 
it ntppotted hf Shakeepeeie's loist Semiet: * It lies in thee To make thee much out- 
Uve a gilded tomb.' Knicht: Without any violation of grammatical pr opt i e ty, 'tim- 
ber' might be used as a plyrtil noun. Gilded timber — tiniV>ers — coffins — do infold 
worms. Still the original reading is haish and startling. Staunton: If 'timber' ia 
■i^dieatfttt«dnndaat*do'lianiiitei1oper, and ihoiildbeoinlll^ Hatuwiu.: 
'Timber' is here a plural noun, and the redundant syllable is no sufficient reason for 
adopting Dr Johnson's plausible alteration. It may be questioned whether Sbakeipeaic 
ii icferring either to a eoffin or a tomb^ bat lafter to tbe ^ded dicflt wbldb conldned 
•the carrion death.' Coi.i.iER (ed. ii) : Johnson's suggestion of 'tombs' is counte- 
nanced by the ( MS), and tbac can be no doubt about iL Dyck (ed. itt) i 'Umber' 
is a &heer misprint. 

73. Aaaart,$ri$x It would teem diat 'air . . . . ja* are bodi to be ImpBed fiwn 

the pretnous line, '(.^i*) ynung in limV>s, {so) in jinl^^cmcnt old.' 

74. Yourj Johnson: Since there is an answer 'inscrol'd,' or wriUen in every 
MMdscl, I beliefc for 'yov' «• dioald leid tMt. YHien the mdi were wtitten 
and^ flw niMke was easy. EOCUB: 'MMraiiiirer*auqrri|nify,'aaclianaiinrci 
ea you have now received.' 

74, 75. Holt White proposed that between these lines, 'All that glitters is not 
flold'dMQldbcbMitod. 'TheineeriplioBonthe goldcHhctwdlthenbeeoaqiriMd 
in tbe same number of lines which the inscription on the silver one contains.' 

77. Haluwell: This is a paraphraslical inversion of the common old proverb: 
•Fkrewdl, fioit,* wUdi wm used em tbe afaMoee or dqiaitaie of anything that wai 

unwelcome or displwrillg. • Farewell, fioet, will JOB oecdes be gone,'— WapuU'i 
Tyde Taryrth No Man, 1576. ' Therefore an yoB M feok^ and eo, iiueweU, froA!—' 
Lilly's Mother Bombit, and elsewhere. 
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THE MERCHANT OF VENICE [act II, sc. vii. 



Portia adew, I haue too grieu'd a heart 78 
To take a tedious leaue : thus loofers part. ExiL 

For. A gentle riddance : draw the curtaines,go : 80 
.Let all of his complexion choofe me fo. Exeunt, 

79. EKit]E3dt«idiUttniin. Comeli. Djree. 



79. partj Clarendon : That is» dqwit. Depart was also used where we should 
•ay 'put,' at in the Marriage Scrrioe'till nsdopait' iaaoomqitionof *tflldc«l]iiia 

79. Exit.] ^^. D. CoxwAY: Sfandinj^ before the (hill Icndcn casket which holds the 
poitnit of Poitia, the unsuccessful Prince might justly say to it : * Leaden box, you are 
aliel Yon aie aottihefirir aadlMncMaettfaigliBrsiiciiapeMl aa Bortfel* Thcboii 

might reply : * No, I am not exactly a lie, but a stratafjem for pettinp at the truth aadd 
a lying world. An old num wanted his daughter to many a man who had the wit 10 
look bdov the nuftoe of tUnek* 'Well,' the Mnce ndglit retort, < you wtD saoceed 
in getting a deeper fellow than I am; favt yon may Bnd, when Bassanio has paid Us 
debts with your gold, that there is such a thing as being too doqiw' [See Cam. Edd. 
•ote on ' Flo. Comets ' in Une a of the next Scene.] 
St. JOHMOWt TUa piqr bwiag been pnbaUy divided iridioat aatfaorily by die 

publishers of the Pust Folio, lies open to a new regulation, if any more commo<!ions 
division can be proposed. The story is itself so wildly incredible and the changes of 
aeene ao fiequcat and cspticious, that the piobahility of MfiM doea aot dcMm mndi 
care; yet it may be proper to observe, that, by floadnAlIK the Saooad Act hoCftiaM 
ia gjiTcn for Bawanio'a paiiago to fial'»«wic. 
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[Scene l^IIL] 

BmHt SaUarmo and Soiamo, 

Sal. Why man I faw Bajfanio vnder fayle, 
With him is Gradano gone along \ 

And in tiKir fliip I am fure Lontuto is not % 
SoL The vfllaine with outcries ratfd the Duka 

Who went witib him to fearch BaffamM Ihi^ 
Sal. He comes too late, the fhip was vnderlaile; 

But there the Duke was giuen to vndeiiland 

That in a Gondilo were feene together lO 

Lorenzo and his amorous lejjica. 

Befides, AntJwnio certified the Duke 

They were not with Bajfanio in his fliip. 
Sol. I neuer heard a paiTion fo confufd, 

So ftrange, outragious, and fo variable, 15 



Scene IV. Venke. Rowe. Scene IX. 
Pope. Scene VT. Eedes. Scene VIII. 

Steev. Scene VII. Hal, 

1. S«IariaoJ Solahoo Rowe. 
Sohaio] SiImuo Q,. 

2. Flo. Cornets.] Om. Oii, Ro\Te + . 
5, Jam} Imt Q,. Vm Popc+, CoU. 

Wh. i, Djce iii. Hods. 



6. Sol. j Salan. 

8. fWNter] Ff, Rowe. tamt <^ et coL 

10. Gondiici] Gondylo Qq. Gmdmh 
Rowe. Gondola Theob. 

11. amorous} armor ous Q,. 

14, 27, 36, 53. Sul ] Salan. Q,. 

15. ylrange, otUragitm'^ stramgt'Oiii' 
ragtoHs Dyce io. 



2, Flo. Cornets.] Campridce Editors: This Stage-direction Capell [and Dyce] 
tnuisferred to the b(^;uiiuiig of Scene vii. Dyce added 'Comets' at the end of thi 
Scene ilw. We lutve adopled Ae su^^e^tion, u die Maoei^ 1e«fin^ die state wool* 
mtunlly be accompanied with the same pomp as his entunoe. 

10 Oondilo] Staunton and Halliwc!! give a long account !<\ Turn O nnt [Crudt 
tits, p. IJO, 171, ed. 161 1) of the gondola as it was in Shakespeare's day, whereby 
k eppean that ft dUfcred Uuik horn dwt of the pfeMnt tine; tbes, as nam, 'if die 
paMent;er meanelh to be pri\ate, he may draw down' 'the faire black cloth,' 'and 
after tow so secretly that no man can see him.' Wherefoce, if Lorenzo and the 
■Bioraat JchIoi utie 'aeen»* it was becanse diejr cboee to be, as Knight suggests. — 
Ed. 

14, X:c. Ei_7H {Essays, p. 95) : This is the only Scene in which Shylock might 
appear in a ridiculous light, and the poet very wi^ly does not bring it before us on the 
ftageb hot mereljr dcKribes it lijr beamy. 

15. strange, outragfious] Walker [Crit. !, 32) : Read, undoubtedly, strange-cut- 

otnui ar6iTu( luBvuav. The awkwardness of the common leading is (bt same 
as in Jul. Cas. I, iii, ' Most bloody-hery, and moat tcnible.* 
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As the dogge lew did vtter in the ftrccts ; l6 
My daughter, O my ducatS| O my daughter, 
Fled with a Chriftiaii» O my Chriftian ducats ! 
luftice, the law» my ducatSi and my daughter ; 

A liealed bag, two fealed bags of ducats, 20 
Of double ducats, ftolne from me by my daughter, 

And iewels, two flones, two rich and precious (loneSy 
Stolne by my daughter : iuftice, finde the girle, 
She hath the ftones vpon her, and the ducats. 

Sal. Why all the boyes in Venice follow him, 2$ 
Crying his ilones, his daughter, and his ducats. 

Sd. Let good Antkanh looke he keepe his day 
Or he ihaU pay for this. 

SaL Marry well remembred, 
I reafon'd with a Frenchman yefterday, 30 
Who told me, in the narrow feas that part 
The French and Englifh, there mifcaried 
A vcfTcU of our countrcy richly fraught: 
I thouglit \ pon Anthonio when he told me, 

And wiiht in filence that it were not his. 3$ 
Sol. Yo were beft to tdl Asi^wnh what you heare. 

17, 18. O] A Q,(^ Johns, too I two ColL ii, iii (MS). 

23. AwylMMfAMjAwFrpRinre. Anw 36b 1^] 

17. Walker {Crit. iii, 54) : SiiJney, Arcadia, ii, 178 (describing the death of 'the 
old bad Chxemes ')| — ' But one thing was notable for a conduiioa of hit miienble ]iStt 
tfMl neUher the dafh of Ui daughter, who (alas, poor gcntteiromaiit) wat hf ehaikoe 
lUa MMOg his clowns, while she overboldljr ftr her weak sex sought to hold them 
from nic, nor yet hb own shameful end, was so much in his mouth as he was led to 
execution, as the loss of his goods and burniiig of his house : which often, with more 
lMghterth«ntqOTofthehwiwi,heiiiade|iitilwlfi^^ [See ilao^ IfV^r 

BtguUeJ, in Appendix.] 

27. keepe] For the subjunctive in subordinate sentences, see Abbott, % 36S. 

30. reeaon'd] CAna.Lt An anant Gallicism; ns'd, as do the French their J* 
n dimmti$^ tM?6t rimply. 

31. the narrow seas] jVf/, III, i, 4. 

36. Yo were beat] Walker {Crit. ii, 204) : TAou xtKrt,you were, Ivm, &c. occur 
&c(|iiend]r» hoth in Shahcspcaie and coiw teinp otaiy diainatlals, in placea whoe it it dear 
♦hey must have been pronounced as one syllable, in whatever manner the contraction 
was effected. [See I/am. IV, v, 14; OtA. I, ii, 34, &c Walker cites j Hen. VI: 
V, i: ' YoQ were best to go to bed, and dream again,' as under this rule, 'unless,' he 
adds* 'Shalceapoue wmte « VoQ weie Jd/^'*' Ac;, tfUck ghta a 
AUJtn's oonjectuic bcre—^ 'Yon wmkattett Antonio,' &c Aocod&ig to Allen, 



* 
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ACT n. sc. viiL] THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 



III 



Yet doe not fuddainely, for it may grieue him. 

SaJ. A kinder Gentleman treads not the earth, 
I faw Bajfanio and AnOwnio part, 
Baffanio told him he would make fbnM Q)eede 
Of his returne : he anfwered, doe not fo» 
Slubber not bufinefle for my &ke Baffanio^ 
But ftay the very riping of the time, 
And for the lewes bond wliich he hath of me^ 
Let it not enter in your minde of loue : 
Be merry, and imploy your chiefeft thoughts 
To courtfhip, and fuch faire oftents of loue 
As fhall conueniently become you there ; 
And euen there his eye being big with teares, 



37. doe\ do't Heath. 

y^rj lett Cap. (Enalum). 
4a. ShMurl JbimSir <3^Q^ 



37 



40 



45 



49 

46. im/>/cy] employ QJPJ?^ Offfy 
Dodd, Coll. u (MS). 

48. there , ] tktrt. Q,. tktn^ 

49. thtr«\ tkm Dyct ui. 



this is .m instance of the absorption of the 'to' in the / of 'brs/.' • Bes/ to,' he sa>-s, 
' is against the ear of that ag^.' — £u.J See Abbott, § 2jo, for the whole phrase, with 
•other ungramiaafkal femnuitB of andent angle.' Kiaafnt, V, i, 196; Lemr, I, It, 
93; III, iv, 99. 

45. enter in] See Abbott, § 159^ for Other iiwrancet of the me of M with vote 
of motion ; see also, V, i, 65. 

45. ninde of ImM] JomaoM mpecis «mie oonupiion hat, Hbato (p. ti6) t 

There ought to have been a oomout after • mind ;' the sense is : Let me entreat you by 
our mutual love, that yott take not the least thought of it. Catsu. (p. 6a) : It wa» 
oooe iancy'd that aaothor tense intended, inoootiiteiU widi thv pointing; namdy^ 
*iH ytmr mAut that is and should be engag'd by /in,'e and love-matters :' bat aa tUa 

anticipates somewhat the thoughts that follow, the other meaning: (which moreover 
has pathos to recommend it) is nuher preferable : ' of love ' is every day us'd by us in 
the aeme of— Ibr lowe'a aake. St kuvbi w; 'Yoar mind of loive' mmf, howeter, in tUa 

instance, mean your Lyjin^ minJ. Stauvton : ' Mind of love' may be correct, but 
komd tf kn* would be more in Shakespeare's manner, and is couotenanced by a pas* 
aago in TMfOt N. V, i, 159, where it oeenn, and also in Wba. Tkbt IV, hr, 584. 
AnOiIT,5 1691 adopts Heath's interpretation. Clarendon adopts Steevens's interpre- 
tation, and cites Afeas.for Afeas. IT, iv, 179: 'Such a mind of honour.' So, Hkewisc, 
KOLFE. [It is difficult to decide where both interpretations, Heath's and Steevens's, 
are «o evenly faahnced. The weig^ of antlioiity, liowefer, ia on ilie ladit of Steevcna. 
—Ed] 

46. imploy] Dodd {ap. Ecdea) : The sense seems here, evidently, to re<^uire we 
dumld read a^y. 

4B. conueniently] Ciarenoon: FlUj, lailabl^. See Jhmirtt, zxx, 8: *Fced 

me with fof"! convenient for me.' 

49. there] Dvcb: This is repeated by mistake from the preceding line. [See I eat, 
NdUi^ vhote Djec^ dMnge had oocnned to me ind^andcntly<— Eik3 



ria 



THE MERCHANT OF VENICE [act IX. SC. viii. 



Turning his &ce, he put his hand behinde him, 50 

And with affe6tiofi wondrous fendUe 

He wrung Baffamas hand, and (b they ported. 

I thinke he oneiy loues the world for him, 

I pray thee let vs goe and finde him out 

And quicken his embraced heauinefle $5 
With fome delight or other. 

Sal, Doe we fo. Exeunt, 

51. fmcibU] Q,. s$> MM^viMfl^] wmirmetd Amu. ^ 

54. pnj tkee\ frOktt Q,. Hd. 

55. WBlMacitd] Warbuktoh: Thb MmBeming epithet would unke me dnxMe^ 

rather, to read : enraceJ, from the French enracinrr. Johnson : When I thought the 
pamge oonrupted, it seemed to mc not improbable that Sbakespeace had written en- 
trmttd, muling abitracted, moping mclancholjr. Bat I know mot why any great 
cSats should be made lo cbsnge a word which has do incommodious or unusual 
sense. We say of a man now that 'he hugs his somjws,' and why might not Aiitha- 
nio tmbract heaviness? Ste£VEHS: See /m/. 111, it, 115: 'doubtful tboutiliU and 
nih.aBbiMiM dMpdr.' 
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ACT n, ac. be] THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 



[Scene /AT.] 

&tUr Nerriffa and a Strmtun, 

NtT . Quick, quick I pray thee, draw the curtain (Irait, 
The Prince of Arragon hath tane his oath, 
And comes to his dedion prefently. 4 

Scene IX. Steev. Scene V. Rowe. i. Enter... Seruiturc] Enter.,4 i ew H B I ' . 

Scene X. Pope, Scene VII. Ec Scene Q,F,F,. Enter...Serviler. F,. 
Vm. Dfoe. 3. AnagM] Amfoa Q,. 



Scene ix.] Frevtai; ( 7> /m/^- </« Dramas, 1876, p. 71, &c.), in dealing with rep- 
ciitioQS of the same or similar draniatic sitxuuions, which must always either afford some 
■ ff t— t ie wiiaf M > fell to «tcMngiceiMB,or die,— the dwum pro c«e di ,ccaidiiee to « 
heightening of the interest, cites as a happy instance of the former, the drowsiness of 
Lucius during the conspiracy in Act II of Jul. Cms., and a repetition o>f his drowstncM 
in Act IV. in die lent of Bratos ; and, aa en iutanee of the latter, Romeo^s fidal dnd 
with T) lm!t, and Ui aecond fatal duel witli Paris. < But Shakespeare is not always 
equally hnppy. The repetition of the Witches' incantation scene in Mact>cth adds 
nothing to the dramatic etfect of the tragedy ; nor does the threefold choice of caskets 
kern in the Mir. tf Flm.: the dnmetie B M wrwnent in tlie fint two dedfams ii bat 
small, and there is a lack of exquisite clegnnce in the sfx-cchc; of the first two suitors.' 
* But,' Freytag adds, ' Shakespeare could permit himself to indulge in such riietoocal 
<Mtfnriw Iwcense Ui lolid, mbalantial pabOe fennd capedel pieesaie in ooad^ id* 
diCMet.' [Freytag is not the only offender in fiiiiing to give Shakespeare credit Ibff 
consummate skill in the mere artistic construction of his dramas. There is a feeling 
abroad that Shakespeare's success in this regard was merely a lucky hit, a kind of 
impiialian, «f wboac openlion he hinwlf was not oooedou. Vne/k of tin era 

afforded in the freedom with which critics do not hesitate to rcamnpe Shalcpspcnre's 
scenes. It is strange that it docs not occur to them that any sequence of scenes, as it 
enufed Uidf ia n mind m through and through dranalic es Shakeqware^ mut lie 
better than it poadbljr can be in any mind less dramatic. If the structure of enjr ef 
his dramas appear incomprehensible to us, it is our duty to study until light dawns on 
us. It never occurred to Freytag, able critic as he is, that there is in the veiy frame- 
mrit of fliia fdqr • d i i m i lc neoendtf of maldng dnee monfhi eqnivdent to n waldi 

in the nij^ht, and thnt powerful, essential aids to this end .arc the succession nf days at 
Belmont, and the succession of suitors which come and go, and all the weeks which 
lum to peas to fill op tteee moadis, wbUe Baaaado is joume)-ing by night only twen^ 
miles from Venice. No soliloquies, no dialogues can give to an audience a *rffHffiflg 
sense' of this flight of time but the actual passing of the events before their eyes upon 
the Mage. Vet of this necessity Freytag appean to have caught never a hint. — Ed.] 

s. dnw] SnxviMi: Tint ii^ ^nnr it open. So ia u old Stage-direction in Ifm. 
I '/,'■/.■' Tfic king draws the curtain and sits reading pensively.* [It can evidently 
mean either to open or close tlte curtain. At the conclusion of this Scene, line SS, 
Poitie again taSa Ncrina to *di»r the coitaiq,* of coone li» doae after AnagooTa 
choke.— Ed.] 
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THE MERCHANT OF VENICE [act n. s& w. 



EnUr Arragon, his traine, and Portia* 5 

Flor . Cornets. 

Par. Behold, there Hand the caskets noble Prince^ 
If you choofe that wherein I am contain'd, 
Straight fhall our nuptiall rights be folemniz'd : 
But if thou iaile, without more fpeech my Lord, lO 
You muft be gone from hence immediatdy. 

Ar, lamenioyndby oatfatoobferuedireethings; 
Firfl^ neuer to vnfold to any one 
Which casket 'twas I chofe ; nex^ if I fitile 
Of the right casket, neuer in my life 15 
To wooe a maidc in way of marriage : 
Laftly, if I doe faile in fortune of my choyfe. 
Immediately to leaue you, and be gone. 

Por. To thefe iniun6lions euery one doth fweare 
That comes to hazard for my wortfalelfe fislfe. ao 

Ar. And fe haue I addreft me, fortune now 

6. Flor. Corneuj Om. Qq. 16, Cap. ct seq. (except Sta. Wh. i. Rife). 

9. Jkm^} »ni%)if Q.. SqMnteline,CMB.(ao.I>dLCk.Wh.ii. 

rj^A/s"] ri/ei Pope et scq. 17. I dof"] I Popc + . 

10. tAcu\ yoH Qq* Rowe et set^. 21, 22. me, ...hopt :\ mt ; ...k4>pe: Q^. 
17. Lu/Ujf\Lmafo^-^. aodDgEae 



9. ■olemnix'dj Walker ( Vers. p. 194) called attention to the sbifiiag aeoent of 
fbiiipoid. Here and in m, n, 199^ the accent ii the Mune, bqt in Zmw'/ Zm^ 

II, i, 42, it is soUmnixtd. Abdott, §491, thinks th^ the emphasis which -iud now 
has is due to the present broad pronunciation of r'. Pulysyllahlcs with this tcrminalioa 
* generally have now two accents, the pnncipal accent coming tii^t. Ilut in Shake- 
qxaie^ time k would aoon tint die t appRBdmated in Mme cf these wvida lo the 
French iy and, the ed being pronounced, the i in -ised wxs unenijihatic' 

16, 17. in way ... in fortttnej See I. i« 61 ; II, i, 17 i or Abbott, % 89, for omiv 
don of the definite artide. 

16. marriage] A trisyllable. See Walkxr ( Vers. 175) ; ABBOTT, 5479* 

17. Lastly] The Cambridge Editors rightly ngpid tfab woid at an inteijeclioaal 
line. For other instances, see Abbott, §511. 

ao. to hnnrd] CtAMmooNi Here a sabatanibe. Schmidt (Z«r.) eooriden It 

a verb. It is not cn.'^y to determine, but considcrinf^ the frequency with which the dcf> 
inite article is absorbed or elided. Clarendon's view seems the more likely. — Ed. 

at. nddfMt] S mVBWS ; To *addiCH* is to prepare. That Is, I hare prepared 
myself by the aunt ecMmonies. Tykwhitt: I believe we should read, ' And so have 
I, Address me, Fortune, now To my heart's hope.' So in the Merry WivtS, III, T, 
135, ' I will then address me to my appointment.' 

ai. fcrtano, ftcj EociJS:<BcprapilioaBr€raoaMniehwaidi,ieeBtobenDdei^ 
Mood. QjutniDON: That {%< May good fortune leoond my heart*! hopp.* Or,in^ 
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ACT n. 8C. ».] THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 



SIS 



To my hearts hope : gold, filuer, and bafe lead. 
Who choofeth me mud giue and hazard all he hath. 
Yoy ihaU looke frirer ere I giue or hazard. 
What fines the g<dden chdf^ ha, let me fee : 
Who choofeth me, (hall gaine what many men defire: 
What many men defire, that many may be meant 
By the foole multitude that choofe by fliow, 
Not learning more then the fond eye doth teach, 
Which pries not to th'interior, but like the Martlet 
Builds in the weather on the outward wall, 



as 



30 



22 



Thcob. WaH). Johns. Ktly. 



9IJ. Jffire,'] desire — Rowc. 



many may'\ Many, may Rowe. 
•Mf Pope-f . 



30. /n«J payet Y^. pays V^. fry 
Tbeob. Waib. 



28. Sytkefide] Ofthf full Pope. Han. 
Of tht fool Hwob. Wafb. Johns. Cap. 



tK interior^ thHnttriamr ; Q,, Haa. 
Mnteriour, Q,. th' inkerUmr^ Q,. 



frus not to] ft he not Coll. (MS). 



f'uf'] Om. Han. 



posing the speaker to ioTolte tbe goddess, we might point dm: 'Fortonet now To my 
heart's hope.' Now let mc try my luck. 

28. By] MalokE: Th.at is, by that many raiy be meant the foolish multitude 
[which Whits suggested as a possible reading}. So in Flutarch's Life of Ck^or, 
Imiabled hf Nctdi, 1575: *Tliae fit lOng-hMicd men made Urn not aflh^vd, but 

the lean and whitely-faced fellows; meaning that by Brutus and Cassius." Again, 
ta Sir Tbomas More's Lift of Edward ih* fifth, Molinshed, p. 1374: 'That meant 
be bf the Vadei cf the qneenei Idndied.' Again, lb. p. 1371 : ■TUi meant he 
by Catcsby, which Wit of Us near .<vccrete counsaile.' Again, Puttenham's Arte of 
Potsie, 1589, p. 157 : 'The good old gentleman would tell us that were children, how 
it was meant [in an enigmaj by a furr'd glove.' Again, lb. p. 161 : ' Any simple judge- 
ment mi{^ eerily pe t ee l »e bf whom k wai nwant, that ii» by hdy Elimbrth, Qneene 
of England.' [In this note of Malone I have omitted the paraphrase which he care- 
fully gives after each instance except tbe last, to show the diSieient oonstractton of the 
present day. It Is attange that it aeter aeema to have oeeoned, dther to Malone or to 
mqr one else except Allen, diat these iutances, and they might be greatly mwiUpiied, 
reveal the fact that while we now snv, ' I mean this epithet for yoit,' Shakespeare and 
his contemporanes said, < I mean this q>ithet by you.' Abbott, § 145, includes this 
pment iMbuee mdcrtheiane •eedoDwith*Howaqryon4KdiePVeiidiktd,'I,ii, 

52. It may 1>e that they are parallel, but to n-.e it seems simpler tO hold it at an idiom 
that by was used commonly after tbe verb to mtan, — £d.J 

A. Ibote multitude] UnqueadonaUy, *ibole' here is used adjectively, and is so 
died )>y Schmidt {Lex.). See 'foole gudgin,' I, i, 113.— Eo. 

30. This line is one of those, of which Abbott, § 495, gives several instances, whert 



two syllables are inserted at the end of the third or fourth iiiot : ' \Vhich pries | not to 1 
th'Inierwr, | bat like | the MaitM.' 
301. Maftlet] See Rowers emendadon, MmA. I. vi, 4. 
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iTtf THE MERCHANT OF VENICE [ACrtua&ix. 

Euen in the force and rode of cafualtie. 3a 

I will not choofe what many men define, 

Becaufe I will not iumpe with common ^rita. 

And lanke me with the barbarous multitudes. 35 

Why then to tiiee diou SUuer treafure houfe. 

Tell me once more, what title thou dooft beare ; 

Who choofeth me fhall get as much as he deferues! 

And well faid too ; for who lhall goe about 

To cofen Fortune, and be honourable 40 

Without the ftampe of merrit, let none prefume 

To weare an vndeferued dignitie : 

O that eftates, degrees, and offices, 

Were not deriu'd comipdy, and that deare honour 

Were purchaft by the merrit of the wearer ; 45 

II uw mai^ then Ihould couer that ftand bare/ 

How many be commanded that command ? 

How much low pleaiantiy would then be gleaned 48 



3a. ftrct^ course Bailey. 

rotiel Qq Ff. romi Rowe. 
35. i)ar(>arous'\ iarbarwus F^. 

mmbituJes^ Walker, D]fCe iiL 

38, 52, 60. ItaUcs, 0,0^ 

39, toJ] to Q.Q,. 

41. merritti merit ? Rowe. 



44. and'^ Om. Pope + . 

45. purchaft^ furekac'd Q,. 

48. pUafantry'\pnantry(^^. pittftmtry 
Q»Q,» Rowe «t scq. 

48, 5a gUiuud,.,Fiekt'^ famid,.. 
Gleaned Danid. 



3s. fbre«] SnBVimt That ii, dw pcnper. AuJOf : PnliqM cqohFaleut to m «tf 

tt vis, exposed to the attack of. 

35. multitudes] WauCKB. (Oif. i, 254). Multitude, sunljr; *the fool mnllitude 
that dtoose by show,' a tern Bnei above. [Id (Us very valuable di^er. No. xxxvn^ 
Walker gives a great number of instances of the frequent interpolation, and of the fre* 
qoent omission, of the final s in the First Folio. So large is the numher ihnt Wnlkcr 
bimself (p. 237) says that ' the fact of the same error being so often repeated leads me 
to doubt whcdnr it i» an cirar after an.* See^goMfpii* 111,1, 7; 'flinti^* IV»^ 35; 
< Masters; IV, i, 55 ; < Messenger,' IV, i, 1 1 6. Alao, OA, 1^ ^ 31 ; Lmr, V, 258.] 

43. eatates] Not property, but dignity, status. 

44. eleare] ECCUS: Tliat is, bright, splendid; or, perhaps, imwHied. DVCI 
\film^ : Turc, innocenl^ fiee fiom erlL [See *tfae deaiot gpdi^* Zaar, IV, vi, 73^ 

and notes. — Ed.] 

46. couer] Clarendon : Wear their hats, as masteis. See Ai You Like It, III, 
In, 7S: * Pkay be cowered.* [See also, III, t, 51.] 

48. gleaned] Johnson': The meaning i5, How much meanness would he fouiu 
among the great, and how much greatness among the mean. But since men are 
always 5:ud to gUaH com diough they may pick chaff, the aentence had been moR 
agreeable to (be COOnnon manner of s^ieech if U \:x\ been written: 'Hoar muii low 
ptcaraimy anmld then be ficKd,. . . bow much honour gitam'd,' ftc 
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ACT n, sc. ix.] THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 



117 



From the true feede of honor ? And how much honof 

Pickt from the chaffe and ruine of the times, 50 

To be new varnifht : Well, but to my choife. 

Who choofetli me fliail get as much as he deferues. 

I will affume defert ; giue me a key for this, 53 

49. Andl Om. Pope + . 53. J...tkis\ A A'ly far tJkt; I tmH 
5a tkaffe] ekaft Q,. Msttme defert^ Hui. 

St. mmifitt:'] vrm(^*dtQg, vandfl: dtfirti'] de/ert, 

50. chaffe and ruine] Staunton : Tlie snme as chaff and bran. * Ruin ' mean: 
rtfuxi, rubbifk, ' But/ asks Allen, ' is bran more nibbish than ekaff f I'erhaps " ruin " 
b the LatlQ rmttOy a bcip» and perhaps the phrase, by hendiadys, a heap of diaff.* 

51. vamiaht] WAMUmTOli! This confusion and mixture of meupbors makes ma 
think that Shakespeare Mrrote vanned, i. e. winnow'd, purged, from the French vanner. 
This alteration restores the metaphor to its int^rity. Steevens : Shakespeare is pcr- 
petoalfy idolatii^ (he Int^irf^ of hit netiqihain, and the emendation proposed seems to 
me to be as faulty as unnecessary; for what is already srhcted from the chaff nec»ls not 
be new vanned. I wonder Dr Warburton did not think of changing the word ' rxiin ' 
into fWMjft wbich in sone counties of ^igland is osed to signify tlw second and infe* 
nor crop of grass which is cut in autumn. Heath (p. 116): The confusion of meta- 
piion was introduced by adding ' ruins ' to * chaff/ and it is to the former of these 
nopds diat * new varuisk'd' is adapted. Eccles : The connection between the ' chaff' 
and *nina* is not eactiemely obvious, bat *lum«ir,* liaving been recovered tbenoa» i% 
upon the metaphorical allusion being suddenly dropped, to be considered in a new 
point of view, aunc suitable to its true nature and character, and, possibly, with refer- 
ence to fhoae anaosiBl indgnia and types of nobility, which, havfa^gbeen painted, are 
liable by time to be sullied and defaced, but, fay Iwing mew pamisAed, may be restored 
to their primitive splendor. Baii kv (ii, 206) devotes six octavo pages to the justifica- 
tion of his emendations in this parage, and no one will think them too many when he 
sees the alterations which Bailey says ^ve a *dear meaning ' to Shakespeare and ren- 
der Shakespeare's metaphorical langu.ige ' consistent throughout.' ' How much low 
feasant t rye would then be icreen'd From the true seed of honour I and how much 
jterfPidi^d from the chaff and U r ^aii^i cf the Hmsw^ To be tutw g»nui*df *Teinse,* 
which appears to be a kind of sieve, Bailey acknowledges is not to l>c found in Shake- 
q)care, nor indeed in any other writer, except in Tusser, and then only as a compound 
trilb *loaf.* It also appears from a book called 'The Wheat Plant,' pofaKshed in Gn- 
dnnali, in 1S60, that ' fonnedy* (Bailey does not tell tu when) it was < usual ' (Bailey 
does not tell us where) to sow rye and early wheat together ; the harvested grain was 
termed mesiin. ' It is a probable supposition,' concludes Bailey, ' that Shakespeare, in 
tamkag ids metaphor, had tiUs muSm In Us nind, and it is pretty dear why he ^»k« 
o{ peatant' s rye. It xcosj be added, that * pcaiantiy " is a ward not to be iiBiiiid in hia 
dramas.' — Ed. 

53. assume] ScfDUST : That is, claim. [Perhaps it is even stronger than ' ddm.* 
It is used, I think, ia Its OligiDa] Latin meaning of takk^ to mdt telf: just as Hamlet 
tells his mother to *a»une a virtue^ if she liave it not,' or as Bassanio uses it in III, 

ii, 87.— Ed.] 

53. fbrdilt] Dyes (ed.iit):Hangaur,RilMiikaad Steevens were, I believe right ia 
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THE MERCHANT OF VENICE [act ii. sc. ix. 



And inftantly vnlocke my fortunes here. 

/Vr. Too long a paufe for that which you finde there, 55 
Ar. What's here, the portrait of a blinking idiot 

Prefenting me a fccdule, I will rcadc it : 

How much vnlike art thou to Portia ? 

How much vnlike my hopes and my deferuings / 

Who choofeth mci Ihall haue as oukIi as he deferues. 60 

55. At an uide^ dpu 57. /etduU^feduU f ^udtde, 

56. [UoIockingtlierilTereidMLROTPe. /cktAdef P^. 

h^e,'\ here I Q,. 59. de/erumgs\ tkftrvmg Ro«C. 

patfrmt} /curtrmt Q^Q^ 6a Jiatu} gtt ISM, Djrce VL 

Mgnding Uioe wntdi as an fateipniaHnB, [Agdnt which I beg to enter a deferential 

protest. To me, these words are both important and emphatic. After he has got as fat 
as to assume desert, Ajragou makes so long a pause that Poitia (although, perhaps, in 
■D Aside) CfCB calls attention to it Nov, wUk we do not need lUs pane^ as we 
frequentlf do need one, to supply the lack of missing syllables, yet the line is undenia- 
bly l»oken, and in broken lines I think that all the requirements of rh>-thm are met if 
both fragments ran smoothly. Of course, there is a limit in all things. It is not to be 
sappesed that we should accqit fiegpeals iwmpn s fd of four feet each. In that case we 
may suspect corruption and, perhaps, set to work at restoration. But here the fragments 
are of only three feet each, and when joined together merely form an Alexandrine ; and 
Imwcvci iiMidi we tot/f sknr over syUablea aod conpKH fnU-giuwii weeds Imo dwarfii, 
yet Alexandrines are to be found in Shakespeare, and Alexandrines they will remain, 
not alone to the eye, but to an ear which prefers a clear and clean enunciation to an 
abnormal one. Arragon says, ' give me the key for this ;' to me the words are indis* 
pensable. We could even better spare 'give me,' or even < the key/ whidi b involved 
in the word 'unlock' Rut there is no nt^esiity for any omission, and not a syllable 
can be spared, as I think. In a modernized text, might it not be proper to print this 
in e peientliens? UideM dds request kt the Iccjr be peiendictical, liow ase we to 
understand the coii^tniction ? This 'give' is an imperative addressed to Portia. With 
the customary punctuation, ' unlock ' is an imperative also, and is Portia to unlock the 
casket? If ' give me a key ior this ' be put in a parenthesis, thSB 'unlock' is liiture, 
and in <he same construction with ' I will assume de3eit.'<~-ED.3 

55. I omnot find that any editor has noticed Capcll's plausible reading of this line 
as an Aside. (There is no reference to it in the Cam. Ed.) It is to me, beyond a 
pcfladfcntnn. As addieMed to Anagon these weids hswe die aoeiid of twittiqg Un, 
which is not, to me, quite in cliaractcr. To be sure, it may be said tliat Portia is so 
delighted at his Ckiluie that she cannot restrain her merriment, but the open expression 
of it, even to s d^bente feol, b not exac^ In ha n no ny with that sympathetie tender* 
ness of hen which was like the gentle rain fiom heaven. — ^Ed. 

60. haue] Dyce (cd. i) : This (if not an oversight of the poet) is a mistake of the 
scribe or printer for £^et; see this line £where it has been previously given]. Whits 
(ed. i) t Bat as this line Is read fiwn *e achednle^* diete is 1Mb wanant and less need 

to chan;:;e it [From aught that the context shows, it does not follow that Arragon did 
read the line. This very change in phraseology may have been meant as a hint to us 
flist he was repeating it torn m emoiy * — BP.J 
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Did T deferue no more then a fooles head, 6l 
Is that my prize, are my deferts no better? 

Par. To offend and iudge are diftin6t offices, 
And of oppofcd natures. 

Ar, What is here? 65 

Tke fier feauen times tried this, 

Seauen times tried that iudement is^ 

That did netur ciwoje amiSf 

Smm then be Uka fiimdewee Mffky 

S»idt hoM btet a fltade/wes iUffe : 70 

There iefcdes 4Uiite Ims 

Siluer'd dn^ and fo was tJtis : 

Take what w^e yeu will to bed, 

I unll euer be your head : 

So be gone, ycm are/ped, 75 

61,62. keadt,»fHu;\»Mdf^.frittt yo. Ihadomi Uift] •budow'd BUm 

Qi% Rowe. 

62. prki\ fritt Cap. conj. 71. I wit] Iwit 

65. What is\ VVliat 75. be pne] be gone fur Ff, Kowe+, 

(Hce reads. Q,. Steer. Mai. Djrce iii, Huds. farenettttir 

46. fierftaiicn] Q,. fiieiiNCBQ,. Ckp. btgotu KxAtCoVi. Sing. HaLWlki, 

67. indcmoA] iadfement Q,. Sta.Kilr. 



63. Boob: ThnebnRtysBdfatenilljriiitldtfepIy. 8lieMeaHlo< 

as having offended by the injudidous choice he had made ; he ought not, therefore, to 
assume the character of a Judge in deciding opoo hit own metits, whicht indirectly, Iw 
may be said to do by this indignant inquixy. 

63. distinct] See AaaaTT.$49a, ten liit of iradi in iriiicli *l]ie aoceat mm 
nearer the beginning than with us.* 

65. Wbnt is here ?J Again another careleu omission in Q,. 

71. I win] Cambmdqb EomnnT Mr Stnniiott, in n note to Tmm. Skr. t, i, ncn> 
tions, on Sir F. Madden's authority, that * I wis ' is undoubtedly derived from the Saxon 
adverb ' gewis,' bat in the 13th century ' ge ' was changed to ' y ' or ' i,' and in the latter 
•md of the 15th it was probably held to be equivalent to the German ' Ich weiss.' Tfaere 
csnbenodoabt that Shakespeare tpelt it * I wis,* snd need itsstwowoiditpnnounsnd 
tetb. [See also Abbott, § 34 5 ] 

73. Johnson: Perhaps the poet had foipXten that he who missed Portia was never 
tonHR^SBjrwmnsn. HAixiwiixt Tlie lieit solniianof tlds difliodtjristosnppoie 
that the oaths were enjoined by Portia, and not by the father who prepared the Cttkets. 
Claukdon : Johnion is hypercritical when he fiuds fault with this doggereL 

74. CLAMMDONt There it here, perhaps, a reference to tte text: 'The husbsnd is 
the lieni of the wife.'— .£>l^n4f«r, 93. 

75. gone] The rtVof F,, Boswell says was added 'unnecessarily;' HaiuwiU. 
thinks because the editor of that ediUon did not ' understand the metrical system fol* 
lowed hgr (be anto;* and Coiunt w«dd 'pcfer yfr, if wars wanted at all.* 
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THE MERCHANT OF VENICE [iMT II, SC. iii 



Ar. Still more foolc I ftiall appeare 76 
By Uie time I lini^er here, 
With one foolcs head I came to woo. 
But I goe amy widi two. 

Sweet adue, He keepe my oath, , a * 80 

Patiently to beare my wroath. ' / 

Por. Thus hath the candle fmg'd the moath: 
O thefe deliberate fooles when they doe choofe, 
They haue the wifdome by their wit to loofe. 

Ner. The ancient faying is no herefie, S5 
Hanging and wiuing goes by deftinie. 

Por. Come draw the curtaine NtrriJJa, 

Entir Afeffenger, 
Mi/l Where is my Lady? 

iV. Here, what would my Lord? 90 

76. Ar.} Oux. Q,. Amg. Q,0,. 83. An^d'\ find^d Q,. JingJ 
81. wroaih'] Q.Q.Ff, Cap. Var. Hal. moci!^ Moth Q,F^^ 

•(pr<iMTlieob.ii,Wub. Johns. rotkD^ct 84. M<-] Mt-Zr Q^Q^ 

{. t>y«£lQ, etcct 96. goes] ^oVLKDi.naL 

[Exit. Rowc. 



Si. WRMtfi] Cahix (p^ 63) : Tfaii, and a wotd tliat ftlknra H, *maiiih,* at the end 

of Arragon's speech, are strange pen-ersions of spelling (but authentic perversions) 
CMu'd by rime. But wroath is open to yet aaotber objection, after we have discover'd 
that is toeant by it, viz. diat flMnlmo seeiidiie sense hi it: die best, and tlie 
oaljone (perhaps) that invention can put on it, is — misfortune which wrath has brought 
down, the wrath of the gotls. Stkfvfns : * Wronth * is ti-^ed in some of the old hooVs 
for misfortttnt ; and is often spelt hkc ru/A, which at present signifies only /i/y, or xor- 
rnm/irtk*mU»rit»0/si$«tktr, White; IVntk iaenn here to be nied soBMwrbat in 
its ra lic.ll scn>^c, which connects it with the idea of sufTering. Sec Richardson's Die/. 
s. V. ' Wrath.' Cowdss-Claulr: It is an old word for that which causes wiithingt 
•mlifixtiiiM^' *oahtadt]r,* 'dimler.* 

9a, moatil] This is, as Capell intimates in the preceding evidently « mcay 
fhjrme of Portia to the ' oath ' and • wroath ' of Arragon, howsoever these two irrids 
were pronounced. I cannot find that either Grant White or Ellis has anywhere noted 
Hat lihfme, yet that the fSmner would accept it as sadi I have but little doobt.— Elk 

86b Halliwell gives very many references to this proverb, which, as he truly says, is 
*iO eiceedingly common.' In fact, its commonness might well be presupposed from 
Ncriaa's calling it < the aadent saying.' — Ed. 

87. curtaine] .\U.RN suggests, mtlH gra/iS, 'curtaine to,' i. e. to dole it Ot 
*go0<i Ncriwa,' although Pimia uses no epithet elsewhere with Ncriv i. 

88. MessengerJ Colueh, in his first edition, inferred from Portia's address that 
tiUi wai a «penoB of lanl^* hot ooailtcd tfw sole in his Second Edition. 

9X my Liovd?] Tvewhitt: Woald not Uui ipeecb to the temmt be nwre pnpci 
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Me/. Madam, there is a-lightcd, at your gate 
A yong Venetian, one tliat comes before 
To fignifie th'approaching of his Lord, 
From whom he bringeth fenfiblc rcgrccts ; 
To wit (befides oommends and curteous breath) 
Gifts of rich value ; yet I haue not feene 
So likely an Embaffador of loue. 
A da\- in Aprill neuer came fo fweete 
To (how how coftly Sonimer was at hand, 
As this fore-fpurrer comes before his Lord. 

Por. No more 1 pray thee, I am haife a-feard 
Thou wilt fay anone he is fome kin to thee. 



91. •'^JUedy oHgJUettF^ 

95. curteous'\ emrUmtt tmriinu 
Q,. curious Qj. 

99. Sommer\ Summer Qj. 

loa fort-ffwrrer\ fore-^urrur Gip. 
(CoRccted in Enata.) 



91 



95 



100 



102 

10 r. a-feani] Q,Fj(^ ^•/emf'd Q,. 
« ftard ¥^ ■ afraid R>pe+. ^ttrd 
etcet. 

102. r>i«w«nfiSr]7X«N'*Pope«f,Dyee 
iii, Hads. 

amdte} 4n$tm 



in tbe mouth of Nerusa ? ' No,' replies RiTsON (p. 53), ' very impertinent, in the pres- 
ence of her la<!y.' Dvck [Kfmarks, p. 55) : Portia was not herself of sufficient rank 
to have ' persons of rank ' among her attendants. Her reply here is nuihing more than 
■ ytiw n^otodet to <he •hwpt niHMiwtiim of tfie MeHcngy. Coaipuet 

*iiuttti. O Jesu ! my Urd, the pciooe. 

P. Henry. Hoir mmt, wy tht boMos.*— 1/ iSbi. IV.' 11, hr. 

'Groom. Hail, royal prince! 

JOmg Ri€hmrd. TbMiki, noUe pter:~~Rick. II: V, v. 

'Enier PeUr vdA^emHUe, 
Ptter. Where are you, my Lord? 

H«g. Here, my Lady.' — The Hogge AaA iMtkb PmtU, 1 614, sig. K. 

StaVHTON : A dozen instances may be cited, where a similar 1 MJ[Mfiiiii is used by an 
Individttal of itatioo to one of mj inferior rank. [But Stanntoo, while citing those 

already alleged by Dyce, unfortunately atids none to them. — Er.] 
94. senaible] Claucndom: Evident to the senses, substantial. See Matb. II, 

94. ngneta] Stkevens : That is, saliications, as in King JohHt III, i, S4I. 
05. commends] Abhi u r, § 451, gives this in a list of words used MIMMII^ to wUcb 
we sliould at the present time append -ation or -i/ion, -ure or -i$ig. 

96. Tat] See ABaoTT,$7(^fo«dMriMtaiieHorfbeiiMor *]rel' Is^aaepli*^ 

mcnning • up to this time.' 

97. likely] .<OLFK; In the Yankee sense of fromiting [at gcod-iookii^ f — Eo.J. 
99. coatly] Alum aiiggesta^ooi^*,' Heie eqinimlent to GeniMr MUMel^pm' 
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Thou fpend'ft fuch high-day wit in praifing him : 103 
Comei come Nerryjfa^ for I long to iee 

QtticlM Cufids Pol^ that comes fo manneily. 10$ 
Ntr* Baffamo Lord, loue if thy will it be. JSxnmi. 



103. AtgA-daj''] hi^h day Qq F^. 

104. Nerryllii] Q,Qj. Narifla Q,. 
103. QuUie Capidf] Ct^^t pdtk 

CoU. (MS). 
106. BdM Ltnf, Aue} Q.Q.F,F,. 



itvt, Bassanio krdt Lvrdl Pope. 
JtefCMMk Z«n/ Z«w/ Theoh. Hn. QdL 

ti. Bassanio, Lord Love, « Ba mi tlt, 
Itrd Imtt Rowe et cet. 
106. Eieaiit] EiiL Q,. 



103. high-(Uy] ST£&V£KS: So Merry Wivei, III, ii, 69: 'be speaks holiday.' 
Eoos: It teeoM Iwre l» hn« ft sense prelty sisBilflr lo kigk ficmt^ txtmmgamt. 

106. Thkorai D (Nichols's Illust. ii, 307): Mr Po[t« certainly conceives 'Bassanio 
lord ' to stand for Z«f)/ JBastmiuo. I take the liberty to alter the pointii^; ' Remnki^ 
— Loid Lsml ii^' ftc Auac: HmsMsn: Bsaii | ni6 | Lotd U«e|irtli]r|«iUt 
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Aiius Tertms. 



[Scene /.] 
EtiUr Salemio €md Salarmo, 

Sol, Now, what newes on the Ryalto ? 

Sal, Why yet it liues there vncheckt, that Antiwnw 
hath a (hip of rich lading wrackt on the narrow Seas;the 
Goodwins I thinke thejr call the place^ a very dangerous s 

Actus TeitiusJ Om. Qq. I. Sitifiiio] Sokrino F^, Rowe-f . 

I. Sokab] SdiBio Q,. R<nre4,Gni. te. SoL] Silu. Q,. SoUnioQ^ 

do. CU. AW,] Norn 0,0^ 

4. th« tMROW 8«m] CutKBiDOif : Tin Ek^fHA ChHiad. In the « prologe 
tlie proccssc of the Libell of Engluhe Policye* [C<L Hcmbcq^ « find: 'Cheriih 

marchaundyes keep th' amiraJtce That we be maystcres of the narow see.' And a^ain 
of Calais and Dover : * Keep thees two towses, sire, to your magestee As your twein 
^FCOftolusqitliciiaioirMe.' Sv Jolm Hairtciiiii, wiMac to I^ad BoifUcy 
I593i 'sends a note of the ]iay for the shl[« serving in the Narrow seas.' — CaUndtOf 
if SlaU Papers, 1591-1594, p> j89. [The foregoing extracts from the LibeU of Emg' 
Htk Ptliey, Clarendon takes from Hakloyft Voyages, i, p. 387, ed. 1599, bat they are 
given above from the admirably-edited edition by Heitzbeig. In this ZUeB, 
dating from 1436, is probably the very earliest Protectionist plea extant, there are sev- 
eral other allusions to ' the narowe see,' especially one which occurs just before the first 
f mniplf cttcd bjr Oirendoiif wUch, by * frlMwtypjj bDb EB^hsd to kscp Ac mc CBvi* 
roun, and namely the narowe see,' also shows that the Englisli Channel b unquestioil* 
ably meant in every instance the 'sea' is in the singular, and not in the plnal, 
as Shakespeare uses it. The dtation from Sir John Hawkins, therefore, is exactfy 
qiposite. — Ed.] 

5. I thinke they call the place] There is a fine passage in / /fen. IV: I, iii, 241, 
where Hotspur, in his headlong fury, cannot recall the name of fieriieley Castle : ' What 
do yon esD the place?-- A plague upon It— it is in Glouceitetahire,— TVaa wha« fbo 
madcap duke his uncle kept — His uncle York — where I first bow'd my knee Unto 
this king of smiles, this Bolingbroke, — 'Sblood ! — When you and he came back from 
Ravensbtt^h.' So true to nature is Hotspur's annoyance, that I cannot dhrest myself 
of Uw belief fint anggcs t ed to nse fay mjr fiidur, thtf Shakcapeare in the bony of 
composition, could not, himself, at that instant, recall the name. Thus here, I was 
inclined at fint to think that Shakespeare might have been himself a little in doubt as 
toCheeooeelnesBof the iiBBie«GaodwiDB,'hat I yiddtolbe Gnrdcn-ClBriMS and to 
Elae» who fightly, as I now think, interpret it as uttered by Salatino for the sake of g^T- 
ing local colour, and to make us believe that we are in Venice, where Venetians, and 
not Englishmen, are spraking. ' By such touches as these,* say the CoWDBN-CLAaiuB, 
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flat, and fiitall, where the carcafles of ami/ a tall Hiip, lye 6 
buried, as they (ay, if my goHips report be an honeft wo- 
man of her word. 

Sol. I would (he were as lying a goHIp in that, as euer 
knapt Ginger, or made her neighbours beleeue (he wept lO 
for the death of a third husband : but it is true, without 
any flips of prolixity, or crofling the plaine high-way of 
talke, that the good An//wnio, the honeft Anihonio;6 that 
I had a title good enough to keepe his name company I 
SaL Come, the full ftop. 15 
ScL Ha, what fayeft thou, why the end is, he haA loft 
a ihip. 

Sai. I would it might proue the end of his lofles. 

Sol, Let me &y Amen betimes, leaft the diudl crolfe iq 

7. g^ps refitfrt} Q, Ff, Rowe. gossi/, 9. fying^ a} a fying Q,. 
repori, ColL Wh. i» Clnke. gqff^ r^ort 1 j. Aontjl Aadwob;] ktm^ Aa* 
d^Qj, Pope et cet. tbonicH Q^. hm^ AnUio. IV. 



• Shakespeare keeps perpetually before us the cirtumstance thai the scene of his play is 
afacowL' And, fuithcnncire, the distance Irom Venice of this remote locality insensibly 
eoofefed to the hearer the idea «f* Long Tiine.' See Appendix, *DunlioD of Actfon.* 
—Ed. 

7. gossips] See Walker, II, ix, 35. 

8. of] See Abbott, § 173, where instances are given of 'of applied not merely 
to fbe i^ent eod the initruaieiil^ bat to uy InfluenciDg drcnmitaDoe, in die aeaie of 

*es regards.' 

10. knapt Ginger,] St£Evens : To ' knap ' is to break short. The word occurs in 
Tke Cmmm Prwgurf • He knappeth the spear In nmder.* Hat-UWIIX ; That is, to 
WBKft « hwek off short. ' Breusti for Brousti ; Broused, or knap|>ed off.' — Cotgrave. 
'He knapped the sfaffe of the darte a^onder ' — N'^rtli's P!utar-h, 1579. [Other in 
Stance* 01 this meaning of < knap ' are given by HalliwcU and White, and I doubt not 
many mure conld be added. But, aa White tndy icouufki^ 'ginger is a toagh foot;* 

and so Impressed wa? he with this olijection, that in his First Edition he hinted that 'a 
gin^ cake must be meant, and probably of the soil even now called " ginger snaps." ' 
la hit Second Edition all doute have vanished ; he es^ widunit qaalificatioB, fliat 
'knapp'd (;inger' is equivalent to 'snapped ginger nuts.' I thinly ho w e ve r , that Cot- 
grave will help us to a better definition of ' knap,' in this present passajje, than to break 
off skortt a meaning it undoubtedly bears in the passages cited above. As the trans- 
blioin of Rm^ir and its live derivatives, Cotgrave gjves invaiiably *to gnawe, knap or 
nible off;' so also of Brouter, Broust, Brouieur, Sec, he gives to ' brouze, knap or nible 
off.' AVhence, I think, we may be justified in paraphrasing ' knapt gii^er ' by miiUed 
ginger. Ihat old wonen vfm Ibod of ginger it to be inloTCd fioofi lfi«f.y&r JAai; 
IV, lil^ 8, a paange whidi I think must have escaped White ; the reference then la to 
itf gk^,* which is not likely to mean • old ginger Eo.] 
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my praier, lor here he comes in the iikencs of a lew. How ao 
now what newes among the Merchants? 

Enter Shylocke, 

Shy. You knew none fo well, none fo well as you, of 
my daughters flight. 

Sal, That's certaine, I for my part knew the Tailor 25 
that made the wings fhe flew wi^all. 

SoL And S^hcke Ibr his own part knew the bird was 
llec^d, and then it is the cooifdexion of them al to leaue 
the dam. 

Shy. She is damn'd for it. 30 
Sal. That's certaine, if the diuell may be her ludge. 
Shy. My owne flclli and blood to rebel!. 
Sol. Out vpon it old carrion, rebels it at thefe yeeres. 
Shy. I fay my daughter is my flefli and bloud. 
StU, Thore is more difierenoe betweene thy fleih and 35 
hersytiien betweene let and luori^ more betweene ycm 



30. my\ Og^ Waih. Thcdb^ Johns. 

Mbpriiit. 

2 1 . i^ferchants] Afarchants Q,. 

22. Enter...] After lew line ao^ 
Oip. «t seq. 

23. htfw] knew Q,. 



23, 24. 0/.../;^'i/]ScpM«telia«^<^ 
26. As vase, Q,. 

Mai. '90. 

33. ytfret'\ times f Rowc ii. 

34. AW] w^Uoodq/i^ Ctf. 
36. hers] hin Q,. 



20. my pimier] WAHMIRTmc But (he prayer wis [Sslarino's]. We miut therefore 
iomI 'tky {icm]rer.' Hbath (p. 1 16) : It is somewlHt vondcriiil tUs reverend gentle- 
man should not have recollected that the people pray as well as the priest, though the 
laUer only proaounccs the words, which the people make their own by saying * Amen ' 
totfwB. Ilvaftcr fhit noedkiiloadd thift tbeI)efil,lnaeilHq)eor«Jcw,e^ 
not cross [Salarino's] prayor, which, as far as it was singly his, was already ended 
Capell (p. 63) : Meuiog the prayer of his companion, which he would make his 
own by saying 'ameB'toil; fir Ata^ ia aB pnyen congregational, is the force of thsl 
flfUIMlti The changeis of *mf* to Mem to have thought ' amen ' a conjuring for- 
mula, that sanctify'd the prayer and prevented the devil's CTOWillg it [HeaUl ii ligh^ 
of coune. ' Amen ' was Solanio's own prayer. — £d.] 

*5, sS. In <^ dMM two Unca ne printed m vcimv dmded as Chey stand bett in ill* 
Folio. Although they have been held to be prose (and rightly) by all editors, yet they 
are metric pnsc,aDd by giving them as vene the traosciiber oi that Quarto shows a 
watt CMelhat ear dun the tnnicribeis of tbe other texts. — Ed. 

aSi fiOaptesion] Clarr.ndon: That is, nature, disposition, tempenuncllC. Cofe* 
grave translates the French tomtUxion, thus : ' The complcction, making, temper^ MB- 
stitotion of the bodie \ also, the disposition, affection, hunuxs, of inclinattOa of tht 
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bloods, then there is betweene red wine and rennifh : but 37 
tell doe you heare whether Anthonio haue had anic 
lofleat fea or no? 

SIq^, There I haue another bad match, a bankrout^ a 40 
prodigall, who dare fcarce Ihew his head on the Ryalto, 
a beggcr that was vfd to come fo fmug vpon the Mart: 
let him look to his bond, he was wont to call me Vfurer, 
let him looke to his bond, he was wont to lend mon^ 
for a Chriftian curtfie, let him looke to his bond. 45 

Sal. Why I am fure if he forfaite, thou wilt not take 
his fle(h, what's that good for ? 

Sl^. To baite fiOi withaU, if it will feede nothing 
die, it will feede my reuenge ; he hadi difgn^d me, and 
hindred roe halfe a million, Uugfat at my Io0e8, mockt at 50 



37. renni/h'^ rhennijh F^F^. 

38, 39. anit loffe at^ai lofe a Q,. 
4n. Qq^Kat»Hal. 4MMf> 

ntpt Rowe et cet. 

40, 41. a prodigall'\ for a prodigai 
Warb. 

41. dart^ dares Rowe u-|-« 



41. RyaUo\ Kyalta F£, 

42. was -i'/J] ufd ftoweii-l-. Steer. 

Var. Coll. SlnR. Ktly. 

/or/aite}qjc^ Jorftt i^^. Jor/eU 

SO. Aalfe"] of half Tlieobw B, Wllbb 
Johns. Steev. Var. Ktly. 



38,39. «iifolo«MBtaM3''^*^'oQi«'*'l<"'^<^>^<*o^*^"o*i^*^*<**' 

ous blunder ; it is merely a fmn<;po^ition of words, instead of « Jbutlir tf^ MS/ andil|Vob* 
ably due to (he compositor, not to the transcriber. — Ed. 

41 . prodigall] Wamctitw i TWi Is tpoke of Anthonk). But why a ' pcodigd ' ? 
His friend Bassanio had indeed been too liberal, and with this name the Jew honours 
him when he b going to sup with him : 'I'll f;o in hate to feed upon The prodigal Chris- 
tian.' But Anthonio was a plain, reserved, parsimonious merchant ; be assured, there- 
Ibic^ we s liow M teed : *• banhrapt /bt* • piadlpil,' i. e. Iw is be c o me benkrapt by sop* 
plying the extraTagancici of his friend Bn.'isnrin, JniiNsoN'; There i<? no need of 
•Ueration. There could be, in Sbylock's opinion, no prodigality more culpable than 
focb fibenlily at that by whldi » nan exposes Umsdf to rain for Us fiiend. Ed> 
WARDS (p. 121): His lending money without interest was reason enough for the Jew 
to call him prodii;^, and this Shyltick upbraids him with immediately after. 

42. was vsdj CuLLIKR (ed. ii) : In the (MS) it is * that tMU ivont to,' consistently 
wMi « was wont to caD' and *wes wont to lead,' just bebw. The poet msf bave had 
leason to vary the expression, although actors may have reiterated it. 

49. diagrac'dj Ali.£N : To p-ace a pezsoo is to show favour to him some act 
of Uadiiesa or bdp. To lAjgrace, therdbie, may be to show ^AirfkToar to (to be tm- 
gracious to] by doing him some wrong. .S< ilMii^T gives this passage under the mean- 
ing 'to dishonour.' It would be better placed, I think, ander the meaaillgf of which 
he gives instances, of Ho lower in estimation.' — £u. 

Sa ballii a mOliaii] See Aimtt, $ 198 «, for other iarianoci of the ooiHion of 
die preposition after some vert» and adjectives that imply ottfiir, iswrfil, te. 
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my games, fcomed my Nation, thwarted my bargaines, 51 
cooled my friends, heated mine enemies, and what's the 
reafon ? I am a Icwe : Hath not a lew eyes ? hath not a 
lew hands, organs, dementions, fences, afifedlions, pafli- 
ons^ fed with the fame foode, hurt with the (ame wea- 55 
pons, fubie£l to the lame difeafes, healed by the iaine 
mutned and cooled by the lame Winter and 
Sonunmer as a Chriftian is.* if 3rou pricke vs doe we not 
bleede? if jrou tickle vs, doe we not laugh ? if you poifon 
vs doe we not die? and if you wrong vs (hall we not re- 60 
uenge? if we are like you in the reft, we will refemble you 
in that. If a lew wrong a Chri/iian, what is his bumiii^, 62 



53, 53. the rea/tm\ H, Rowti ku 
rea/oH Qq ct cct. 

53. NatJk iMtf] Noth tuts Q,. 

54. AmmHtml Jimimfimt Q,. 



57. meams] mtdieints Warb. conj. 
57» 58< WmUr and Sammmerl 
mer and wmter Hu. 



53. I an • I«we] Hawkins {Lift of JCean, i, 150) : How beudfidty did Keu 

expiCH these last four words ! A liidjA approach to deprecation on accouiU of his 
nnmitigated injuries i>a<i5;ed away in a moment when he reflected that the dignity of his 
race must not be huit by his exciting commisention in a Christian, In this sii^Ie speech 
he wu werfh, Hiditt ilitei, *a wfldcncM of monkeyi tfut have aped ha a i a n H y . ' 

54. affections, passions] See IV, i, 54, where there is an excellent citation by 
Steevens from Greene's Ntvtr Too Laitt which shows that the distinction formerly 
diawB Let we eu ftese two wcidii»,thit*«llec<k>n»* were otjectwe 

jectfare, * Affections ' are influenced through the eyes, ' passions ' are stirred from the 
heart. GouLD ( Thf Tragedian, p. 75) : Ox)kc, when he came to the word 'affections,' 
so informed it with human feehng, so contrasted it with the context, that it remains as 
'die mvted txamt of Ida perfiamaaee. 

57, 58. warmed . . . Sommmer] An instance of the construction called by the 
old grammarians a eMiatm, (If under ' warned ' and ' cooled ' were written ' winter ' 
aad •aaaaaer,* and die muds which refer to each other jdned by a line, the Greek 
letter «!•' wonld be formed.) It is the same as in I, iii, 23, <land rats and water rats, 
water thieves and land thieve^' ahhoagh it may be doabted if the order of the wordi 
be there correct.' — Eo. 

6s. Ininiliijr] Schmidt {Le*.) : That is, IdndneM, benevoleneeb hnaHaity. That, 
'plant in tyrants mild humihty, — Love's Lab. Lost, IV, iii, 349; 'in peace there's 
nothing so becomes a man as modest stillness and humility,' — Hen. V: III, i, 4; <I 
thank God for my humility,— ^u->i. ///.- II, i, 72. [This excellent distinction in the 
use of this word oiiginal, I think, with Schmidt, and was given firat \a.ibit Sk.JaM, 
(1868) iii, 346; where, furthennore, by examining every instance of Shakespeare's use 
of the word, Schmidt shows that humanity was always used by Shakespeare in the 
lease of the nalnre «f mant and never in oar aiodeiii seaee of vaivcnd beDevolenoe. 
Wliereforc, when in the foregoing citation from Lasit Ltb. LMt^QfXaeft (MS) sab. 
stituted humaniiy fur ' himiility,' Schmidt considers H as a condosive proof that the 
(MS) was modem, almost modem enough to date from onr own days. Of course 
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reuenge? If a ChnjUan wrong a lew, what fliould his fuf- 63 
ferance be by Chriflian example, why reuenge? The vil- 
lanie you teach me I wiU execute^ and it lhall goe hard 65 
but I will better the inftruaion. 

Enter a man from Anthonio. 
Gentlemen, my maii^er Anthonio is at his houfei and 
delires to fpeake with you both. 

We haue beene vp and downe to feeke him. ;o 
£n/^TubalL 

Sti» Here comes another of the Trtbeya thifd cannot 
be matcht, vnleife the diueU himfdie tume lew, 

EjeetaU Get^emen, 74 

£4. byl by a FjF^, Rowc. 68. Gfvtlf/nen] S€r. Gentlemen Rowe. 

txamfle,whyrfuengif'^tJuumfUt 71. Enter...] Repeated, after line 74, 
fHl/mMi|fir. Fr(iut».}. Aiker line 74, GdD. 

67. Eater...] Enter a Sorant. Rowe. 

< humility ' in many cases has iu usual meaning, bat for the present passage end tx 
those cited above, Schmidt has, I think, given its true definition. — Ed.] 

64. reuenge] Cowdkn - Clark K : To those who, like the present editois, can 
nmenibar Edmond Ke9ui*s ddivoy of this aaperi> ipeech of wild wnidi pleadiag ile 

claim to some show of justice, there is excitement in recalling; the wonderful cy« flash- 
ing out their red sparkles, the body writhing iiom head to foot, the arm thrown upward 
at w ftnea s to Ae leeoided oath of vo^eanoe. The ittiliDda^ aa the Toieet vm» to a 

sublime climax when these words were uttered ; then thene was a drop, lxv>th of ptnon 
and tone, as he hi^ised out the closing sentence of deep concentrated malignity, 
66. Francois Victor Hugo (p. 41) : This sublime imprecatkw is the most eloquent 

the dinoftment, it b hereby ju^tifio i. I.ct Shylock be as implacable a.s he mny, assur- 
edly he will no more than equal his instniction. Even granting that he obtains it, a 
|Mimd of Antoido^B flesh wiU never outweigh, in die scales of reprisal, the nDUeoi of 
corpses heaped in the Christian shambles by a butchery of thirteen oenlliries. 

HoNiGMAN (Sh. Jahri. xvii, 221 1 : Here it is that Shylock fi^ires as the deputy and 
avenger of his whole shamefully-maltreated race. In his tones we hear the protest, 
cvyini^ to heaven, of hnnuu right* tioddea under feet, against the love of h mw a ni ty 
paraded by the hypocritical mouths of his opjM-essors ; and if his towering revenge 
mounts to fanaticism, it is verily of a difiierent stamp to the fanatiriim of usoiy and 
greed which the crftScs are fidn to find in his character. 

7t. TabaS] BooTRtTkilialdMaUwearajrdkwcapbp-aotneeenatifyoftheaaiBa 
shape as Shylock's. 

72, 73. COLUKR (ed. i) : This should be spoken as Tubal is approaching, and before 
he aetaallj eones apon the stage; heeame die instant dtat he appean^ Shylode ooght 

to put the question to him, * How now, Tubal ?' &c. Hitherto the entrance of Tubal 
has been wrongly placed, preceding what Salanio says, and keeping Shylock, who 
must naturally be aU eagerness, waiting until Salanio has concluded Ids diaervatioa. 
LSee Text. Notes.] 
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Shy. How now Tuball, what newes from Gituwa} haft 75 

thou found my daughter? 

Tnb. I often came where I did heare of Her, but can- 
not finde her. 

Sfy, Why there, there, there, there, ft diamond gone 
coft me two thouland ducats in Franckford, the curfe ne- 80 
uer fidl vpofi our Nation till now, I neuer fidt it till now, 
two thoufand ducats in that, and other precious, preci- 
ous iewds : I would my daughter were dead at my foot, 83 

7$. Geaowa] Geneva F^. Gtium 77' yffr} F,. 

75. Hie Cowden-Clarkes call attention here to the aitisdc use of indications of 
haog Hme. At the opening of the scene Sbylock's vehement words to Solanio, and 
Sftlarino, give the effect of Short Time, uttered as they seen to be iu the fiist fury of 
Ut discomy of Jessica's flight, and thereby the Third Act ii linked to the period of 
the previous Acts. But here in his lalk wi(h Tuliall evcr^- sentence serves to aid an 
impcesiion of Long Time, and to advance the period when the date of the bond shall 
have expifed end Ihe forfciliiK become doe. 

75. Oenowa] White (cd. i) finds in this spelling a proof that the pronunciation 
was Ge^ru/af although in the Tarn, of the Skr.^ as he Dates* * the rhythm enables us to 
determine that the pnmundatiofi is plainly Gei^p^a* He bae no note in regard to 
this in his Second Edition; I think his inference is scarcely justifiable. Could we not 
equally well from this spelling infer that the pronunciation was, in New England style, 
Cto-o-way ? Id Howell's JnUruttioHs for Forraine Travtl, 1643, the distinction in 
■pdEng between the nenie of <be dtf and en inheWtant of it is euiom. On pi. 41 
(.\rber's Reprint) occurs the following: 'Having put foot ashoare in Genoa, I will 
not wish him stay. .... When a Jew meeteth with a Ceiuway, and is to D^otiat, 

77. Booth: Befpee replying to Slqrladtfa qnestioas, shake year heed taaomMtf 

and speak slowly. 

83, &c. HUNEMANN {Shjfiaei and Nathan^ 1886, p. 10} : What Hebrew father is 
fhere, what Heheew nodier, diet does not Icnow theee woids of Shyhiek to be f8lie» 

nay, imixjssiblc? I low happens it then that Shakespeare, this greatest searcher of the 
human heart, his erred so gpievously in regard to Jews and Jewry? It is because he 
hes ofcriooked, and he coold not bat everiook, one element wUdi has entered meet 
Largely into the history of Jewry — viz. that iilcal blessing which Israel carried with it 
inio its sorrowful night of exile, an ! to which it has always remaine<i ste.idf:i.st and 
true : its Doctrine, its Religion. Shakespeare could not know bow, by our Sabtiaths 
and Ifigh-days, a pure end secluded life was cherished around oar hearthstones, wUch 

blossomeJ forth in the narrow houses of the Jewish quarter, and transformed the 
gloomy C'hetto into a Flsradise. He could not know how the Jew, albeit scorned and 
despised by the odter world, letbed to Us bnmUe hone^ and there refreshed hiudf 
with the strains which once flowed from the harp of his Poet king, or else strengtbei*ed 
himself with the consoling promises of the Prophet?, or lost himself in the intricacies 
of a discussion over the Talmud, or over the deepest problems of humanity, and tluu 
enid inch an denrting and intoUectnal lUe he never ehctiahed for the outer worid and 

9 
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and the iewels in her eare : would flie were hearft at my 
foote, and the duckets in her coffin : no newes of them, 8$ 
why fo?and I know not how much is fpent in the fearch : 
why thou loffe vpon lofle y the theefe gone with fo 
much, and lb mudi to finde tlie thede, and no iatisfit- 
£tion, no reuenge, nor no ill luck ftming but what lights 
a my Ihoulders, no iighes but a tof breathmg, no teares 90 
but a my fliedding. 

Tub. Yes, other men haue ill lucke to(^ Anikomo as I 
heard in Genowa? 93 



84. «MdV] Q,Ff. O womUQ^ Pope 
*tmiU Caf. Steev. MaL Knl^ Sag. 

91m. KOf. 

85. dt$e*tti}dke»it QnFjF^. 

85, 86. /A^m, wkyfo r\ Q,F,Q,Fj. them, 
why fo : Q,. /hem ; why fo ? F^. them— 
why, so ! Johns, tktm f Why, so ; Cap. 

86. h<nt> much w] Ff, Rowc, Knt. what 
Man. ~r^a/s Qq, Pojie et cct. (subs.). 

87. Mom] /hen Ff, Rowe, Poj^e, Han. 
Hal. Wla.i,D]roeiii. tkm—CotL&ag, 



Ktly. 4ii»v/Llo]pd(ap.CiuB.). 

89, 90. ti^it; «] Q^FfQj, Bmra u 
lights om Q,, Cain. Glo. Cla. Wh.E. HglUt 
4f Roweii ctcet 

90, 91. Q,FfO^, Rowc i. bu/ of 
Q,, Cam. Glo. Cla. \Vh. ii. btU o' Rowe 
Ketcet. 

93. heard i«] heard, is in Q^. 

Getuwa /J Gateway. Q,. Genowa, 

R/CNK ct ani« 



its scorn feelings of hate, but only of pity. Shakespeare COOld never know how the 
Jew, from the heights of this spiritual lif^ looked down vpoa Umm who could fetter 
his body indeed, but never hit sooL 

85. eoOn] HoMiGMAN {JaM. xvB, aas) t Thb pamge ii ahnqfi dfeed to peeiv* 
that the love of gold had eradicated all human affection from Shylock's heart. This 
Opinion is wrong and exaggerated. If the passage is taken in connection with the rest 
of the dialogue, it will be found to be merely a masterstroke of the poet in depicting as 
powerfully as possible the unbridled |)assion of a volcanic nature, like Shyloek'i^ whole 
violence forces his ';|>eech beyond the bounds of genuine feeling. Tlii'; lanj^tiage re- 
minds us of the exaggerated expressions of King Lear against his daughters. Reflect 
for a minute on tlie peoisnod bteetnew of the infuy to the wounded oM naa: Ua 
daughter, lost to all propriety or shame, had eloped with a Christian ; a thief, and her 
own father the victim; despising the souvenirs of her mother and forswearing her religion 
— and for the loss of such a creature as this is he to grieve? Never; so low has she 
fallen in his esteem that, even weve she lying dead before him,if|pet fa her lOH would 
be far inferior to that for the money she had ftolea. It is the veiy atWMgp t eapWilloB 
uf scorn which his wrath can suggeaL 

86. why to?] la not thia better mariced as an interrogation than as an exdama* 
tion? <\\l)y is thesenonewsof them? atelheTOqieiitflkiioiwiiothoirimid^ 
the search.' — Ed. 

86. how much ia] See in Text. Note an unusual variation in the Folio from 
die Qq. 

87. thou] I cannot find that any of those Editors who have here followed F, have 
given any reason for so doing. I cannot but think that ' thou ' is a nuspcint for the 
tktn of the FT.— Eix 
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Sli) - What, what, what, ill lucke, ill lucke. 
Tub, Hath an Argofie caft away comming from Tri- 95 
polis. 

Sfy, ItliaiikeGodfltfaaakeGodyisittrue^isittrue? 
Ttib, I fpoke ivith fome of the Saylers that dcaped 
tlie vncke. 

Sl^. I thanke thee good T^ibaU^ good newes, good 100 

newes : ha, ha, here in Genowa. 
Tub, Your daughter fpent in Genowa, as I heard, one 

night fourefcore ducats. 

Shy. Thou flick'll; a dagger in me, I fhall ncuer fee my 
gold againe, fourefcore ducats at a fitting, fourefcore du> 105 
cats. 

Tnb, There came diners of An/komas creditors in my 107 



94. ff^, wAat, wAa/} Wkat^ wkai, 
RowCf AipCf Hmi* 

lu(ke.'\ luciefq^^. 
97. is it...is it] ifi.,.ifi Q,. 
99. tpranlr] QqFffsnlis.). 



100. tlut\ the Q,. 

lot. k«rt]¥t. JkwvQq. tnkrrf Rowc 

et cct. 

102. one] in etu Q,, Cam. Glo. CU. 
Rlfe^Wb.iL 



97. Ood] Booth : Gappng his hands high in the air. 

97. is it true ?} Booth : Eagerly, almott a shriek. Tubal'* answer shoald be 
•poken qaicUjr. 

98. escaped] S«e Abbott, § 198, for the omission of the preposition. 

101. here] This Scene opens with the nunour, which lives unchecked on the Rialto^ 
(hat one of Anthonio's rich ships had been wrecked on the distant coast of England. 
Shylock must have heard it, but had evidently not alloived llintdf tO trust it, and whcB 
Salarinri a^l^s nhout rt he is too wily to give the indolent young fellow an additional chance 
to jeer. But when Tubal refers positively to the wreck of an atgosy, thus verifying the 
ramoor, Shylodc abides out «n H tine 7* and knghs tiaud at the Aon^ tiial tfie loss 

which 1!; n p^rtcd as fallen on Anthonio has happened, riOt far off, in Kntjland, but is 
known 'here' in Italy, 'in Genoa.' Is this interpretation too forced? If it be not, 
(hen we cao adhere to ^ authority of the Qq and But if othenrise, then I see 
no way for it but to accept Rowe's text, and reading wtert, tarn ft faito a qnotioe, to 
which, be it observed, Tubal m-ikes no repiv, — Kn. 

102. Booth : Nod several times athnnatively before replying, and speak the line 
«lowfy, with the kiM shade of wtekedaess in jou kok. ShybcVk capwiikw 
gradually ditBg» fiam jo]r to sgooy while Hiis line ■ qiditen, thefefixe ^ealc it 
slowly. 

lot. M I bentd] Bocus: It maf be doubted whether this ecooont hf IVibal at 
Jcssiea's extravagance was intended die poet SS tndl, OT SS OHljr « y^pt, vnoertlin 
nnnour, with little or no foundation. 

102. one night] Q, here supplies the missing word <m, which, although not afaao- 
hiieljr nccessaiy, is good, and irfllserra to oAet some of its |ievioiis flauwnSif— En. 

107. BoOTHi Hds iiith a dicofid tone^ and qnieldjr. 



THE MERCHANT OF VENICE [act in. sc 1. 



compaTiy to Venice^ that fweare hee cannot choofe but loS 

brcake. 

Shy, I am very glad of it, ile plague him, ile torture 1 10 
him, I am glad of it, 

TiU>, One of tliem ihewed me a ring tliat hee had of 
your daughter for a Monkie. 

5^. Out vpon her, diou tortureft me Twballf it was 
my Turkies, I had it of Leah when I was a Batcheler : I 115 
would not haue giuen it for a wilderneflTe of Monkies. 

Tub. But Atrthonio is certainely vndone. 

Shy. Nay, that's true, that's very true, goe Tnball, fee 
me an Officer, befpeakc him a fortnight before, I will 
haue the heart of him if he forfeit, for were he out of Ve- 120 



108. io\ j r,/.. (;y 

hee\ thai hee Q,. 
HO. very^ Om. Rowc + , Sleev.'Ss. 
III. tf Ut'\Mft, 1/ ft. Q. ct 

crt. 



114. toriurejl] lorturjl Q,. 

115. Tmrkiu\ Turias H. Tiirgmout 
Rowc 

Il8. Tnball] Om. Popc + . 

/ee] seeWu.'lt (misprint). 



115. TurUes] Snsvimit As Slqrihidc bad been manied loi^ enough to luive a 

daughter growm up, it is plain he did not value this turquoise on account of the money 
for which he mipht hope to sell it, hut merely in res|>ect of the imaginary virtues for- 
ineriy ascribed to the stone. It was said to fade or brighten as the health of tlie 
weaver iDcnased or greir leak Tofbia Ben Jooion ieftnintiiB5;^giMtf, I»it *A]id« 
true as turquoise in my dear lord's ring, Look well or ill witfi him.' [In a note on 
this passage in Se/amm, GiSbfd says that < to tliis supposed qualit/ of the stone our old 
milera liave iaminerable aUnnons.'] Again, Edward Fentoo, in SiKnte Whmdm cf 
AUwv, 1569 : < The Turkeyi dodl move when there is any perill prepared to Urn that 
wearcth it.' [There is a long account in Holland'? Plinif, ii, 619, a, of Turquoises 
which ' be found in yde cliffes hardly accessible,' and which ' the people of that coun- 
ttjr reach alar offwitfiaUogs, and SO drive tlwBi down;* and it ocean in the paiagpq>h 

Immediately following one which I cannot but think that Shattespeare once re.ad, and 
from which be took the allusion to 'one entire chrysolite' in Ofh. V, ii, 179.-* 
ED.] 

115. 1 had, &c.] Le Tbonieur (1781) thus tnmalatei: 'J* Fadielai de Lee, dtaiu 

encore gnrcon.* — Ed. 

116. ilAZLiTT (p. 273) : We may collect from a few sen*«nces the history of Shy- 
lock^ Ufei^-Ut descent and ori^n, Ms thrift and domeatk cooaomy, bis affaction fcr 

his dauc;htcr, whom he loves next his wealth, his courtship and his first present to P] 
Leah, his wife ! ' I would not have parted with it ' (the ring which be tirst gave her) 
•fbra wfldemeaior nsdokeTtr Whatafiae HebnnsiB is nnpHed intbii eicpresdon! 
Knight : Shakespeare here, with nurvetlous art, sho^/s us the betrayed and persecuted 
Shylock, at the moment when he is raving at the desertion of his daughter, and panting 
for a wild revenge, as looking back upon the days when the tierce passions had proba- 
bly no place in hia heart. 
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nice, I can make what merchandize I will : goe Tuball, 121 
and meetc me at our Sinagogue, goe good Tuball, at our 
Sinagogue Tuball. Exeunt. 

121. /will : goe\ Q.FfQj, Cap. Knt go, Johns, et cel. 

ImUgo :go Q,. IwiU:g9 :go Vofn-^. 122, laj. Smag^gue\ Synag<>giu 

/wa/. go,go.\WaA. IvOL (rt^CoU. <^ «t Oft 

HaL Djo^Stt. Hvdi. WI1.L /indlL <S3* Excimt] Om. 

121. I will : goe] The misplaced colon here in Q, (' I will gpe :') is a typographical 
cnor, of 10 mmmnw aiid sUg^ a Und duit it vauaScf deaervet to be redkooed UDODg 

the variations which are to be counted as proofs of its inferiority to Q^. — Ed. 

122. Sinagogue] Cuuikndon: Shakespeare probably intended to add another 
•bade of darkness to the character of Sbyloek by ataldng him still fonnally detoet 
while meditating his horrible vengeance. FRAN90IS VlCIOR HUGO (p. 43): The Jcw 
invokes the Ancient of Days, who spoke unto Moses aforetime: 'If a man cause a 
blemish in his neighbour ; as he hath done, so shall it be done to him ; breach for 
tnadit «7e far eye» tooth far loolh; aa he hath ceoaed a Ueniah hi a aum, ao ahall it 
be done to him again.' In entering his synagogue Shylock entrusts his haired to the 
iifeguatd of hia Faith. Heooefatward his Tengeanoe asstimes a consecrated character. 
HiaUoodtUntiiiets against the Christian beoameaaacerdotal. The exphttion of Anthomo 
is bet a holocaust offered to die OmnipOteBt Avenger. Shylock is bound by irrevoca- 
ble vows. And when he appears before the tribunal his bearing is the indtimifablc 
iffliwssiveneas of a priest about to sacrifice an expiatory Iamb to the God of Sabauih. 
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\SceHe //.] 

E/tUr Bajfamo^ Porda, GrttAem«y and ail Mr tnme, 

Por. I pray you tarrie, paufe a day or tWO 
Before you hazard, lor in choofing wrong 
I loofe your companie ; therefore forbeare a while, 
There's fomething tels me (but it is not loue) $ 
I would not loofe you, and you know your lidfe, 
Hate counfailes not in fucfa a quallitie; 
But leail you fhould not vnderftand me well, 
And yet a maiden hath no tongue, but thought^ 9 

[Scene II. Rowe. 6. ht!fii\kft%, 

1. traine.] Trnincs. Q,. trn^-nei. 7. {Ounfaila,ufli^Ht;\ imitftb-. 

4. there/ore^ Om. l'o\tc, Han. quality. Q,, 

2. Geo. Fletchkr {Fraser's .'^faga., May, 1850, p. 506) : NVTiy at this moment does 
Fbrtia wish to stay Bas&anio from election ? Because, though she has no doubt what- 
efer of bk pcnoDd liking ibr her, and hJs iwidinm to murjr her, die Mk not jet 

assttrc'I that he rcrilly cfots love her with that perfect devotion which alone can or OUg^ 
to content a spirit Uke hen in such a unioa. Bassanio, we must observe, is no Romeo, 
quke a oofrice in the irarid; <m the contnoy, he it a man of the wodd and of pleasure, 
as well as a scholar and a soldier. Nevefthclaillb with the high in^inct of her noble 
heart an'1 intellii^ence, she doubts not that a man of hit eodowoMlllB witt not fiul to 
love her truly if he once but know her thoroughly. 

3. in choeaiiv] Abbott, $ 371: That 1% *in the event of ymr chooalng maa^ 

/lose ynir company.' 

7. This hne presents a noteworthy proof that what is so often looaely spoken of as 
•Shakespeare's spelling,' is meidy that of a compositor. Here in flw n)Bo lihe apdl* 
ing is archaic simply ))«c.-\use the compositor followed his copy, wllidi hjqppened tO lie 
()y In Q,, pnntc<! in (he same year with the spelling and |)unGtnatfaMl are^ as a 
general rule, as modern as in Dyce's Third Edition. — Ed. 

9. Smcomi; Does this mean that she utters Bothing hut what her heart suggests, 

and that, therefore, she ought not to be misunflersfocMi ? or that, being a maiden, she 
cannot speak freely, and must only think? I believe the first is the sense. Ci^arem* 
MM: Foitia means: *Aad jret,sbiGe a maiden may only think and not speak lier 
you will not understand me, however long you stay.' A. Cameron {SAaki-- 
speariana, Dec. 1886) gives a discussion of the meaning of this line, with a class com- 
posed chiefly of young women from fifteen to eighteen years of age, where the first inter- 
pretation offered ivaa tliat Forthi loved Basaaniov bat fdt hciaelf restnined Iroai telling 
him so by maidenly modesty and social i in entionality. Thus, in Tfit Ti-mp. Ill, i, 
Miranda feds the Kstraining force of ' bashful cunning ' as much as Portia feels it, but, 
being n nttanw n d led by the acquired bonds of eooventlonality, can say, < Hence, boshfitl 
canning ! And prompt me, plain and holy innocence ! I am your wife, if you wQl 
marry me.' .\ second supgcition was th.at 'a maiden speaks just what she thinks, — 
tells the plain truth.' This was consxlcrcd to fit in well >vith the previous line, ' But 
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I would detaine you here fome month or two 
Before you venture for me. I could teach you 
How to choofe right, but then I am forfwome, 
So will I neuer be, fo may you mifle me, 



10 



10. montK\ mofuth Q,Q,. 

12. then I am\ I am them Q,, Pope + , 



Steer. '85, Cam. Glo. Cla. \Sh. u. 
13. be,'\ be : Theob. et seq. 



lest 3rou should not understand me well.' ' And yet, why shouldn't you understand 
AC ? I'm telling you the simple, honest truth.' To this it was objected that Poitia 
bid jot told Busajiio, 'TluK^ft something tells me, but it is not love, I would not lose 
jmL* Whereas it is quite apparent from her whole speech and conduct that she is paa- 
■famttdy in k>ve with him. A more general objection was ungmUantljr insinuated bjr 
die qnettknt *I>oei a nddenlt tongue ■Iways speak just wlisC is in her ihong^T' b 
afErmation only one quotation was forthcoming, — Rosalind's ' Do you not know that 
I am a woman? When I think I must speak.' — As You Like It, III, ii, 263. Iq 
denial, Chaucer, Byron, and Allan Ramsay woe cited. Fiom The Gentle Shepherd: 
* Wliea iwydens, iimocaiitly yooiic^ Sqr oten what tliejr never mean, Ne^cr mind thek 
pretty, lying ton^rtic, Rut tent the language o' their e'en.' Byron testifies : ' The charm- 
ii^ creatures lie with such a grace There's nothing more becoming to the face.' But 
the Wife of Bath United outs 'Half k> bolddy can tber no man Sweren and lyen as 
a woman can.' The third interpretation was that Portia thinks what she would like 
Bassanio to know, but is unable to clothe her thoughts with speech; like the Laureate'Sg 
'Oh, that my tongue could utter The thoughts that arise in me f— and that perhaps she 
il even a little lovingly angr>' with him for not at once divining her dMM^US. The 
proposer of this view thought there should have been such {>erfect sympathy of soul 
between the lovers that, as Tennyson says, ' Thoughts leapt out to wed with thought, 
Ere thought codd wed Hsdf with speech;' and that he ahodM have been aUe to read 
her thoughts as clearly as Venus read those of Adonb : • His meaning struck her ere 
bis words b^n.' We had to finish our discussion just as we b^an it : Is theie any 
genenlly-accepted interpretadon of dtis line? [The ntost probable inteipretatloii of 
line 8 is, undoubtedly, as it seems to me, tliat which Fletcher and Qarendon suggest: 
thnt Portia wishes Bassanio to Icnrn !rj know her better before he hazards. Hut is it not 
also poitsible to interpret the whole passage, as follows: If I beg you to forbear a while, 
yoB lie not to eoastme tUs wish into a oonfiesaian of love^ and yet at the tame time 

yen knuw il cannot be h.ite ; wherefore, since I cannot explain myself more fully, lyjt 
am restricted to maiden meditation, and since I do not wish you to misunderstand me, 
let me beg you simply to stay here a moudi or two befcre yon chooee? Thus far Poitia 
intended to be, and absolutely non-conunittnl. She did not wish to reaiHrm her 
'fair speechless messac;es ' of aforetime, and she could not denv them. She had had 
' no tongue ' then ; she had none now ; she wished hira simply to stay a while. It seems 
to ne^ that ia theeonewhat broken wnteiieea maybe deteded her maidenly embenaii 
ment at asking Bassanio to [lar.^e ' .i 'hay two ' fwlurh a-=; .^he t:«cfi nn rtijws inlo *a 
month or two'); and *le»t he should not undcisund her well' in preferring such a 
request, she uiges her incapacity as a tongue-^ied maiden to explain benelf more folly, 
and can only reiterate her wish to detain him. In the interesting discussion in SMaJtt- 
tpeariana, I should be inclined to titink tliat ' the iint intecppetalion offioed ' is tlie tnw 
one. — Ed.] 



t] See II, iv, ag. 
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But if you doe, youlc make me wifh a finne, 

That I had beene forrwomc : Beflirow your eyes, 1$ 

They haue orc-lookt me and deuided me, 

One haife of me is yours, the other halfe yours, 

Mine owne I would (ay : but of mine then yours, 

And fo all yours ; O tbefe naughtle times 

Puts bars betweene the owners and their rights. ao 

And fo thou^ jrours, not yours (proue it fo) 



15. BeJhnKv'] Q,P",, Cap. BejTtrnvQ^^ 
F,F , Rowe ei cet. 

16. dmidtdl qjP, dimidtd Q, ct 
cet. 

17. il«^jMMRr}Jlaj|f^F^RoiM»BDpeb 
Han. yours Cap. 

18. ^Jirfi Ff, Rowe. if Qq, Pope 

19. jwura/] youn. 



19. O] 6 Q,. Alas! Pope+. 

/Mr] /W F,F^ Rowe ii et seq. 
21. moty<mrs'\Hotyours,Kovt\t\iiij/^ 
not yours; Rowe ii. Pope, Thcob. Hu. 
not yours. — JohokClMq. rmmttymn 
Jduii. cooj. 

frmt\ hU prove Han. 
tir/«)] AMrWOi^ ifMk Rowt 
4>,Steev. ctieq. 



■S. Bcalisow] Undonbtedly apdlcd aa it «ai praoonaeed. Waucui (CMr.i, 159) 

Mys that 'Shrewsbury* is still pronounced by some Sh/iy-u rhury. 

16. ore-looktj Eccutts That is, bewUcktd me, in allusioa to the supentitious 
Botiaii of the inflncnee of malignant and enviona eyea. Fortia aeema to ooniidct lier 
present agitation as the consequence of a suppo&ed fascination. Malone : Stvin JUSyvy 
Wives, V, V, 87 : • Vile worm, thou wast o'crlook'd even in thy birth.' 

17. the other] See Abbott, % 462, for words contracted in pronunciation. £1 wp> 
poae Foitia la icaliqr aaid « t'other.*— Ed.] 

18. of mine] See Text. Notes for the correct rea lint^ of the Qq. 

ao. Puta] For other instances of this NoitherD plural fomi in s, see Abbott, % 332. 

at. youn, not youra] Malons: The fint is a monosyllable, and the second a 
dissyllable. WaUCER ( Vers. 137, 138) gives many other instances of this u:^ of the 
same word as a monosyllable and as a dissyl1.i))lc in the same line in Shakespeare and 
in his contemporaries. See also Abbott, § 4S0, who says it is a matter of taste which 
'yoBW* shonkl gecebe the emphaaia. See also $§475, 476. 

21. proue it so] CArKl.l, (p. 63) : These words are, by old editions of all sorts, j ut 
in parenthesis ; their putting so indicates a disjunction or sentence apart, and the wi«ida 
riwv thenadvea a iridi: a eons ia t ant wish they cannot t>e, without a negation ; and 
eneUf diat negative which they aie aour [ate Teat Notes] fumish'd with, perfecu the 
verse's mei'-iire. Her last expressioa' — ' not yours ' — are look'd ujwn by the si^kef 
as expressions of ill omen and this wi»h, or this petition, is put up to avert it : A 
paaae enraea opon it; and then odier expceisiona, indicadng a teaewal of focmcr 
atniggles between her love and her oath, in which the latter has victory ; they .vc the 
result of her fears, thai, in this affair of the choice, * fortune ' might prove perverse ; in 
wUdi ease she bids fbltune * go to bell ' for her perverseness ; for herself she meant 
not to hazard it fay inftinging her oath; 'it' relates to the choke, which she had then 
been debating internally how it should be dcci^lcd, whether by ibrtunc's act or her own. 
Heath (p. 117) : The meaning is, * If the won^t I fear ahonld happen, ajid it should 
ia<D¥e in the aveni that I, who am jaatly yooia by the fi«e donation I have made yo« 
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«37 



Let Fortune goe to hdl for not L 22 
I fpeake too loogybut 'tis to peiw the time, 
To ich i^and to draw it out in length, 

To flay you from ele<5tion. 35 

Bajf. Let me choofe, 
For as I am, I liue vpon tlic racke. 

Por. Vpon the racke BaJJanio, then confeffe 
What trcafon there is mingled with your loue. 

BaJf, None but that vglie treafon of miftruft. 30 
Which makes me ieare tlie enioying of my loue : 
There may as well be amitie and lifi^ 32 



M. * JUT] /ay />i/ <iWf C. Oaritt. 
>9r*]0in.Q 
mt /] rul aw Han. 

S3, peiu] poiu Rowe i. ptect Ronre ii 

+ . pitce Johns. Cap. Kily, Dyce iii, Wh. 
ii. peist Pjroe i, DcL HwU. fami C6U. 
(MS). 

24. iV/4]F,Fj. eck(^^. tch<^^. ttchCl^. 



24. m4 hT] MAe it out Pope ii. 

t» drvm it tut} tc irtan mt Q,. 
dftm^Ma Fr,RoweL 

28. Bdlaoiob] BdbDio? Rowe ii el 
•eq. 

31. tht enioying^ tV inioying Q*j. 

32. life\ lief Daniel. 



itf myself, thaold yet not be jroan in eonsequenoe of «n onlndcy dioioe, let {bctantgo 

to hell for robbing yciu <^f your just due, not I for violating my on!h.' 

22. not Ij See Abbott, % 216^ where initanm are given (among them, Ham. Ill, 
il, sjt, tad I, iv, 54) xA /, Mmk, and he need fat mt^ tktt, and A£n, 'when tbey 
•Mod qiusi-independently at some distance from the governing WOld er preposition.' 

23. pcize] Stkevf-NS : From the French ptsrr, and therefore means to retard by 
A<mgi$ig wagfUs. See Jiuh. Ill : V, iii, 105. Henley : To ' peize ' is to weigh or 
bdaiice; end fi g tatft dy, to keep in aa ap eoie^ to dday. So^ In Sr FUlip Sidn^s 

Apology for Poetry : 'Not sfxtaking words ts they chanpeably fall from the mouth, but 
peyzing each »illable.' Collier (cd. ii) : The change to pause of the (MS) is by 00 
meeiMi required, although it is very likely the woid of tome old performer in the part 
of BoiliK. XsnWIUy {Step. p. 150) : Rowe's correction, piece, is, I think, right. 
ClAURfDON: The word is u.^ed in the sense of fioise in A'itif^ /ohn, II, i, ';75. .A.T.1RN 
cites Arthur Brooke's Romeus ami Juliet: 'Which thing when he had wayde, and 
wlwB he VBdentoodc That the agieeinent twixt then twayn wns hwfidl, honcit, good» 
And all thinges peysed well,' &c. — line 2927. 

24. ich] Halliwell; The Editors have not noticed the readily of the Qqand 
ft here, which, though possibly misprinit in this esse, are gemdne aidiaic fbnns. 
Eeht from Anglosaxon ican, is found in mediaeval English ; and itk^ to ckc OU^ it 
givcj by Kennett in MS Lansd., 1033, as a provinciali.^m 

30. miatniat] Eccles : Possibly, ' mistrust,' extreme dithdcncc, or anxiety as to his 
dwice, is aa destracdve to his peace as aotnal 'ticaaon* is to the tnnqnillity of a state. 

3t. feare the] Abbott, § 200, gives in.stanccs where the preposition forh omitted 
after ' fear ' and other verbs, a simpler explanation than that of Eccles, who says that 
fMiT b to he onderstood beibit ' enjoying,' hke, as Allen suggests, the Lat. vertor mt^ 
Ed. 

3a. lifal In one of Walker's valnable dnpteiB he gives a butgie snrnber of instoaces 
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'Tweene fnow and fire, as trcafon and my loue. 

Por. I, but I feare you fpcake vpon the racke. 
Where men enforced doth fpeake any thing. 



35 



33 



vhcK c word lui been comipted by iu proximity to anodicr woid ondi iMimbliiig ii^ 

either in sound or spelling. In li e ] resent instance Walker suggests that the tnw word 
is league, and that it was perverted by the printer through its nearness to * life,' four 
lines farther on. So highly did Dyoe approve of this suggestion, that, consenratiTe ai 
he pnileMd to be, he idopted /t^^r in liis telt ia hii Th^ 

•on. It may be right, but tAvo objections to it are possible. First : Is not change need- 
less ? ' Life ' may be here, as in many another case (see Schmidt), equivalent to ioh 
img: secondly, and thk objecdoii Ket to not » few of Walken** imteacesb ue the two 
wolds ao near together that tl.c HrNt, iddch il under the compositor's eye, could have 
been affected by the second, which we can scarcely presume that he has yet seen ? 
Where the second is affected by the first, which has preceded it in the mind of the 
compowlor, the cmo b diifaeni; and tevcnl fines nwf hilcrrene* even five or ris, e*pe> 
cially if t)icy nre in t!ie same sfKerh Rut when the reverse is the case, the nearness 
of the second to tlie iirst must be dose, closer, I fear, than in the present instance, 
befbce we cin, I think, admit of a Mbstitntioii dmugh proximi^. — ^Ed. 

34, 35. Hunter (i, 326) : It is an admirable quality of Shaltcqwaie's free and nobk 
S|nrit that in all questions of politics and morals he is ever on the side of justice and 
hiunanity. He has here given us what is the great argument against the use of torture, 
felded uf, as Us Manner ii^ in snail space, fit to drealate from hand lo hand, and tluis 
prwiuce a comWDation of sentiment and jud^^enient in the whole community against , 
what was a common but iniquitoiu practice of the time. Let us observe, also^ tn the 
howMir of tlds srcal teacher of tmdi, diat sodi a sentiment as tlui, which in die reign 
of Victoria would find a respondent and approving voice from all, in the reig» of Eliza- 
beth would be coldly received by those at least who guided the public counsels or con- 
ducted private examinations, if they found not sedition in it, and matter for a Star Cham* 
Iwr inquiry. At the very thue when Shakeapesre's actors were repeating thes e words 
at the Black Friars, or on the Banksidc. ttu- secret chambers of the Tower were actu- 
ally echoing the groans of suspected persons who were subjected to tliis unreasonable 
mode of extostfng inlormadon. 9iakespeafe most have known tUs, and I hope diat 
it was because he knew it that he sent the thrilling words through the crowds that 
resorted lo liis Uieatre. He has at least taken care that they should be connected writh 
the idea of treason. [See lines 29, 30, and 33.] Portia is throughout a little seoten* 
tiotts, and in Une 37 gives a cottntetpart expression to one of our English stoek«proVk 
erbs: 'Confess, and die.' I cannot quit this pa.«sage without again calling attention 
to the boldness as well as to the wisdom of it In Jardine's Euay onthtUuof Tcr- 
hire im Em^amd, 1836^ we have sdBdcnt proof of the freqoent vie of it in die rdgns 
of EliiaWth antl James, but we have not evidence that either the I^w or the Church 
lemonstrated against wliat lie sliows to l>e a new practice in England. Is it too much 
to dahn lor Sbakespesie that he was the fiert who ndsed his voke eipRsily against it, 
and, heedless of the consequences to himtetC^MWed the iniquity and the felly of what 
they were doing, to tlif i>>liiicians who commanded the application of it? Let some 
other person produce an earlier instance. I know of none. £In Silvayn's Orator (see 
Appendix), which ooolained a ' Declamstion ' *ofaJew who would fiv his debt haue 
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Baff, Piomife me life, and ile confeflfe the truth. 36 

Por, Well then, confeflfe and Hue. 
BaJJf. Confefle and loue 
Had beene the verie fum of my confedioa: 

O happie torment, when my torturer 40 
Dotli teach me anfwers for dehuerance : 
But let me to my fortune and the caskets. 

Par, Away tiien, I am lockt in one of them, 
If yon doe lone me, you will finde me out 
Ntnyffa and the reft, ftand all aloofe, 45 
Let muficke found while he doth make his choife, 
Then if he loofe he makes a Swan-like end, 
Fading in mufique. That the comparifon 
May ftand more proper, my eye ftiall be the ftreame 
And watrie death-bed for him : he may win, 5^ 
And what is mufique than ? Than mufique is 
Euen as the flourilh, when true fubte^ bowe 
To a new crowned Monarch : Such it is, 
As are diofe dulcet founds in breake of day, 54 

47. Then\ (Aside) Then Airao. (ap. 49. ^ro/^r] yW/ Pope + . 

Cud.). 51. than\ then Q, I f. 

Uo/t\ left Q,. Than\ Then Q,Q,Ff, 

48k Ac. mufipu\ mtfficie 53. erovm^'\ crovmd Q,. 

a pound of the flesh of a Christian,' Shakespeare might have found more than one 
iUttstnuion of the ed°ccU of Uie 'rackc' The '26 Declamation ' reads: 'A ludge 
«... W M w l two mcD mpcctcd of nMudwr to be radicd * tlicjr cooiuM tbc fadf md 
are put to death. Some certaine dme after their execution, he which was supposed to 
be murthered returned home; wherrpon the kinsman of those that were executed 
accused the iudge, saying,' &c. Again, the 58tb Declamation is ' of a sorceress, which 
pofHMied barnnfailBir, .... and h not ondfMMfwcted tat U» death but a cciae d and 

conuinced thereof ; wherefore she being laid vjxin the racke .... acavsed her owue 
daughter, so that she was adiudged to be burned with her mother.' ijee also the thai 
of Dr Lopez, m Appendix, p. 398.— Ed.] 

47. Swan-like] See DoucK | i, 262; ; or 0th. V, ii, 309, of this Edition. 

48. Fi I [ h::^ : I cannot but think that the cadence of the forgoing bne, and the 
pause m this, have • fine cflbct ta impressing Ae idea ooaumoicated to the mind. 
Atunc: Tbe < the 'after *diat* mint be abaocbed. Tlrasacaiii FMHag | in MA | aic 

TbAt' I coinpi I ri^on. 

52. flourisbj Clakkxdon : At the coronation of English sovereigns, the moment 
of pnttfnf on tiie crown is annowiced bf a flourish of liwnpeia. [See AppewUx, 
•Date of the Play.'— Ed ] 
54. dnlcat aoundaj Halliwell : An allusion to the custom of playing music 
Ae windonv of the bridegroom** bed ro o m on Oe niomiiig of Ua naxriage. 
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That creepe into the dreaming bride-groomes eare, $5 

And fummon him to marriage. Now he goes 

With no leflc prefence, but with much more loue 

Then yong Alcides, when he did redeeme 

The virgine tribute, paied by howUng Troy 

To the Sea-monfter : I ftand for lacrifice, 60 

The reft aloofe are the Dardanian wiues : 

With bleared vilages come forth to view 

The UTue of th'exploit : Goe Hercules, 

liue thou, I liue with much more difinay 64 



59. virgime} virgin Q,. 

Rowe + . 

faied} payd Q,. payed Q,. 
63. Mnom/j A&a/rdf John*, (mispritit). 



Kowe 1. thou, J iive. — Johns, (km, I 
Kntf Rowe ii ct ect. (Mks.). 

64. mitcA} Q,F^, Wh. i. Rife, r.-.v * 
m$uA Q^F,F^ Cam. Clo. Cla. Wh. li. 

Rowe ct cct. 



57. presence] Johnson : With the same dignity of nucn. 

57. nof* leac] CiAMmDON: Became Heicnles KMoed Hetfame not fcr bve of 

the lady, but for the sake of the honct pnmuMd UiB hf Laomedon. Maumb: Sco 
Ovid, Mttamarph. xi, 199 et seqq. 

6(Mi3. Hinrm (i, 327) : There b lomctbing very Greddih in thii; mmrtliiiig 
winch seems to slmw thai Shakespeare was acquainlad with the structure of tlie Greek 

drama, and he shows his acquaintance with it at the proper time, when Boctia COnpaKS 
henclf to the vixpn devoted by Laomedon to the &ca-monster. 
64. Litt* thou] Thrangh an omngfat the Cambkiscb Edttom aMiibiiie to Hal* 

liwell an as«prtinn thnt Roberf-'s Quarto rc.Kl'; thrn frr 'thoy ,' whereas HaHiwcll 
merely quotes Johnson's note as it stands in the Variorum of 1821, and,in iact, in 
every Vaiionun after Sieevca^a of 1793, where tfie note lirst appeared In to fmail 
shape. The Cambridge Editon add : ' It [i. e. Mrn] is not so in our copy.' Kor is 
it so in mine, nor, if I am right, \\"x^ it so in the cnpy of Or Tohnson, in whose note, 
as I believe, then a misprint. The point of that note was to call attention to other 
nadinga in tUs and the {bllowing line, and not to any variation he t w e en Am and Am, 
-Ed. 

64. Liue thou] See ABBOTT, 5 i^i* for other instances of where the subjunctive 
is indicated by placing the Teri>hefbre the sabjecl. See also *IiTe Roderigo,' &c., 
Or*. V, i, 17. 

64. much] Whitf, fed i) : The repetition *much much' in has Iwn universally 
followed. The repetition is tame and prosaic to a d^ree ; and the fact that while it 
the editioQ fion a eopjr of which the Folio wis lainicd, it hi oodlted in the 
Folio itself, instead of justifying the restoration, proves, if it prove anything, that the 
omiaaioo was intentionaL Had the word been found in Q,, bat not in and did it 
enhance as nmdi at It defbcns the heanty of the passage, its absence ndgfat be Raaoit- 
•Uy attributed to a OMK perpetuation of an error left unooneded In the copy furnished 
lothe printer. The patise which a pmper reading of the passage requires after ' Live 
ihou, 1 live,' entirely perfects the elocutionary rhythm of the line ; and Shakespeare, 
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HI 



I \iew the fight, then thou that niak'fl the fray. 

Here Mujkke, 



65 



A Song tht wkiifi Ba0anto eommtnts am At 
. Caskets to Mm/e^t, 



Tell me where is fancie bred, 



69 



66. Hoe Miifiek«3 Om. Qq. Music 



within. Rowe. 
69. is] Ui Waib. 



who thought only how hb would sound in an actor's mouth, not how it would 
look to a critic's eye, often used this freedom. [Ikfore putting forth his Second Edi- 
tion^ WUt0 uj ka»e icad Watko'i diapler {Ok. % 141) on the «CkdMloii of Re- 
jieaffd Words,' and the numerous examples there given may have converted him ; but, 
however this may be, cettain it is titat in his later edition he silently adopts the text ol 
Q,. Yet If dw tatimony io hit Pint Edition valuable as allowing that at leait thia line 
cannot be cited as an unquestionable proof of the inferiority of Q, to Q,. The full text 
of the two Quartos is as follows : Q, has, ' Liue thou, I hue with much more difmay To 
view the fight, then thou that mali'ft the fray.' Q, has, ' Liue thou, I liue with much 
unidi moie difmay, I ^iew Uie lighl^ then thou that mak'll the fray.' Altlmvh tlie 
punctuation in both is defective, yet with its bad punctuation, Q, afier all, gives a mean- 
ing, which can scarcely ht said of Q,; the transcriber of the text for Q, gives us the 
better test, bat be (fid not audenlaiid % and beaoe bb OI*ptaoed ooinmai. The tran* 
acriber of Q,, being more intelligent than the other, law that something was wrong 
and did his best to correct it, either by punctuation or by changing < I ' to < To.' With 
proper punctuation, such as Rowe (ed. ii) supplied (see Text. Note:.), gives us the 
better text. — ^Eo.] 

65. that mak'st] Eccles : To consiHcr l?,-issanio as a spectator of the cxmibat waged 
by himself, though but metapiuirical, would be a very unusual mode of thinking and 
apeakfav. Theoti)eetiotta»^htbeobdaiedbyacbaageoftluaaoit,*dianilioaflMM' 

tmKftt the fray.' 

69-74. RusHTON (A^. dr* Qu. 4th, xit, p. 304) : In the Euphuts of Lily is the lbl« 
lowing: *For as by BasiU the Scorpion is mgendred, and by meanes of the sama 
bearb destroyed : so love, which bjr tioie and fancie is ^rtd in an idle head, is by time 
anti fancie hariislied from the heart : or as the Salamander which being a long space 
nourished in the fire, at the last quencheth it, so affection having taking holde of the 
fimei^ and living aa it were in the ninde of Ae lover, in tract of tyme altereth and 
changeth the heate, and tumeth it to chilncssc ' [Eu/>hues and hit Enx^land, 1580, 
298, ed. Artier]. Weiss (p. 312) : FOitia bids the music play. Bassanio must be at- 
tempered to his choice ; the song's key nniat have an initinet Ibr the proper casket's 
kqr< Unoonadously she breaks her oath; Cor what benign influence selected the song 
that is now sung ? Some star, whose tenant was her father ? Or was it Nerissa's doing, 
who determined to convey a hint to the lover ? [The maid gave a hint in the Pec0- 
mtr.— Ed.] Or ^d Gradano hit upon it, who had got from Nerina a {moufe of her 
love if the choice went to suit her? .•\ hint indeed ! It is the very breadth of Ijroad- 
ae«, and a lover is not dull. A song that did good sexton-aervice, for fancy's knell is 
rang indeed. The strain reminds Bamanlo of notkes in his experience: that error 
hideallagionneia in ornament; viceaaiamea aome nmifcof viitne; beanty ia fiw aak 
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Or tn the heart, or in the head', fO 

How begot^ iiow nourijked. Replie^ replie. 

It is engtnAtd m the eyes. 

With gazing fed, and Fmuk tSeSf 

In the eradU white it Ees : 74 



yo. Or In] In Johns. 

71. nouhfhed.] nouhlhed? Qq. 

Rcplic, rcplic] Om. Rowe. Rfply 
(as a. ttage direction) Han. Johns. Steev. 
MAL'^o^Hudi. AsftwpuileliiM^Fope 



+, Var. Knt ct cct. 

7*. €llgendrcd] engendered Q,. 

eyes] eye Qq, fiope, TheoU Uaa. 
Warb. Cam. 

73> M,] ftd; Ofwctieq. 



by weight, ud !■ ■ Aam wbldi tmaSag {sati on to entnp wim men ; in tlioit» M fht 
■ong WKft, liinilff (irilidi sometimes in Shakespeare mean geottiiM passion, but hete it 

hints only a passing sentiment) come by gazing, have no life deeper thnn the eyes 
where Lbey are bom. ' i>o may the outward &bows be least themselves.' This fortune- 
boater, after ill, is Foctia*! eoantapart. Tlie ■idod7 nofcn oat cf inr gBdet into bit 

hand, and becomes a clew to bliss. Oh, the woman thrills ! in touching the lead hia 
hand has clutched her heart, and forces Irom her words that are outbreaks of that 
which ii everlastingly the Womao. TbiBf aMil, they challenge man to say what ie so 
great as love. This polished, clear, ssgarinBSj gifted, halanrwi woohui 4taMS vmn to 
say love is not greatest of all. 

69. where] Abbott, by referring to § 136, ap{Mremly undezstanda this as a con- 
tncdon for wMkir, whidi, I thinly it is; as fiw as the sense is conesraed, it is iaana- 
terial^ED. 

69. fancie] Stf^vems : Love. George Futtcher {Fraier's Maga^ May, 1850^ 
p. 507) : < Fancy,' we mnit obscn^ in the writingi of Shakespeare, and in the laii« 
guage of his time, signifies that nneasjr season of love which precedes the certainty of 
its thorough requital. Thus, in any case, ' Fancy dies In the cradle where it Hr?;,' since 
it either expires on finding itself hopeless of requital, or becomes merged tn the perfect 
cnioyacnt of Bntnal love. CUMCNDOifi Faaqr, hcit^ seens to be censnied as • fed^ 
ing neither bred in heart nor in brda, bot in dw ejre Only, peuetiatiiig HO deqw, and 
listing only while its object ii in si^t. 

71. Replie, replie] JoHmoN: These wocds, in all the old copes, stand as a mar- 
ginal direction. [Capell printed this Song in two stantas, which he calls ' I. V.' and 
• 2. V.,' and ' rei ly, rcplv ' the la.«t line of the first stanza, and added this note :] For 
this Song's form the present Editor is accountable : the words ' reply, reply ' shew it to 
beasoaff intwopaMs^orbgrtwo Voieesi [tberefcveCapdl's*!. V.* and 'a. V.» meaa 

First Voife and Stcond V«Ut\ follow'd by a Chonis of divers n.' sistant voice?, which 
'all' indicates. Knioht: These wocds are unquestionably part of the song; the 
mnlihitien whereof in die beBef that the wotds were a stage-dfaection, is certainly on* 
of the most tasteless CORupiions of (he many for which the Editors of Shakespeare are 
answerable. Camrridge Editors : These words seem to be required, as part of the 
■ong, by the rhythm, and (if we read tyt with the Qq) by the rhyme also. 

7». eyea,] In a modera lent I thbdc there shoald be a sen^eohm aiker dus wov^ 
which Is, to me, better in the plumi than in the singular ; the anglllar, 1?fftnTH1ff1 as it ii^ 
always ccnvcys to me more or less the idea of mayhem. — £d. 

74. OtPKLL: The natter of diis song is bodi pleasing and satiable, and, in one 
piacc, sstiiicali fcr die sentence^ bigiaaing— 'ard fin^ dies' is ei^resiive of loat^ 
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Lit vs all ring Fandis kmeS. 
De begin it 



75 



Bajf. So may the outward fhowcs be leaft themfelues 
The world is llill dcceiu'd with ornament. 
In Law, what Flea lb tanted and corrupt, 
But being feafim'd with a giadous voice^ 
Obfcures the fliow of euiU? In Religi<»iy 
What damned error, but feme fober brow 
Will blelTe it, and approue it with a tex^ 
Hiding the grofcncfle with faire ornament: 
There is no voice fo fimple, but aflumes 
Some marke of vertue on his outward parts ; 
How manie cowards, whofe hearts are all as falfe 
As ftayers of fand, weare yet vpon their chins 



to 



90 



Thcob. iian. Warb. 
76, 77. As one line, Johns. Cap. et Nil. 
81. tatUed'\ tainted Qc\Y{. 



76. Roman in QqflQ Rowc^ Fope, 



Rowe et seq. 

88. markf'^ Om. Q,. 

Aw] its Thcob. Warb. Johns. 
9a Jlt^s^ Q,Q^ Knl, Huds. y?«Vn 



87. voite^ Q,. vcyce Q,Q,. via Q,. Jiaynt jiain Rowe et cet 



dnofeableness, which has both its biith io the eye Trom one object, and its extmctioo 
or death from others. Eccles : This line cannot refer to the eye or eyet, in which 
fanty is emgenderedt bat rather to the shoitnea of its duration, as dying while still in 
its eraJk, L e. in infiui^. 

77. Haluwbll: TUb bntiieD «ai fanaeAjr a leriou me^ ipfnifBaldjr ngiuiiGnl 
of a knelL 

79. JomtsoK; He bepat ■hvoptlj; die fint pert of the aqpmenl Iwe paved ia U* 

miad. Eccl.es : Or perhaps this line refers to the subject of the SoQc; fhat tlM elgecia 
of fancy afford only that short-lived enjmTnfnt ju^t .illuded to. 

82. aeason'dj Clajlendon : This carries on the meUphor suggested by ' tainted ' 
IB Chft pvBOodm^ luiCe 

85. ^prana] Dvce (<7i^«.): Tliat i<, ratify, conhrrn. 

88. maika] ThRWigh the compositor's carelessness thu word is onutted in Q, ; H 
can be eeucely caDed a diffoeot text 

90. atayers] Knight: The pro|iriet]r of the image appears to us to justify the 
re^tomtion of the onpinal word in this passage. Cowards in their falsene?is, — their 
aii&uniption of appearances without realities, — xoxj be compared to ttain of sand, 
wUch betny the feet of tboee who tmst to them; bnt we bare hcie cowards etipue 
ing ready to face an enemy with 'beards of Hercules and frowning Mars ," du v are 
false as stayers of sand — banks, bulwarks of sand, — that the least opposition will throw 
down,— Tain defeaces^ feeble nunporta. Dvcb {Rtmarks, p. 55) calb attention to 



ihe <m6ai% and nneeftain epeOing of *«aii»* in tvfiat% mrita, and adds AM 
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The beards of fftmiln and frowning Man, 
Who inward fearcht^haue lyuers white as milke, 
And thefe aflame but valors excrement 

To render them redoubted. Looke on beauti^ 
And you (hall fee 'tis purdiaft by the weight. 

Which therein workcs a miracle in nature, 

Making them lit^htell: that weare moft of it: 

So are thofe crifped fnakie golden locks 

Which makes fuch wanton gambols with the winde 

Vpon fuppofed iairenefle, often knowne 

To be the dowrie of a fecond head, 



100 



9» 



95 



98. crifp€d\ critfy Theob. Waib. 
Johns. 



99. makes\ Ff Rowe. maktik Q, 
Q,. make Pope et cet. 



Knight's ' ddcDce and explanation of "stayers " is of more than Warburtonian subdety» 
■ad will Miiredly never cany eonvidioo to a iii^ Eng^MuBui, — thoagh, perhapi, it 
WKf leceive the commendation of Tieck, with his impofect knowledge of the lan- 
guage, and in gratitude for the respect with which Mr Knight has treated his va(;aries.' 
Hudson, nevertheless, retains the old spelling, and explains it ' in the sense of props, 
mfftrtttVK UtiS^ Tlieipariiil(»b«fioiMa]ioed,licie^as«iDei7lial)lci«*oomi^ 
■lio is/ Alun: I wondv if tiwie be not licfe an alloioa to the mimft in the mm^ 
itttrit 

93. ommem] MAtomz Hiat i% what a little beToic is called the *ht»ri of 
Heccnies.* See Wirnt. Tkfr, IV, iv, 734. Staunton : A brave inao's beard. The 
meaning is,— cowards, who inwardly are false and craven, by the assumption of what 
is merely the excrescence of true valour, think to be considered indomitable. 

94. bemtia] Hiath (p. ii7)s Bf *beaal]r,' I apppdwad, is meant onlj aitiSdal 
beauty, which is procured by painting, and is mere adventitious show and ornament 
superinduced upon true and real nature, like that false hair the mention of which im« 
m ediate ly fiiHows. Thb fectitfons beanty, though purchased by weight, the move it is 
laid on, the more lightness it indicates in the wcnrcr. 

98. crisped] Stkevens: That is, curled. Rolfe: Milton (Cootmj, 984) speaks 
of 'crisped shades and bowers,' referring to the leaves waved and curled by the 
wind. 

90 Which makes] Abbott (§247): The relative (perhaps because it does not 
signify by inflection any agreement in number or person with its antecedent) frequently 
takes n j^wfar vcfb^ thoi^ the anteeedcnt be /Ainiil 

100. Vpon supposed fairenesse] CLAltlNDON connects this with the *.stiakie 
golden locks,' and paraphrases it, 'surmoanting fictitioos beauty.' But Rolfe para- 
(dwBses it, <on the strength of their fictitious beauty,' and tliinks that it is ' ckisely 00R> 
nectod with the preceding line.' 

101. Mrs Furnrss (MS) : Conf. Sonnet, 68, 7 : 'To live a second life oa sceond 
head,' where, in the preceding line, the word < sepulchre ' also occurs. 

101. dofwrin] MALQNit The pvevalence of this ftshion in Shaliespeaic's thne is 
evinced by the ioUowiag passage in an old pamphlet, entitledt ne Hmath ^ tUi 
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The fcuU that bred them in the Sepulchen 102 

Thus onttOMiit is bttt the guiled Ihoie 

To a moft dangerous fea : the beautious fcarfe 104 

103. ^»iW]^aniUn/Ft fnfiAt/ Rowe^ Ibpe^ Han. Chp. ^MUjrWiih. 



Agt^ fnviMg by good Circumstamc* that tht World was never kqnest titi mew, bjr Bar- 
wbe Rich, 1615 : — * My lady hoUedi eo her way, perhapa to the tJiCHDakei's ahop, 
where she shaketh her crowncs to bestow upon some new fashioned attire, upon such 
artificial defonned periwigs, that they were fitter to furnish a theatre, or for her that in 
a stage-play should represent some hag of bell, than to be used by a Chh:>lian woman.' 
Agdn, Hid: 'ThcM Bttire-inakm within Acae fertie yeans were not known hy thai 

name; and but now very Intely they kept their lowzie commodity of /•/■ri-wt'g-:, and their 
monstrous attires closed in boxes ; — and those women that used to wcare them would 
not bojr fhem but in aeoct. But now fh^ an not ashamed to net them farth upon 
their stalls,— soch monstsona mop-powlca of haire, so proparttoaed «ad defonned, that 
but within these twenty or thirty yeares would have drawne the jmssers-by to stand 
and gaze, and to wonder at them.' St&evens, in a note on Timom, IV', iii, 144, has 
collected many lefetencca to tUa practice. He aqpi that Stowe infims as that 
' women's periirigi wcfe fini hmig^ into Eti|^aad ahont the tkae of die mamcie of 
Paris.' 

103. guiled] Stiivbns: That it, treaehcfoas. 'GoOed' alanda for ^i/<n^. Ca« 
PSLL: Gilded [of the Ff ] is a well-chosen epithet; ex|)resriiig the fitter of clif& and 
rocks, and of the sea's beach, when the sun lyes u{5<in them. EccLES : If gilded be 
the light word, it may, perhaps, bear an allusion to the golden locks just before men- 
tioned. Cbujnt: The(MS)aben^wi(Mto^wiifl^f 

to use the word guiling in the old Corrector's time; but as S!i:ikc's;>c.ne and other 
writers of that period often emplogred the passive paitidple instead of the active, and 
tier venA, we iiftve Introduced no dtcfation; by 'guUed* Shakeapean certidnfy mMit 
IttUmg^—cS that there is no question. Walker {Crit. i, 291) : For *guikNl,* OOn- 
pare: 'To me came Tarquin anned ; so beguiled With outward honesty, hut yet defiled 
With inirard vice,' &c.— ^. »/ L. 1544. Still I suspect 'guiled.' Lettsom [foot-note 
to Walker]t Ib^eretbevobilrjwifipiraamiknowntoShaheqjeaie. Hoirevfr that 
may be, I have little doubt that the poet was thinking,' of Raleigh's 'Discovery of Gui- 
ana,' and wrote guilded. CLARENDON : That is, Ml of guile, deception, treacherous. 
So IV, i, 196, 'bkst,'^. e. endowed vHth bleaalog; and in / Hen. IV: I, iii, 183: 
* Revenge the jeering and disdain'd contempt Of this proud King,' where ' disdain'd ' 
means full of disdain. So probably in Meas.for Meas. Ill, i, 121 : 'the delighted 
spirit ' means the spirit capable of delight. Abbott, $ 294, gives a list of participles 
fbnned ftom adjectivci, and of participles derived ftom nounsi with leipciilivc modi* 
fications of meaning. Rolfe: Mareh {Led. on Eng. Lang., p. 655) gives examples 
of ' pamive participles with active meaning,' as weli-sfoiem, /air-tfalun, &c. • Well 
nod* is aunilar. [Qarendon's inteipreUtion, snatained \if Abbott, it, to me, unquet- 
tioBably connect^ and we need not snppoae that a passive paiticiple is here used lor an 
active one. Just as 'delighted' in Mtas. for Meas. and in Ofh. I, iii, 320, meaitt 
tndmted with delights, 'deliciis exomata' as Sidney Walker gives it, so here 'guiled' 
WMmtrndHMd^ti^ilidmlk prila. ItittheiamecoiMtmciionin*Yoiirh>oprdaad 
window'd lassedncat,' Zaer, III, iv, 3i«— Eix] 
le 
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Vailing an Indian beautie ; In a word. 



105. ttH Ituiian beautie\ an Indian 
hemuty Rowe + , Cap. an Indian 
dmmfy H«n. Deformity Lamd. mn In- 
dian • bi!auf}\ Coll. ii, iii (MS), an In- 
dian featurt Ktly, Huds. an Indian 
JMw(KQqF,F^Sleev. ctect mAmAm 



105 

ido! Cart^vright . an Indian gipty Walker. 
an Indian favour LeUsom. an Indian 
rwarthy, or I$tdUm mty Heir, an hi- 
dian deiiy Sdunidt. 4M JMimt Se t t m 
Pany. 



105. Indian beautie] Theobald (Nichols's lUiui. u, J07): There is a ghuring 
eoolnk betwixt and ^bv'rnw jm; 

scar/ said Indian beauty ? I suspect both the pobting and the text wrong. Read : « the 
beauteous scarf Veiling an Indian. — ^Beao^'s, in a word. The seeming truth which cun- 
•t&agDamm {jx Hrthvt irm^SpfHv^^ [Tfait leading, 'Indiaii; beratj's,' wa* 
adopted bjr Harness, and Collier's (MS) reads ' Indian : beantj,'] Capell : ir we 
lay stress upon 'Indian,' we shall have no occasion to back it with the Oxford editor's 
dtnvdy. Eccles : One of the causes, no doubt, for suspecting a comiption here is that 
die woids «beantwu* and «beaaty* ooaie m clow logetiicrp tint to dMt die «ifter 

might have desij^ned somcthinj^ like an aBlilheMS. A. E. BraE (A''. tSr* Qu. 1852, 
1st, T, 483) gives the following reasons for ictiining ' beautie ' : First, The aigument 
of Baasank) is directed against the dc c eptiTene« of ornament in genetal, of whidi ■ecBi« 
ing beauty is only one of the sutK>rdinate illustrations. These illustrations are drawn 
from law, r^lipon, valour, an J h<-auty ; all of which are finally summed up in the 
passage in question, beginning ' Thus ornament,' &c. Therefore this summing up 
cannot refer sin^y to AmmO^ no tnore than to any other of the subordinate QloatnUioBS, 
but it must have general reference to adventitious ornament, rn^ainst which the coVected 
argument is directed. Secondly, The word ■ beauty ' is ncccs&ahly attached to ' Indian ' 
ai deeignatiTe of kx: *aB Indian,' unqualified by any otiter distinedon, woold imply a 
wale; bat an ' Indian beauty ' is at once understood to be a female. Thirdly, The re}>c- 
tition, or rather the opposition, of ' beauteous ' and • beauty * cannot seriously be objected 
to by any one convenant with the phraseology of Shakespeare. ' The beauteous scarf ' 
is the deceptive omanwnt which leads to the eapectrtioii of Kxiiething beneath it htOer 
thnn an Indian beauty! 'Inrlian' is used .idjcctively, in tlie sen^e of -nld, sax-age, 
hideous, — just as we, at the present day, might say a ' Hottentot beauty or as Shake- 
speare lumadf in other placet ums the word •EtUopt.' Blackwood's MAGAnm 
(Aug. 1853) : We still confess a partiality for the old tex^ both in words and in point- 
ing. ' .\n Indian lH.aut y ' may mean the worst species of ugliness, just as ' a Dutch night- 
ingale ' means a toad. Haluwell : Idoi has been suggested for ' beauty.' Dyce (ed. 
1} s [Harness's pondaation} may be disndased sit oooe as enon e o a s; heeaase it utterly 
subverts the whole construction of the ]xissage. The word 'beauty' in which the diffi- 
culty lies, would seem to be a misprint caught from Uie preceding ' beauteous ;' unless 
we suppcse (and ft is dUBcaU to suppose so) that *an Indian beantf ' nuqr mean — what 
il A beauty amoi^ the Indiana, bat nowhere else. StaHMTON : I have a]wa}-s suspected 
an error of the press in this passage. The printer appears to have caught the word 
' beauty,' of all others the most inappropriate here, from the * beauteous ' of the pre- 
ceding liM^ and pcnnitted it to nsucp the place of the ori^nal eaptcsskms bat what 
that was must be left to the reader's s.igacity to determine. White: Omamenf, not 
beauty, is here the subject of Bassanio's reflection. ' Indian ' is used in a derogatoiy 
seme; and the oecuneneeef «be«uteons* aad*faeanty* to the same senlence is not at 
all nnfike Shake^eaie's manner. Baiut (i, 157}: I propose to vend *an Iudt&m*t 
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[105. Vailinp; an Indian beautie ;] 
Um(A$uUt which expresses in the most direct way what was manifestly in the author's 
nnnd. [But \if tils liiBe Bulejr readied hit Moond vdaae tliit naatfatDai trai 
not (juite &u nianiicrt. He nys, U, 314] : It has since occunred to me that the word 
My would form an emendation equal at least in px>int of appropriateness, and more 
easily changed into the received text. KiacHTULY {Expositor, p. 150) : Lnlesd we 
lake it iiQaiedlf-'iriiidi is vnimo/Scef tt fbe poeu^beiuity* bos is aaucBie. It 
plainly owes its origin to the preceding ' heautt-?™';.' Hanmer read dowdy; Sidney 
Walker, gipx — bf^* I read, with the utmo&t conAdencc, feature as the ooly 
wad sailed to the pliee. [Ke^htley hsd abeady proposed this, in A* Qm. 1863^ 
jd^ vt, I2t.] E. L. SwiKTR {N. &* Qu. 1863, 3d, iv, 203) : Let me attempt to restote 
the antithesis of the passage : * Veiling an Indian Dfity,' the Oriental idols being, a* 
travellers tell us, gaudily attired and awfully ugly. [As Whitk did not himself, ill 
ddier «f his editions, allude to the explanation which he gave in Itis Skake^tmrfs 
Scholar, it is not worth while to do more than allude to it here. In his Second Edition 
be explains ' Indian beauty ' as ' one with thick lips and a black skin.'Jj CowDEN- 
CLAbke: It is just poariMe tliat Sliakcspeare naj have written *a«lee' (spelt, per- 
haps, "sutie' in the MS, and the printer, being unacquainted with the word, made it 
out * beautie '), having met with the name in the works of his day } as Diodonis men- 
tions an instance of a suttee three handled years befeie tlie duistian era. Bythetem 
*suttee ' is now meant a Hindoo woman, wlio performs the saciiike of buming liendif 
on her deceased husband's funeral pile ; but formerly it may have been known merely 
as a name for an Indian woman. However, we merely suggest the possiLtility of 
Shakflspcaie^ having nsed tlie wotd 'suttee' here; as we have always talMo die pas> 
sage a-s it stands to be merely another form of ' a brow of Egypt,' which he employs 
to signify a dark-oomplexiooedf iU-fisvouted woman. Claunoon : Various guesses 
have been made as to the word vriddi we shoold sabaiiinte for 'beuity,' [among 
others] 'visage* *bdd8m;' but it is impos^le to pronounce positively which is the 
right, if any. Perhaps 'bosom' may be better than all these, if we consider how a 
scarf is worn. AlxeN : We require some word Uke pcisontTt or one that fascinates, 
or Uils with die evil eye, «r the tike. Shakespeare most (in thai case) have vend or 

heard of some such veiled danger to his coiintn,-men in their plnntntions among the 
Indians. It is unnecessary to confine one's self to the ductm literarumf for ' beauty ' 
was probably brought down by the to in p os itBr fifom the preceding line. Rkt. John 
Hunter : Mont.-iigne (£siayi, ii, 1 2, Florio's Translation) says of beauty : • The Indian* 
descritte it blr.ck and swarthy, with blabbered thick lips, with a broad and flat nose.' 
[If Shakespeare read this in Montaigite, he read it in French ; Florio's translation was 
not pnhliahed valil ifes. One Hung is dear to us all in this passage, and it is, that 

the antitheses which hive preceded mu<:t be kept up. We have uniformly had the out- 
ward shows of ornament contrasted with the thing itself, the sham with the reahty, 
fiom a gndoos voice seaaoiuag a lunted plea down to a beaateona scatf omaneadng 
— something repulsive ; what that something is each student will have to decide for him- 
self; for me, the original suffices. An Indian beauty is assuredly not an English 
beauty. ' In the estimation of Europeans,' says Sydney Smith, in his Leetum am 
Mtral Pkibu^jtt Lecture xS, *pait of the beauty of a face is the color of the cheek ; 
not that there is something in that particular position of red color, which, I licLcve, is 
of itself beautiful, — but habit has also connected it with the idea of health. An 
bdiaa lequires that his wife's fine shodd be the color of good naitolable aeai«Ml| 
anoCher tribe is enamoaicdoif deqiotange; aodachedtof oc|iper is mcsiBdble f^a 
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The feeming truth which cunning times put on 

To intrap the wifcft. Therefore then thou gaudie gold, 

Hard food for Midas, I will none of thee, 

Nor none of thee thou pale and common drudge 

Tweene man and man : but thou, thou meager lead 

Which rather threatneft then doft promife ought. 

Thy palenefle moues me more then eloquence, 



io6 



no 



119 



107. Therefore thtnYi^, 7>i<'«Pope + . 
JXm;^ QgFT, Row^ Ckp. et leq. 

108. /<W] fooU Q,. 

109. p<M\ state Fanner, Oyce iii. 



III. threatneft'^ threaicnjl Q,. 



dm4g*\ imdg F,. 



Iia. paUneffe^ pattnes Q,. fhimm a 

Warb. Theob. Han. Johns, Cap. Stecv. 
Mai. Dyce i, Sta. \Vh. i. Del. Rife. 
Hodi. 



fouitli.' In the foregoing discussion, allusion is maile by Brae, Singer, and Dyce to 
an Anonymous edition of Shakespeare, printed by ScoU and Webster in 1833. This 
is ime of Che ntuqr Rprints of Hainess's editkm, wbctcin the note 00 tfii» pamfe 
reads : • I have deviated slightly from the Folio, [where the text] by no means serres 
to illustrate the reflexion which Bastanio wishes to enfocce.' Collier's (MS) reads 
'beauty,' hoeiB differing slightly bam. the 'beenty's* of TheobeU and HacneHk e dif* 
fatnce which escaped the notice of some of the critics.— Ed.] 

107. loS. If in line 108 Q, is inferior to Q, in printing fook for fMttt it isaoperior 
to Q, in line 107 by omitting the ' then ' which mars the metre. 

108. Mldan] WAtXtt (CWr. i, 152) devotes • Chapter to O^s influence on 
ShakcsjKarc, aiK*. cites this alIu.sion to Midas, and to Thiabe, and to Medea in Act V, 
as amoqg the many exam|>les. But I do not find that Walker has anywhere noted 
that it was chiefly Goldii^i's Tkandatldn that was fanpcessed on Shakeapeaie's memoiT 
See note on v, i, i.— Ed. 

109. pale] Farmkr : I would rather give the ch.iracter of silver, 'Thou sfah, and 
conunon drudge I'ween,' &c. Walkek (Crif. i, 305) : From this punctuatton it 
woold seen that Fanner nakes jftifr a suliatanlive. Haluwhx: It maybe men- 
tioned, that stale and common appear tcg;cthcr in the context in a passage in Jlnt. IV; 
and that ttale is misprinted fate in the tint edition of Tr». and Crest. Dyce (ed. iii) 1 
The wosds lAfr and faJe are firequently confewrfed by eariy tnuncribeis and prinlcn. 
pit is the dmdge's overworlc between man and man that makes him ' pale.' — Ed.] 

112 palenesse] WARBrRTnv : Rassanio is displeas'd at the golden casket for il^ 
gattdituis, and the silver one for its paleness; but, what! is be chaim'd with the leaden 
one for having tlie veiy same qoality that d is p l e a e ' d hfan in the silver? Hie poet cer^ 
taiidy wrote, *Thy plainness;' thU characterises tlie lead from the silver, which ' jxale- 
ncss' docs not, they being both paie. Besides, there is a beanty in the antithesis 
between pk^tmm and etofumet; between pedemm and dtgutmef none. So it is 
said before of the leaden casket : ' This third, dull lead,' &c. Farmer : The ' pale- 
nem' of lead is for ever allu ]cil to. * Diane declining, pale as any ledde,* sap Stephen 
Hawes. In Fairfax's Tasso, we have — ' The lord Tancredie, pale with rage as lead.' 
Again,Sad(viUeinhisZ^frM/^MrZWr^^t»riA[!pl««s.* * Now pale as lead, now 
eold as any stone.' And in the old ballad of Thf King and the Beggar : • She Ultshed 
scarlet red. Then straight again as pale as lead.' As to the antithesis, Shakespeare has 
ahready made it fa Uii. N. D.: * When.' says Theseus, ' I have seen g^eat clerks look 
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And here dioofe I, ioy be die confequence. 113 

Per. How all the other paffions fleet to ayre, 
As doubtfull thoughts, and ralh imbrac'd defpaire: 
And fhuddring foarc, and greene-eyed iealoulie. 
O loue be moderate, allay thy extafie, 1 17 

1 14-120. [Aside, \jumiitmwt Onn. 0...iiudirmle\StmtAmt,U9et 
Clo. Ck. Rife, Wh. ii. Han. 

I f 6. /kmdiringi Jkyddring Qq O Imu\ SqMnte line, Clo. Wh. B. 

paitt 1 read as much as from the nUUing tongue Of saucy and audacioiu tio^ueiue' 
Catill: Oppoiitkm between the tennt that enm p o a e it appeviag manifirrtly an inten- 
tion in [line 112], ' palines ' (the word of the original Quarto) must have been a cor- 
ruption, and that for plainntis, in the manusoipt— //!«iMer. Malonb: By laying an 
crophana on «Thy.' (< Thy paleness,' &c.) WarfNutoo't ohyectioo it obviated. Though 
Bassanio miyht i i ject to silver, that ' pale and common tbwigti lead, though pale abo^ 
yet not beint; in (l.-uly use, might, in his opinion, deserve a preference. A. E. Brae 
(iV. <Sr* Qh. 1852, 1st, vi, 59): I am convinced that Warburton's suggestion of plain- 
««f if right. Thue ia no relation betweaa *p>lcnw»* and 'doqaeacc^* in the aenie 
required by the context. • Paleness' cm only move 'more than clo<iuence' when the 
feeling to be excited is tomfassiom ; but phiinnas has just that sort of oppoaition to 
eloquence, which dte tenoitr of die pa^$.-igc rcquirei. Moteover, fiainneu haa an 
obvious reference — w hich paleness has not, — to the ptfifwMlig Hue I *>\luch rather 
threai'nest than doth jmjnii^e riu;^ht ' And it is also an appropriate ci ntinu.ntitin of 
Huagre, in the sense of jMor, barren, unassuming. STAUNTON : W e adinit Warburton's 
emendation, hot denrar to fbenaaoaiogbf which hotooght to estaUiahh. l^MfUbt" 

Hfss which HKivcs Px'-snr.io ri{>rr than elo }uen:( is clenrly imt alone the unpretending 
appearance of the leaden coffer, as Warbuiton seems to have thought, but the plain 
•peaking of the inscription on it, — 'Which rather threafnest,' ftc., contrasted with the 
teni|iting labcb of its neighbours. Dailxy (ii, 215) not only adopts ' plainness' on the 
score of antithesis, but 'being of oj-'inion,' he says, 'that "eloquence" is in this ca*e 
exceptionable, because utterly misplaced, I propose that it should be exchanged for a 
wetd icacnbling it, which nnkca w pafect an antithcsia aa can be dcrited, Let va 
rrarl : "■'Y\\\ [liinnfsi moves nie more than eUgance^^ xr^A \vc obtain a line which 
perfectly expresses all that is wanted. The last word is certainly not frequent in our 
anhoi's writings; lie tnes it, in fiut, only once in his dmnas' [an enor; Shakespeare 
uses 'elegancy ' in Lavt Lab. L., but never <Ugnui. From Capdl we can infer with 
what ease the mistake of 'paleness' for plainness might arise, and Brae and Staunton 
show that threats lie in plainness^ Init not in 'paleness;' and therefore, I think. War- 
burton's cmcndatioH thoiild be adopted. The single dead fly in this ointment is thai 
CapcH is not quite right in Saying that palirus b the original word in the Qto. and 

are the same as F,; <^ has falents. Capell's own copy of Q, is now before mr, 
wherein he has laborionaly marked in red ink the variatioas between it end In 
the pnsent word 'palenesse,' he Itas erased the three final letter, «r, end written 
above them the j^ingle letter s. The e ht- haK not changed to (. The pWiMinpdon ii| 
therefore, that his spelling, paJines, is an oversight. — Ed. j. 

ti5. At] That is, to wit, namely. See Waucbr (CMT. i, 137), or Anorr, 5 113 
Omf. Ham. I, iv, 25. 

117. O loue J To aviMd an Alexandrine, Walxer ( Vert. 268) and AaiiOTT 
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ly} THE MERCHANT OF VENICE [act III. sc. Li. 

In meafurc raine thy ioy, fcant this exce0e, 1 18 

I feele too much thy bldfing, make it le(fe| 

For feare I furfeit. 

Baf. What finde I here f 
Faire Portias counterfeit What demie God 122 

118. ra/«<']Q^F^. ran^eC}^. rn'nrO^. sur/nf in' t Anon. {ap. C»m.). 

rein Sing. CoU. ii, iii. Cam. Glo. Wh. ii. 121. iVhat...!'^ What d» I find Haa. 

nin FjF^, Rowc et cct Hal wfM find iQx^ 

lao. /mf^'\ mrfmt wu Steer, oon}. 12a. dMir dtmfifiilif 

iraold icid lldi as an inteijectional line by itself * in spite of the rh>Tne/ says the 
formrr. Unqticstional lv, there is abumlant propriety in this treatment of interjections, 
exclamations, but u> it not, alter all, only scaiuion for the eye ? The voice must make 
the pause whether the Mcltmatioo be fa a iep«mte Hue or oot. Askogastlieifaythm 
b smooth, I ouuM bdiere dwt Shakc^caiei't eir «m oflimded hgr an Aksudiiiw. 
->Ei>. 

118. ntiae] Johnson : I once believed Slulceqictn monit rnm. Hw midt *niiB* 

and rein were not in these tUDCS distii)guished 1^ icgidar orthognplqr. There is no 
difficulty in the present reading ; only, where the copies vary some snspdon of error is 
always raised. M ALONE: 'Rain' is supported by 'It rain'd down fortune show'ring 
on tbx head.'—/ Hm. IV: V, i, 48. Tollet : Compare the following, whidi ap- 
proaches vcr)' near to the present reading, if we adopt rein : ' — ^bcing chaf 'd, he can- 
not fie rein'd again to temperance.' — Cor. Ill, iii, 27. Colukr (ed. i) : It may tea* 
wuttf be donbtod whether we onj^ to read *nua* or rmt. Drat {Jt^H^ritt, p. 
57): To donbt that <r.Vin' is the right reading, appears to me most wMTcason.ahIe. 
Collier (ed. ii) : I was formerly for 'nin;' but Portia, I am conviDced, means only 
turi your joys, restrain them, and she therefore fidlows np the ezclamatioa by 'scant 
this excess.' Dyce {Strietum, &C. pb 66): It it usual to talk of reining an)-thing 'in 
measure ' ? and do not the words ' scant this excess,' which Mr Collier adduces in sup- 
port of rein, distinctly prove that it is the wrong reading ? CLARENDON : Most editors 
after Malone [anoi^ them ClareBdiHi.— >Bd.3 print *nun;' liat me icata on 
authority and makes good sense. [To me, rein is much to be preferred. Portia adjures 
love to be moderate, to allay its ecstasy, to rein in its joy by due restraint, lest she die 
in Chis excess. If rvna be the nglu word, then Q, comes nearer to It then the fwyv 
of Q,, yet the latter is not wholly meaningless. Qarendon speaks of rein as resting 
on a 'higher atuhr.ntv* than lh.it of many modern eiiitors. T find it hard to considei 
• compositor as of any authority here wliatsoever, Ica&t of all, far least of all, the com- 
pnritsr w1m> aet ap die Third Quaito for Laurenoe Hayea.^ — Ed.] 

IJO, To complete the rhythm of tliis line and the next, Steevens proposed to add 
me after *surfeiL' Hanmer and Capell both added a syllable to line lai. If the 
•ttempt to adjust broken lines to the fidl measure of whole ones be not waste iaw^ 
then it seems to me th-ot Lett-ifjm's conjecture, given by Dyce (ed. iii), of m't after 
•surfeit,' Is the most plausible. The fact should never be lost sight of that these plays 
were written to be spoken and acted, not to be read and studied, nor even printed. — Eo. 

laa. countarfeit.] Smnrwia: A JBtoiw, without co mm dieadiBgaiqridaaof fiamd. 
[For other instances in Shakespeare, see ScitMlOT. Ht;*fTER fi, 318) gives an instance 
from Haiiagton's Lift of Ariostc, in bis translation of the Orlando • ' His counterfeit 
waa taken by Tytiano^ that exoellent imrnttt' &c "} 
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ACT ni. sc. if.] THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 

Hath conic fo neere creation ? moue thefe etes? 
Or whether riding on the bals of mine 
Seeme they in motion ? Here are feuer'd lips 
Parted witli fuger breath, fo fweet a barre 
Should funder fuch fweet friends : here in her haires 
The Fainter plaies the Spider, and hath wouen 
A golden mefli t^intrap the hearts <^ men 
Failer then gnats in cobwebs : bat her eies. 
How could he fee to doe them ? hauing made one, 
Me thinkes it ftiould haue power to fleale both his 
And leaue it feife vnfumilht : Yet looke how &rre 



IS4. mktf^lrr] v^^ther Q,Q,. 

b.ih-] ball's Q,. 

1 26. /uger irteth\ sugar' d breaih Pope, 
Han. t H gvrhrtuA Oyee iii. 

127. haire5\ hair Han. 

129. t'intrap\ tyntraf Q,. to ttUrap 
' Gtp. SiMT. Mai. Kot, Djree i, Sla. Ctu. 



123 
135 



130 



Glo. da. Rift, Wh. ii. 

132 Me HUmiet} Mi4»m*t <^ 

Alethinkt F^. 
133. vmfiufnipu'\ imfinislfd Rowv» 

Poi>e, Thec.b, Warb. Coll. iii (MS). Mo^ 
/umisk'd Anon. (itp. Hal.). 



124. Or whether] See Abbott, § 136, for other insunces of the use of < whether' 
after *or,' where *we iliould oa^ one of the two.* 

127. Should] In the sense of ought, as in 'I should be obscured,' supra, II, vi, 51. 

131. hauing] Abbott, § 466, cites this as one of the instances where the ?' is soft- 
ened in pronunciation and the word pronounced as a monosyllable. ' It may seem 
difliciilt &r modem tcadm to oadcialaikl how <he vcooM be dn^^ BnlitpieMnis 

no more fJifTiculfy than the v in nrr, cr-rr' See n!sn Walker ( lu-rs. I03). [The 
Scotch hnd no difficulty in dropping the v in have, lave, brave, &c. See note on ' poT* 
ei^,' IV, i, 285 ; and alio on * riveted,' V, i, iSB^Ed.] Claundon : The nonuoac 
ttve fi changed, leavii^ the words * having made one ' without a verb to follow. 

133. vnfumisht] Johnson : Perhaps it mipht be, ' leave himsdf unfurnish'd.' 
MoNCK Mason : ' Unfurnished ' must mean ' unfurnished mth a companion or fellow.' 
Conf. tU» paaaage in Flelefaei^ Ltot^t ^ngrat [II, i, p. 47, ed. Dyoe] whcfe AkU 

don says to Claringi, on dclivcrinf^ I.ytlian's challenj^c : * You are a noble gentleman, 
Will't please you bving a friend ? we are two of us. And pity either, sir, should be un> 
fimiih'd,* i. e. nnliininbcd .w^ an aotagoidit Hmuv: Dr JoknMii'a CMcadatkn 
wmdd altogether subvert the poet's meaning. If the artist, in paintiag me of Portia's 
eyes, should lose lx)th his own, that eye which he had painted must necessarily be Iffi 
unfurnished, at destitute of his fellow. Maixine : That is, it must leave itself incom- 
plele; wnarmmpanied with the other aroal oomponent parti of a portwit-^fii. another 
ev'c, s.^-c. STF:?r\'ENS : A hint for this passage appears to have been taken from Greene's 
History of Faire Bellora, afterward published under the title of A Fairt of Turtle 
Dmm: *If Apelles had beene tasked to have drawne her connleifidt, her two fari|^> 
twrtling lampcs would have so dazled his quicke-sedng sences, that quite despairing to 
expresse with his cunning pensill so admiiable a worke of nature, he had been ioforced 
to have staid his hand, and lell this earthly V'enus unfinished.' Bailey (i, 159) : ' Uo- 
finiUNd' aeemi CTOCcdn^yvagoekif natcatirelrdettitoteofaeMOiUdcoald NModf 
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THE MERCHANT OF VENICE [act nt. tc iL 



The fubflance of my praife doth wrong this ihadow 

In vndcrprifing it, fo farrc this ftiadow 135 

Doth iimpe behinde the fubftance. Here's the fcroule, 

The continent, and fummarie of my fortune. 

You thai choofe not by the view 

Chance as faire, and choofe as inUS 

Since f/iis fortune fals to you^ 140 

Be content^ and feeke no nn.v. 

If you be well pleafd with this. 

And heidyour f&rttau for your bliffe, 

Tunuyw wkertywr Lady is. 

And ckdme her mtk a humg kiffe* 14; 

Bajf. A gentle fcroule : Faire Lady, by your ieau^ 
I come by note to giue, and to receiue, 
Like one of two contending in a prize 
That tiiinks he hath done well in peoples eies : 
Hearing applaufe and vnlu.eiiaU (hout, 150 
Giddie in fpiri^ (till gazing in a doubt 

Whether thofe peales of praife t>e his or no. 152 



135. VHderpriftng it ] vndcrprizing it 
Q,. ^mderpryfing it Q,. undtrprifing 
F F . 

143. pleafd] 0,0,. pleu'dQ,. pleafed 



146. [Kistii^ her. Rove. After line 
147. Coll. Wh. i. 

151. Jim...a'] fjazirti^^ stain FDpe4. 

152. J>eaUs\ ftarUs 



have proceeded from any writer who had a passable command of languaj;c. Fortunately, 
there is a word used by Shakespeare elsewhere, which so exactly expresses what he evi- 
dendy meant to My hore^ dial I have littk dooU it vtt die Cf^^ 
has ' puslie<l fmm its stool.' It if awj^Mfaww/. If I ""H^^ not^ to name this emenda- 
tion is to ensure its reception. 

133. how] Abbott, § 46, gives the fialloiring additional tnttaaees of die nw ef 
< how' for as:—V. and A. 815; U. 67; tiniUarijr, Gaaco^ (Mltmer) hia: *H0m 
many men, so many minds.' 

137. continent] Dyce: That which contains anything, 

147. note] HAUJWKiXi Tint Kcmi to lie an athnou to a bill or note ibr money 

or anvthing lent, which is both piven and received, or, jxissibly, to an ordin.in' rcccipit. 
The metaphor is also carried out afterwards, ' — until confunn'd, sign'd, latUkd by you.' 
CLMtBNDOli: To give a Un and receive the lady. 

151. Pope's reading certainly gives a smoother rhythm to thb line, and the temp- 
tation is strong to adopt it. As the line now stands there seems no way but to make 
'spirit' a monoeyUable: 'Giddy in spirit | still gaz | ing in | a do4bt;' where, in addi> 
itaot the accent blliag on £» is otjfftionaWei^ — ^Eo. 
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ACT III, SC. ii.] THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 



<S3 



So thrice (aire Lady ftand I euen fo, 153 
As doubtfull whether what I fee be true, 

Vntill confirm'd, fign'd, ratified by you. 155 

Por. You fee my Lord Bajjiano where I fland, 
Such as I am ; though for my felfe alone 
I would not be ambitious in my wifh, 
To wilh my felfe mudi better, yet for you, 
I would be trebled twenty times my feUe, 160 
A thoufend times more fiiire^ ten thouland times 
More rich, that onely to fland high in your account 
I might in vertues, beauties, liuings, friends, 
Exceed account : but the full fumme of me 
Is fum of nothing : which to terme in grofle, i6c 



156. fte mtf] FJP^ myf^ Rowe, 
Voftt Han. Knt. /rr mm Qq et oel. 

Baflianoj F,. 
162. Afore riek^ Sepante line, Mai. 
Siccv. Knt, D)cc i, C.im. Glo. CLorke, 
Oa. Wh. ii. Closiaj; line i6i, Coll. Sing. 
HlO. Sla. Wh. i, Ktly, Del. Rife, Huds. 
9mtiy\ Ota. FU Rowe-t-, Cap. 



16s. /umfi/mOJiii^:'] Ff. (sumtiuF^), 

Rowc, Po}>e, Hr\n. Knt, Coll. Sinp. Dvce, 
Sla. Wh. Klly, Clarke, Del. Klfe. /ummt 
offomethmg; Q,Q,. fume tf/omtf king ^ 
Q,. sumo/something,'Y\ieoh.V^'mh. Johns. 
Cap. Steev. Mai. Rann, Hal. Cain. Glo. 
turn of—sometkk^^ Q*. mm i f m t U ' 
tkirng: Huds. 

termi\ turn Daniel. 



156. my] Assuredly the are ri[,'ht here. — Ed. 

162. More rich] To avoid the Alexandrine which those two syllables, as the line 
itandi, render inevilablet Makoe printed (hem in a Um by tlicDiMlvei» and he hw a 

highly rcspcctaMc following. Collier accepts an .'\1exandlill^ but ficfen to inflict the 
black disgrace on line 161 ; he therefore transferred ' More rich' to the end of that 
tine, whereby he not only gdned in naoothness, but by avoiding an avlcwiid caniia 
after 'to,' he gives Abbott (§501) the chance to say il..-it (he lioe* l6t, diui amended^ 
is only an ' aiijwrcnt Al<"xandrine ' after all, and to call it ' a trimeter cfiuj^lft Ed. 

163. liuingsj Dvcii: i^ossessions, fortune. £An ecclesiastical meaning of this 
emrd ia not at Ulcdy to cccnr to m Americans at to an Englithman. — ^Eik] 

165. surr> of nothing] Warburton: Wc slu -iM rrnd •i<jw<' of something,' i. e. 
only a piece, or part of an imperfect account; which she explains in the following line. 
Hbath: The eommon reading is, 'sun of somethiqg.' The meaning, I apprehend* 
ia tUtt The full sum of me is (to express myself in SRMs) the sum of what may be 
expected to be found in an >inlc«.soncd girl. Catei.!. : After tellint^ us, in expmsiona 
of great warmth, what she would be if wishes could make her such, and on what ae> 
coont the would be, the descends with exquisite modesty to what she u; and in these 

expressions asserts a title to ' suniething,' or to be something, w.os any cstini.itc nuide 
of her; and, that even this may not appear too much, the t9mtthimg which she pee* 
tcndt to b ddia'd and aaeertain'd l>y her presently in tennt of the {tfeatest w w ctBcw . 
Stievens: The poiportof the text [of the Qq] seems to be (Uf : — the ftiU aun of 

me — Is sum of something;' i. e. is not entirely ideal, but amount' to as much a": can 
be found in — 'an uiUesson'd girl,' &c. Monck Mason: I prefer the Fsio, as it it 
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IS4 THE MERCHANT OF VENICE [ACTni.sc.iL 

Is an vnleflbned girle, vnfchoord, vnpra&iz'd, x66 
Happy in this, flie is not > et fo old 

But Ihe may leame : happier then this, i68 



l66. vHteffmiMr\viU^ti/dQJ^ «*»• 
Urn «M <lw FT, Ro««^ GolLifl. mmw 



kaffythm in this Pope-i-. happier thun 
ikit in th<u Qvjf.'E/i. thmk^pkrintku 
Dyce iii, Huds. hazier tint ySbum, 
etcet 



Portia's intention in this speech to undervalue herself. IIalliwell: The reading 
of ^ FoUo appeHi^ at fint vtew, to be the moit obvioos; but likviag tcgud to thr 

author'5 fondnes<; for a jingle, and to the circumstance that 'nothing' will scarce^ 
suit the passage immediately followiag it, the other and older lection may be preferred. 
Hie mm (or whole) of me Is sum (or wliole) of sometUog^ which* to term in grus, 
Ac. There should only be a comma after j«mWMqf. White: Portia enumerates, so 
nifxlestly and yet with difTiity and self-res[>ect, traits and conditions all of which are 
negative. She is an M»ie&»on'd girl, MfSchool'U, M/ipracti&'U, not yet so old but she 
onvr leem, iwr bred SO don bat she mw^ leani, mistress of hendf and her bdongings 
l>efore, ' but now this house, these servants, and this same myself, are yours, iny lord.' 
HerCj indeed, is sum of nothing; but how sum of somettiing? But even were not 
Ae tat e xf re ssi O B so appropriate, and the second so inappropriate, wen their fitDOit 
ibr the context equal, the appearance of one in forty Quartos would, as l^iebist the 
appearance of the other in the one authentic Folio, only show that an error, or a passage 
in an unrevised foirm had been repeated forty times. There must be some other reason 
lor devistii^ fiom the euthociaed text than the mere p refete a ce of toy editor, or the 
occurrence of a variation in other editions. Clarexdon : We have retained the (^\ 
reading, introducing a dash after ' of.' We understand Portia to hesitate for a word 
wliich shall describe henelf appropriately. The Folio reading, 'nothing, which to 
term in gross,' &C., would be a singular and-dimas if it were not a direct self-contra- 
diction, Hudson (cd. iii): The da<;h before ^emethiri!^ is to indicate that the fair 
speaker hesitates for a term with which to describe herself modestly, yet without any 
sffipffitkw of modesty. Root: Hie FoNoreadn^ is more in keeping with tibenepu 
tive characteristics which follow tlnu tlic Q(| reading. Knight, .SiNCER, CoLUn» 
and Stai;nton all agree substantially with Monck Mason. [Whether we read 'some* 
thing ' or ' nothing,' I think a dash should precede it Then the choice of the word 
will depend on tlie light in wliidi we here segard Fntia. If d» it aiiealdiif wiA 

delibcratit n ar.d choosing her words, she probably said 'sum of — something,' which 
dearfy and rationally any sum wliaievcr must imply. Nor does the expression lack 
It certab ardncas in leeeping with the oocaalba. But if^ on the oAcr hand, we see 
Portia, brinuning over with joy, and in wild, careless, exuberant exaggeration, wish- 
log herself twenty times trebled, and a thousand times fairer, and ten thousand times 
tidier, and in virtues, beauties, livings, friends beyond all calculation, then, I think, we 
shall know of a surety that in sich a mood Portia would exclaim that the foil sum of 
Wwas the 'sum of— nothing.' — Ed.] 

l65« wliicb j EccL.ES : Perhaps Shakespeare here, as elsewhere, considered ' which ' 
both as nominative and acensatiTe. 

168^ 169. But] Abbott, % 137 : Sometimes but follows an adjective qualified by 
tiie negative with so, as in the present two instances. So Chaucer: • I «am Imt dede^ 
~-Knight^ Tale, where, omitting the negative », we should say, ' I am but de»l.' 
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ACT ni, sc. a.] THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 

Shee is not bred fo dull but fhe can leame; 
Happiefl of all, is that her gentle fpirit 
Commits it fclfe to yours to be dirc<5led, 
As from her Lord, her Gouernour, her King. 
My felfe, and what is mine, to you and yours 

169. bred^ bread Dycc iii, Rife, Hud^. 

170. u] in CoU. ii, iii (MS), Wh. i, 172. Kutg.'\ Kittg, Rowc 



168. happier then this] Capbix pcoaoanca Ui emendation ('happier dum fUt 

tnthat') 'necessary for scn^c as for measure;' to which Clarendon assents, Ka« 
LOME tiied to mend the metre in the line as it ctanda, by saying that 'learn' it hCM ft 
dteyllable. Whewi^on Stbxvkns: TOl ^ wader has reoooeiled to 
syllabical pronundatko of *levn,' I beg hia acceptance of anJ^ a hmnless nionaiyl* 
lable which 1 have ventured to introduce for the sake of obvious metre. [To me it 
seems clear that we have here, in reality, but one and the same reading in aU the i-'i 
and Qq. Hie *u' of F,F,F^ is pneteot to die eir In F, in Ifae final n aoond €i*ibiea,* 
•11 alwoqition to which the EUzabethan car was more accustomed than ours so accus- 
tomed, indeed, that the compositors of the Qq and F, omitted the im altogether. If this 
be 80^ the ftU text of die bier Ff suppUes all that Ckpdl feoad * necessary for senae aa 
for meaiai^' without his emendation, which is to my ear harsh.— EDw] 

170. is] Collier (ed. ii) : The emendation in of the (MS) is comparatively trifling, 
but happy and elegant. Portia means that she is happiest of all, in as much as her gen 
tie spbit will in fiitare be diraotad by Baiaaiiie. Writ* (ed. i) : Theie ean be no 

reasonable doubt [of the correctness nf Collier's (MS) emendation]. Portia first says 
that she is ' happy in this, she is not yet so old,' &c., which is e<iuivalent to ' happy in 
that ahe ii not jit ao dd,' Ac. Kext; when speaking in the comparstive, ahe naea a 
aimihur ellipsts of * she is not bred ' for ' in that she is not bred.' But in the last clause 
no such ellipsis can l)e supp<ise<1 ; and yet the conditional form • in that' is required by 
the structure of tlic sentence and the sequence of the thoughts; and it is restored to 
the text bf die eonec ti en of a highly prabahic typopaphieal njatake of a aiag^ lener. 

Clarendon supports the QqFf by making 'Happie5t' neuter: 'The happiest thing 
of all is,' &C.; and Abbott, §404, explains the old text by supposing an eUipsis; 
«HapiHestof attis (arorMtr)' &c. [But bodk ef dicae asedioda are to me u nMtt i fi i & . 
toiy; a shifting of the construction is always more or IcW awkward, and to be amided; 
here it ia ncadlcaa when we have as trifling a cbangie a* b offised by ColUei'a (HS),^ 
Ed.] 

17s. Wkias (p. 3SS)s Doaa Ois langaafeaeam tu yon slavish and old-imshioiied? 

And do you, madam, declare that you never saw the man yet for whom you would so 
demean yonnelf? Then I shall know that just at present you are not in love. Per* 
hope yoQ never have been; fiir it is the perfect languge of a wMian*a tint boon which 
follow love'a declaration, when she feels that her life and soul are to be made coin|)lete 
by marriage. She storms herself with questions never before suggested. What could 
he see in her? Wliat has she got to repay this exquisite flattery, this shudderii^ 
ddight at hang sonuaoned oat of millions of her sex ? The fint impulse is to spill 
the soul in a libation to the deity of the hour; let the whole of it drench my lover; let 
me not dare to reserve a portion to teach me a first selfish lesson. All, all u yours, ny 
Uflfl Gom^diainitatthedkalieeof 'mgrl^! 



170 

173 
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Is now conuerted. But now I was the Lord 
Of this faire manfion, mailer of my feruants, 
Quecne ore my felfe : and euen now, but now, 
This houfe^tfaefe feruants, and tiiis fame my fdfe 
Are yours, my Lord, I giue them with this ring^ 
Which when you part from, loofe, or giue away» 
Let it preii^e the mine of your loue, 
And be my vantage to exclaime on you. 

Bajf. Maddam, you hauc bereft me of all words, 
Oncly my bloud fpeakes to you in my vaines, 
And there is fuch confufion in my powers, 
As after fome oration fairely fpoke 
By a beloued Prince, there doth appeare 
Amoi^f the buzzing pleafed multitude. 
Where eueiy fomething being blent togedier, 



174. BttlnmryihitwmTv^TSMA. 

i'ope, lian. 

175. Mgfftfr] mmfrvft Rowe, Popc^ 

Han. 

1 76. /el/e : and euen n<nv,'\ self, and 



180 



185 



i8ft 

tpm ntm; Rowe. 

178. /. rC] Lords 

179. lao/e} lo/e 

18s. MaMaim] Madame Madam 

183. vainei'\ Q^. veines Q,. 



174. conuerted} Abbott, §472: £d following d at t i& often not written (this 
dmoa is very old), uid yA^ea mitten, oftea net. | at) i ioi iB ce d « [Aa sdditioail illns- 
tration of that absoqition by the ear of similar final sounds of which we hiive just had 
ao example in line 168. See also * riTeted»' V* i, 188, and Shakespeare /assim. — Eu.J 

174. 175* X<Md . . . niMtor] Capsix: ptmv^ daagv] is injurious; the fomer 
of these termt feeming to have l>ccn choaen imtOtfioiMlly to express the greater 
dominion. EccLES: Portia's words wi'I have amoiK Utuzal effect if Knit be laid 
upon the pronoun : * but now / was the lord,' &c. 

1761. •uen bow} ABBorr.fjSi *JSpm now,' with w, b tppBed to an aeikn that 

has been going on for some Jonj; time and s(t7/ continues, thr cni]ih.a-is I'cir.;:; laid on 
' now.' In Shakespeare the emphasis is often to be laid on ' even,' and ' even now ' 
neani 'tjeaOfy or mfy now,' i. e. 'learcely longer ago than the pcesent:* Iwnee *M 
now/ Often 'but even now' is used in this sense: Afer. of Ven. I, l»4D. On the 
other hnnd, both ' even now ' and ' but now' can aigniiy *jlilt at this moment,' at ia 
the present instance. See also V, i, 296. 

tSt. vaiitae«] Dvck: Opportunity. Cuutsinxnii The poritian «f one who fa- 
• master of the situation.' 

183. Onelyj Abbott, 5 420, refers to this as an instance of the transposition of the 
■dverfi. But I doubt if it be an adverb here. Ts it not an adjective? BassaidoV 
tongue is silent; only his blood, his blood alone, in his happy blu.shes, can speak, &c. 
It is, perhaps, not unworthy of note, that the spelling, almost invnrialile, of this word» 
'n the Folio, reflects the probable Shakespearian pronunciation of otte, i. e. like the 
fMNat mmKi^Ed. 

185. npok*] Sea Abmtt* 5 343, te instances of enisled fbnH of past paftidjikik 
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Tumes to a wilde of nothing, faue of ioy 

Expreft, and not exprefl : but when this ring 190 
Parts from this finger, then parts h'fc from hence, 

0 then be bold to fay Baffanio\ dead. 

Ncr. My Lord and Lady, it is now our tim« 
That haue ftood by and leene our wiflies profper, 
To cry good ioy, good ioy my Lord and Lady. 195 

Gra, My Lord BaJfanhtWcA my gentle Lady, 

1 wifli you all the ioy that you can wifli : 

For I am fure you can wifli none firom me.' 198 

189. u/iUt^ Vi>ui Coll. conj. 192. BalTamo ij Bailaiuo u Q,. 

19a. <?]<Q,. 

194. ourj Aluln : I conjectured ^our, — a very easy and imobjectionabie chaagc^ 
coaiidcrinK tint Mwr and ytmr are to frequently interchanged in Shakeq>eaie and hii 

fettow-dramatists (cf. Walker, Crir ii, 7 ' , and felt very confident I was ijg^al fintg 
because I referred • our ' to the wishes of Nerissa and Gratiano for their own connec- 
tion ; and that would give a sense too grossly selfish to be tolerated, — L e. we wish yfM 
joyt keamu jou waeetm maket m auccaiiful. Wlictaai^>M(riQdieateattattlMaMAi 
interest (in the mind even nf Ncii'^'ia and Gratiano) Iny in the wishes ami hojirs of 
Foitiaaod Bassanio; that is, it is now time that uv, who have seen your hopes realized, 
dioald fellow up your motaal con£;ratulations (for whidi we have been giving you time) 
with Mrr wishii^ of jgijr. For 'our' is certainly emphatic ; and the emphasis appeaa 
to indicate that w are now tu '\o *hat you have l)cen doing l;<fore. Rut it Man 
occurs to me, that Nerissa may be understood to have a less scltish, — in fact, a very 
gen ci o ua and delicate a eiHime at in her min d .a nd that *otit* la the linp pt«i f CK| »e Ml op 

of it, viz. that she and Gratiano felt Portia and Bassanio's cause to be their own, (out 
of affection and not out of aelf-iotcrest,) and that to indicate such uasel68h interest 00 
their part tbejr aaid: We hare itood by and seen oar wiihes prosper. The objeetioa 
to tUi last interpretation (apparently happy as it may be) is, that it makes the subordi- 
nates too palroniiinp. It would do very well in the case of |x\rc!ils, especially where 
the parents had been contriving a match, — but not so well in that of even a lady in 
a lank 80 far infieiier to that of the mMc and world-ienowaed hcbeaa. 1 am MiD 

inclined, therefore, to adhere to my emendation. [To my thinkir.i:;, the text needs no 
Change. The unseltish sense in which Prof. AUen »ays < our ' may be interpreted, if 
the nnsdlidi sense in wUeh I thbk it nmst be interpreted, if we catdi hen an echo 
of that heart wme. fenrent wish of Nciissa with wtdch the Second Act dosed: <Baa* 
•anio, lord Love, if thy will it be !' — Fn ") 

198. from] Hammer: That is, di!>tinct from me and my wishes. Capell: That 
is, 7011 can wUi ftr notUn^ the cAlaiidng of wUdi wodd nb ne of jogr. JOHmoKi 
That is, none o'way from me; none that I shall lose, if you gain it. Stai;nT0N: 
Rather, it means: none beyond what I wish you. Abbott, § is8: That is, none dif* 
loendjryiwwme; nonewbidi Idonotwish you. This is probably the coned Inter 
pretatico. Cij^renix)N: Bdngdl-anflkient to each othcr» yon cannot wish to depivr 
me of any joy tn add to your own. RoUTKi That is, none mcy from mc^ dnee jos 
lu>'e enoi^h yourselves. 
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And when your Honours meane to folemnize 

The bargaine of your faith : I doc bcfcech you 200 

Euen at that time 1 may be married too. 

Bajf. With all my hearty fo thou canfl get a wife. 

Gnu I thanke your LfmUhipy you gaue got me one. 
My eyes my Lord can looke as fwift as yours : 
You law the miftres, I beheld the maid : 305 
You lou'd, I iou'd for intermifnon. 
No more pertaines to me my Lord then you ; 
Your fortune ftood vpon the caskets there. 
And fo did mine too, as the matter falls : 

For wooing heere vntili I fwet againe, 2io 
And fwearing till my very rough was dry 



20I. /<x».] to. Qq. 

203. gaut\ haue Qq Ff, 

206. lou'dforintermijjlon^l Q,Q,F,Fj, 
kHfd far mUrmij^oH. Q,F^ Rowe, Pope, 
CkBi.Glo.Vni.iL Mdforinterwusdm; 
SU. iotftdtfarimtermisshnCXz. MJ: 
far uUermiuim Theob. et cet. 

aoS. eastets] Cnkel Q,Q,, Po|x: + , 



Cam. Glo. Ktly, Cla. VVh. iL 

209. to Q,a. 

210. heert\heatY^ keaiY^^. Jftnt 
Rowe i. Her Rowe ii. here Pope Ct Mq. 

/w/] fweat F,F^. 

211. Q^FT. rttfaQ^ iangmt 
CoU. (MS). 



202. toj Abbott, % i jj : < So ' is used with the future and the »ubjunctive to denote 
frttddid that. See also line 2 1 7, post. 

905. maid:] White: Nerissaw.as no servant-maid, accordingtonodemBOtions, but 
an attendant fricrnl, ai well Ikjiti and bred, perhaps, thinuyh not a*: wcallbv, a>: Portia 
benelf. Such a relation was common of old. It existed between Gratiano and Bassanio^ 
whoae inleieoane it that of ei|iuJi^ end die fanner of whom is evidendf « gendennn 
in every sense of the word. Bassanio sa)'S to him and to Ncrissa: 'Our feast shall lie 
mmth honour' d id your maniage.' [See Hunter on The Acton' Namesi tmUt p. xii.j 

306. Intermiuion] TmoBALO: This passage has been nonsensically pdnled tluo^ 
ill ttie Editions. If loving for intermission can be expounded into any sense, I confess 
I as yet am ignorant, and shall be glad to be instructed in it. But till then I must beg 
leave to think the sentence ought to be thus regulated : ' You lov'd, I lov'd : — For In* 
tennisrion No more pertuna,* Ac, i. e. sta nd i n g idle; • Antse^ or Diseon tiun ance of 
Action. And such is the signification of intcrmissio amongst the Ijitines. STAtJNTOM 
[ice Text. Notes] : If ' intermissioo ' is not used, as I Uiinlc it probably is, for patiimt, 
GniianoTnay mean' for yWn'</tntermisdon,*i.e: to amid ddigr or loss 0^ [b 
iphe of Stauni«in*s good plea for the old text, I eaoaot bat tUnk that Tlicobald'i pnne- 
Ination and intcq>retation arc right. — En ] 

a07. No more, &C.3 Stai;nton : I owe my wife as much to you as to my own 
eflbrta. [To nndenland tlus we nnst bear in ndnd Stanntoa*s pnnetuatioB in the pn- 
cetling line: 'You lov'd, T lov'd for intermission;'] 

aia beere] Note in Text. Notes the evolution of kert into ED. 

21a swet] For the fcim, see Abbott, § 341. 

ail. rough] Halliweu.: If tbe ordimiy reading be ineon«c^ periiafa w« maf 
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With oathes of loue, at laft, if promife laft, 
I got a promife of this faire one heere 
To haue her loue : pfoitided diat your fortune 
Atchieu'd her mtftrelle. 



315 



212 



Por, Is this true iVbrd^? 
Ner. Madam it is fo, fo you ftand pleas'd withall. 
Baff, And doe you Gratiam meane good faith ? 
Gra. Yes faith my Lord. 

Bajjf. Our (hall be much honored in your mar- 220 

riag^e. 

Gra. Weele play with them the firft boy for a tiiou- 
^d ducats. 
Nir, What and fiake downe? 

Gra, No, we fhal nere win at that fport, and ftake 335 
downe. 

But who comes heere? Lorenzo and his Infiddl? 

What and my old Venetian friend SaUria ? 228 

217. is fo, fo\ Ff, Rowe. is, /o Qq, 228, 229, 238. Salerio] QqFf. Salamo 
Popeetseq. Rowe-f. Solanio Knt, Hal. Dfoe^ SUU 

324-226. In aeoi. oImc. Oarkc^ Del. Hods. CoU. Ui. 



■nbrtitiite mmtk. [Let the better •pdlli« of Q, be noted in its ftmmr. b h not 

strange tl.af this word has not as yet attracted that winsome band of readers who say 
(as Grant White has aomewheie said that they say), ' Come, let's lit down and amend 
Shakespeaie*? HalUwell's n^jfeilloB k g«x>d. but the Hit of worii wUch can he 
substituted for * rough ' is not exhMuted; 00 pent-up Qnaito need contnct cnr p0«a% 
the whole txjundlcss Dictionary is oiirs — En ] 

220. shall] This means more, I think, than the mere future. — £0. 

227. Infldtll] TliBOBAio (NidMdf't MuL ii, 310) x Hoir eonei k to pai, that 
there is no more notice taken nf Jessica, and that Bassanio and Portia take no notice 
of her at all ? Was she still in the habit of a boy, and uppeutA as Lcmnw's page ? 
[Theobald forgets Jeuica's junketings at Genoa.— EDw] That there mig^ be no ooen> 
sion of taking notice of her, and hearing her story, wUdi OOOld not be so properly done 
if Hassnnin [■ ;>] had a letter fo deliver of such consequence, and that reouired r,o much 
haste ; and much less, if fiassanio had read it. But then again, if she was m man's 
doatha, hour comes Gntiano to ny to Nerim— Bid her wdoMne, without tegmatiwg 
at lea»-t thnt '.!ie wr^s n woiv.nn in man's aiiiiarel? And a|.'nin i<; it not a little odd that 
Jessica [afterwardsj mixes herself in discourse about the Jew her father's desire of 
icvenge on Aniomo^ and still not one civil woid is addreawd to her fay Ba w ni o or 
Portia ? [.See Theobald's note, line 250.] 

228. Salerio] The question here is whether this Salerio represents a new character 
or is merely the compositor's sophistication of Solanio or Salarino. Rowe and his fol- 
lowcis treated it ^|Mrently as a mere minwinf, and iSciitly dMOfsd it to Sslmioii 
Ckpdl retains il, bat bdieves it to be an aUmtiation for Salerina^ whid^ In die Stage- 
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JiMer Ztfmuv, leffiea^ and Salerio, 

Baf. Lorenzo and Salerto, welcome hether, 230 
If that the youth of my new intcrcft hccre 
Haue power to bid you wdcome : by your leaue 232 

Scene in. Pope + . S.ilerio ? from Vcnioc Q,. EBler...Sde> 

229. Enter... Salerio.3 Enter.. .Salcxio rino. Cap. 
ameflbneerfimmVeDioeQ^Q;. Eater... 330. 4«ei«r] 4dil«rQ^ctccL 

direction, he prints in full. Steevens a;id hx-^ followers not only retain it in the text, 
but, induced 1^ the Stage-direction in tlie Q^, add it as a distinct character to the Dra- 
niatii FoMMW, in additkm to Sdudo and Sdttiao. Kniglit diai^ it to Sobnkk. 
• Gratiano,' he says, ' calls this Salerio " my old Venetian friend and there is no rea- 
son whatever for not recciniig the name as a nuqirint of SolMiio or Sulanio.' * It 
appears to us,' Knight eoDtinnes, 'not only that tliete is DO BcceHitjr fat iatvodiidnf a 
new character, Saleno, but that the diamatic propriety is violated by this introduction. 
In the Fin,t Scene uf this Act the servant of Antonio thus addresses Solanio and Sala- 
rino : " Gentlemen, my master Antonio is at his house, and desires to speak with you 
both.** To fbe aafixtaaate Aatonioi then, dwie fiieadt lapilr. Whet can be nwrn 
natural than that, after the conference, the one should be dispatched to Bassanio, and 
the other icinain with him, whose " oedilois grow cniel " 7 We accordingly find in the 
TUid Scene of thii Act that one of Cbem acoompadee Antonio when be is in custody 
of the gaoler. In the confusion in which the names are printed, it is difKcult to imf 
which goes to Belmont and which remains at Venice. We have determined the mat- 
ter by the metre of this line, and of the !>ubsequent lines in wluch the name is men- 
tioned.' Djce agieee widi Knight in icgaiding*Silerio * as a decided cnar,r-and in 
thinking it altogether unlikely that Shakcsf^icarc would, without necessity and in viola- 
tion of dramatic propriety, introduce a new character, ' Salerio,' in addition to Solanio 
and Salarino. *The name of the friend who remains at Venice is rightly given in Q,, 
Selarino;' see III, iii, I. The Cambridge Editors follow Steevens and add *Selerio' 
to the Dramatis Personae. To Knight's and Dyce's objection that the introduction of 
this new character would be in violation of dramatic proprie^, they oife that : * tried 
bjr dds standard Shskeapeare's viohtiotts [where ?>-Ed.] of diamalie propriety art 
frequent indeed, and it is no part of an Editor's duty to correct them.' [Writing for a 
company of acton so few in number that an attendant cannot be spared for the task, 
Iwit a Macs of Demnark must himself drag a dead body off the stage, it does not seem 
Skdy that a pmdent playwr^ht (whatever else he might hava been) would, witlwat 
excellent reason, add to the number of the Dramatis Per;onnc. If, however, a new 
character must be introduced late in the play, that playwright is, indeed, poverty- 
stricken in nomendatnre who to avoid conrftadon can tUnk of no name sfaaiply de- 
ferent from any with which tlic audience is already familiar. Furthermore, granting 
that a new character is introduced here, at this late day, when the play is mere than 
half over, does it not add to the confusion, or to the patchiness, to term him ' an old 
fiiead'? Wherefore, in wiew of allthe cjnrmmtonrfs, I agw with Rosre and Capell 
in the supposition that we have here cither Sflamh or JSs&rAw.BM>re Iflialf the fianner, 
and for the reason given by Dyce. — Eo.] 
331. If that] For ^at as a oonjunctiional aflix» see Abbott, § 387. 
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I bid my verie friends and Countrimea 333 

Sweet Portia welcome. 

Por. So do I my Lord, they are intircly welcome. 235 
Lor. I thanke your honor ; for my part my Lord, 

My purpofe wa^ not to haue feene you hccre, 

But meeting witli Stderh by tiie way, 

He did intreate mee paft all laying nay 

To c(»De with him along. 240 

Sal. I did my Lord, 
And I haue reafon for it^ Stgnior Anthotdo 

Commends him to you. 

Boff. Ere I ope his Letter 
I pray you tell mc iiow my good friend doth. 245 

Sal. Not ficke my Lord, vnlelTe it be in mindCi 
Nor wel, vnlefTe in minde : his Letter there 
Wil ihew you his eftate. 

Opens the Letter. 

Gra. Nernffa, cheere yond ftranger, bid her wdcom. 2$o 

233. mtm] Om. Qj. 243. [Gives Bassamo a letter. Theob. 

Ctp. ct seq. 248. Opens...] He opens... Q,. opoi 

uUirefy'] entirely Cl^. ••• Q,Q,- Bassanio opens... Ro we. 

34s. Ikaue'l hatu Ff. 250, 257. >HM^] Q, Ff. ym Q,, Knl^ 

y&r «rj y^/ Fope-l-* Djrce iii, Hia.Su. Cm. ^w** Cap. Steer. MaL 

Huds. 



233. v«ri«] Bulk Wokd-book : In the phrases ' very and Vernal God ;' ' veiy God 
«f voy God;' *iit dum my veiy ton Em?' very has iis ori^nal now of trmt ftooi ' 
vraif (Nd neneh verai^ wbich agun ir refened fay Dies to the LaL ptnaitt 

not verax. 

337. to haue scene] See Abbott, § 360, for other examples of the Complete 
xmcni inuwHitB. 

240. along] See AuroTT, 5 30. 

247. Tnlesse in minde] £cct£s : Unless he is comfoited and supported by foru- 
tode. 

248. CSlMt] Bible Word-book : Tliis word in the Bible and Fkayer book, and in 
old writere generally, is not restricted to liic meaning now usually put upon it, but has 
the same breadth of signification which is still given to the word steUe. Queen £liza> 
heth, in a kMer to Sfar Thomas Hcneage {L«jmsltr Corr. p. S41), speahs ofa *ooanBdl 
of «/.7,v , ' nnri Lnrd Paeon constantly uses this form of the word in the sense in which 
it is used in the Collect for Good Fiiday, ' for ail eslaia of men.' Latimer defines as 
pert of the doty of a king, * To see to an MAi/vrx/ to preside fi>r the poor; toseesietnab 
food cheap.' — Serm. p. 215. 

249. Opens, &C.] See .Vppendix, 'The Text,' p. 275. 

250. Theobald : The Poet has shewn a singular art here in his conduct with rela- 

II 
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Your haiid Sahrio^ what's the newes from Venice? 25 1 

How doth tliat royal Merchant good Autkomo} 
I know he wil be glad of our fiiccdfe. 
We are the la/mUt-wt haue won the fleece. 

SaL I would you had won the fleece that hee hath 255 
loft 

Por. There are fome fhrewd contents in yond fiune 
Paper, 258 

255. IwomU} Would yaft'¥,')SMh. ^%1,Jkrmd1/krtwii^09, 
' WoiM Stcev. '93, Vw. Ki*, Sing. 

tion tu Jessica. As the aufliencc were already apprized of her story, the opening it 
here to Potti* would have beea a snpccfiuous repetitioo. Nor could it be done prop- 
erijp wUIe « letter of such karte and earaeqaeiiee wu to be delivered, tnd on wlndi 

the main action of the play depended. Jessica is, therefore, artfully complimeoted in 
dumb shew : and no s[)€ech made to her, because the Scene is drawn out to a great 
length by more iinportant business. [Thus Theobald ha:^ answered his own questions 
■t line 327.} 

252. royal Merchant] WARitrRTON: Tn the t fpnning of the r v'' Century the 
Venetians gave libeity to any subject of the Repubhc, who would tit out vessels, to 
mnke themidve* mMten of the ides of the Archipelago, and other maoridiBe places ; 
and to enjoy their conquests in sovereignty; only doing homage to the Republic for 
their srvrral ptrincipalities. By virtue of (his licci)i!.e, the Sanudos, ihc justininni, the 
(ihmaldi, the Summaiipos, and others, all Venetian merchants, erected principaLties in 
levend plaoei of the Arehipcbgo (which thdr descendants enjojred for awnjr gvwnu 
tior.s), and !>ecame therebj" truly and properly royal merchants. Which, indeed, wxs 
the title generally given them oU over Europe. JOHNSON : This epithet was, in oui 
poei^ time, nxm striking and better vndentood* becanw Gresbam was (ben ooamionlj 
dignified with the title of the royat menhamL Huirm {New lllmt. i, 308) : Shake- 
speare did not use this term without having an eye to the jieculiar force of the cxj^irrs- 
sion. This is rcmariced by Warbuiton, who does not appear to have caught its precise 
effect A'lOTnlnerduuit'lnthcMSddle Ageswaannerchattwho tnuBsacted bnsi- 

ness for a sovereii^n of the time. Thus King John calls Brand dc Doway, 'homo nos- 
tcr et dominicus mercalor no&ter.' See a pcutcction granted to him, RotuU Selecti 
1834. p. 23. 

S54. iMona] DOQCB (1^ 264): The meaning is» Antonio, with his a^ftm, is nd 

the successful Jason ; we are the persons who hne WOO the fleece. 
255. I would I you'd won | the fleece, | &c. 

355. teeca] Damisl (p. 37) t Salerio brings the new* (bat aO Anlonh/a ships hnfc 

been lo-^t. and here, I l)clieve^ {Nina OD the words jUttt and JUdt» Qf. print JUdt^ in 
fiiture, in Salcrio's speech ? 
2S7> shrewd] Skeat {DUt, s. v.) : Malidoas, wicked ; canning, acnte. The older 

sense is malicious, mbchievous, scolding or shrew-like, as in MiJ. N. D. Ill, ii, 323. 
Middle English, schrewed, shrewed, accursed, depraved, wicked; *schrewed folk,' i. e. 
wicked people, Chaucer. Schrewed is, literally, * accursed,' past participle of stkrewem, 
to cnise» bcsbrew; and the vob is fbnned 6001 the Middle En^Bsh adjeolhre jscAmM» 
tvO, maUaons. 
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That ftcalcs the colour from Bajfianos clicckc, 

Some decrc friend dead, clfc nothing in the world 260 

Could tunic fo much the conilitution 

Of any conflant man. What, worfe and worfe? 

With leaue Bajfame I am halfe your felfe, 

And I muft freely haue the halfe of any thing 

That this fiune paper brings 3fou. 365 

BaJlf, O fweet BorUa^ 
Heere are a few of the vnplealant'ft words 
That cucr blotted paper. Gentle Ladie 
When I did firft impart my loue to you, 

I freely told you all the wealth I had 27O 

Ran in my \ aincs : I was a Gentleman, 

And then I told you true : and yet deere Ladie, 

Rating my fidfe at nothing, you fliall fee 

How much I was a Braggart, when I told you 

My flate was nodiing, I ftiould then haue told you 275 

That I was worfe then nothing : for indeede 

I haue ingag^d my felfe to a deere friend, 

Ingag'd my friend to his meere enemie 278 

259. Jlcales\ Qq Ff, Rowc, Cap. Stcev. 
'85, Sta. Cam. Glo. RUc^ O*. Wh. ii. 
ileal I'ope et cet. 

Baflianos] F,. 

264. / muft freely\ muft freely Ff, 
Rowe. / mujl Qy Pope + , Dyce iii, I luds. 

a68, Ac. Lm^'\ Lady QqFf. 



96a. constant] Duuce: Crave. Clarknix)N: Steady, even-mioded, &elf-po«- 
tOMd. CkAlK {JM, Ctf. II, It) t Fbn, icMltte. 

264. As this line studs here in the Folio, it contains unqucstioaiMy, to the eye ct 
flesh, twelve syllables, and is therefore (I turn pale while I write it) an Alcxandrifie. 
Pope, believing that there was no way but litis, cut out ' freely ' and brcatiicd m> aftet> 
waids, left ns hope. Dyce appjeoded the deed, and was uphdd by LeMaont, who 

observed to him that 'freely' had 'crept in hcrr f^^m the fifth line below,' — a cm! 'iVe 
feat which always fills me with amaze. On the other hand, instructed by Abbott, 
5494,1 an only say,— I would request you^— or I would entaeat you,— not K» leer, not 
to bPemUe; my life for jonn. If yon think this is a real Alexandrine, it were pity of 
my life; no, it is no such thinp; it is only an 'apjxirent Alexandrine;' it is really a 
respectable Iambic pentameter, Uke all the rest, only, ' the last foot contains, instead 
of ooe extra ii^lefak^ two OBtiasylbblcs, one of which is ahuied. And I' | nnit fre* | 
ly hive ) the half | ■ f ^Jm Mm.,' Ki>. 

267. vnpleasant'st] For Mmilar instances of this Contraction, see Abbott, 5 473. 

378. mcere] Unqualified. See Shakespeare faubm. 



271. vaina Gmtltman^ vtuu. ... 
gfntlfman, Rowe. tWBir, ,„gm tim 0mf 
I'ope et seq. 

•wdMr] Q,. Vfi'nej Q, et cet 

274. Br„,'i;,irf\ Beggar's^ 

275. Aaue^ have F . 

977. lUmt\ kadhMUu 
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THE MERCHANT OF VENICE [act Ul. sc. tk 



To feede my meanes. Heere is a Letter Ladie, 
The paper as the bodie of my friend, 
And euerie word in it a gaping wound 
Ifltiing life blood. But is it true SaUm^ 
Hath all his ventures Md, what not one hi^ 
From Tripolis, from Mexico and En^and, 
From Lisbon, Barbary, and India, 
And not one vefTell fcape the dreadful! touch 
Of Merchant-marring rocks? 



385 



280 



Sal. Not one my Lord. 
Befides, it Ihould appcare, that if he had 



289 



279. Heerf j r"! Ifar 'f Q,. 
aSo. as\ is Pope, Han. 

282. ttfe Mood] li/e ilotiVJamt. 

283. Hath] Hwt Rowe et icq. 



•83. «!«/] what, Q, F^. 
8S4. Md]from Rowe-t-. 
a86. Amd\ Hat Eod«8 eonj. 



/cape] 'seafiedPopt-i-, Ec. 



28a m] Walker (Crit.iSt, 55), not koowin; (hat he was antidpeted bjr Fopeb lug- 

gested is. But Dyce (ed. iii) says that he prefers the old reading, and I think he 
apeakf for all of us. ' The paper [being] ai the body,' &c., is one of Allen's adver- 

sBa. Itralnc] Ciarbndon: The verb is g«D«nll)r neater, oMcpt in die ptmatt, 

'to issue an edict,' 'issue a procIamatioD.' 

284. Mexico] Th. Elz£ ^Sk. Jahrbuck^ ixi, 17S), after a thorough and searching 
eiraminarioiB «f dds fdiqr for die purpoae of detecting to U viobBoiM of kteal nuuinert 

anJ customs, ili-covers barely tlircc or four. The first is the reason a_^-it;neii for Bx<;- 
sanio's hasty departure at nine in the evening (II, vi, 73), because ' the wind is come 
ablMl,* 'llilt reaaon Is not applieable,' says EIze, ' to a passage through the lagoon to 
die numtfl of die Brenta ; it applies only to a seacoast.' Next, the allusion to Mexico 
here and at I, iii, 20, is English, not Venetian, -The Republic never had any direct 
communication with Mexico, nor even with America.' Lastly, the organization of the 
Cooit in die Trial Scene it not cxacdy cofrecL See Eiae'li note, IV, i, 1, and alio Ail. 

1,0,5'- ' '"'^^^''p' ^">"^ conclusion, 'nrc all the in'^tancM which I have been able 
to find in the Merchant of Venice and in Othello that deviate £rom local triith. Litde 
cnoogb, indeed I And when we consider that eren historians, and travellers like Tom 
Ooiyat, rarely are free from far wane errors of this kind, it is astounding that the Poet, 
untrammelled by restrictions laid on writers of travels, has not often offended against 
reality, hot has been so exactly true to iL Shakespeare's knowledge of Venice and 
of Fadva aeems inconceivable, his fidelity in depicting dwn, marvdloaB ; amivedtjr ft 
may be said that the Merchant of Venice and the Hrst Act of Othello have not nerdf 
Venice for their background, but are actually played in the very city.' 

s86. aenpe] Rom: Not to he printed *'«cape.' It is fbnnd to prose. 

288. EccLES : The supposed nnivccnlity of Andiodo'i kaaes ia not a little tojnrious 
to the probability of the fable. 

389. should] It is not easy to define this 'should as the past tense of dkatt there 
aeems to be somewhat too much cmnpaUon to it; Afabott, % 324, suggests a verb skatt^ 
like die Geraian toUm^ which means & not quite tm^. Podiapi ft is of this AaU 
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The prefent money to dilchaurge the lew, 
He would not take it : neuer did I know 
A creature that did beare the fliape ci man 

So keene and greedy to confound a man. 
He plyes the Duke at morning and at night, 
And doth impeacli the fieedome of the ftate 
If tliey deny him iullice. Twenty Merchants, 
The Duke himlSdfe,and the Magnificoes 
Of greateft port haue all perfwaded with him, 
But none can driue htm from the enuious plea 
Of forfeiture, of iuftice,and his bond. 



290 



295 



300 



Teji. When I was with him, I haue heard him fweare 
To TuifoU and to Outs, his Countri-men, 



302 




302. CemdrimmyFJf^ ComUry-mm 

Q,Q,. eountrn'-mm <^ €tmil nm m 

(vuntrynifH Y ^. 



that 'should' is here the past tense. Kolfe refers to Abbott, §322, where instances 
are given of *dioiiM* a the past tenae of die nmal skattt he aaajr be light The 

Flirnhcth.in use of :houli is to mc aUva)-s difficult to analyze. Compare Stephaoo^ 
question about dliban : ' Where the devil ihoold he leain our language — ££>• 

191. Me] Note the ladle aUMng of the rabject.— Ed. 

192, 293. man] Where are our happy cmcndcr> of Shakespeare that thqr have WK 
aat down l>eforc these two lines, each ending (dreadful thought!) with the same word ? 
What arguments founded on logic, propriety, duttus littrarum^ &c., k.c., might there 
not be alleged to imve thatfhefcraur line dxwM read: *A cfeattoe that did bear 
the human shape ' ! — Ed. 

293. confbuadj Clarendoo explains this word by examples iiom Maeb^ King JohH^ 
Jtmmakt and hautk. It aomehinr aeena to me that tttf Yaidcee eaia have^ at tinca^ 
detected the aoand of a word, which I tliought was the same as this, in one of tlie 
verses of ' God Save the Queen,' on which I have not hitherto suppoaed tliat Bhtona 
needed a commentary. — Ed. 

^95. inpeach the firecdome] CLAawDOH : That ii, dei^es that stnuigen have 
equal rights in Venice. Rolfe: Compare, however, IV, i, where Shylock sa)-?: 'If 
700 deny me, let the danger light Upon your charter and your city's freedom,' a* if 
Ae fr e edom depended upon a dwrter, whieh might be revoked by the power dtat had 
granted it. The thought here may be the same. 

297. Magnificoes] • The chiefe men of Vfniee are by a peculiar name called M4ig' 
mffiti, i. MagniHcoes.' — Minshcu, Guide itUo Tongues, 161 7, s. v. ^{agni(icent. 

2981. pemwnded with] Abbott, % 194: That is, argued with. ROLFB: It b the 
only instanc*" in whirh Shakespeare joins 'with' to this verb. 

999. enuious] Dvck: Malicious. 

yaa. Countri-men] Waucbk {CHt, 8, 141) caOs attention to this apdliiv in the 

Folio, Vts also to puppi-dog, ladiship, ladi-htrd, honisuckle, j>eiiiworth, not indeed pecn* 
liar to it, being common to all the publications of tliat age, but which he notes aa nB» 
All fer flie p n tpoiei of collation^ ftc. 
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That he would rather haue Anihonu/s fldh. 
Then twenty times the value of the fumme 
That he (lid owe him : and I know my Lord, 
If law, authoritie. and power denie not, 
It will goe hard with poore Atithonio. 

For. Is it your dee re friend that is thus in trouble ? 

BaJ. The deereft friend to me, the Idndeft man, 
The beft condition'd, and vnwearied fpirit 
In ddng curtefies : and one in whom 
The ancient Romane honour more appeares 
Then any tliat drawes breath in Italie. 

Par. What fumme owes he the lew ? 

Baff, For me three thou£auid ducats. 

Por. What, no more ? 
Fay him fixe thoul'and, and deface tlie bond : 
Double fixe thouiand, and then treble that, 
Before a friend of diis defcription 
Shall lofe a haue through Baffamf^ &ult 
Firft goe with me to Church, and call me wi^ 
And then away to Venice to your friend : 
For ncucr fliall you lie by Portias fide 
With an vnquiet foule. You (hall haue gold 



31a tmdkuifd,atut'\emdilSuifJ:Am 

Wirb. Johns. <onJitim\l, most Lansd. 

vmoeari€d\ uftweary'd Kowe-f. 
wwttrUd'a Hunter, Coll. ii. iii (MS). 
316^ 317. One line, Qq. 



303 



310 



3»5 



3» 



324 

319. Walker. 

3ao. Shall'\ Should Cnp. Var. 

throttgh^ througk my Ff, Rowe + . 
timtt^ Stenr.'Tfl^'Ss. Sl>. GoU. iii. 

Diflaiio^f] F,. 



310. vnwraried] See II, i, 53. 

313. Then any] Allen: Read 'Than' any' [wheie 'TXaM' vqatMnttthealiaaq)* 

toon of the pre]vy5ition in. Sec line 168 above]. 

319. this] After seeing the many instances which Waucer {jCrit. \\, 219) has goth- 
«Kd frmn tlie Folio wfaei« tlm nd kit have wpplcnted one aaoA«r, I tliiidt we slnli 
be incline ! to accept his change in this passage of ' this' into his. — Eo. 

320. To aid the scansion, Malone tells ns that 'hair' is used as a dissyllable} and 
^teevens printed 'thorough.' 

320. Shall] RoswELL says that this is 'should in the folio and quarto H [i.e. 
QJ ; shall in quarto R.' [i. e. QJ. A serious misprint ; how it arose it is ditricuU to 
say. Perhaps Uoswell found some note by Capell which he misinterpreted. CapcU 
has Aautdt it is unasnal for hin to adopt a reading differing Aom all aothdtik*4 widi* 
oat a word of comment, but I can fiiid none here. As is ini1icate<1 in the Ten Novate 
the four Folios and the three Quartos hare all the same word : * shall.'— Ed. 

321. ChuiCh] ClarbnooN: Not 'temple,' as in II, i, 50. 
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To pay the petty debt twenty times ouer. 325 

When it is payd, bring your true fnaid along, 
My maid NerriffOy and my felfe meane time 

Will Hue a«; maids and widdowes ; come away, 

For you iliali hence vpon your wedding day : 

Bid your friends welcome, fhow a merry chccre, 330 

Since you arc dccrc bought, I will loue you deere. 

But let me heare the letter of your friend. 

Stvct't BaHaiiicj, »iy Jhips hauc all vnj'carried^ my Credi- 
tors graiv crucll, )iiy ejiatc is very loiv, my bond to the Inv is 
forfeit f and fince in paying it is impojjible I Jliould liue^ all 335 
d^ts art deerd beiweeni y&u and I, if I tight fee you at my 
deaUi: n^unihfianding, vfeyour plea/ure, if yourhtudtunioi 
ccwu^ Itt twt my ittttr* 

For. O loue! dilpach ail bulines and be gone. 339 

329. your] my Rowe. before notwithstanding). 

3J°> 331 • I" margin by Pope, Han. 336. fee] Ff, Rowe, Rife, but fee Qq 

331. dtere bought] dtar-bmigki Oyce. el cet 

333. Sweet] Bafll [mds] AaMf Rowe at] as Q,. 

el seq. 337, death :] death. 

336. and I,] and nu, Fope + , Cap. 3391. For.] Om. Q,. 
Sleev. '85. amt /. Harness (with a dash di/pach] F,. ii^ek Q,. 



325. twenty tiroes] WuiTt (ed. ii) : la her entkurium and licr love, PkIIa tilki 
lan;ely. lo Shakcqpeue't tiioe fbtty llioaiaiid diKils wen 

of dollars now. 

330. cheere] Stekvens : Countenance. [Cotgtave gives : Chtre : f. The face, vi»> 
•se, cogntennce, fiuusvr, leokei, Mpeet of • man; idaov dieoe.] 

331. Ecci-tiS : Portia could not iK)Si,ibly intend by these words ungenerously to remind 
Bassanio of the benefits the had oonfetred upon him. They must, I think, relate to that 
•nxielyand dbtKMofnindadddiihelud radcqgoMduifaigdietim 

in suspense ; possibly, too^ to the grief she was noW about to suffer in his absence. [Not 

only during the time that Rassanio's fate was in susjiense, hut durini; the lime when lier 
own fate hung on the chance decision of her suitocs, when her little body was aweaiy 
of (he world.— Ed.] 

336. you and I] Abbott, $205: Sometimes euphony and emphasis may have 
successfully contended against grammar. This may explain / in < and I,' ' but I,' fre- 
quently used for wu. * 'Tweco you and I ' seems to have been a regular Elizabethan 
idiom. The sound of «f and/ belbreasr was avoided. See several examples in 5 M9. 
Harness : According to the i^encral way of printing this passage, the seeing Bassanio 
at his death has been made the condition of Antonio's forgiving him his debt. Soch 
a WMrt vt g e ii e iorily fa iaoonsfatent with die (eadcraess and ndbleiieas of AahNdo. 
The present punctuation [see Text. Notes] was suggested by Mr Charles Kemble. 

339. Cafux (ii, 66) : To the exclamation that follows the letter, the name (FMia) 
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Bajf. Since I haiie your good leaue to goc away, 34O 
I will make haft ; but till I come agame. 
No bed fhall ere be guilty of my ftay, 
Nor refl be interpofer twixt vs twaine. Exeunt. 

343 .N'^fr] A'pQ ,Thcol). \Varb.Johns. ii. 
bUev. MaI. '90^ Hal. Cam. Glo. CU. Wb. 343. hioaiHt\ two Rowe L 

b prafix'd in all editkMU bat one, Q^; V% absence from dwt Qmito, and (he tlnfiiw 

from every Quarto and Folio too of the words that direct a reading by the pennon she 
tpeaks to, create suspicion — that she henelf is the readtrt for all her ' hear,' having the 
letter pot into her bands by Baawmio, who fimod bmwdf incapable to obey her in thatt 
persons of feeling wrill be apt to think, with the editor, that there is in this a proprietyi 
as well a* a good dramatic effect, and her instant exclamation when over does cer- 
tainly UXkm man natnrally and with better grace than at present. [It was while at 
tlie baxmleis drudgery of collation, and long before I had read Capell's excellent note, 
that I was struck with the omi^ion in the Qq and Ff of any intimation that it falls to 
Bastank) to read the letter, as is his wont on the stage. Add to this that in For* 
Ik'i naaie b not piefixcd to line 339} ifthoi^ the letter b in ItaUca and thb line in 
Roman, yet the suggwtion was unavoidable that it is Portia who reads the letter. (Such 
tnggestioiia. let me add, are more likely to arise with the fall text in view than when it 
b looked at piecemeal in Textual Notes.) But Ptetia says, * Let me kear the letter of 
your friend,' which is, doubtless, the reason why Rowe inserted the Stage-directiM tD 
Bas<:rinio to read it. Whereupon it occurred to me that all diflficuUies would disappear 
if Ba&&anio, in obedience to Portia, were to begin the letter, and, when be ialteiingly 
leadice die wonb *if I ni^ see yoo at my death,* were to penie^ enable to nHlei 

his emotion. Portia then tenderly takes the letter from him, finishes it aload* and^ !■ 
a transport of agony, chcs, ' O love ! dispatch all business and b^ne.'— EOi.] 
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[Scene ///.] 

EnUr the lew^ and Solanio^ and AntlwniOf 
and the lay lor* 

lew. laylor, looke to him, tell not me of mereyi 
This is the foolc that lends out money gratis* 
laylor, looke to him. { 

Ant. Heare me yet good Shyiok. 

lew. He haue my bond, fpeake not againfl my bond, 
I haue fwome an oath that I will haue my bond : 
Thou call'dft me dog before thou hadft a caufei 
Butfincelamadogybewaremy phangSy 10 
The Duke (hall grant me iuftice, I do wonder 
Thou naughty laylor, that thou art fo fond 12 



Scene IV. Pope+. Scene Til. Rowc 

Ct cet. 

I. £iuer...Solaiuo3 ^P- Hal. 

Ent e r ... Sebiino Q,, Knt, Dyoe^ Sta. Cm. 

Glo. Clarke, Cla. Iluds. Coll. iii, Wh. ii. 
£oter...SalehoQ,Qg. £ater...SalaaioF^ 
Sleer. Md. CotL \, Sag. Wh. i, Ktlj. 

Enter... Solari no Rowe + . 

3, 5, 12. laylor^ Q^Ff. (rM/rr Rowe 



4. (rimftr Johns. JmttrOn^ 

3. fiol me^ me tioi Rowc i, 

4. itttds} i U i^owe, Knt, Ual. Wh. i, 
RlfepHodi. in>/Qq elect. 

8. / html "apB'I't Dyce ni, 
^Ittd«. 

9. <aB*0\ eaWJl Rowe i. 

10. f'hangs'] fhan^-es Q,. /a>igs Q,. 

1 1 . iufiut,'^ iufiict ; Q,. Juttitt. Rowe. 



I. Gentumam ifinm. Censor, i, 2S5) In this Scene we are certdn oar author 
might have very much imjirovcd both characters, had extending them occurred to hi» 
iougination ; charactera of impoitance should never be brought on for trifling purposes. 

3. Lou> CXimanx: It appean from thk Scene that the action on the bond had 
been commenced and Antonio had b<'cn ajrestcd on mtme process. In lines 12, 13, 
Shylock threatens the Jailer with an action for ' escape,' for allowing Antonio to come 
ftr a tboft time bejrood the wiUs of the prison. 

4. lends] C0U.IER : Now that Antonio is mined tad in prison, it is more pro|)ei 
for Shylock to speak in the past with the Qq, than in the present with the Folio. An 
tonio has nothing now to lend. Haluwell : On the supposition that Shylock is here 
ipeildnK with a violent inecr, the p resen t tense secoie prefenble; although, of oowse, 
as a ilrict matter of fact the past tense is correct. 

13. naugfaty] Staunton : In the present day this is coounonly employed to express 
•orae Tenia! or dilhBsh trespass. In old language it bore a stionger meanings and wm 
used indifferently u-ith wicked, bad, base, &c. Thus, Leonato says of the villain Boia'* 
chio, — 'this naught/ man shall face to face be brought to NTart-nref — .}fiirk Aifo, V, 
ii. And Gloster, in King Ltar, addresses the savage and relentless Regan, when i>he 
phkhs hit beard, o t * itb^pb^ lady.* 

12, 13. so fond To] Anil TT, § 281 : As sometimes the antecedent and son-.ctimel 
the relative may be omitted without injury to the sense, so in lelattve constiuctionSk 
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To come abroad with him at his requeft. 1 3 

Ant. I pray thee heare me fpeake. 

lew. He haue my bond, I will not heare thee fpeake, 1 5 
lie haue my bond, and therefore fpeake no more. 
He not be made a foft and dull ey'd foole, 
To lhakc the head, relent, and figh, and yeeld 
To Chriftian interceflbrs : follow no^ 

lie haue no fpeaktng, I will haue my bond. Esat lew* ao 

50/. It is the moft impenetrable curre 
That euer kept with men. 

Ant. Let him alone, 

He follow him no more with bootlcfTe prayers: 
He feekes my life, his reafon well I know; 25 
I oft dcliucr'd from his forfeitures 
Many that haue at tunes made mono to me, 
Therefore he hates me. 
S(d, I am fure the Duke will neuer grant 

diis forfeiture to hold. 30 



14. fray thft\ prtthet Q,. 

15. Amh/,] homd: Q^. 

17. .it,!! e/dldutt^dq^ 
25. /!>,] life; Roire. 



26. from'\ him Q^. 

99. /».Z)Mlr] Sqpmte line, Pope m 
•eq. 

29, 30. I...hM\ nose, Ff, Kuwe. 



c. g. so .... as, so ... . thai, OM ol the two mkj be onutted. Thus, here: m 
foDd (as) to come abroad,' &c. 

12. fond] Stee\'£NS: That is, so foolish. KmcHT: We are inclined to think that 
il here means indulgMt^ tender, weaklj compaarioiuM. 

17. dull ey'd] In my copy of there is between these words a hN^hen, fiint, it 
is true, but distinct enough to have attracted mj notice, and the noUce of Capell, who 
was notdiiU eyed; heirodeneoKd ttiritkied inku atwvM la AaMiee'* fnth' 
ful Fac5;iniilc it may still l>e detected aiadoL In 1117 cofy of Grigg** photupiplnc 
Facsimile it has vanished. — Ed. 

17. foole] Cowden-Clarke : By the way in wUdi 0w Je«r met Ata tens here,-> 
Iwke in this short Scene, and och time in conjunction with beoevoleBCe, — Shakespeare 
well mnrks Shyim k'?; rharacteriitic idea, that Idndnewb oompeaeion, and good feeling 
•re synonymous with foUj. 

18. dM] ABnorr, 49*1 Fkeodi iaflnenoe It pereeptlUe hcfe la IU> nie cf die ailt- 
de, instead of the possessive pronoun. 

aa. kept} Singer : That is, dwelt. In some of the midland counties in England, 
die coamMMi dwellii^-iooai k stin caUed the keeping room. SrAVHTort : To *kee|)b* 
in the sense of to live or dwell, is still preserved at the University; 'WTiere do yon 
ktep r beint; frequently heard with the meaning of • WTiere do yiiu r,-nde f 

29, 31. Lord Campbell: AU this has a strong odor of Westminster Hall. 

ja ibifeitaie to hold] To the inrtenoei whidi he allegee where a noun end 
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An, The Duke cannot deny tbe courfe of law : 



31 



31. law:... VeHiee,']l4no,... f^rlr^.*Theob.eon].(sub8.),Cap. £c. Knt, S(a. Ktly, Iludt. 

Infinitive are used as subject or object, Abbott, § 354, says that perhaps this present 
example may be added, 'though «'faifieiture" may be pemonified, and •'gnnt" naed 
like aUow.' 

31, i:c. Theobald, in a letter to Wiuburton, dated 1729 (Nichols's Iliust. ii, 310), 
suggested a comma after * law,' a full uop after ' Venice,' and to read ' I'wiU for * Will.' 
Wa^bokton: Ai the leeioii bete pven teems a liMlc peqdexed. It may be proper to 
explain it. If, says be, the duke stop the course of law, it will be attended with this 
inconvenience, that stiangqr merchants, by whom the wealth and power of this city is 
eupjiurted, will cry out of injostke. Fof the known stated law being their j^uide and 
MCluilyf they will never bear to have the current of it stopped on any pretence of e<|uity 
whatsoever. CapKLL (ii, 66): In this ilivision and reading [of the K<jlio], the nomi- 
native to ' impeach ' is ' commodity ;' which, whatever sense shall be put on it, cannot 
latiooally be aald— to impeadi a Stale's juidee. In the not place, 'denied* is a tepe> 

tition of the term [two lines alwve], and the relative by which it is govem'd should 
have reference (in courae) to the terms which ' deny ' governs, L e. * course of law,' 
whicb are not its r e fe r ence under the punctuation [of the Ftdio]. Tbere arc such 
objections to that punctuation and the former reading [' Will,' line 34], that it is not 
seen by the Editor \v>\\ they can l>c maintained : nn<i Uic juinute nllerations that he 
has made in those articles £see Text. NotesJ remove both tiiesc objections, and (wiihal) 
develop the speaker's leasoining iritfa great dcameM, they an given into by him with 
much readiness, and ('tis fancy'd) will be by others. ' For' has its common sense of— 
by reason of ; and ' conunodity ' is— coaunodious pcivileges : and the words in which 
Antonio dadaiei Us leason why a denial of law's conne would impeach the SlM^a 
justice, imply— that the State was bound to let the law have its course with all mrtilMW, 
as its profits rose out of all. M.\L< >ne : Tl:.\t is, for the denial of those riL^fit?, to ?;tran[:ers 
which render their abode at Venice so commodious and agreeable to them, would much 
impaad) the justice of the State; The conseiincnee wovM be, (hat stsangen would not 
leslde or carry on traffic here ; and the wealtli and strength of the State would be dimin- 
ished. In Tk« HUtoryt 0/ Jtafye, by W. Thomas [1561, fol. 85], there is a chapter on 
* The Ubettee cS straunger's in Veidce ' ^ whicb he says : • Al men, specially strangers, 
haae so muche Ubertee there, that thoa|^ they Speake very ill by the Venetians, so thef 

attempt nothinge in effect against thcjT astate, no man shal control theim for it 

And generally of all other thynges, so thou offende no man priuately, no man shal 
efiiende thet whycbe vndoobtedly is one pL-iadpaU canse, that draweth so many 
straungers thither.' — ap. Garendon]. Knight: The construction of this passage, as 
it stands in all the old copies, is exceedingly difficult ; and the paraphrases of Warbur- 
loii and MUone do not tcnove the difficulty. In their reading, which is ordinarily 
fallowed, 'commodity ' gowni S * impeach.' But ' commodity ' is used in the sense of 
tnfTic — commercial intercourse ; and, although the trafTickers might impeach the justice 
of Uie State, the traffic cannot. Capell, neglected and despised by all the oommenla- 
ton, has, with the very slightest chai^ of the original, supplied a text which hsa • 
clear and jwec'isc meaning, and this we have followed : The Duke cannot deny the 
course of law ch aecmmi of the interchange which strangers have with us in Venice ; 
if U be denied, ^twitt much impeadi the juadee cf the Sttie. Coluer (cd. i) : The 
asnse of these lines is quite clear, though the construction nay be a Uttle involved. 
Antonio says that if the commodi^ or advanti^ which stiangoi enjoy in Venice be 
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For the commoditie that ftrangers haue 5a 

With vs in Venice, if it be denied, 

Will much impeach the iuftice of the State, 

Since that the trade and profit of the citty 35 

Confifteth of all Nations. Therefore goe, 

Thefe greefes and lofk-s haue fo bated mee, 

That I (hali hardly fpare a pound of flefti 

To morrow, to my Uoudy Creditor. 39 

3+ rr,7/]TW//Thebb.eq^.(ip.Bc. aa.m.iL 
Knt, Su. KUy, Huds. 36. Thntftril TktnftrrV^ 

OtSMt] AisJaU<i^Cua.Gli». 37. kmtt}A«tAQ^ 



denied, that denial will much impeach the justice of the State, which derives its profit 
from all nations. No change of the ancient text seems necessary. Singek : It must 
be bone in mind that Antonio was a citizen of Venice, and Shylock one of the 
tiramgen. HAUUWtixt Tbe gnuuButfieal conMnictkm of this pwaage is exceed- 
inply involved, but the meaning seem? to be : for the privilege which strangers have 
in Venice, if tbe letter of the law be Ueniec^ will call into question the justice of the 
Sdl^ wUch derivei Ui tnde and profit fimn eomnene wUi dl iMtkMtt. Staugen 
were especially favoured in Venice. Staunton : We adopt the slight alteration pro- 
posed by Capcll; for the construction of the original is so jicrplexed that it seems 
impossible to extract from that any clear scn&c. Possibly, ' For the commodity that 
■tausenhftve* — bin tbe Mine frndicugMntiirith other Um fa tbeMfdaTs; tod 

infcnfled by the author to he cancelled, was carelessly inserted by the old printers, 
together with the better expression of the same idea which follows it : ' Since that the 
lidk and pioft of tbe city Oonsisleth of all mtioas.' Witboot tbis maoooaniiodadnB 
line, tbe passage is perfectly logical and easy : ' The duke cannot deny the course of 
law With us in Venice; if it be denied, 'Twill much imixrach the justice of the State; 
Since,' &c. White (ed. i): It is more in Shakespeare's free style tu repeat 'deny' 
with icfacBee to anotfier sal^eot (L «. *tbe commodity,* Ac), tbaa to write eo pracke 
a passage as Gipell's text gives Ci aukndon : For the refusal of the usual facilities 
enjoyed by strangers in Venice will bring in serious question tbe justice of the State. 
DVCE (ed. iii) : The proper punctuation of tUs paissage is very doubtfill. AlXBN: 
Cntell must be right. [ I hc >!ifncu]iy in this puzzling passage lies in determining to 
what 'it,' in 'if it he denied,' refir^. It can refer either to 'course of law' or to 'com- 
moditie.' Capell referred it to the former; Malone to the latter; and under these two 
leaden all rabseqiient commentatow ba»e, in effeei, laoged tbenidves. At prasent, I 
prefer M.alonc. — En.] 

34. iuatice] Keightley {^Exf, p. 151): I am rather dubious of 'justice,' and 
tboidid ptefer iiilimt ot tn^jte^ 

35. Since that] See Anarr, f 287; cr Ma^, IV,ui, 106; or OA, I, i, 75; or 

ZMTflV, vi, 215. 

37. bated] KotJ^E: Reduced, lowered. Cf. 'bated breath,' I, iii, 128. It should 
Bot be printed *6atei; It it mt a men nettkal contraction «f bat a distinct 
wad (cf. vake and mmtke, fte.), often ftmnd in pnae arritcn. See cxamplei in Wcl> 
itei't Ditt, 
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Well lay lor, on, pray God Bajfanio come 40 
To fee me pay his debt, and then I care not Exeunt, 

[Seem /yi] 

* 

EiUer P»rtia, Nerrijfa^ Lennso, lejjica^ and a man <if 
PurHas. 

Lor, Madam, although I fpeake it in your prefencCi 
You haue a noble and a true conceit 

0 f god-hke amity, which appeares moft ftrongly 5 
In bearing thus the abfence of yovx Lord. 

But if you knew to whom you ihew this honour. 
How true a Gentleman you fend releefe^ 
How deere a louer of my Lord your husband, 

1 know you would be prouder of the worke 10 
Then cuftomary bounty can enforce you. 

For. I ncuer did repent for doing good, 
Nor fhall not now : for in companions 

That do conuerfc and wafle the timetogethcr, 14 



40. 9H! et seq. 
Scene V. Fbpe+. Scene IV. Rowe^ 
Cepi ct M(i< 

I. a man of Aadas] a serrut of For* 

Ua's. Rowe. 

3. your'\ you F,. 



5. god like] goU like Q^. 

moJ{\ Oxa. Pope, U«n. 
T. Jluw'\Jhcm 
8. reUeft\ relitf to Rovre + . 
12, 13. ftr»,.N9r\ »f.„And^9^T> 



5. ninity] Walker ( Vert. 201): The » in ity is almost uniformly drop* in pronun- 
ciRtkNi. [Whete see many examples ; see also Abbott, % 467. As Allen says, Uta 
•tnutj' H at between Bassanb end Amfbonio^ED.] 

S. Gentleman] Clarendon : Thb is in the dative case. We, in modem English, 
use such a dative, i. e. without the preposition to, only when it comes between the verb 
«]id its accusative, as ' you send the gentleman relief.' [See also Abbott, % 394. for 
tlie oninioa «f die ptepoiilioD in rdatire wnteaect; and 1,1, 1351 II, vi, it} and 

rv, i. 406.] 

9. louerj Malone : In Slialcespeare's time tiiis was applied to those of the same 
•ea who bad an eMeem for each odier. Ben Jeoaon ooociiidea one of Us letten to Df 
Donne by telling him : < He is his true lover.' See oar anthoi'a SmmetSt panint; alw 

•bosom lover,' line 19 in this Scene. 

II. Ecclks: Than such common acts of bounty as you are in the continual habit 
of pg fa i Mtog can Incline yon <|» it, Classmdon: Vontroiddliepnadcroftlicworic 

than ordinm' benevolence can constmtr vnu to b?. 

14. waste] IIaluwell: Here used in its primitive sense, to consume, spend, pass, 
not neoeMarily with any idea of nnprafitaMcpeia. RouB: Of. Hilton [Smiuitt Mt 
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VVhofe foules doc beare an ei^al yoke of loue, 15 
There muft be needs a like proportion 
Of lyniaments, of manners, and of fpirit ; 
Which makes me thinke that this Attikomo 
Being the bofome louer of my Lord, 

Muft needs be like my Lord* If it be fo, 20 

How little is the coft I haue befbowcd 
In purchafing the femblancc of my foule; 
From out the ftate of hcUifh cruelty, 

This comes too neere the praifmg of my felfe, 24 



■5> <9f«']F,,Cap.Dyoe,C6lLiG. ^gaB 

Q,. e^ual Q, et cet. 

17. I^'Hianunts,'\(^¥^^. Iitua$unUs, 
Q,F,F . tauamtnts WaiK Johns. 

19. Id pareotbais, Q^. 



19. io/bme Imtr} tt/tme biter 

Pope + , Ktly. 

22. /auJe ; ] /ot4Je, Q,. /uid F,. 

23. tmdfy^ frmdfy, Rowe. a-mH^f 
Pope, cruelty fOtSL wtstfy* Q|( Gun* 
Glo. Cla. VVb. u. 



Lmi/rence) : ' Help waste a suUcB day;' where, honretor, the idea of *ldniag tine ' ia 

more evident than here. 

15. egalj Sri%£VENs : Commonly used for ef$utl in Shakespeare's time. [See Text. 
Noiei.] 

16. needs] See Abbott. 5 25. 

17. ^pniamenta, of manners,] Wa&burton : The wrong pointing has made this 
fine Mndment nonseoie; as implying that friendship could not only make a similitude 
of Banners, but of faces. The tine tense is, — lineamtnis ^ mammirtt L e. fam of the 
manners, which, says the speaker, must neer!'^ I e proportionate. SmVET^: The poet 
only means to say, — that corresponding propurtiuns of body and mind are necessary for 
tboae wlio spend (heir tine together. So in « ffm. tV: 'JM. Why doth the prince 
love him so tli<.n ? /h/. Because their legs are both of a bigness,' &c. Every one wiU 
allow that the Cnend of a toper should have a strong head, and the intimate of a qwrts- 
nan loeh in alUetic constitution as will enable him to acquit liimself with reputation 
in the eseidses of the field. The word 'lineaments ' was used leith great laxby hy 

our ancient writers Tr. The leameJ nnd tn,f Assertion of the Original, Life, fit. of 
King Arthur^ translated from the Latin of John Leland, 1582, it is used for the human 
ftane in general. Speaking of tlie lenofal of that prince^ bones, he calls tliem *Av* 
thur's lineaments three times translated j' and tqjati-, ' all the lineaments of them remain- 
ing in that most stately tomb, saving the shin hones of the king and queen,' &c. .^gain 
in Greene's Farewell to FMU [vol. ix, p. 255, cd. Grosart], 'Nature had so curiously 
performed his charge in the lincamenis of his l»die.' Again in Chapman's iyik JUadf 
' Took the weariness of fight From all his nerves and lineaments.' .\gaintn the 7kMt(^ 
third Iliad : * So overlabour'd were His goodly lineaments with chase of Hedor.' 
33. From out] See Abbott, § 157. 

23. cruelty] I cannot but think that misery of Q, is the purer text. Is it not to» 
soon for Portia to know the full depth of Shylock's 'cmel^ ' ? The Utter banknipt^ 
of a Royal Merchant is misery enough. — Ed. 

24. the pralaing] For the tubstantive use of the robsl with tkt before it and ^ 
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Therefore no more of it : heere other tilings 25 

Lonn/o I commit into your hands, 

The husbandly and mannage of my houfe, 

VntiU my Lords retume ; for mine owne part 

I haue toward heauen breathM a fecret vow, 

To Hue in prayer and contemplation, 3*^ 

Onely attended by Nerrijfa heere, 

Vntill her husband and my Lords retume: 

There is a monailery too miles off, 33 

2.^. heere other thingf\hrrt other tkinpt a6. Lcjrenfo] Q_,. LcKDIO 
FjF^Pope. J/ere art other tkitigs.'BMmt. hands^ hands ¥ ^. 

Hear ctktr Hfyigt. Hiirlby, Theob. cl 97. wiamtagt\ Q,. wtanage Q,. 

teq. 99. ySMMiT] aatnd ColL (MS). 



after it, see ABBariT,$93,w]icK wMidthiAitteenM toh«febe«Btoi^^ 

as colloquial. 

24, 25. Tbia cornea ... of it] Cowoen-ClarKE: There is exquisite subtlety and 
wfinemeii l of modotjr in dua paMaee. Tkcve k fba ddicaqr of a xektA tliat dicada 
even to tli'iclaim merit lest it seem to im;ily that there exists merit to be disclaimed; 
and there is the sensitiveness of a profound love:, which feels it a kind of egpism to 
laud that being who ii but anodier self. 

25. heere] THEOBAtDi Portia, finding that her idtecttDa a come too near self- 
praise, says, She'll say no more of that sort ; but call a new subjecL Thia was also 
suggested by Dr Thirlby. [See Nichols's Lit. Hist, ii, 225.] 

27. IniabMidiy] See 'BoRuwiag ddOs the ed^ of ImsbaDdqr/— HSMt. I, iii, 77; 
and, 'There's husbandry in heaven,* MaA. II» i» 4. CLAUOmONi Slewaidsbip; 
oixovo/ifa in the literal sense. 

37. mannage] See Abbott, §451, for a lilt ofvforiaated as MunlyShalHSiieaM. 
to whkh < we should append atim or ^Ukimt -mrt or 'h^. Almost all of these wonb 
come to us through the French.' 

29. aecret] Coluer (ed. ii) : Sacred, says the old (MS); perhaps he himself mis* 
heard the wnid, or perlia]ia it was a variation by the ador wboia lie saw. There is im 
reason for disturbing the old text. 

32. her husband and my Lordaj Compare 'As soul and body's severing,'— 
Hm. VIII: II, iii, 16; 'ShaU be joor love and laboor's reoompeose,'— ^6:*. //.• II» 
Si* 6% dted by Abhott, § 397, who sqpt that •ptoUbly this idiom arises partly from 
the readiness with which a compound phrase connected by a conjunction is regarded 
as one and inseparable.' See also Walker (Ot/ i, 21S), or Schmidt {Lex. p. I4I9» 
S6). 

33. monastery] Th. Elze {Sh-Jahrh. xiii. p. 143): >{onastcries there were in 
abnndaoce at that time everywhere in Italy, but as it ha^tpens there really was a Con- 
vent not far fitm the locality sdeded by the poet for Befanool. Aboot three English, 
or Italian, miles from Str&, landwards from the right l>ank of the Brenta, lay the village 
of Saonara. Here, in the 16th Centur)', stood a Benedictine Convent, whose occupants, 
it is true, in 155S united with the Nuns of the same order at St Anna's in Padua, but the 
Convent baildinpanrnved down to the pmeateeotuiy. [Dr Karl Ebe maintains that 
Befanont most have been on the banks of the Brenta; and Th. Elze, in this leaned 
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And there we w ill abide. I doe deftre you 

Not to denie this impofition, 35 

The which my loue and fome neeeflity 

Now layes vpon you. 

Larmf, Madune, with all my hearl^ 
I fliall obey you in all faire commands. 

Por. My people doe already know my mind^ 40 
And will acknowledge you and lejjtca 
In place of Lord Bajfanio and my felfe. 
So far you well till wc fhall meete againe. 

Lor. Faire thoughts & happy houres attend on you. 

leJIL I wifh your Ladiftiip all hearts content 45 

Par, I Uianloe you for your wiHi, and am well pleas'd 
To wiih it backe on you : &iyouweU leffka, ExetmL 
Now BiUtkafir, as I haue euer found thee honeft true, 
So let me finde thee dill : take this lame letter. 
And vfe thou all the indeauor of a man, 50 
In fpeed to Mantua, fee thou render this 



34. w will^ will «w Qt. Cun. Glo. 

Qa. R'.fe, Wh. ii. 

37. laj'ts'\ lay lian. llal. 
jnm\ me Q,. 

41. <uino^t'l(iif^e'] acknmeledg F^. 

43. So...wli^ So fare ynt vmU 
FfQ,. And /It fimwa Gun. Glo. 
Cla. Wh. ii. 

46. flea£d'\ 'fris'd Warf). conj. 

47, 4& IinMCiid/Nif.*.»AiAlaMr«... 



lyw Walker. 

47. faryotnveIt'\ farrwfU (^^. 

48. Now Balthafer] Seiurale line, Pope 

et sc<i. 

Ballhafcr] Balthazar Ff. 
honrji true'\ honeft-true Dvcc, Cam 
Xtljri Glo. Del. Cla. Rife, Wli, n. 

50. tht i$^dea»ur\ tk' irndtuo ur 

51. JMmAw] FaAia Tbeoik «tMq. 



Emy, nanom die locality to Uie oeigbboariiood of Dnio, iroond wbicb, tram La lOim 

to Stri, on both banks of the Brenta, the magnificoes of Venice had, and sdU hme^ 
their j^alatial residence?. Belmont, therefore, must be .<iupjx>setl to have l>ccn not far 
from the high road between Padua and Fusina, because Lorenzo met Salerio on the 
load fiom Venice with the Utter from Antbooio, and the park gate where Poitia't 
coaclt awaited her, mii-t hcen on or near a hitrhway fit fur tnivcl. HenCC^ Tk. 
Else*t ailasioD to Sti& in the extract which I have Just given. — £0.] 

48. llMe] Nolc the Imtant diai^ of mUtm^ to a aemnt Pottia OMt dUaflj 
«Im to NoriaM, but NaiiM invariably, X think, •ddvenea Portia SeeI.B, 
3S.-Kn. 

4i>. honest true] Walker [Crt/. i, 23): Wnie hotuU-true. See also ABBOTT, 
5 3^ for panllel inatancea where * (wo aiQeetivea are oowbined, tlw fint being a kind of 

adverb qualifyir.i; the second.' 

51. MantuaJ Theobald: 'Tis evident to any diligent reader that we must restore, 
M I have don^-^In apeed to Adiaa;' it wia there^and not at *libntaa,' Bdlario 
Uv'd. So aftenvards : * A neaaenger, with Ictteia finm the Doctor, new cone from 
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Into my cofins hand, Doflor Belario, 52 
And looke what notes and garments he doth giue thee^ 
Bring them I pray thee with iiiiaj^in'd fpeed 
Vnto the Trane6l, to the common Ferrie 55 

52. cofim-^ cc/m JROf, Dd. OolL iiwWli.iL 

55. TroMM?} Traject Rowe-t-, Sing. 

PaJua* And apiin : 'Came you from I'aJuj, from Bdlario?' And a{;;ain : 'It 
comes ficoffi Padua, from Bellario.' Besides, Padua, not ' Maotua,' is the place of 
«dneittioii jfor (he Gvil Lnr in Italf . 

52. cosinft] Kbichtley : This woid WM iiMd» in its piiautive Mate of Mu»iv« 
guinnts, of any one that was akin. 

54. imagin'dj Stekvens : That is, with celerity like that of imagination. So in 
die ClKm liefon IfeM, V: III : «Tlias villi \ua^t wii^ gar iwlft scene fliei.* 

Again, in Flam I, v, 30: *Wing^ as swift As meditation.' ECCLES : Here, however, 
I tDcUnc rather to think it is put for imagitu^U. Abbott, $ 375 : The passive parti- 
ciple if often used to signiiy not UnC wUeh «ttr end lir, bat Oat which was, and, there- 
fore, can be hereafter. In odw WCldl, W is ttsed for -l^U. 

55 Tranect] StkkvrnS: This appears to be derived from /y-awar*-, and was prob- 
ably a word current in the time of Shakespeare, though I can pcodtice no example of 
it. CAPiix((7to.): AFeRf-erFuaage4»att poMt^fraoBaomeia^^ 
Wor l (/ that Import, springing of — tranare, to swim or paj>s over, that does not appear 
in their Dictionaries. £In his NoUs, p. 67, Capell says :] Of this word's sense, and 
derivation yoo have the Editcc'i opintoB at large in the Glouary; to which integrity 
calls upon him to add that no example is found of it: notwithstandiiv which, the word 
must be adher'd to, and not it's sul»stitute — traject, a word that has some examples, but 
not many, and signifying — place of passage ; whereas ' tranect ' i;> — vehicle, and ex- 
plain'd ao bj die Foet lumadf to the voy wwda it ia foUow'd by. MaxjOMb: IWaty 
miles from Padua, on the river Brenta, there is a dam or sluice to prevent the water of 
that (iver from mixing with that of the manhes of Venice. Here the passage-boat ia 
dmwn out of the river, and lifted over the dam by a crane. From hence to Venice 
this distance is five miles. PcAapc some novel-writer of Shakespeare'a time ia%iit 
have called (hi-? dam by the name of the 'tranect.' See DuCangc in v. Trana. 
Knight : No other example is found of the use of this word in English, and yet there 
ia fitde doobt (hat Ae wofd if oonccL Tratutrt and h wuuu t* aw in te ip i e te d by Phrio 
not only as to draw, which is the common acceptation, but as to pass or swim aver. 
Thus, the • tranect ' was, most probably, the lovf-bcat of the ferry. IBID. {/Uust.) : If 
Shakespeare had been at Venice (which, from the extraordinary keeping of the play, 
a|>pean tlie most natural w p po ai t i on), he must surely have had some situation in his 
eye for Belmont. There is a ' common ferry ' at two places, Fij-^inn and Mestre. The 
Fusina ferry would be the one if Portia lived in perhaps the most striking situation, 
uder the Eoganean HiUb. Bat the M eatve ferry ia the moat convenient medhm be> 
tween Padua and Venice. There is a large collection of canal-crafl there. It is eight- 
een English miles from Padua, and five from Venice. Supposing Belmont to lie in the 
plain N.-W. fixmi Venice, Balthazar might cut across the coontiy to Padua, and mee* 
Bordn at Mestre, while ahe travelled tUther at a lady's apeed^H[a(tinean 7]. Him- 
TER (i, 328) : The ferries at Venice were called tragheiti, trajects, as we learn from 

Coryat {Crudities, i, 2lo): 'There are in Venice thirteen ferries or passages, which 
za 
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Which trades to Venice ; waftc no time in words, 5^ 
But get thee gone, I (hall be there before thee. 

Balth. Madam, I goe with all conuenicnt fpeed. 

Por. Come on Ntrijfa^ I haae worke in hand 
That you yet know not of; wee^U fee our husbands 60 
Before th^ thinke of vs ? 

Nerrijfa. Shall they fee vs f 

Portia. They Ihall Nerrijjld ; tMit in fuch a habit, 
That they fliall thinke we are accomplifhed 

With that we lacke ; He hold thee any waiter 65 
When we are both accoutered like yong men, 

56. Ttwrds"] Tifort/ Q^. 65. iv^af Rowc ii + , Stcev. Mai. 

57. tAff] get kee Fg. 66. seccuUred} apparreld Q,, Fk>pe-i-. 

58. [Exit. Q,. tfrmcOm/Roire, Cap. ct scq. 



fhev commonly call Trsighetti.' Haii twell : 'And that men may passe spccilily, 
be&ides this bridge, (here be thirteen places called traghetit, where boats attend called 
gmtUtt whidi, bdng of incredible aomba; readj paiiac^ to all men.'— Moiy* 

son's //iWrarj', i, 77. ' Trancct ' is protiahly a corruption. StNGER : I adopt Rowe's 
alteration, which corresponds with tragketto^ as explained by Flock), in v. ' a /erru^ a 
passage, or gozell over, or from, shore to thoie;* and with the Latin /tr^^rrter, which ik 
quite in Shakespeare's manner u> liave in mind. STA17NTON : ' Tranect ' is probably a 
misprint for traject. Whitk: 'J'rajfct^ may be correct on the authority of Corjat. 
Keiumtley {Exp. 152) : Rowe, I think prc^rly, reads Traject. Coluer : The (MS) 
nakei no diange^ and none it neceetary. Dvcs and Clamnook: Rowe*! iW^SwT !■» 

perhaps, the ri^ht rcn iin;: C( >wden Clarkf. : The Italinn iranare or trainare also 
means to draw or dra^ ; and it is possible that the Venetian ferry-boat was drawn 
tfaroogh the water by a proccM itiD in me in some placet. One of the present Edbon 
saw a ferry-boat at Rotterdam made to traverse the stream, from the man on board lay- 
ing hold of a mix- Mrnincd across the canal for the purpose. Karl Elzk { Essays, 1873, 
p. 279) : The terry tu Venice was at that time at Fusina, at the moutli of the Brcnta. 
The nonieniical word 'tnnoct' proves that copyist and eonpositoif poMeiiod no 

knowledge of this word, and still le« of the thing itself. Even the word trajed, cor- 
rectly restored by Theobald, is not a genuine English word, otherwise the poet would 
not have added tfie explanation, 'the common ferry,' which he surety did, only to raako 
the meaning clear to his readcn and licarcrs. Wliat visitor does not here at once recog- 
ni/e tlie Venetian traghctto ftragetto) ? And whence did the poet get a knowle<K:e of 
the traghctto? Coiyat is out of the question, and VeceUio, even if we knew (hat 
Shakespeare had read the book, which we do not, has not a word about the t ta ghetto^ 
so that the disbelievers in an Italian journey of Shakespeare cannot account for his 
knowledge by any other means than by oral communication. [Else contends, in this 
fine fnor. on Tkt Sttffued Tiwtb tfSM^speart, that the rimpkal of aU exphnac 
tions of this exact local knowledge of Itaty it that Sbakopeare had Unadf joancyed 
thither.— Ed] 

66. accouteredj Although this word ha& been generally adopted since the da)'s of 
G^dl, lank not auR thai ^(j^wryf/ of <^ it not the more satasCMtaqrwo^ Ifltatia 
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ACT HI. SC. iv.] THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 



He proue the prettier fellow of the two. 
And weare my dagger with the brauer grace. 

And fpeake betweene the change of man and boy, 

With a reede voyce, and turne two minfing ileps 

Into a manly ftride ; and fpeake of frayes 

Like a fine bragging youth : and tcU quaint lyes 

How honourable Ladies fought my loue, 

Which I denying, they fell ficke and died. 

I could not doe withall : then He repent, 



67 



75 



70 



70. miH/mi>'\ mincing Q,. 



Cap. Steer. MaL'9ek mtAai F^Kom* 



75. witAa//] Q(i F,F,. wtk dSTRmraa i, Vv. «t teq. 



had in mind the Doct r's cap anr? gown wliich Dr Bcllario was to send her, I doubt if 
the would speak of them as atrau/ran^n/t. On the other hand, she refeis, almost io 
tbe nine facetth, to her daggex and M tlioiq;h die were to be dieawd like a bragging 
Jack. Hence I am inclined to pnier Q,, which obviates all difiicuhio. 

The Elizabethan audiences seemed to find r<iy>cial pleasure in seeing female cha- 
racters disguised as men, to judge from the lightness with which, throughout the drama, 
woflaen dipped into doolilet and bote. RoaaHnd and Imogen oecor to n it once; in 
Beeninont avA I ktchcr there are many more of these di5puise=; than in Shakespeare, 
e. Aqiatia in TAe Maid's Traged/, Euphrasia in PhilaiUr, Alathc in Tht Night' 
§VkSter, and in L«v^s PUgrimagt Hieodann neliiBi lier disguise frem her lint enimnce 
down to the Fifth .\ct. and Leoeadia fiom her fint eninncedown to the very laat scene 
of the Fifth Act. — Fd. 

72. quaint] Dyce: Ingenious, artful, clever. 

75. do* withall] In a note on Mtaa. ftr Mtas, Steevene, under the pieodonyn^ 

Collins, shows that this phmse w.xs at times usetl indelicately. In a note on this 
present passage, ' Collins ' refers to his former note with the implication that Portia so 
uses tlie phrase here. Whereupon Gifford, in a note 00 Jonaon's SUmt fVpman, V, 
1, 39, thus vindiades the phiase^and Foitia, with soeh proof as has been accepted by all 
editors and commentators ever since: ' T11 one of the jireltiest speeches surely that ever 
was penned, that of Portia to Nerissa, she describes the appearance she shall make and 
the la n g n sf f die shall bold when necontred like a man." The line I ooold not do 
Mithal," or rather, a corruption of it, the commentators, who are alwa)'s routing in the 
mire of impurity, explain in the most indecent manner. I will not say of Portia, as ot 
Deidemona, that her *< motion blushed at herself," yet she was assuredly a woman of 
inodeilj, and therefore little likdy to use the language of a brothel, or to attribute the 
manners of f^nc tn the "honourable ladia who sii\ifj!i! l;t-r lovr " 'Ilic fact is that the 
phrase, so shamelessly misinterpreted, is, in itself, perfectly innocent, and mean^ neither 
more mt leas Aan, 1 vaava mot hklf it. In Marie Artimr^ where Gobever is 
accused of poisoning one of the Knights of the Round Table, the King says to her, 
** None of them will sqr wdl of you, nor none of them will doe battle for you, and 
diat fhall be great sbumder for yon in this court. Alas \ said the queen, Icanmct dee 
witAeU," (I cannot help it,) "and now I mim sir Launcdot," Fait III, c. 108. In 
the trial of Udall, lord Anderson says: "You had as go- '1 -^ny you were the author." 
LWaJJ. " That will not follow, my lord: bat if you think so, J taimai do witkal" {\ 
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And wifli for all that, that I had not kil'd them ; 76 

And twentie of thefepunie lies He tell, 

That men fhall fweare I haue difcontinued fchoole 

Aboue a twelue moneth : I haue within my minde 

A thoufand raw tricks of thefe braggmg lacks, 80 

Which I will praflife. 

Nerri/l Why,fhaU weeturnetomeii? 

Portia* Fie, what a queftioos that ? 
If thou wert nere a lewd interpreter : 



78. / iiowr] Tvt Fope-I-, Dyw iii, 

Huds. 

79. moneth'^ month Q,. 
Ihaut] rve Djct Hi, Hods. 
wMm] m Pope+. 



82. IVAy} Om. Pope + . 

8j. fuf/lums"] qutstion's Q, Fj ct seq. 

84* nert\ ntar Kowe et seq. 

imterfrOtr ittUrprtUrl Rovrc 



cannot help it). — Statt Triab, fol. wjL I, p. 162. And in that excellent old play, llie 
Little French Lawyer, Dinant, who is reproached by Qerimont for not silencing the 
music, which endangered his safety, replies : "I cannot do withal;" (I cannot help it;) 
** I have spoke iad spoke; I am bettayed and lost too." I make no apology for this 
lonf; note. Shakespeare is in erery hand ; and it is therefnre incumbent on all those 
who feel a due respect for youth and innocence, to take every oppoituoity of removing 
the nnparities with which hit p«cea aie wantonlf ovecchaiged. At the sense of the 
WKds is now fully ascertained, we have a right to expect that the stupid and indecent 
comments of Collins and others on it shall be henceforth omitted. " IVUAal, the read* 
ing of the old copies," Mr Malone tells us, "was corrected" (corrected, withamt- 
gesoeel) **to with aOhflt* Bope." Notwithstanding this cheering an i r s n c e , the 
future editors of Shakespeare will do well to let him speak his own language, and to 
print the line as it stands above, and as it ought always to have stood : ** 1 could not do 
irithaL*' ' DvcB {Remarks, p. 57) : Though after GUIbid's deditfe nole, diis phnss 
is not likely to l)e again misinterpreted, I may cite the following passage from Pals- 
gnve's Lesclarciutment de la Lang. Fr. 1530: « I can nat 1/0 vnthali, a ihyog lyetb 
. nat in me, or I am nat in iaulte that a thyng is done,' Fol. clxxx (Table of Vcibcs). 
Haluwell : A very common phnse^ aqoivalent to I could not help it, it was not my 
fiuilt. ' If he Ixiarc displeasure agaynst me, I can nat do withal. Sil indigne centre 
mtfy, j'e nen fuit mays' — Falsgnve, 1530. 'l*he phrase occurs mure than once in 
Floiio^ StetmdFhOu, 1591. 'Beare witoes, mf msaten, if hee dye of a swifet, I 
cannot doo withall; it is his owne seeking, not mine,' — Nash's //ave with You to 
Saffron IVaUtHt 1 596. See futther examples in Middleton's IVorkst iv, 26^ ed. 
Dyce; Webstei's Works, iii, 215, ed. Dyce. There is a proverbial plinse: *to look 
as if one could not do withal,' which has a diffisent signification. See instances 
of it in Pick's ROum VotufttOitt 1639^ P* 37; Hi^ipood's Latt Lmietukisrt WUeAtt, 
1634. 

78. That] For other instances of die osoisnon of j» belcice tkta, see ABMrr, § 183, 

or /.ear, IV, vii, 47 ; I/am. IV, vi, 211. 

80. lacks} Malone: In our author's time, a term of contempt. See Much A,io» 
[« i, 186. 
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Ifti 



But come, lie tdl thee all my whole deuice 
When I am in my coach, which flayes for vs 
At the Parke gate ; and therefore haftc away, 
For we mufl meafure twentie miles to day. 



EieunL 



«5 



85. M|»] M|r «f 



85. all my wbolej Claukdon : A similar p lcon awa occun in / Hen, VI; I, ^ 
126. 

86. coach] Halliwbll: OMdiei liad become exceedingly common at the time 
this pr«ent Comedy was wTittcn; and in 1601 was introduced into Parliament a bill 
' to restrain the exccs&ive use of coaches within this realm of England.' It should be 
recollected that Pcrtta is not speaking of Venice. In that dtf there were no coaches. 
Sec Conat's CruJitirs, 161 1, p. 225. [From the following note of Th. Elze (.SSI. 
Jahrbutkt xiii, 1 48), it would seem that Shakespeare is a better authority than the <0d> 
combiui Lqse-iheldier/ u Ton Cat7«t called Unidf : * In 1563 there wen cooch* 
makers {carrozz/ri ) in W-nice, who with the SaddlcSB fanned a bnnch of the Guild 
of Upholsterers. By a law of Venice of 8 October 1562 no coaches were allowed to 
have silk cushions or covers, or any lavish expense of gold or silver, except for the 
Iwndlee of the ooadi-^oen, imder pendly of ao dneele fine Ibr ewcqr iafiiedoa «f dw 
law.'] 

88. twentie milea} Eccles: This is, it may be presumed, nearly the whole dis« 
tanoe froea Bebsont to Veidee. Eue i^Eaayt, p. 279) : Thb nay be spoken ek 
dom, and she vrishes, perhaps, by * vegne statement to conceal the tiue state of tbio^ 
Twctny, like forty, very frequently indicates an indefinite number. It is however, an 
exceedingly remarkable cotncidence that the distance between Venice and Dok> [one 
«f the poadile localities of Bdnoot] k esaedj twen^ Italfan ndlei, and die ttalian 
mile is the same as the English. Can Shakespeare have known thi<:, and is hi? state- 
ment, after all, to be taken literally ? {^Portia just before speaks of teUing ' twenty puny 
Km.* IIal|in eomends thai Venice is only ten nules away, and dut *tweniy niics* 
■waas to Venice and back agiin. See *Dai«tionof the Acdon* in Appeadis^BD.| 
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[Scene K] 
Bntfr CUmne and lijjlieeu 

ClavjH. Yes truly ; for looke you, the finncs of the Fa- 
ther are to be laid \ pon the children, therefore I proniife 
you, I feare you, I was alwaies plaine with you, and fo 
now I fpeake my agitation of the matter : therfore be of 5 
good cheere, for truly I thinke you are danm'd, there is 
but one hope in it that can doe you anie good, and that is 
but a kinde of baftard hope neither. 

Je£Sea* And what hope is that I pray thee ? 

Clrnv. Marrie you may partlic hope that your iather 10 
got you not, that you are not the Icwes daui^htcr. 

I<\f. That were a kinde of baftard hope indeed, fo the 
fins of my mother Ihould be vifited vpon me. 

Clow. Truly then I feare you are damned both by fa* 
ther and mother : thus when I (hun Salla your lather, I 15 



Scene VI. Pope-f . Scene V. Cap. et 
acq. 

1. [A garden. Cap. 

Enter Clowne... J Enter Launcelot 

2, &c. Oo,] I-iun. Rowe. 

3t 4. prvmi/e y<m\ fromi/e yt Q,, Cam. 



Glo. Cla. Huds. Wh. ii. 

5. be of] be a Q,Q,. be o' Cap. 

6. llure u] ther is Q^. 

8, 13. bajlard hope] iafiard hope ir^, 
Rowc. 

15. / /7ii/n'] you JJiun Ro\vc + . 
15,16. J /aUy you /ail Komt. 



4. fum you] For other intaiieet of the oniarion of the pvepodtioa, tee AnBorr, 

5 200. 

5. ablation] £ccl£s: C<^atw» is probably the word about which Launcelot 
U w Mi eig here. 

12, so] Staunton: *So* mtAns in that case. 

12, &c.] Charlks Cowdkn Clarke {Sh. Characters, p. 406) : I have no desire to 
hypercriticise, or to see more in our poet than he himself intended ; but the veiy circum- 
•taaoe of Jcniai^ ttiflin; wkh the Chnni upon her co w c ni oD fiom the fiddi of her 
firtfaer^ slriking!v h.vninnizef; with her c;encTnl tnne of character. SVic would have 
turned Mohammedan, or Buddhist, or Spinning Derviab, or Spinning Jenny, or spin- 
ning anything, and dsoced %. polka et her new feMi ; ffimsj, thoughtless, and niMtehk. 

15. Scilla] Malone: Alluding to the well-known line of a modern Latin poet, 
FhilipjHr Gualtier, in his poem entitU 1 .Mexandreis : ' Incidis in Scyllam, cupiens viiarc 
Chaiybdim.' Stkkvens : Philip Guaitier de Chatilloa (afterward bishop of Megata) 
was bom toward the fatter end of the lath Centmj. In the fifth book of hie hereie 

Pueiri, D:irius {who, escaping from Alexander, fell info the hands of I?c':su';^ thus 
apoatrophized : ' Quo tendis ioertem Rex peiiture fiigam ? nescis, heu ! pcidite, nescis 
Qaeni fng^ hoitea ineunia dam Inpt hoaiem: Inddia in SqrUam, ci^iienf nlaie Gia^ 
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ACT m, sc. v.] Tff£ MERCHANT OF VENICE 183 

fiUl into Char^dis your mother ; well, you are gone both 16 
waks. 

lef, I (hall be &u'd by my husband, he hath made me 

a Chriflian. 

Cbw, Truly the more to Uame he, we were Chrifti> 20 

ans enow before, c'ne as many as could wel line otie by a- 
nothcr : this making of Chriflians will railc tlae price of 
Hogs, if wee grow all to be porke-eaters, wee (hall not 
Hiortlie haue a ralher on the coales for money. 

£11^ Loreiuso* 25 

lef, He tdl my husband LaneeUt what }rou &y, heere 
he comes. 

Lorctt. I fhall c^row iealous of you Ihortly LaneeUt^ 
if you thus get my wife into corners? 

lef. Na\', >'ou need not feare vs Lorenzo, Launcelet 30 
and 1 are out, he tells me flatly there is no mercy for mee 
in heauen, becaufe I am a lewes daughter : and hee fiues 
you are no good member of the common wealth, for 
in conuerting lewes to Chriflians, you raife the price 
of Porke. 3$ 
Loren. I (hall anfwere that better to the Common- 
si. fnowy enough RowC. 28. iealous'\ iealious Q^. 

^tu as"] in as Q,. 36-38. An overlooked fiagment of the 

a6. LuKclet] Launcelet QaQ,* Old Flay which Sh. rewrote. Ed. cooj. 

27. «iM«r.] e0met 

lybdiiD.' The ludior of the line In question (who w«s vnlcnown to Ehnmus) was fim 

MCCItaincd hy Galeottus Maitius, who died in 1476, and wc leam fruni ilcnncus Gan- 
davcnsis Jf Srrit-t'nhus Ecc!etia-ti-i^ (i. e. llcnr)' of Cauntl that tlie Alcxandrcis had 
been a common school-book. IIaluweix gives many examples of the proverbial use 
of dut alhiaim, ^Hndi Ve^ luw inade fimullH- to evay tcbool-boy, and adds: *T1ieie 
is an old Somenctshiie pioveA of « riarilar effect: "He got ootof dtenu^yaodfieil 
into the pucluj." ' 

18. baaband] RBNLsy: I>Vom SkPnit, / CSwiMImw, vii, 14: 'The onbelieving 

wife b aanctified by (he husband.' 

21. cnow] Clarendon: * Ftiow' seems to be penerilly used of numbers, enough 
of quantity. I'he same distinction holds in some provincial dialects where both forms 
are still current. 

24. coales] Halliwell: A 'rasher on the coals' a fnv. nritc article nf food 
in Shakespeare's time» and is mentioned with the red-heiring as a capital incentive foe 
the fanrer of wine in Naah*» Pkfu FmOutt, 1592. *The mjfMicat hkn^ppUdr cf 
rashers o' th' coals.'— Deelter^ Gutt*t Hvmkt^ 1609. 

36^1* See Appendix, p. ^I. 
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wealth, than you can the getting vp of the Negroes bet- 37 
lie : the Moore is with childe by you LaunceUt} 

Qew. It is much that the Moore ihould be more then 

reafon : but if fhe be lefTe then an honeft woman, fliee is 40 
indeed more then I tooke her for. 

Loren. How euerie foole can play vpon the word, I 
thinke the bcft grace of witte will fiiortly turne into fi- 
lencc, and difcourfe grow commendable in none onely 
but i'anais : goe in firra, bid them prepare for dinner ? 45 

CUw, That is done fir,they haue all ftomacks? 

Lamu Goodly Lord, what a witte-fnapper are you, 
then bid them prepare dinner. 

Qow* That is done to fir, ondy couer is the word 49 

38. Moort ii\ Maoris Q,. Good my Anon. (ap. H«l.). 

43. «lr«wn/]««Mr!/Hn. 4B.Mm]/ImQ^ 

44. on*ly'\ Om. Rowe ii + . 49. That w] TkatU Q,. 
47. GooeUyl Good Fope-f, CoU. iii. U fir\ too fir Y ^tlL9ll\. 



39. nam] Stbsvuis: So in 71r /Mr MaUoftkt Wat, 1631: 'And far yon 
Moon thus much I mean to say, I'll sec if more I eat the more I may.' 

40. IcMC] Catbll (ii, 6S} : A change of < less ' into mart makes the jingle fuller. 
Haujwiu.: The ori^nl better cxpraM* the ■pemkei's ■nrarii^ wajr of bhiiidaiiig. 
Staunton: The qnibble here on ' more * and • less,' petty as it is, has been repeated in 
Tit. And. : ' Nurse. O, tell me, diil you see Aaron the Moor? Amm. Well, mmn or 
less^ or ne'er a whit at all, Here Aaron is,' &c. 

45. Bub p. ito) ; Tlib conwt Ma o n is uqMitioaafaljr the pfdude to 

the penalty imposed on Shylock in tbe Trial scene ; it gives, as it were, tlie cliord 
and kqr-note to it. Herein hes iu importance, otherwise it would be an idle excres- 
eenee. But wbit is the ke)^no(e7 When we femember LMmcekt'i ridienloat iBii* 
sions to cheiromancy and to dreams, it might not, perhaps, be easy to discern here in 
hit talk with Jessica anything deeper than witty derision of Theology and the conver- 
iioa of Jews. As far as the convenion of the Jews is concerned, it is not impossible 
that some conlemporary incident may have given point to Shikeqieeie'B wk end fim. 
Be this, however, as it may, the serious correlative to this humorous treatment of the 
subject can scarcely be other than that here, under the jingling of the Qown's bells, 
Shehespewe ei tproies Mi own personal disepprotel of tiie relipoas convciiion impoied 
on Shylock. And, moreover, no baptism will help the Jew in fhe least; spite of his 
assmoed Christiani^, he is, and will remain, damned. To Shakespeare the main 
Iptag of ret^ion it dte practice of duty and morality, not dogmas. Henoe, lie couU 
not potsibly have e p pw M red of Shylnck's treatment, either by the State or by society. 

47. Goodly] TVRWHITT: Surely this should be corrected, as it is by Pope. Far- 
mer: It should be: Good y* Lord! Haujwku.: There does not appear to be any 
dew aecetsily for akentkm. Aubn: I have heeid In New Eng^aadi *0^^m<^ 
T nrrl" and goody P (Lord or God euphemistically supprweil.) FanMT nULjr, 
therefore, be nearly right— i. e. Goo^ Lord may be right. 
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Loren. Will you couer than fir ? 50 

Claw. Not fo fir neither, I know my dutie. 

Loren. Yet more quarreling with occafion, wilt thou 
(hew the whole wealth of thy wit in an inftant ; I pray 
thee vnderftand a plaine man in his plaine meaning : goe 
to thy fcllowes, bid them couer the table, ferue in the 5$ 
meaty and we vdll come in to dinner. 

Qow. For the table fir , it ihall be feruM in , for the 
meat fir , it (hall bee couered , for 3rottr comming in to 
dinner fir, why let it be as humors and conceits fhall go> 
ucrne. Exit Clowtu, 60 

Lor. O cicai e difcrction, how his words are fated, 
The fooic hath planted in his memory 62 

50. Ma/t] thm F^. 61. yUM] «£fiN/Ito»e. 

53. infiatU;^ mjmmtf Q^. 



50. eottcr] See It, ix, 4611 

52. occasion] Ecci.es : That is, opportunity alTordcd by another speaker to play 
upon his wotds. Clarendon : Quibbliiig oa eveiy oppoctuoity, uking eveiy oppor^ 
tnidty to owke pencne implies. SCHMIST: At oddt wiA the metter ia question, 
turning it into ridicule without KflSOO. 

6i. deare discretion] EccLES: That faculty of the mind most opposite to, and 
inconsistent with, lhi« disposition to quibble, for which Launcelot was so remarkable. 
CuutiNDONs Faculty of diMrimliniioD, wUdt Lansedot** iniwp|ilkd woida ibewcd 
him to Inclc. Sec //am. II, ii, 490 : ' Well spoken, with good acCdU and good dbcve* 
tioD.' Schmidt : Good tense, common sense, reason, wisdom. 

61. luted] JoHNSOHt I believe tbe neeaing is, \\1iat a $eria or miU of words he 
lias independent of meaning; howone VOld diaws on another without relation to the 
matter. Monck Mason: Lorenzo expresses sunrise that a fool should apply his 
words so properly. EccLES: I doubt whether Lorenzo does not mean how badiy, 
nStux tkan iMnr wiO, 'liis voids are soiled,* that is, ia haw annaliml • naoiicr those 

•good words' were connected with matter of sc\ frivolous a chanirtcr. CATKLt,: To 
Lorenzo's refiections the reader is wisb'd to pay some attention : aAer which, it is poc> 
sibie lie 1D17 be of opakn dist the poefs * play upon woids^' whidi he may have oAea 
am^'d hbD for, is lest a matter of choice in him than of indolsence to what appeals 
from these very passages to have been the taste of his times. H\i T twnx; This is 
spoken ironically, Launcclot's words being anything rather than 'suited,' or agreeing 
with the ooolext; or, perhaps, 'stdted'm^ here mean tepty«Fmny«^,< or,ho«rtliey 
are matched to !;iiit a per%-crtcd meaning. Ai.len : Lorenzo pities 'discretion' (sound, 
sober sense, and fair meaning) for tbe way in which it is 'defied' [or defeattd^di^ 
ftatu«d] by the *tiicksy woids* [fiuxiasdeally JwAnf, or d temc d up] by the fed. 
' Suited ' is equivalent to either : First, dressed-up (as an operation performed upon the 
words theznaelves)^ tricked-oitt ; or, secondly, matched (here ill- m atc h ed) with tlie 
matter. 

6s. ALtnssgpslstfM excellent fwactnations 'ThcfoollMih plaatcd in Us sbn^ 
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An Armic of good words, and I doe know 
A many foolcs that Hand in better place, 
Garniiht like him, that for a trickfie word 
Defie the mattenhow cheei'ft thou leffua^ 
And now good fweet fay thy opinion, 
How doft thou like the Lord BaJJiantfz wife? 

JcJJl. Part all exprefling, it is very meete 
The Lord Bajfanio Hue an v'pright life 
For hauing fuch a blefling in his Lady, 
He findes the ioycs of heauen heere on earth, 
And if on earth he doe not n^ane it, it 



65. Garni/hil Gami/k'dQ,. 

66. Defif^ De/tat Allen eonj. 

Pope-f. 

lelBca,] leffica? Q,. 

68. BaflianoV] F,. 

70. Baflanio] fiafliuuo F,. 



63 

^5 



70 



73 

73t 74- fteane it, U /s] F,. mean it, 
it Is F,F^, Rowe. Cap. Steev. Rann, Mai. 
KntfWh. meant it, it in Q^^. meant. In 
merit it, Jn Pope-t-, Dyce ii, iii, 
iSidB. GoB. iiL Htm U, it & Bdky. 
MMMMr it, Ikm /» et ceL 



Mjr, An ain^i* Ae.* and callt attemkii to * comspoodiiig panotiiation wfaidi he pn>- 

jiosps in IV, i, 383: 'Thou hast DOt^ left; tfie value of a ronl ' P'.d. 

64. A manjrj Abbott, %%t. A wm frsqatnUy inserted before a uumeral adjective 
tat die pupoK of indiCBthiK thst the ofajedi cnmnented «c icguded cbnecdvelf as 
me* We still say 'ascwe,' 'a fo(u)rt(een)-night.' The a in* a many men,' 'a few 
men,' is, perhaps, thus to be explained. Comi>are ' This nineteen years^—Mtat.ftr 
Meas. I, iii, 21, with 'This many summers^ — Hen. VIII ; III, u, 360. 

66. tben**!] AeeoRliiig to Sehnidf s Lot, tfiis is the oidjr imtuoe In Sbaketpeani 
of flbrrused intransitively, and, although this of itself would not be any reason for dis- 
CTf^^^g it, yet when we have a word in against which not only no possible objec- 
tion can be made, hot whkh is abo a woal, ftmiliar mode of addtaii, I ddalc we maf 
be allowed to regard cherjl with suspicion, espedaUy wiien the diwciAir /ibir«riuii,/S»^ 
and ckerjl, suggests a probable misreading. — Ed. 

73. memne it] Halliwell: This may be, possibly, an error for 'Jind it,' or some 
word of like import Staunton : Botli the Quarto and Folio are eqnalljr noinidlicp^ 
ble. Wliat can be made of ' mean it ' ? Mean ub.it ? T!ie commentators afford us 
no assistance here, although the sense is more anibiguoua than in many passages on 
which they have expended whole of eonment The allosion applies to the 
belief that suffering in thi'; life is a necessary preparation for hap; :ne?s hereafter. 
Haply we should read, ' he do not moan, it u In reason,' &c. The meaning of Jessica 
appean to lie this: It it meet Busanio live Tiituously ; for, possessing, with nch a wift^ 
tlie j0)K of Fteadisc, he could not plead suffering here as an atonenOOt for his crron, 
and, in reason, therefore, would be excluiied from heaven. Walker whose library 
was small, did not know, when he conjectured {Crit. iii, 110), ' merit it, ' 7u,' that he 
had been anti^Mled bf Bape as lar as mtrU is eoocened. 'MmtJ aaya Walker, 'in 
the sense of mereri. The word was, ]icrh.-ips, written merite, which comes nearer to 
■^meane " in appearance. At any rate, the text, as it stands, is wrong.' In a foot-rote, 
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Is reafon he lliould ncuer come to hcauen? 

Why, if two gods ihould play fome heauenly match, 75 

LnrsoM, Walkof's idnlnble editor, remarks, after giving the various teadings of the 
Q l and I'T, and after stating tli.it Pope had aotidpated Walker, ■ I should say tbit 
Ucycs's quarto [Q,] gives the uiisopliisticatcii nonsense of the MS fnrni which it was 
printed ; Roberts s £QJ boldly altered the second it to then, to gain au empty sliadow 
of tense; while F, played the same same wkh the text of Hqres's qwutto by sabrti* 

luting is for in at the beginning of the second line. An early transcriber seems to 
have corrupted m<rit into "mean it;" this vitiated all succeeding copies. The neo- 
phyte Jeaska had evidendy been reading the panUe of Lazaias and Dives. She 
preaches up a righteous life, with her father's ducats in her pxjcket.' Grant White*. 
Heyes's quarto diffen from Koberu's by having it instead of thm ; a paitial ooatctioa 
which makes nonsense, until it is cmnplcCed in die Folio by chan^ng *ht* to *Is.* 
Keightley: Here 'it' seems to mean 'to Uve an upright life;' rather a harsh con- 
struction. It is not likely that the poet used ' mean ' in the sense of ntmer, Fr., yet it 
seems to be used so sometimes in IHers Plougiiman. Clarem)o.n : I he reading of t', 
Is evidently a ooiifeonifal emendation^ Tbeie is some oonupdon in this passage fee 

which no s,-itisfn,ctor)- cmc-iiilatinn hxs been r.roj o^ci. That of r()i>e is, pcrhnjK, tlie 
moat plausible. Earn it, then, or merit tJum, nu^ht lie .suggested. Hut we rather 
leqnire a word widi the sense of apprtdaU. HtnifiON [reading merii 1/ ] : 'It* icfeii 
lo blessing, in the second line above. Roue : ' Mean it,' L e. intend to live tut upright 
life. [I have reserved CapEI.L to the last, because he gives, what is to me, emphati- 
cally the true interpretation. It was first set forth in his Glossary^ as follows : ' to mean 
it, obsetve the Mean, enjoy Blessings moderately,' and was afterward thus allnded lo in 
bis S'otes, p. 68 : • As unfit a choice as the last [that is, Pope's change of " accoulcred," 
111 ilie preceding Scene, to appareUed~\ is made by the same gentlemen in this [present 
passage] \ bat Iheii- operations on tUs line set diem Ugh in the nnk of eridcs; iat^ 

instead of weighing the speaker's reasoning, and collectii;;; h.id Ixrcn c.isily done 
from that reasoning) the undoubted and proper sense of her " mean it, " change is pro- 
ceeded to; and diefar phrase of alteration is — merU it. In beginning their next Ime: 
How co nse q n e n tlal this is to wh.it h.-vs precedetl, will not esca|>e the considcicrs hot 
the present and true reading, hi; will find .so abund.Tiitlv ; and though he may see some 
extravagance in the s'nliment ttut is convey'd by that reading, he will not be apt to 
condemn it, taking widi it die oocaiioo and speaker, and it^ affinity in extrnvagaiiee to 

the thought that come^ f'om bcr ite\t.' The same interjirct.ition occurred to Prof. Cmr. 
SOI^ who says, in a pnvatcly-printed Note, that * " mean " is the noun in the sense of 
middle between two catremes, as in **goldcn mean** (as a noon it ocenrs in I, ii, 8: 
" to be SMicd in the meane"), and in the passage before us is used as a verb, and 
the proroun "it" is used indefinitely, as was very commonly done after intransidve 
verbs, and especially after $muhs tued at verbs. .... Tliis passage therefore means that 
••if oneardrhedoMtobaerveaflsean in his pleasnreSfitisreasoii," &e.* If this be 
the true interpretation of • meaiic,' and I think it is, it may l>c noted to its credit that 
Q, alTords us an irreproachable text : * And if on earth he doe not meane it, then In 
reason he should aener oonie to heanen.' This line occasioned a discusrion in Pfttet 

Qu. 1877, 5th, viii, pp. 5, I 4, Xc, which, jicrha|>s, let tno ad<l in all due humility, 
would not have arisen had there been a new Varioram Edition at that date, wherein 
all the nolei of the Cnmmmimow oonld have been Iband on the same page with the 
test and its virions readings.!— Eih] 
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And on the wager lay two earthly women, 76 
And Portia one : there muft be fomething elfe 
Paund with the other, for the poore rude world 
Hath not her fellow. 

Loren. Euen fuch a husband 80 
Haft thou of me, as flie is for a wife. 

lef. Nay, but aske my opinion to of that? 

Lor. I will anone, firft let vs goe to dinner f 

lef. Nay, let me praife you while I haue a ftomacke ? 

Lor. No pray thee, let it ferue for table talke, 8; 
Then how fom ere thou fpeakft 'mong other things, 
I (hall digeft it ? 

lejft. Well, He fet you forth. Exeunt, 



78. Paund'\ PaxutCdQl^. 

80, 81. Etun...me\ One line, Q,. 

%\.fora-\for Q,Q.. 

82. to of] too ofY^ el seq. 

83. MOTu] ancn Q,. 

85. pray tkee\ prtthte Q,. 



86. harju fom ere"] F,. Aow fo mere Q,. 
how fo ere Q^. Acwfom ere Fj. howf ome' re 
F^. hovffoere Q,, Pope ct seq. 

'm(mg\ mong Qq. 'mongfl 

Rowe. 

87. digefi] difgefl Qq. 



78. Paund] EccLES : That is, staked. 

81. of me] Abbott, § 172: Of '\& used metaphorically with verbs of construction, 
as in the modem — ' They make an ass of me.' — Tu<<lfth N. V, i, 1 9. But of is also 
thus found without verbs of construction [as here, and in many other examples]. 

87. Note throughout this Scene the poverty of the compositor's • case,' in the substi- 
tution of interrogation marks for periods.— £u. 



Acriv.tcL] THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 



A^hts Quarhis. 



[Scene /.] 



Enter the Duke^ the Magti^eaeSt AnthomOf Baffamo^ and 
Gratiano, 

Duke. What, is Anthomo heere? 

Ant. Ready, fo pleafe your grace? 

Duke, I am forry for thcc, thou art come to anTwere 5 
A ftonie aduerfary, an inhumane wretch, 

Actus Qiurtua] Om. Qq> aelvesj thciv Enter AntooiOk guuded. 

[Scene I. Rowe. Oip. 

[The SeiuUe bouse in Venice. Tlieolk 2. Gratuuao.] Gratiuio, st the Bar. 

Venice. A Court of Jtutice. Cap. Theob. GnttuMV Sakrioo^ Sotaoio^ and 

1. Enter...Mignificoea] Ei)ter...Seim> othen. Cbp. 

tors Rowc. Enter, instate, ...Magnificocs, 5. / rtm] /'w Pope + , Dyce Hudi. 

Officen of the Couit, &c, and seat them. 6. imAt$mMu\ m k $ t ma i m* 

In CUARLF.s Kvan's rcvis-al of this play in 1858, the Dc^e wa-s irpresrntcd as 
attended by six Senatois in red i the autbohty for this is a pictiue at Hampton Court 
Pihce»wliefe (he Doge of Vemee in ilite is iceciniig Sir Hcniy Woottm, MnlMidiir 
bam James the First The picture it by Odoardo Kalletti, better known as bp 
engraver than as a pointer, who was ItTing in Venice at the time. 

Th. £lz£ {Sk. Jahrbuckf xiv, 178} : Although this Scene is comctly laid in a Court 
cf Jariioek it is inoonect that Senatora shoold appear M Judges, and tbe presence of 
T) as presidirif^ officer at least, is an anachronism. If a civil case, the proceedings 
would have been before one of tbe Supreme Courts, of which, at that time, Venice had 
t«o,eedieoiiipoacdof FofTf Ju^etiheaeellieiMUBest ^MrMiiiis«/cA)^twimUs,dat* 

ing from 1425, and nuava, dating from 1462. Over neither of lliesc did the Dc^ pre- 
side. But if a criminal case, then it lay before a Supreme Court, likewise of Forty 
Judges, entitled Quarmi/b at ertm^i^. Over tldt taller Gowt die Doge did originally 
preside, but from the time of the Doge Marco Com.uo ( 1365-67) his place waa npfdicd 

hy three Counsellors. But wlm would ever think of criticising Shakesj^eare, eren if 
Shake&pcare knew these facts, for introducing the Doge for the sake of mere scenic 
cfliMi? 

Hudson (p. 77): The Trial Scene, with its tui^tnnf^ \'icissiludes of passion and its 
hush of terrible expectation, — ^now ringing with the Jew's sharps spiteful snaps of mal- 
lee, now made aonaicel with Foillini Uralns of doqaenee, noir ludf trilh Antonio^ taD> 
der breathings of friendship, and dashed, from time to time, with Gnliiao^l iieiee Jdi 
of wrath and fiercer jets of mirth, — is hardly surpassed in tragic power anywhere ; sad 
as it forms the catastrophe proper, so it concentrates the interest of the whole play. 
4. Rea^jr] Hie answer, to Hub day, wlien ghcb are edlsd ia Coait 
%1. inhumane . . . Vncapable] Abbott, §442: Un- for modem in- ; in- for 
iM-. We appear to have no definite rule of distinction even now, since we use 
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V'ncnpablc of pitt\-, voyd, and empty 7 
From any drain uf mercie. 

Ant. I liaue heard 
Your Grace hath tane great paines to qualifie lO 
His rigorous courfe : but fince he ftands obdurate. 
And that no lawful meanes can carrie me 
Out of his enuies reach, I do oppofe 
My patience to his fury, and am arm'd 

To fuffer \\ ith a quictneffe of fpirit, 1$ 
The very tiranny and rage of his. 

Du. Go one and cal the lew into the Court. 

Sal. He is ready at the doore, he comes my Lord. 

&iier Skylaeke, 

Dm. Make roome, and let him ftand before our hot* 20 
Skj^ke the world thinkes, and I thinke fo to 



10, tl. Three lines, ending paina... 
courj (...obdurate Q,. 

la t4mt\ Uint 1-^. ta'en Rowe. 
18. Hi £r] QqKi. Cap. Sing, D)ce i. 



Cam. Ktly, Glo. Rife, CU. Wh, H. mt 
Pope et cet. 
ai. /• U^/t i«t Q,Q,. /ot0»Y^A »eq. 



•Migratctttl, u^jnUitodej iMcqoal, Mcquality. Un- seems to have been ixefcired by 
Shakeapcave twfbie / and r, which do not aOow m- to precede except in the form im-. 

•MM alto to have been in many cases retained fiun the I^tin, as in the case of 
' mer.iiiis' ' mfonunium,' &c RoLFB: Sbakctpcaic VMS both mtufoUt (six times) 
auci uncafiabU (twice). 

S. From] CuutSNDON: Ebewhere Shakespeare ahra^s uses ^ as we do, with 
•voi'!' n-i'l 'emi'ty.' Al.i.EV : We still say ' clear //iw.' ' free from.' 

S. dramj Allen : Any vety minute (juaotity, applicable equally to what is liquid 
and to what is solid. Bat as 'mercy ' is spoktn of afterward 'bj Poctia as liqidd, it is 
prababic that ShalceapeaiCi when he hare naed the word ' dram,* had in Us ound a 

10. qualifiej Dyce: To soften, to moderate, to abate, to weaken. [Cf. Cassio's 
•craftily <|nalilied' a^Otk. II,li, 5«.] 

11. obdurate] Se« Abbott, $490^ for along list of woids whcMia the aoceatia 
nearer the end than with us. 

12. And that] See AawiT, §985, for odiar iaslances Hka the present, wheie tktl 
b omitted and then insetted. Si 'Were it not thy soar leisure sweet leaver And 
that thou te.^chest.' — S<m. 39. 

13. cnuiesj Stkkvsns: It here means hatred or malUt. Knight : See Mark^ 
sr, to^ * He knew that the chief piiests had delivered him for envy.* 

16. tiranny] SrnMlDT (/.i-.r.) : Cruelty, injurious violence. 

19. Enter] Booth : Slowly, until in front of the Duke, then bow to him. Show 
peat deference to tiie Doke throughout the Scene^ hrt to none dse, except, of ooune. 
Id FMia. while she seems lo favour yonr saiL 
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That thou but Icadclt this falhion of thy inalHce 22 

To the laH: houre of act, aiul tht n 'tis thou'^ht 

Thou'lt fhcw thy mercy and rcmorfc more Itrange, 

Than is thy ftraxige appirant cruelty ; 2 s 

And where thou now exa^^ft the penalQir, 

Which is a pound of Ibis poore Merchants flefh, 

Thou wilt not onely loofe the forfeiture, 

But touch'd with humane gentlenefle and loue : 

Forgiue a moj-tie of the principall, 30 

Glancing an eye of pitty on his lofTcs 

That hauc of late fo hudlcd on his backe, 

Enow to preffe a royall Merchant downe ; 

And plucke oommiferation of his ftate 

From braffie bofomes, and rough hearts of flints, 35 



22. mallice\ Q^. tnalitt Q,. 

24. Thotilt] thoxvlt q^. Thomu'lK^y 

2^. yi range apparant \ /I range appa* 

mu F-. tirmtge-affarmt Walker, I^rce 

n. 

a6. Om. Rowe. 

txa/rjl'\ exa/ls Qq. 
S8. ke/e^ lo/e F^. Rowe+. Ec. Var. 



Kat, Coll. i. ii, Hal. Sta. 

29^ kumane'\ humaine Q,. human 
Rowe. 

30. M^/tV] moitty \' J ^. 

33. Enaw\ QqFf, Coll. Uyce, HaLWh. 
Rife, Clarke. Enough Rowe Ct CCt 

34. hujlate'\ this flates Q,. 

35. /Mi/f] Q,. yiin/ (i,ctM. 



24. remorse] rity. See O/A. Ill, iii, 426 anil 532. 

25. apparant] JuUNSON: That is, j/mM|f ; not real. 

a6. wbcre] Johnson: Tvuktnas. For other iintanew, tee Abbott, ^134 
38. loose] C01.UEK : Perhaps we ought to take this in the sense of re/ease. 13ar- 
SON Field i S''!. .SV-. /'a/.-r-^ iH, 133) : Certainly, ' T^xise' is rivht. It is a Iwnil ; and 
it to03t is the currcklivc of bind. See Alatt. xvi, 19. But lose and loose ore the same 
w(iid,andlwlh«regeiiCfall]riBtlMoldEditioiia Afwr. See, in this {1^.7,1,1,84. HaLp 

LTWEI.L: The sjxjllinj; is of no iniiiortance. To Moose,' to release, makes j;ood sense; 
bet lose, that is, give up in your own loss, lose it by your own will, seems the more 
likdy leading. Waucse [Crit. iii, 55) : Shakespeare would have written *tmuim§ 
kae,' or the like. Write loose, i. e. reltast, rentU. The *Iooie' of F, may he either 
the one or the other. Jonson, Epigram Iviii, ' .\nd so my sliarpness thou no less dis* 
joints. Than tbou didst late my sense, losing my points.' Read loosing; a play upoo 
woris. [Hacupon Lbttsom, ia a foot-note : * It would seem from this that the words 
were not merely spelt, but pronounced, alike.'] Dycf, (cd. iii) : That U, remit, release. 

30. moytiej Used by Shakespeare to express any portion. In / Hen. IV: III, i, 
961, it meaas a ttdid ; Slid it majrabo means third in Z«sr, 1, 1,6. One of the nuusy 
advantages of having the original text before us is that, a.s here, the spellillg fsklcSW 
to the scansKW. We see at once that awMsty is a dissyllable. — Ed. 

33. Bnow] See 'Chiiitisiis enow befeic* ik the preceding SceaSb 

33, royall Merchant] See III, ii, 35s. 

35. flints] See ♦multiiwdrs' II, is, 35. 
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From ftubborne Turkes and Tarters neuer tiaind 

To offices of tender curtefie, 

We all expe6l a gentle anfwer lew? 



36 



lew. I haue pofleft your grace of what I purpofej 
And by our holy Sabbath haue I fwome 
To haue the due and forfeit of my bond. 
If you denie let the danger light 



40 



42 



36. Taiitrs\ Tartan Q,9,F^ cl seq. 
39. bw.] Shf . Rowe. 



40. Sa^th'^ SaiaotA Cap. 



38. gentle] Clarendon : A pun on Cicntile is doubQe&s ticre intended. [To nic, 
dlit k doolMfiil, I do not fbcget how dotdjr Shakespene loved • pna, and luw, «t 
times, its attractions are irresbtible to him, or that, in this ven- Scene, Anthonio puns 
in his djring faiewell to Bassanio. Dr Johnsoa says that a quibble had ' a malignaat 
power over Shakespene^ iiniid,*«iid that it was to hni* the fatal OeoiMlimlbriiliidi 
he lost the world, and was content to lose it;' so that I do not ob|«6t tOftpOBhere aa 
beneath the dignity of the Doge or of the occasion, but because it seems to mar the 
gracious urbanity, and, more than all, the exquisite tact of this speech, and defeat its 
vBjr papoaah The pnNnl b not the fiiat oecaakm whea Ae Doge haa talked with 
Shyl!>ck about the bond, and ta'en great pain's to qi:n!ify his rigornus course; and he 
therefore must liave known Shylock's temper and temperament well enough by this 
tiaoelohe co n viDced tibat any disparaging aUmioik to the Hdbrewfdth (which, as a pun, 
this wotdd be) would instantly evoke a bitter spirit of implacable antagonism. — Ed.] 

39. posseat] See ante, I, iii, 65. Booth : These first eight lines should be sjyiken 
firmly, but with great respect in tone and manner. At the allusion to his oath by his 
•holy Sahhath,' the ti^ hand diodd be idied with pain opwaid, and wiOi an incli^ 
nation of the head. 

40. Sabbath] Whitb: Sabaotk of Q, has no such peculiar htness that the wocd 
of the andieBtie Edition dwoU be aet aride for k} ibr mIm«I is merdy the Hebiew 

for hosts or armies. But it is possible that Sinkespeare might have been misled by 
the expression, ' Lord God of Sabaoth,' which occurs in the New Testament, into the 
supposition that ' sabaoth ' signified something peculiarly high and holy to the Jews. 
Claukoqn: The same mistake occun in Bacon's Admmimmi tf Ztamkif, Bk. ii, 
24 : ' Sacred & inspired Diuinitic, the Sabaoth and port of all men's labours and pere- 
grinations.' Spenser also confounds the significatkm of die two words : ' But thence> 
forth an diallicat eternally With Inm that is the <jod of Sabbaodihight: [O Thou great 
Sabbaoth God, graunt me that Sabaoth's sight.]' — /a/r/V Queetu [Bk. vii, c. 8, vnper- 
fite. It is not perfectly dear to me that Spenser has here confounded the two words. 
Oareodon does not cite the line in brackets. But it is a matter of small moment ; the 
canto ii very ' vnpcriite,' and coaairts of only eig^itieen l i n es. — EiKj Dr Jdhitton,indw 
Flnt Edition of his Dictiimury, treated 5\abbath a:id Sabaoth as identical woni-;; and 
Sir Walter Scott has, hiankoe, ch. x : * The gains of a week, ay, the space between 
two Sabaodtt.* Bat the error has been conec t ed in latw editions. 

41. due and forfeit] Allen: Hendiadys; the forfeit wluA is doe. 

42, 43. GotnJ> {Tkt Tragedian^ p. 79) : These two lines were given [Iqr the cider 
Booth] with an owt i ea ch ing and arching motion of the aim and Iiand, palm downward, 
Kke the Stoop of a bird of prey. 
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Vpon your Charter, and your Cities freedome. 
You'l askc me why I rather chool'e to haue 
A weight of carrion flefh, then to receiue 
Three thoufand Ducats ? lie not anfwer that: 
But lay it is my humor ; Is it anfwercd? 
What if my houfe be troubled with a Ra^ 
And I be ^eas'd to glue ten thouland Ducates 



45 



4S 



49 



44. Jt>«7] Youltf^ 

45. thtn\ than F^. 

46. DmmUf^Jhail DueaH f,.M0t, 



Q,. Dufois :...that ? Q,. 
47. But /ay it u] But, tay^ it it Cap. 



4^ Charter, and your Cities frcedome] Whitk: Here Shakespeare puts a 
tfntlt into Shylock's mouth which would have httle tenor for the Doge of Venice. 
But, Moordbg to Us habit, he andled UmMlf of aMciatkwi ifUdi were fiumliar vaA 
WgllifiCillt to his audience. 

46, 47. He . . . humor] Warburton: This Jew is the strangest Fellow. He is 
asked a question ; says be will not answer it \ in the very next Une says he has answered 
ii, and Iheatpaiditfie nineteen foUonriivlinet to jortifyindcjq^ Wko 
cnn doubt, then, but we should read: 'I'll ncrw answer that, By s"}'ing 'tis,' &c.? 
Heath : The common reading means : * I will not give a direct answer to the question 
jfooaskfiiorgiveyott Apwtiealaraccoaiitflftheiiiotimof myp^^ Bat 
suppose it is my paitictilar fiuqr to act thus ; Will you accept that for an answer?' He 
must be almost as strange a man as Mr Warburton represents the Jew, who thinks a 
serious expostulation of a supreme magistrate, on a most extiaordinaiy proceeding, in 
any meamie answcied by the petsoo addtcssed telling Um, Us my hiaaonr,or pwrtiC' 
ular fancy, to act thus. Every man of common sense immediately sees that refusing 
to give any answer, and the giving such an answer as this, amount to the same thing. 
Nor doth the Jew (bvoaghoat the mneteen fiaes which kXkm, moga any other icnon 
for a conduct so shocking than a settled hatred of, and antipathy to, Anthonio, which 
is just the same with what he here calls his < humour,' and, therefore, he may be justly 
said to persist in his declared resolution not to answer the Duke's question. Accord, 
iiq;^, BMwnto immediately replies,* That is no answer.' JOHmOM: The Jew being 
asked a question which the law docs not rciuirc him to answer, stands uixiti his right, 
and refuses ; but afterwards gratifies his own malignity by such aaswets as he knows 
will aggravate the pein of the enqohrer. I will not answer, mi% he, as to n kgsl or 
/erious question, bat since you want an answer, will this serve you? Sir Walter 
Scott (ap. Singer) : The worthy Corporal N)'m hath this apology usually at his hn. 
gets' ends, and Shylocic condescends to use his extravagant cruelty as a humour, ot 
incsistible ptopensitjr of the mind. The word *hamoiir' it not used in iu modem sig- 
nification, but for a peculiar quality which sways and masters the individual through 
all his actions. In Rowland's Bf^rauu, No. 27 amply illustrates this phrase : ' Aske 
Aiwwsw why « fedw he doth weare? It it his bunooi (by the Lord) hcde awem^' 
&C HalUWKLL: • Humour' is probably here employed in the sen.se attached to the 
word as commonly used in Shakespeare's time, an indescribable exaggeration of ill 
meaning as applied to whim, caprice, or any propensity. Any peculiar quality or tra 
«f mind was a 'hiiinoar.' 
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To haiie it bain'd f What, are you anfwer'd yet ? 50 

Some men there are loue not a gaping Pigge : 

Some that are mad, if they behold a ^t: 

And others, when the bag-pipe (ings i'th nofe, 53 

50. ^auvVJ^iWQq. brain' d Kami. 5'* ■'to'] /"if Q«- 
immfd Rjpe. 53. »'*M] A* Q,^ 

51. len«3 For miif other canunpUs of die oninwa of tbe icIatiTe^ Me ASBOfnv 
SS44. 

51. gaping Pigge] Steevens: So in Webster's Dutchest of Malfi [III, ii, p 240, 
ed. DyceJ : ' He could not abide to see a pig's head gapii^ ; I lhou(;bt your grace 
fpoold find him • Jew.* See JSSn. Vlil: V, iv, jfwhere Siccveiv imapreto 'capjng* 

ikruting cit rearing, and adds that 'perhaps the "gaping pig" nientiuneti Shylock 
iias been inisintciprcted 'J. Malonb: By 'g^^piagpi^' Shakesi^eare, I believe, meant 
a pig prcpiared far the nUe. So in Flctdm*! BU«r Br«UUr [II, iij ; *Aik 'en any* 
thing Out of the element of their understanding, And they stand gpqiipc like a roasted 
|iig.' Again, in Nashe's Puree Penileue [p. 55, cd. Gro&art] (a passage which j>er- 
haps fumuhcd our author with his instance) : * Tbe causes conducting vnto wrath arc 
at diaen at the idiaiii of % mufm fife. Some will take on like a mad maB» if diey 
see a pigge come (o tlip tnVde ' KMfiMT: We are inclined to think that Shylock 
alludes to tbe squeaking of the bving animal. He is poiticulaming the objects of 
oflence to other men; and Iw wooM tencdf repeat hit own dislllce to pock, so strongly 
Cifvemed in the Fust Act. [Knight cites a passage from Donne's Dfi'odcns, ' in which 
the doctrine of antipathies is put in a somewhat similar manner.'] H aluweix quotes 
' a curious enumeration of antipathies given in the Ntwe Metamorphosis, a poem written 
early in the Seventeenth Century.' GKAMTWHmt Shakespeare may have meant 
dther the naUed or the Vmmi^ aqnealips pig} and let not the doubt whid^ diitnrb our 
aonh. 

53. tef-'pipe] Wamokion: TUi incident Shakespeare aeemi to have taken Aon 

J. C. Scalifjcr's Exoi. Exercii. against Cardan, — a book that our author was well read 
in, and much indebted to for a great deal of bis physics, it being then much in vogue. 
In hit 344 Ejurek., Stet. ti^ he hai dieae words: 'Nanaho none tibi jocoeam Sfrntfrn- 
dtimm Regldi VasconLs Eqoitis. Is dam viveret, audito phormingis sono, urinam illico 
faccre coj^ebntur.' Aiul to make this jocular story still more ridiculous, Rh;\kfs|)care, I 
suppose, translated ' phorminx ' by * bag-ppe.' But what I would chielly observe from 
Kenee is dds, tfiat as Seallfer vses the word *sympathiam,' which signifies, and so h« 
interprets it, 'communem afTcctionem duahus rebus,' 5;o Shakespeare translates it bf 
' a&ction which shows the propieQr of the full st<^ after that word in tbe next Itnew 
Faimr: Tn as old trsnslatoi bom tbe French of Pteter de Loier, entitled, A TheaHte 
^ Sprctres, or Stnutgt Sights, Visims, &c., we liave this identical stoiy fiom Scahger ; 
and, what is still more, a marginal note gives us, in all probability, the very fact alluded 
to^ as well as the word of Shakespeare : * Another gentleman of this quality Uvcd of late 
m Devon, neere Excester, who could not endve the playing on a bagpipe' We ma^r 
justly add that 'affection,' in the sense of sympathy, was formerly technical, and so 
used by Lord Bacon, Sir K. Digby, and many other writers. Malane : The stoiy of 
the DewwaUre gentleman, I brieve, fifst ap pea r ed in the margin of De Loiei'a book 

in 1605, some years after this play was printed; but it mi^'ht have been current incoa- 
venation before, or it may have found iu way into some other book of that age. 
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Cannot containe their Vrine for affection. 
Mailers of paflion fwayes it to the moode 



54, SS- yriHt...of^ QqFf {Maijltrs 
Q^J, Warb. Mai. Var. Coll. i, Wh. i. 
wrmt for affection. Masttrhsi Rowe, 
Pbpe.Theob. HaiL urine, for affecHoH; 
Masttr if Johns, urine ; for affeclim^ 
Misirm e^Thirlby, Cap. Sleev. '93, Var. 
'03, Var. '13, Cam. Glo. Klly, Dycc iii. 
uritu. ForaffetiioittMaUenof^tKf.''JO. 



55 

uriiu :fer afftttions , Masters of\ lawkint, 
Stecv. '78, '85. urine ;for affection. Mat- 
ter of Kann, Knt, Sing. Dycc i, ii, Hal. 
Coll. ii, iii, Sta. Clarke. Del. Wlu ii. 

55. /taaytiit^ ruujys us I Ian. rway it 
Waith Hawkins. Steev. 70, '78. '85. MaL 
Vw. Coll. i, Wh. i. 



54, 55. Cannot . . . moode] The enrlievt critical attempt at emending this passage 
is almofit the hoA of all, and in its substitution of a comma after ' affection,' has been 
adopMd bf a large majority of Edhon rince^ and including, Capell. In Nidwla't 
Jtlii t of Lit. ii, 225, there is, under date of 1729, the list of changes which Dr 
Tui&LAY aent to Theobald. The list is a hare one ; the changes are proposed with- 
out ComncnL In it there stands, at this }.a^age : ' for aflfection. Master (or Mistress) 
of passion, aways it,' &c. Tiikobalu, in his subsequent Edition, speaks with praise 
of this emendation, but does not adopt it. He had mildly su^:f;e>»c(l it to Warburion 
in liis correspondeitce (p. 311 of Nichols), and. although Warburtun'i reply has not 
bees preaerved, I cannot bat tUnk that Theobald was brow-beaten oat of it by hit 
'most affLCtionate friend,' who, in his own Edition, thus dogmatically decides the ques- 
tion : • " .Masters of pauion." Thia ia certainly tiglitt' say* Wakburton. ' He is speali- 
ing of the power of aound oter the hmnan aflectkma, and eondndes, very naturally, that 
the '*ma tLts of passion " (for so he finely calls the musicians) sway the passions or aifie^ 
tions as they please, alluding to what the ancients tell us of the feats that Timotheua 
and other musicians worked by the power of music. Can an}thing be more natural ?' 
HiATH; I have bo doubt but the old icadiiig k the gesnine eoe; it undovbtedly neaitt: 
'The masters of pa^';irin^, that is, such as arc possessed of the lit of engaging and man- 
aging the human passions, influence them by a skillful appyciliOD to the particular lik- 
ings and loatWwgi of the penon thejr are addreiriag; thii it • pvoof that men aie 
generally governed in their conduct by those likings or loathings ; and, therefore, it is 
by no means strange or unnatural that I should be so. too, in the present case. RlTSON 
{Remarks, p. 54) : [The punctuation of the Folio] it snrely defensible. The meaning 
is, that tome men, when they hear the sound of • bag-pipe, are 10 affetted therewith, 
ihat they cannot, &c. For those things which arc masters over passion make it like or 
loath whatever they will. Malone (who also preferred the old text, or. at least, merely 
a colon after *afl)BelioB*) : Tlieae linea mean, I bdieve.— Cannot, ftc, on aeeount of 

th'ir b-ing affected by the noise of the l>ag-i>iiie; or, in < iIk i \vi iils, 1 n ;i> count of an 
involtrntaiy antipathy to such a noise. In the next line, which is put in apposition with 
tint praoedinf, the word *it* may refer either to *paation' or «ijiiMtiott.' «//* (' sway 
it'), in myopinioi : r. t . ' aiiV^ tion,' that is, to the sympathetic feelii^. Stebvsmsi 
That affecticfttt and r/c;; , anciently had different si[;nifications, may by known from 
the following instance m Greene's Never Too Late [p. X74, ed. Grosart. See also III, 
i. 54, of Ac lacsent play] : * Hii halt «w fiiller of fmstitm than hit eyea of t^ttticm.* 

Afftctii^ns, as used by Shylock, seems to signify imaginations or prejudii fs. .\ passai:e 
somewhat sintilar is in 0th. I. iii, 35 1. CXPELL: The terms affection and pauion are 
of philosophic predrioa, intbnating— the impreiting and the impKii'd. liUina\m 
its juatneu, being apokenof adnd; nor It the irad it epnng out of lomnolc tmnil 
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[54* 55* 'o'' affection. Masters of psMiott] 

as a mo'Jrrii reader will think, for the form that mistress wears in old books is not un- 
frequently — maiitres. CoUUAN : I must confess thai 1 cannot discover on what pnn> 
dpie all the Edltan liiice TbeobaM and Hamner have firiknred the puietmtMHi of 
Thirlby. It is impossible, I think, for any reader accustomed to the nianner of our old 
wjitcn, not to feel a certain harshness in the new regulation of the text, or, indeed, to 
doubt for a moment that the old books gave the line cociectly as at that time spokcb 
on the stage, and originally written bjr the author. I never heard, excellent and vrry 
Shylock a^s he is, Macklin's full stop in the middle of the line without a shock; and 
the following words of the line not only soften the expression, but are most easy and 
nalan). We still afiply the veib in the tane lene that Shylock here inea the 
noun derived from it. [This affection, Colnun thinks, must Ijc nmpathy and it is 
brought in as a contrast to the 'gaping pig ' and to the * cat,' where antifaiky pcedom- 
buttf ; the *gnnd Deddetatnm,' tbcfeftife, b feme word, or phrase, or Hne expreuive 
df an irresistible influence over our likings and loathings, as well as governing the verb 
'sway.' Colman continues:] On the whole, therefore, I conceive that the original 
punctuation should be mainlained, the word AfaisUrs in the old copies should be read 
Mtttrmt and that the i m pgfcction in the senw^ aeending to tint leadin);, aiiiea frooi 
e line or two lost or liropt at the pres«, in w hich the words Sympathy and Antipathy, 
so congenial to the aigunwnt, had must probably a place. [This line Colman accoid- 
ingly supplies, and reads the passage thus :] ■ Cannot, &c., fiar aflfeetlon. Setwrdgn, 
AtU^atky, or Sympathy, Mistress of passion, sways it,' &c. Knight : Shylock himself, 
in a previuiis Scene, has distinjniisbcd t>etween atff:(icm and passion [III, i, 54]. The 
distinction, indeed, is a very marked one in the original use of the words. Affectum 
is that state of the mind, whether pleawnt or disagreeable^ which is prodneed by some 
external object or quality. Pa sion is something liigher antl stronger — the suj^t^irstive 
stale of mind — going to a point by the force of its own wilL The distinction is very 
happily preserved In Gnene'i Nitur Tito LaU. Keeping in view this distinction^ we 
have a key to this very difiundt passage, whose meaning then, is, that aff'eeHtmy cither 
for love or dislike, — ^vnipathy or antipathy, — being the master of fassicm, — sways iV 
{pastim) to the mood of what it {^affectum) likes or loaths. If we were to adopt the 
reading wluch Makmeprefeni *Mmttin^ passioa sway d; Ac., of what ^ likes,' 
the second it would l)c inconsi-.tent with the sense, and we ought to read — 'Of what 
they like or kMUh.' Coujjcx. (ed. i) : This passage has occasioned a gpod deal of coa> 
Irovmy, bat the dliBcolty teens to be to find a ffifficuky ; in Che old copies *sway' is 
pnoted rMays, making a false oonooid, the nominadve case being ' masters the pro- 
noun 'it,' of co-.ir^c, in l)otli instances, agrees with 'passion.' Shylock, in the preced- 
ing lines, speaki) of those who are not ' masters of passion.' Dyce (Remarks, p. 57} : - 
The {needing part of the passage deaily shews that diere most be a pnose at 'niiae;* 

IS ;il 0 that ' for aflection ' must l>e connected with the next line. Shylock states three 
circumstances : first, that some men dislike a gaping pig ; secondly, that some arc mad 
if they see a cat; thirdly, that some, at the sonnd of a bag-pipe, cannot contain their 
urine; and he then accounts for these three i>eculiiuities on a general principle. 
Knight's alteration [in reality, Rann's, — Ed.] is -ti'iitly preferable [to Thirliiy's] lie- 
cause it deviates from the old Editions only by omitting a single letter. With respect 
to Gdnier*s readings I have lutlier to observe, that ' Hasten of passion' (if we Ottdetw 

*tand the words in itir sctT^c wli:! b, as his note shews, he supjxsscs them to bear) were 
the very persons of whom Shylock would carefully avoid all mention. Coluer (ed. 
ii)i I Ibimerly punctuated this Hue difeently, but X an now satitiied that I was In 
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Of what it likes or loaths, now for your anfwer: 
As there is no firme reafon to be rendred 
Why he cannot abide a gaping Pigge? 
Why he a harmlclfc necelTarie Cat ? 
Why he a ivoollen bag-pipe ; but of force 



56. (^] sht Ktly. 

iBaths,"] hatha • Q,. /aa/As. F^. 
58, 59. Piggt r...Cat /] pis, ...cat, F^. 

oonj. twMem Hmwfciiii, Steer. Var. '03, 



S6 



60 

' 1 3, Sing. Ktly, Clarke. hclJm I )) cc, Coll. 
ii, iii. wtiuling Huds. wailtug Cart- 
v*rii;ht. swelling Hawkins. waulUn 
Brae, wilean or Oliver (N, dr* Qu, 
5th, viii, 63). 



error. ' Affection,' here meaning sympathy, is the nominative to ' sways,' * Master cf 
IMMkn* beings at it wcK^bpiNnthfsis. The oidy variadon ftoai ihe old EditioiH ii 

reading Master fox ' Masters.' The (MS) makes no change. Staunton : The true 
wwrce of the difficulty, however, may lie neither in ' masters ' nor < aflecdon,' but in 
the eompintively insignificant prcpusitioo <of.* If • of ' is a misprint for «mr, the pas> 
sage would run : * For affection Masters ffur passion, sways it,' tic [Staunton notes 
also that the F, omits 'it' a(\er 'sways.' I think this must be a misprint. The 'it' 
is present in the copy of the Cambridge Editors, in my copy, and in Staunton's own 
Pholo-litliognqil^ BdilioD.^El>.] WAUCn, wlw (CMr. i, »$») dtes ' MaMcn* in 
this line as an instance of the interjxjlated s (see II, ix, 35), says, 'point undoubtedly, 
and, I think, read as follows: " For affection. Master of pasiion, sways it," &c. At 
any rate, there is no ne t<w i lj i j aa firai the 1 ii wcam a dj fbr leading mais/nsse: 
which spelling, moreover, oocan tombm die in die Foik^ at ftr at I veoollect.* 
Grant White: Change is unnecessary, and comment would seem superfluous. The 
Folio accidentally omits ' it ' [after ' sways.' I am afraid this assertion was taken, with- 
out doe «fri6ciitiao,iiomStaiiiitoii.^Eo.] The diffienhjr aeema to have ariaen entwel^ 
from a misapprehension of ihcr meaning; of ' mn.'itcr- of passion ;' by which Shylock docs 
not mean mum who are able to control the passions of themselves or others, but such 
agmciet as thoee of whieh he ha* jntt heea speaking. *nttalmi* i> used in its moit 

radical sense, and not with refeieilOe tO Uqr OOC of the passions, a common use in 
Shakespeare's day. ' .\flrection ' means, of course, 'the he'uv^ affected, * in this ca.se, 
by the sound of the bag-pipe — also, of old, a common use of the word ; and thus the 
maitcn of pasrion m those thinge or occanenoes tliat move elttier the iTmpathj 01 
antipathy of any man, and ' sway ' it to tlie mood of what it likes or loaths. Keicht- 
LEY {Enf. p. 152) : For ' Of what it likes,' &c., I read, < Of what she likes,' i'^c. ; the 
*it* wak evidently canaed by that in the preeeding line. Abbott (p. 481, Note 10), in 
regard to the conAision of Afasters and AIistress,n{m to 7>m/. II, i, 5, and to ' Where 
be thy mastres, man? I would speak with her.' — Beau. & Y\., The Caxr<^t.'!,'<, 11, iii, 
9 [which is, perhaps, scarcely parallel, because the speaker is disguised as an Irish foot- 
nan, and gidMes nonaense. In die nnapn of my copy of Dyoe'c Jtumn^it, Lettieai 

has written, with pencil, ' for affection's MaitCT of pnsiion, iwnyt it,' &C. I feUow 
Thirlby, as modified by I^an. — El>.]. 
5S, 59, 6a he] AlltK; Like 6 /liv, 6 6i,6iH. 

60. woollen] Johnson : As all the editors agree with complete nnifonnity in read* 
ing ' tvoo/Un,' I can hardly forbear to imagine that they understood it. But I rcvcr 
saw a * woollen bag-pipe,' nor can well conceive it. I suppose the author wrote ufooe'en^ 
nManingdiat die bag wai leather, and dw pipe of vwJ. [Heath made iadtpendenl^ 
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Mull yeeld to fuch ineuitable fhame, 61 
As to offend himfielfe being offended: 

6t. mi^ BaUey. him/tlf, F^, Rowe»Chp. Sttw. Sit. tfftnd^ 

62. offend kimsdft\qjl^^ ^md kim/^^Vftgit^tA, 

tbe aune OM^ecine.] Cavbu.: Wbjr, in die nkleneH of aadent povotjr, the bie 

should not have been of wool (that is — cloth of extream coarseness) in some places, 
(be editor sees not. Robinson: PethapBit is called 'wooUea' from tbe bag being 
generally covered with woollen dodi. SmvtMS: As the weeSm. was not caused bgr 
the outward appearance, but rnerdf lijr the sound, I have adopted swollen in the text. 
RiTSON (p. 54): It is not unusual to see llie large skin or hlad.Ier of the bag-pipe 
covered with Jiannel; and, it is possible the word was only used as a descriptive epi- 
that. HoNOC Mamw (p. 76): I consider m^n latmt^ those ameiidineiilB wUdi 
cany conviction the moment they arc suggested. Douck (i, 264) : We have here one 
of tbe too frequent instances of toHjectural reading ; but it is to be hoped that all 
fatore editan wfll lealoie the original * wooUen,' aAcr weighing not only what has been 
aheady urged in its support, but the additional and accurate testimony of Dr Leyden, 
who, in his edition of Tlu Complaynt of Scotland, p. I49, informs us that the Lowland 
bagpipe commonly had the bag covered with tooolUn cloth of a green colour, a practice 
whkb, he adds, fravdhd in the noctbem counties of E ng l a nd . Colliek (ed. U): 
BoiUn is from the (MS) and is doubtless the epithet of the poet, who had used it in 
his Lucrtte [Une 1417J : ' Here, one being throng'd, bears back, all boU'n and red.' 
^fl^ is swelled or faiflirted. •WootUn'is • eainipdonorMKfM^or wUdi iw«^ 
is mcftly m translation, Dyce (ed. ii) [see Text. Notes] ; In the first i)lace, what 
writer ever used such an expression as a wtdUm bag-f^ in the sense of a bag-fipe 
ewertd wUk woollen elotk t (Might he not,«Hth ahnost equal propriety, talk of a wtd* 
len lute or a woollen fiddle ?) And, in the second place, can anything be more evident 
than that Shylock does not intend thf tn-^<t dhtant allmion to the matfrinl -u-'hicli either 
composed or covered the bag-fipef 1 adopt the (Mb's) emendation. (I have repeatedly 
aaetwiib oM handwriliBg la whldi the Initial 4 boce snch • lesenabfanoe to that a 
compositor might easily have mistaken it for the Inttrr.) GraKT WhITB: Ko one whn 
has seen a bagpipe, or who knows that tbe bag is generally, if not always covered with 
baize or some other dotb, will think either stooUen or Mien worth coosideratka. Cam- 
bridge Editors : In an illnminatcd copy of an OJIice Je la Vitrgw in the libnuy of 
Trinity College, there is a representation of a bagj>ipe which appears to be of sheepskin 
with the wool on. We incline, however, to think that Capell's conjecture xoawUiig 
•ppraacfacs nearest thn traCh. Staunton in his AiMrndk mtd Ctrr^pimdt having 
adduced in support of the old reading, a line from Massint^er'"; T'r/ Afm'd of Honour^ 
IV, iv : • Walks she on woollen feet ?' D YCfi (ed. iii) rqibed that ' woollen bag-pipe " 
(if right) means n bag-pipe metmaOy ctverti fvwAl vmttm <Ael, white "woollen feet** 

is a purely metaphorical expression^ Al.I.KN : The \o^c of the passage requires an 
indifferent or innocent epithet (as in line 59), not wamling nor mewling. [The dis- 
pute again burst forth in Notes 6* Qntries, 5th, vol. viii, pp. 4, 63, 182, 423, but surely 
the bulk of the notes and comments, already given. Is sufficiently bollen. — Ed.] 

61. Mastj For the oraissien of the nmaioative, compare I, 108) or see ABBonv 
§399- 

6s. himadfie] STAimTow: Modem cditon point ddsBne: *AstDofl«id,hiinseir 
being oflended,* which renden it near aUa to nonsense. [To the sane effect, Walkm 
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So can I giue no reafon, nor I will not, 

More then a lodgfd hate, and a certaine loathing 

1 beare Anthonio, that I follow thus 

A loofing fuite againft him ? Arc you anfwered? 

Bajf. This is no anfwer tliou vnfeeling man, 
To excufe the currant of thy cruelty. 

liw, I am not bound to pleafe thee with my anfwer. 

Baff* Do all men kil the tilings they do not loue? 

Jnu. Hates any man the thing he would not kill? 

BaJf. Euerie offence is not a hate at firil. 

lew. What wouldft thou haue a Serpent fting thee 
twice ? 

AnL I pray you thinke you queflion with tlie lew : 



66. io^Hg} lojing 
JI*ii»^ilf'M;Q,. 

67. fl«/Wr] anf-.vrr, O^. 

68. turrant'^ current 

69, 71, 73. lew.] Shy. Q,. 



63 

6s 



75 

Qj, Cap. Cim. Glo. Cla. \\h. ii, 
70. things] thing ¥U Rowe-i-. 
75. ym Mmkg] QqFT, Rowe, Bopc 

you,think,T\\eoh. ii, Wari). Johns, you 
think: Sing, /(w, think Theob. i, et 
oet 

tkt a Jew FjF^ Rowe+. 



{Crit. iii, 56), Keichtley {Expositor, p. ijs), and Allen. To me altO^Ods |Mnie> 
Illation, that of F^, is the better, but Ci.arendon thinks that 'both the COOleirtend 
Uie rbythm of the verse seem to favour ' a coauna after ' offend.' — Ed.J 

64. a eeitalae^ ALtnt: Dele *a,' and leed «certaiii.* i. e. ware, find. *Cattiii 
loathing' rei cnt, 'lodged hate.' (The 'a' was inserted by the composiMn under Um 
itnpfcaeioD that ' a certain ' was equtTekot to rif, qutdam, a kind of.) 

66. a looelsff miile] CkAMKiKm: AioitinwIdchlhMenoUiing tog [Or 
{■il,«suit in whichlloaeingriiKMiqr? Does not Slijloek ha|ie to gein the ibcftit of 
bis bond ?— Ed ] 

66. «nswered ?J Booth : Bow to the Duke. At Bassaniu's exclatnatioa draw your> 
•df up, your back toward him, and speak contemptBOuIy, without looUag at him. 

72. EcCLES : This reply seems to be somewhat foreign to the question of Shylock; 
besideSf Bassanio seems to forget that the Jew's chaige against Anthonio, in their fint 
mteview after die opening of the play, was that he had * many etfane and oft* afli o nte d 
Um. Clarenix)N : 'Offence ' means resentment of the injured party [i. e. Suhjedivcj 
as well a-s the injury itself [i. e Objective]. BasHuiio tues the wold in the fimcT teue^ 
Shylock's reply alludes to the latter. 

73. Booth: Ttea en 1dm ehaiply. 

75. KNtfiHT: The construction of this line appears to us cl!iptic:\l, — wc believe it 
sboidd be uodemood thus : ' I pray you think £if J, you question with the Jew.' [ I'Dr 
me, s comma after *I pray you,' lemorei mil dilBadty. — ^Ed.] KnGtrrLsv {Exp. p. 
153} : I cannot bat a^ioe to stint your for ' think you,' as I have given it in my Edi- 
tion. It seems to rac so much more forcible, and more suited to the calm resignation 
of Anthonio ; while in the other readirtg there is something of sneer or irony tliat is 
iinplegHitt. Nothing vae earier than Ibr the iijater to lead tie mora unn^ 
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You may as well go ftand vpon the beach, 76 

And bid the maine flood bake his vfuall height, 

Or euen as wdl vfe qiteftion with the Wolfe, 

The Ewe bleate for the Lambe : 79 



77. iaue}l>ate<^¥^ Sea/F^F^. 'ta/e 
Tbeob. 

7S. (?r...KW/] Ff, Rowe. weff 
yim may as well Q,Q,. Pope et cet 

79. Tke^lMHtetyiktEweUeakefir 
tht Lambe : Q.. Why he kaOt madt 



Ewe bieaie /or the Lambe : The Ewt 
hteate JbrAe Lemie: when ym behM, 

Ff, Rowe. IVhen you bf hold the nvf h!fat 
for the lamb; Han. Why he hath made 
tl^ Ernie Ueat fir At Lambe : (^tk OH, 



lena, u 'think,' and thai to make yottr * yoa ' for die uke of aense^ and ai they are 

pronounced nearly alike. However, /ndSn^ inter, BOOTHI Shylock ItatOH lO all 
this with an expression of mockoy. 

75. queation] Stbkvsms: That ia, oatiTecM. To natem bad andentljr At MM 
meaoiflg. Claundon: Remember 700 are aigiifa^ with Shyloek, wfaoae cruel nature 

is known. 

77. baitej Note the ingenious change made by F^F^, which, if it were in the editio 
prmeeps, woold find, probably, many an advocate whom nothii^ coold pexsoade that 
'baite' was the true won!. — Kn. 

78, 79. It is scaicely beyond the bounds of probability that these two Unes when 
heiird fiom the rtage would be adequately intelligible; the eoanectkn of thsoKfat woold 
tide us over the obstruction : the ocean will be governed by its own lewi, the wolf wUl 
be true to his cruel nature, the ewe will bleat for its lamb, the mountain pines will sway 
to the tempest ; the words are uttered, our interest is absorbed, the speech hurries for 
wnd, and we see no dilBenlty. But witfi die printed pefe befim v wo aee die hofoe 

with the sense that some accident at the printint; jiress has made. These line* have 
evidently been fretted by a gust of some kind. It was not, however, at the pess where 
the Folio was printed; there has been even an attempt at repairing it by the priaten 
of that Edition. The accident happened with the unfortunate from which the 
Folio was printed, and the result is another of the many indications of the haste with 
which the Heyes's Quarto was issued. According to the Cambridge Editors, Hal* 
liwell has seen a copy of this Qto. in which line 79 was omitted altogether. In 
Ashbee's Facsimile, the lines run thus: 'and bid the niair.c flood bate his vfuall 
height, II well vfe queftion with the Woolfe, |] the Ewe bleake for the Lambe :' || The 
Tciy defective copy, then, which HalUwetl has seen, shows that there were giadatioDS 

ill ihe accident, or in the rcpnirs of it. It may, thcref-Tc, have happened that the copy 
which the compositors of the Folio used, actually read as the text in the Folio gives it; 
er these same compositors may have attempted to amend the pa^sa^c, and eoosideicd 
that they had done their duty by adding, 'Or euen as,' and by chanrjing bleake into 
•bleat ' However this may be, we have, happily, Q, to refer to, and here again we 
find another proof of its superiority to the copy of which the compositors of the 
Folbased. lines TS^TptfheMieadt 'Too aoqr as wdlvft queftion with the Wolft^l 
VVliy he hath made the Ewe blcnke for the Ijiml)e:' This is the text which has 
been adopted, with only two or three exceptions, by ail Editors. In dealing with the 
Qoaitos (and it m^ht afanost be affirmed of the Folios sbo) it is nece s s si y to specify 
the particular copies which are cited, so much do copies of the same date differ. I 
have been paiticolar iust now in speaking of the copj of which was used for the 
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You may as well forbid the Mountaine Pines 8o 
To waggle their high tops, and to make no noife 
When they arc fretted with the gufts of heauen : 
You may as well do any thing moft hard, 
As feeke to foften that, then which what harder ? 
His lewifh heart Therefore I do befeech you 85 
Make no more oflers, vfe no &rdier meanes, 
But with all briefe and plaine conueniencie 
Let me haue iudgement, and the lew his will. 
Baf, For thy three thoulSmd Ducates heereis fix. * 89 



80. MountaiHe\ mountaine of Qq. 

81. no Moi/e] a noise Han. Warb. 

82. /v«ln/]y9K^Qq. Coll. Sing. Hal. 
Wh. i. Gun. Glo. Ktly, Dyce iii, Hnds. 



84. wk^ harder f]Y,Y^\i\i.\. wkat 
harder, Bowe. tah^'i kanbr : 
ct cct, 

86. Mwv] moe Q,Q,. 



Folk). This copy wa* profaobly like that in the Duke of Devonshire's libraiy (which 
«M ved hf IteUiffias In hit Repndoction), and alto tke Oat fiNm wliidi Aahbae 
Bads Ul FacdmOe. Bnt ft is clearly difTerent from the Q, in Gapdl's libiaiy, which, 

I presume, was the one used by the Cambridge Editors, because they make special 
note of the text in the Duke of Devonshire's copy, and say that < Lord LUesnwre's 
capf agrect frith GapeSl't Mteratim;* in Gapdl*! <^ fbodbie, dm linea maat be 

almost exactly as they are in Q,. Tl'.e ropy of Q, which is now before me, and which 
I have used throughout for collation, formerly belonged to Capell, and in it be has, 
In h» pdnAd durography, reooided the 9art» iutitma of and of Q,; his onljr 
note on these lines is that ' bleake ' is changed to i/ea/ in Q^. This long note on a 
trifling matter must find its justification in the lesson, which this passage afTords, that 
Quartos and Folios may all alike be treated as proof-sheets, out of which we may, with 
what power of indgfat Nature has vaadmfed n^prqwe «w own text, with an abound' 
'wf; chi^rity for those who do not agree With os^— which, in nil likdihood* will comprise 
the rest of mankind. — Eo. 

80. PliiM} Sniiviiat This inwge seems to hnwheencnn^froaiGolding's OvU 
(1567, Bit XV, p. 195] : ' Such noyse as FyndRes make what tyne the heady eastcmn 
wynde Dooth whiz among<;t them.' 

S(. to make] Abbott, §382: The Elizabethan authors objected to scarcely any 
eDipaii, provided the defidency could be easily supplied firom the context Thus the 

present line mny hr explained, hy impl)'ing from 'forbid ' a word of npCSMHE^ nnd 
not by a double negative : ' To wag their high tops, and [lad them] to make no noise.' 
[See line 168, j^i/, 'no impediment.'] 

82. fretted] Collier : There seems no reason to abandon the focm Jrttien, ]irvib- 
ably adopted by Shakespeare; if fretlen were not the original word, it is sing^tl.u that 
it should be found in both Qq, which were evidently printed from different manuscripts. 
(htAMT WHiTBt n is most prafadUe that Shakespeare wnite frMtn^ and that 'fretted* 
wa?; a printer's conformity to the custom of the day; btit thi=; cannn*^ l>c ns';iimffl as ahso» 
lulely certain. See Abbott, § J44, for other instance s of irrc^l»r participial formations, 
like>Mtai. 
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lew. If euerie Ducat in fixe thoufand Ducates 90 
Were in fixe parts, and euery part a Ducate, 
I would not draw them, I would haue my bond ? 

Du, How (halt thou hope for mcrcie, rendring none / 

IrM. What iudgement (hall I dread doing no wrong? 
You haue among }rou many a purchaft llaue, 95 
Which like your Afles, and your Dogs and Mules, 
You vfe in fdMe£l and in flautlh parts, 
Becaufe you bought them. Shall I fay to you, 
Let them be free, marrie them to \'our heires t 
Why fwcate they vnder burthens/ I A t their beds 100 
Ik- made as foft as yours : and let tlicir pa!lats 
lie feafon'd with fuch Viands : you will anfwer 
The flaucs are ours. So do 1 anfwer you. 
The pouiMl of flefh which I demand of him 
Is deerely bought 'tis mine, and I will haue it 105 
If you deny me ; fie vpon your Law, 
There is no force in the decrees of Venice ; 
I ftand for iudgement, anfwer, Shall I haue it ? 

Du. Vpon my power I may difmiffe this Cour^ 
Vnlefle Bellario a learned Do6lor, i lu 



96. your AJfes\ you Affes 

97. fwrti\ fart Ff, Rowe + . 

98. ym kmf^'\ymir bought I-,. 



105. V»V] tis Q,. at qji^ U O^. 
MaL '90^ Steev. HaL 



90-92. Boots t Slowly, with gremt detennuiation, in subdued tonea. 

92. draw] Allen: We now speak of ^hnvM^ nonej onlf fion « bank, or place 

of deposit. Was it then used of accepting or receiving money in any way? 'Oiaw' 
may be equivalent to choose, that is, if offered at the same time with the bord. 

94. BooTHi Widi a kdk and tone of Miiinie. 

95. Johnson: This argument, considered as used to the (^wrticular persons, seenis 
conr'liuive. I ace not bow VeoetiaQS or Engluhmen, while thejr jnctiic the puichase 
and tale of d»et» CM xutA enferoe or demand die law of 'doiof^ to othcB ai w 
w^old tint thqr ilmtM do to us.' 

103. So ...yon] Booth: ReqpectfaUy but finnly, and at line 108^ bow » 
you a»k. 

109. Vpon] AaiOTr. $ 192: Oj^ fiom mtamug snpeipoailioii, comet to mean Ai 

t€«>r.!ji!Cf with (like 'after'), as here. 

no. Bellario] Johnson: The doctor and the Court are hctc somewhat unskill- 
fblly brouglii together. Thai the Dnke would, on such an occasion, conndt a doctor 
of peal leputation, is not oalikely ; but how should this be foreknown by Portia? 
TVRWHrrr: I do nt.t see any necessiry fur supposing that this was foreknoivn by Por- 
tia. She oonsulu Bellario as an eminent lawyer, and her relation. If the Duke had 
■ot cminiKcd him, the cdj diffeKace would have been, that the would have come inie 
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Whom I haue fent for to deteraiine this, ill 

Come heere to day. 

Sal. My Lord, heere ftayes without 
A Meflenger with Letters from the Do6tor, 
New come from Padua. 1 1 $ 

Du, Bring vs the Letters, Call the Meflengers. 

Baff. Good cheere Anthmuo, What man, corage yet : 117 

113. Sal.] Saler. Qt- Saleho Q;. 1 16. Mtj[feHgers\ Mejfenger Qq. 

116. LtUen^kUmr^ £atin.Qy 117. twa^e] eoitr^ge QqF^F^. 

Court as an advocate, periuips, instead of a jndge. Kenricx {/lev. of Jokmon's Ed.^ 
p. 52) ; Is it not Toy natnnl to suppose that, after Baasaaio was called away in such 
haste to Venice^ his bride Portk would «end a nesMnger to her cousin Bdlario, in 

order to ask his opinion of so extlMnlhuuy a case, or to interest him in Anthonio's 
behalf? And can anyttiing be mCW (nbable than that he should iiifunn her, on re- 
cenring such a message, that be was actually sent lor to Vciriee on that ray aeooant? 
For it is to he otiservcd that the Duke "^[Taks as if he had sent for him some consider- 
able time before; for he says, ' unless Ueliaho, .... come here to<Uy! His power of 
jH— «t«ri«g tiic Ctamt alio, 00 Ut act eomfa^ mrim fimnded on ■ome phyrieal or monl 
iinpedimeil^ that nig^ very naturally occur, to prevent his arrival within the time; ao 
that he most be supposed either at such a distance as made it necessary to give him a 
considerable timely warning, or that the extraordinary nature of the cause might make 
Mm nqrire ao ■radi tin more time lo prepare hmndf cqoitably to detenniae it This 

Iwint; the ca5;e, was not here a very apt foundation on which to Viuihi Portia's plot of 
oAciating for the doctor ? which design she no doubt concerted with him by letter, be* 
face she eeiit Ibr (be notes end dothes mentioBed ia III, v. And that this was reaUy 

the case seems evident from what Portia saj-s to Lorenzo during the absence of Bas&a- 
nio, and ie/on she sends Balthsiar to BcUark). Lorenso oompiiments her on her noble 
condflct * in bearing thus dm aheeaee ef her lord.* A l u B id e i i t IntfaBetlQo, I think, that 
Uassanio must have been gOM aoow time. Again, in Portia's reply to this compliment, 
wc find her sjieakinj^ very [>erefnp<on!v and certainly of Anthonio's deliverance, and 
ot the cobt already bestowed to etlcct it. Is it r e asona b le to think that she would 
express benelf thus confidently on a mere sagscatiaa of her own ? Besides, what coat 
could she have bestowed? Her havln^^ bid her husband pay the bond thrice over was 
nothing} because she could not be sure the money would be taken. Nay, she evi- 
dently docs net {Mend to trait to thai aeeepluwe. bbtherefare, I think, very evident 
that she had, even at this ttoc^ concerted the scheme with her cousin Bellario. It is 
true that the formality with which Portia introduces her charge to Balthazar, when she 
sends 1dm Ibr the notes and clothes, seems to favour the suppceition that this was tlie 
first time she had sent to BeUario^ ia which case there woidd be some gponnds for I)r 
Johnson's remark ; hut we must obsers*e that Uakha/ar is now to \yc entnisted witli a 
more important charge than be had before been, in merely carr>-ing and bringing back 
« letter; or, it is not mdScdf, diet Bortia entrasted that bnsiMaa with e servant of lem 

injjxjrtance. [See Th. Eire in Appendix : ' Dr IVdlario;' and L.ndy Martin. — Ed.J 
112. Booth : Shylock shrugs his shoulders, and retires apart from the others. 
116. McMengere] Aamherleenneeeftftee up ert h wn i i noted by Wtutia {Crit. 

i. 3^) and eUnded toll, ix, 35, which tee. 
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The lew fhall haue my flesh, blood, bones, and all, It8 
Ere thou flialt loofe for me one drop of blood. 

Ani. I am a tainted Weather of the flocke, 120 
Mcctefl for death, the weakefl kinde of fruite 
Drops earlicfl to the ground, and To let me ; 
You cannot better be employ'd Bajfanio^ 
Then to liue ftill, and write mine Epitaph. 

Enter Nerriffa. 1 35 

Du. Came you from Padua from Beliano} 
Ner. From both. 
My Lord Bellario greets your Grace. 
Baf, Why doft thou whet thy knife fo eameftly ? 
lew* To cut the forfeiture from that bankrout there. 130 
Gra, Not on thy foale : but on thy foule harlh lew 



120. Weather\ vxther Stecv. 

|«S. earlif/l'] soonest dpi, (cmtiun). 

am/] Om. Rowc 
[Scene 11. Pope-l-. 

125. Enter...] Enter...dTCi^d like a 
LBWycr*! Qerk. Rowe. 

127, ia8. One line, Qq, Pope ct seq. 

127. Lo!h. My Lord\ Ff. both, my 
Z.Q^ bothtmyL.(^ both: my L. 



Qj. both. My Lord, Rowe. both : my 
leni Fbpe. both, my lord : Theob. et seq. 

130. forfeiture'^ forfeit Rowe 
Dyce lii, Coll. iii, Hnds. 

l^l. foale. ..fouW] F,. foule. ..fouU 
Qq. /oate...fota ¥JF^ Tlieob. Warb. 
soat..,s9ia Row«^ Jobai. Cxf, Steer. '85. 
M.^l. '9o. somi /..atui Fof€. j«ifr...wN/ 
Han. et ccC 



1 18, 1 19. Booth : Shjlock inilet ecorafnlfy, and ■lowly dimwin| hk knifc^ at line 
124, kneels, to whet it 

199. whet] MUMMCH ( TTte SlAqpif, 326) t When • young man, acting Shyiock, Mr 
Fannit was in the habit of cairying in his gaberdine a small whetstone for sharpening 
the knife. This I never saw, but I was told of it by an old actor of the Bowery Thca* 
tre. New York, who Touched for its truth. Booth : Whet the knife on the aole of the 
dioe^not too rapidly. 

130. forfeiture] Ritson: Read forfeit. It occurs rpi^eatedly in the present scent, 
for ' forfeiture.' Allen : Although * forfeiture ' can be scanned, the shorter and sharpei 
wofd k n^n dfm Shyiock. (The aercral A are aU mott cnldiigly cxptearive.) 

131. soale . . . soule] Theobald (in his Shakespeare ResloreJ, j. that criti- 
cism of Pope's Edition which FOpe answered by nuking * Tibbald ' the original hero of 
Tht DumeM) 1 1 dare ▼entnre to restore Hin, fiom the Avthotity ef tome of the PoKo 
Editions ; the' I am obliged at the iuime Time to restore such a Sort of Gonceit, and 
Jingle upon two Words, alike in Sound but differing in Sense, as our Author ought to 
have blush'd for. But be That upon his own Head. If I restore his Meaning, and 
lu» Woida, lie kimielf is accountable to the Judges for wnting them. 'Not on thy 
•OLE, but on thy son , harsh Jew.' That is. The' thou thinkest that thou art whetting 
(hy Knife on the Sole of thy Shoe, yet it is upon thy Soitl, thy immortal Part, that Thou 
doett It, adataken, ineionlile Man! The bare inteotkm of thy Crad^ ia so imj»r^ 
donable, that thoa arast Wag tiiy «eqr SuU iMo Haard. I due aflum. This ia the 
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Thou mak'fl: thy knife keene : but no mettall can, 132 
No, not the hangmans Axe beare halfe the keennefle 

13a. Atf]>rPope4. ija. iiMlSteiSf} MMMriff Q,. md&^ 

very Antithesis of our Author ; and I am the more confident, because it was so usual 
with him to play on Words in this maimer ; and because in another of his Plays be 
pms die voy lame Words in Oppcrt km to one wOmt oail That from the Mouth of 

one of his serious Characters. See Rom. &* Jul. I, iv, 15 : 'You have dancing shoes 
With nimble soles; I have a soul of lead.' Warburton : This lost jingle Mr Theo- 
bald ibaiid bat knew not what to make of it when he had % as appean bjr Ma 
pac^hrase. [which Warburton quotes, and exclaims] Absurd ! the conceit is, that his 
■ool was so hard that it had given an edge to his knife. Steevens : So in .9 J/m. IV: 
IV, V, 108: *Tbou bid'st a thousand daggers in thy thoughts ; Which thou hast whetted 
on Uqr lloiqr heart.* Eocles : To me, Theobald and Waihoiton seem to mean pretty 
much the same thing. Both admit tliat the Jew's soul is supposed, by the figure, to be 
the instrument of rendering the edge more keen. The Jingle may incline us to an 
opioioB that die vulgar, diphthongal {aoauBctatioa of the woid *MMd* was in use, even 
among polite speakers, in Shakespeare's days. [It is ptmible tliat the difference of 
spelling in the Folio indicates a difference of pronunciation between the two wotdSf 
bat with which of the two oar modem piooundation better agreei it ii hard to dedde. 
The apeUing of the same words in Rom. Jul. gives us no help, but rather adds to 
the ]ierp]exity : ' Vou haue dancing fhooes With nimble folc?, I hauc a foalc of Lead;' 
nor is Jui. Cos. I, i, 15, any clearer, where the Cobbler says that he is ' a Mender of 
badlonka.* As thepwaent Irish promiacialion is aappcaed to n.pitst. nt in many words 
the pronunciatic)u of Shakespeare, it may be that Eccles, who was an Irishnuin, has 
^Tcn OS the true hint, and that so$tl was pronounced almost dissyllabicaliy towL This 
was ooofinucd, I thought, by finding m C«m. of Err. II, i, 22 : * Indued with intdlectnall 
fence and foules Of more preheminence then tillt and fowles;' but the strength of this 
example was immediately weakened by olAirving only a few lines before it: 'The 
t>eafts, the iilhes and the winged fowles Are their males subjects and at their coutroules,' 
wUch gpes to ahow, even if other evidence were waoliag (whidi ia not), that >ta/ ap- 
proached more nearly to our pronunciation of soul, than soul to fcr,ul. On turning to 
Elus {Early Eng. Frm^^ Part III, p. 903), I find that Gill {^Logonmiia^ 1621, 
77« "7) S>*c* mW aa the pronunciation of 'sole,* and {Ih. 20, 136) socul as that of 

*aoaL' Thii, \lf maUng thi.' l.v.u-r dissyllabic, would leave some slight liiilV r^^nOB lo bo 
detected by a nice ear. But I [i nlets, 1643, who, on the score of delicacy of i>ronun- 
ciation, IS not rated by Ellis as high as Gill, in his list of words ' alike in sound and 
unlilie both ia sigaificMtioa and wridag^' ^v«s <t]ie MdSrof a tiioo^ die «nr^ and body, 
the soles of his shoos, he ^.-Itth his shoos, souhs and bodies bought and so!J, the si 00s 
are sei'd;' (Ellis, p. I021), wherein it is apparently intimated that there is no diifertnce 
whatever in pronuBdatioa. If I remember tightly. Mis Kemlde gave to *aoal* the 
slightly dissyllabic sound mentioned by Gill, with a narrower sound to the 00, almost 
like a veiy broad aa. I once thoutjht that peradventure the s in ' sole,' in memory of 
the close connection between soles and shoes, might have had the sound of sh which 
we sdll flctdn in siwv, mg«r, and, ontU leoendy, ia tewer. But the aeaieh was fruit- 
less.— Fi>] 

13J. hangmans] DvcE {Glass.): An executioner. So in Fletcher's ProfhOtttt 
ni, i, Diodcsiaa, who had statM Aper, is caUod 'the hangman of Volunus Aper;' 
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Of thy (harpe enuy. Can no prayers pierce thee? 

feiv. No, none that thou haft wit enough to make. 1 35 

Gra. O be thou damn'd, inexecrable dogge, 
And for thy life let iuftice be accus'd : 
Thou almoft mak'ft me wauer in my laith ; 
To hold opinion with Pythagoras^ 

That foules of Animals iniufe tfaemfelues 140 

Into the trunkes of men. Thy currifli ^irit 

GouemM a Wolfe^ who hang'd for humane ilaughter, 143 

13$. km0\ llMtJt 138. fmAilftiH^ Kowe. 

136. inexeerahlt-\ Qq F,. Knt, Cam. I43 l utm um\ kummmt <^ 

Glo. Cla. VVh. ii. inexorable fjF^ et cct. 

and Ukjaeke Drum's Entertainment, Brabant Junior, beii^ prevented by Sir Edwaid 
finm Uahbing himself, declares that he is too wicked to live: 'And therefore, gentle 
knijght, let mine owne hand Be mine own hai^man,' 1616 ; compare, tOO^ • pfaqf tt a 
mncb later date, the Duke of Hcckingham's Rehearsal, where Hayes says: 'I come 
MIt Id a long black veil, and a great huge hangman behind me, with a furr'd cap, and 
Ub iwovd diawn; tad thm Idl 'm pbinfy* llut i( oat of good natoi^ tbejr will not 
like nqr plAy, I'll c^en kMd dovra, md he shall cat aqr haad oK'— HMs^ \, 
p. 21, ed. 1775. 

134. Scan, for the sake of emphasiaing the proper wotdst *0f th/ | ahaip ilMrr. | * 

I Can n6 | prayers pierce thee /" — Ed. 

135. Booth : .\'> — doggedly, without looking up. 

136. inexecrable] Malonk: This was, perhaps, unnecessarily changed in F^. in 
was lomctinifa wed, in oar authoi^ dnie, in wropwiti oH, as an angmenlative or inlen* 

sive particle. Dyck [Remarts,^. 5SI : Richard.son has given 'inexecrable' a place in 
bis DUtimary. I agree with CoUier £aod CapeU, too^ Dyce might have addedj in 
conriderii^ it a misprint. CtARWDON : That iS| that cannot be execrated enoo^. 
AnoTT: Compare invtUuable. [Apart from Hie ftct that 'inexecrable' is found 
nowhere in ilir lant^nnj^c, iri.'vcraf'/e if. SO very appropriate after Graliano's vain 
prayers, that 1 cannot but think that the toraicr word is a misprint. I do not quite see 
the panOeUsm of Abbott^ imvmbmUe (a WQid« bf the way, not to be fbgnd in Shake* 

Speare); a thin^ that cannot be valued cnour:Vi is invalnahle} a thing thatcaonot tm 
execrated enough is, what ? — uuxecratable ? — Ed.J 

137. for thy life] CftRiXt His meaning is, that aa he had bdiare invok*d dammm- 
tun upon him, so now he wotild have 'justice ' (executive justice) take away his ' life 
though it were in wrong and to (hat justice's impeachment. Ecci.es : Is it not as likely 
he may intend to say that 'justice ' itself merits accusation for permitting a person of &c» 
onwoithy and cniet a chamcter anjr longer to Swtf 

138. waoer in my faith] Booth : Shylock now looks U]i at him with mocking 
wonder. Durii^ the rest of this speech he slowly takes from his bosom the bond, and 
at its doae» paints to tlie seal, still l^neelii^. 

143. who . . . slaughter] Clarendon says that this is another instance of what 
is called nominativus pendens in I-itin, and refers to I, iii, 139: 'Who if he break,' 
&c. Abbott, % 376, considers it a case of Nominative Absolute. Stu vkns : This 
allusion mi^t have been canght fiom some oM ttansktioa of Ftiny, wbr nwMions a 
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Euen from the gallowes did his fell foulc fleet ; 143 
And whil'ft thou layefl in thy vnhallowed dam, 
Infus'd it felfe in thee : For thy defires I45 
Are Wolutihy blocxfy, ftertt'd,and rauenous. 

lew. Till thott canft raile the feale from off my bond 
Thou but oHend'ft thy Lungs to fpeake fo loud : 
Repaire diy wit good youth, or it will fall 
To endlefle mine. I ftand heere for Law. 150 

144. flHl£Of) «^Qf ""ti^Q^Qr '5^ FT, Rowe^ Wlu i Mfv> 

i^f). Jtfru'd'\ Ff, Knt, Sing. Aw Fbpe. curthffe Cjo^tUvA, 

/laru'd 0,0^ ftanfd Q, et cet. k€tre\ Om. Q,. 

Plmhasian turned into a toolf, because he had eaten part of a child that had been con- 
■eorated to Lycsean Jupiter. See Goulart's Admirablt JIist4>rui, p. 390. [With what 
lidienle Steevem ««dd lune greeted tUt note had k been pat fcrth Iqp iuckleH Theo- 
bald ! The passage referred to in Goulart, contains merely an account of Lycanthropy, 
and not a syllable, that I can find, which has any bearing on these wocds of Gratiano^ 
except th^ the word ' wolf is oaramoii to hodk. Allen ncttet that <lt is singular, that 
while Gmtiano says a wolf, he shews he is ttmkklfg <£ n waMsk matt, a murderer.' 
To me it is so sin^nilar that {coi;[iled with its gramniatical difficulty), 1 am inclined to 
suspect that there is some corruption here. If Mr S. L. Lee is correct (see bis note- 
worthy article on 'The Jewi in England* In the Appendix) in snnnisiiig « eenneedon 
between this play and the fate of Dr Lopez, the Jew, who was hung at Tyburn in 1594, 
the allusion here, vague as it is» is quite poioted eoough to have been caught b;f an audi- 
ence in whose minds the event was ao recent. It is not Inooocetvable that diis Is one 
of those actor's additions which Haadet denounces, and this would measurably account 
for its grammatical awkwardness. The whole parage from •Thyctirrish spirit,' line 
141, to 'Infus'd itself in thee,' Une 145, can be omitted without injury cither to the 
sense or to the rhythm. Thus; •That soak of animals infuse themselves Into the 

trunks of men. For thy desires Are wolvish, bloody, sterv'd, and ravenous.' — Ed ] 
144. Inyeat] Douce : Is not this a very common misprint for iay'dst, where the 
picterite is int^ed ? [A query which Alun aptly chaneteriies as *a cations piece 
of deliierote bad grammar.' — Eo.] 

146 steru'd] Coli.IKR : Tlie meaninir of ' <;(en.-'d ' and start'' d is the same ; if there 
were a difierence, it might be fit to mark it with a UJference of spelling. RoLFE: The 
wotd k the Anglosaxon j ft w j frjs , Old Eng.jiftriiim(fteqnentinGi«iccr),Ger. srtrrAfn. 
It originally mtant to die, but in the latter part of the l6th Century come to be used in 
the narrower sense of perishii^ with told, — a meaning which it »till has in the North 
of England (tee also » Hm. VI: III, i, 343, &c.)— or with hunger. [How did rope 
pronounce it ? 'But still the Great have kindness in reserve^ Hc hdp'd to buy whom 
he help'd to stanc'—Efiis/le to Dr AriutAnot.— Ed.] 

147. Booth : Now rise, and, after ' I stand hae for the law,' turn contcmptuotisiy 
from GnliaMK 

147. raile] My Father says that the prolonged, grating, gutHiral tone of utter con- 
tempt with which Edmund Kean dwelt on this word has never left his memory. — Eo 

15a endlMM] I am hj no mean* aait that mrdat of the Qq is the heller WQ»d> 
here.— Eo. 
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Dn. This letter from ^r/^lt>rM» doth commend 15 1 

A yong and Learned Do6tor in our Court; 
Where is he? 

Nir. He attendeth heere hard by 

To know your anfwer, whether you'l admit him. 155 
Du. With all my heart. Some three or four of you 

Go glue him curteous condu6l to this place, 
Meanc time the Court fhall he are Bellarioes Letter. 

"^7 Our Grace ^fitaUvnderJland, tliat at the receiti ^^ycmr 

A Letter I ant very Jicke : but in tfu injlant that your me/- 160 
fengcr came, in lotting vi/itation, ivas zvith me a young Do- 
clor of Rome, his name is Balthafar : / aequaincd him with 
the cau/e in Controucrjle^ betweene tlie lew and Antlionio 
the Merchant : We tusrtfd ore many Bookes toge titer : hee is 
furmJkedtMmyapmumtWlttekbetiridwi^ 165 
tungf^ greatnejpt thereof Jamnotenoti^e<mwtefid,eMtes 

him eany^importtmi^ftafiUvpyoMr Graces requefi in 167 

153. im «Mr} Rowe, Pope, tt mar t6a. B^km/af\ Balthazer Q,Q^ 
Qq el cet acquained] K,. 

159-171. Roman, Q,Qj. i6j. caufej cafe F,F^, Rowe. 

159. [Qerk. [reads] Cap. 165. bellfed] AattW Q,Qj F,F^. 

t6o. in the] at the Rowe + , Stcev.*8s. 

15S, 159. shall] AuuoTT, § 315 : Used to denote int vit ihlc fuiiirity without refCT- 
4ace to vnll (desire). See also ' Fair Jessica shall be my lurch -bearer,' II, iv, 42. 
159. Booth: Shylocik ghM dtep attMdoii to thk letter, and looka qtikkjf md cari> 

ously at Porti.i until she is on the dais R. H., then he turns to tlie Duke. 

159. receite^ Eccles; It is probable that Bellario received the Duke's summons to 
atteod thk cnue ■boot the tine, or rlltiet, perhai>5, a little before, his cooria made ber 
appliettfam to bim by letter. Whether the doctor's illness was real, or pretended, is of 
no moment to the business of the \ Ax\- \ if is sufficient that it OOtncided better with Pgc- 
tia's project that he should be absent upon this occasion. 

165. oplnioa] Kbnrick {Rtv, tfDr Jokmmt, p> 53) : I have fcaoira loae ipee- 
ut3n impute the device, by which Anthoni ) evndc; the penalty of the bond, to the 
ingenuity of Portia. Perha{» tliis is the case, indeed, with the audience in genera!. 
Bat, as I tUak ft a Uttle out of cbatacter, in a young lady of her edncatkm, to be so 
vdl versed in the quirks and quibbUs of the law, so I conoeiTe there is sufficient 
reason pivcn in the play to snpfvise that evasion to have been su^cjested by Bellario. 
For she expressly mentions to the messenger the notes and clothes. 1 htse * notes ' 
wen, doubtless, the brief or Uots for her pleading. And BeUaiio says m lus tetter 
'lie is furnished with my opinion.' 

167. fiU vp] Clarknixin : ' Up ' intensifies the verb to which it is altadied, Uke 
sard in Greek. **' As tnie as Thnhis,'* shall aown op the Tene^'— 7W. md Cntt. 
Ill, ii, 189. On the other hand, in Meas.for Mtat. I,n, 168, ' up ' is almost tcdimdaflS: 
'Whether the Qrraony be ia his places Or in his eminence that fills it iqft.' 
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my /led. I befccchyon, lei his lacke of years be no impedime nt l68 
to let him lacke a reucraui cJliniaUoit : for I ricut r knnve fo 
yong a body, with fo old a iuad. I Uaue him to your gracious 170 
acceptance f wltojt trial JhaU better publifh his cammendaium* 

BnUr P»Ha for BcMuuMtr, 
Duke. You heare the leam'd BiUeuia what he writer 
And heere(I take it)is the Do6tor come. 

Giue me your hand : Came ywi from old BeUarwi 175 

Por. I did my Lord. 

Du. You are welcome : take your place; 
Are you acquainted with the difference 
That holds this prefent queftion in the Court 

Ptr, I am enfimned diroughly of die caufe. ite 
Which is the Merchant heere? and which the lew? 

Du, Antkemo and old Shylocke^ both Hand forth. 

/Vr. Isyourname .S^/cwif ? 183 



168. fted] F,. Acad Qq Ff. 

172. Enter...] Enter Portiadl«»*dlike 
a \Hk\qi of Laws. Howe. 

175. Cmw] ame Qq, Gun. Cla. do. 
Wh.iL 



177. lWi«fv]KM/fvBope<f,Dfocffi, 

Huds. 

»8o. tkroi^hly\ thoi Qughly Sleev. "85, 



168. no impediment] Clakendon : That is, no hindraoeo lO his recctTing. So 
fi^ is used in Greek, after wonls a^ifying to * hinder/ *failMd,' &c., a usage whklt 
sprang originally from • coolbrioB of thought, sunilar to that in line 81 of the prcseot 
Scene : ' Forbid .... to make no noise.' Schmidt (p. 1420) : This is eqidvalCBt 
either to ' let his lack of yean be no nolhre to let him lack,' or *be no iropwliweiit t» 
let him have.' 

171. whoM] See AaaoVT, S 063, kt other Inalanoea of *Mwho** oaed ftr 'and- 

he," " for he," &c.' Thus hm, 'whose tr-.i!,' thnt is, '/cir Ai's tiial.' 

173. Bellario what] ABBOTT, $414: Instead of saying 'I know what you are/ 
in wUch the dkject of the veri>*I know' b <he dause *what you are,' Shakespeare 
Cnaqoently introdHH belbie die dependent clause another object, so as to make the 
dependent clause a mere explanation of the object. [One of Walker's chapters 
(Or/, t, p. 68) is devoted to examples of this redundancy, which, as he sa}-s, corre- 
iponds to the Greek idknn ; e.f. It. B. 409: HSu ydp mri O^idp iieX^bv, it( jiroverre.] 

175. Came] Portia's repljr, *I did,* as mgpated hf darendoa, abowi that thk ii 
better than Cotru of the Qq. 

177. placo} STAtiKTON: In the representation of thlt aoeoe, pieioriallf or 00 (he 
•tage, it seems never to be remcinbored that Portia, throughout the trial, appears as a 
judge, not an advocate, and that her {Koper place, therefore, is on the judgement-seat, 
below the Dnke*! throne, rather titan on the aup peae d Ikxir of the Conrt, in front of the 
stage. Booth : Portia goes to a table on dail R. H., fiwing the Ehike. 

182. Booni: Antonio and Shykick advance and bow to the J>nkie. 
«4 
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leiv. Shyhcke is my name. 

Por. Of a ftrange nature is the futc you foUoWy 185 
Yet in fuch rule, that tlie Venetian Law 
Cannot impugne you as you do proceed. 
You ftand within his danger, do ywi not? 

Ant, I, fo he ikyes. 

Por. Do you confefle the bond? 190 

Ant. I do. 

Por. Then muft the lew be mercifull. 

lew. On what compulfion muft I ? Tell me that 193 

187. imf$ig>u\ imfu^gt 188. [To Anthonio. Roive. 

188. ym mr] yttutQ^. 

184. Booth : After a look of surpnsc, he replies duggcilly. 

185. CAMnuELL (p. 60) : Th« trial is conducted •'^^•^-g to the stxiot fiamt of lc(pl 
prcKedurc. Portia, the PoDESTA or judge, called in to act nader tbc tnllMlri^ of the 
Doge, first inquires i/ there be anjr plea of hoh est Jaetum* 

1861. Id ■ttdi rate] Ammt Son^fM^ar. 

187. impugne] Stekvens: That is, to op^x)sc, to controvert. 

188. daagerj Tvrwhitt {CaiU. TaUt, v. 665) : That is, within his icach or con- 
tn»L Hkmuev: Tbeieareficqiieminilaiieaiin nr 

phiate in the same sense ; whence it k dbfioo^ fiom liho JangHafe of the 

time, that to be in debt and to be in danger were synonymous terms Gifford (Ma.';- 
singer's Fatal Dcwry^ I, ii) : That is, to be iit your dcU, a commuii expression in our 
oldwiitaB. Malomb: i^Ofia 639: 'CoineiNtwMiiDlitodaiiffertijrtbf 

will.' Knight: The phm-so is nut used by Portia in the limited and secondary sense 
of being in debt. Coluer (ed. ti) : ' Within his dagger ' was, in Shakespeare's time, 
and loDK beftre, equivalent mody to imMttd t» kim : the plnaae has no neceiiaij 
icfereoce to the peril of AnthonioRa porition. Haujwell: The phrase seems to be 
partially retained in the still common proverb, ' out of debt, out of danger.' STAUN- 
TON : Ducange explains the term as follows : 'Danger, quidquid juri stricto, atque adeo 
con li ic a tkm obnoahia cM.' Wsdgwooo (s. v.) : To be in the danger of aiqr ooe» 
estre en son Jani^rr, came fo si{Tiify to be subjected to any one, to be in his power, or 
liable to a penalty to be mfUcted \rj him or at his suit, and hence the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the «Otd at the prawnt day. •^daofcrof Che jik^ement-^ danger of Hen* 
fire.' Ske.\T (s. v.) : O! 1 I rirch, dangier (modern French, danger), absolute power, 
inespmisible authority ; hence, po-«er to bana, as in £tbe present passage- Gainlner'a 
lidex to Tht Pattern Letten snppUes ns villi the fcllowing: *I tnitte weD all the 
aldMfweii, cxeept Broun and sech as be in Ut dawnger.*— ^yU* Jmm^ta film AjOhs 
*ol. i, p. 340, ed. Gairdncr — En ] 

190. Booth : Shylock darts a glance at Anthonio. 

191. iMMt] Abbott, $3141 Sometiaies nicd by Sbaketpeaie to nean no moie 

than definite futurity, like our • is to * in • He u /(7 be here to-morrow.' [See II, vi, 47 ] 
Somewhat similar, without the notion of compulsion, is the use of it in [the present 
passags. Abbott is, of eoone, rig^ in saying that Foitia mes *Biut* wUhoat wacf 
notion of compulsion, yet it is cxactfy in that seue that Shylodc talMS it^Eik]. 
193. BooTM: With great aiRBance, and «oatem|ilnoiisljr tnraing amy. 
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Par, The quality of mercy is not ftiain'd, 

It droppeth as the gentle rainc from hcauen I95 
V'pon the place beneath. It is twice bleft, 

It blelfeth him that giues, and him that takes, 197 

195. wmMu^ Jew Itundoinie. 

194. Booth : When Portia begins to speak she descends from the daii gad ailTanocs. 
Douce : In com}^>c>sing ihcsc beautiful lines it is probable that Shakespeare recollected 
the following vene in EccUsioitiau^ xxxv, 20 : ' Mercy is seasonable in the time ol 
■IHicHoiB, as doads «f nln in die dme of drooght* [There b • tendency, I thfok, hi 
relocating this familiar line, to lay the chiefest emphasis on ' mercy.' Is this right ? In 
reply to Shylock's demand for s proof of bi» compuliion to be jnerciful, Ftttta exclaims 
diet the voy duoaderiatk of mercy » that there em be no eompnliiop in iu cxcmic. 
ha very nature ie to ftU like the rain. Shoidd not *vp»SlBii then, reoetfe the gmicr, 

and 'tnctcy' a secondary, emphasis? — Ed. 

In the JaAri>u(/i, IX, p. 195, there is a learned article by Wm. Koenig, Ueier dU 
Smttikmmgm Shaknptmriitf fte. In that article (p. 3i8) pawagea are ciled from 

Rabelais, from Qccm, fnim a trn^eiiy l-y T.ecntiro Vcrlitn, ca!Ie<I RpJcp/ia, and else 
wheie^ which bear certain resemblances to some of the hnes and ideas in this speech. 
It b not alwqn ea^ to take iatcvHt in tiw detecdon of ratalltliinia like tiieMb which 
lead us nowhiflier. In view of Shakeqieaie'a myriad-mindedaei^ onr wonder is not 
that there are so many, but that there are no more. — Ed.] 

Hazu tt (p. 274) : This speech about ' mercy ' is very well ; but there arc a thou- 
land finer ooet In Shnkeapeate. (See in A|fiendix Clieiica Cowdcn-CbBke*e eqib- 
nation of the unsympathelie oMod wlildi aeened to ndc Haililt throa^Mot his criti* 
cism of Portia. — Ed.J 

194. strmin'd] R. S. Davib: That it, confined by laws, restiicted to a few pcnone. 
*yoD are as free to VSe it as any one. The rain dou^ n< t favoor the king's garden any 
more than the peasant's. It waters all places alike, and mercy should descend as 
equally and iropaitially.' £1 suppose this is the best possible defence of an erroneous 
inlapretatioo, which overlooks in ■stndn'd' tlie answer to Shylock's qncitioii of com* 
pulsion. — Ed.] 

196. twice blest] Eccuiii) : ' Mercy ' is made both the blessrr and tlic bUatJ. The 
verb is twice nsed in tlie same general sense of, t» make happy, varying only from pas* 
sive to active. In its first application, however, *nMKy ' is the representative both of 
the penon who exercises that virtue, and also of him who is the object of it ; in its 
second, it is made a distinct agent (rum both, and regarded as confciriiig happiness 
■pon each. It may, perhaps, help to solve this pevplesi^ if we consider * mercy ' as 
peisonified, and ' lilc"=t,' inasmuch as she cn-i^vs the power of blessing, i. e. of render- 
ing luppy both the giver and receiver ; or we may understand the word ' blest ' in a 
s^nifieatian which it freqaendy beats, that of ai^vsnd 01 tabOei with imeJiaimf in 
the first place, on the part of him that gives for the pleasure which he derives ftom 
having acted mercifully, and again, on the pan of him that takes for the benefit con- 
ferred by the mercy shown htm. Seymovr (i, 125) : Woudd not the sense be better 
expressed if we should read *tirice-ble«sing'? Yet I caoaot afiixove this: 'twjce> 
blessed ' certainly does not mean Me"=ed in re]ietition, as our actresses niAvt vilely utter 
it, but blessed aogmenledly, blessed supremely, or in a great degree, as we say, tkrict 
*itfl/y» widMot any idea of npctitian. 'Blessed* here is Mtfy, AuiH lefeis to III. 
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*Tis mightieft in the mightieft, it becomes 198 

The throned Monarch better then his Crownc. 

His Scepter ftiewes the force of temporall power, 200 

The attribute to awe and Maicltie, 

Wherein doth fit the dread and feare of Kings : 

But mercy is aboue this fceptred fway, 

tt is enthroned in the hearts of Kings, 

It is an attribute to God himfelfe ; 20$ 
And earthly power doth then (hew lilceft Gods 

il, 103, Hhe gulled tliove,* iHicre. if 'gaQed' nnM endowed with then 'Meat' 

may be here i 'cnt to endued wilh the capacity to bless. 

201. awe and Maieatiej Allbm: 'Awe,' properly, of ibe sotjea; 'majetty/of 
the king, the came of *aiwe.* Bjr hendiadys, both might be taken together, eqoivaleol 
to awful miajesfy. The subject < dreads aod fears ' the king, because of that awe-breed* 
inij majesty which is xswx'iated with his temporal power. It is implied in what follows, 
that the Gud-Ukc (quality of mercy, on the other hand, being seated in the heart of the 
Ung, evoto fiom the lahject a coneapondlng afliwtion of the heail; even bm. 

204. hearts] E^les: This, I think, shnuiri be spoken with particular emphasis. 

206. 207. Whallby (p. 65) : Compare Tit. And. I, II7, tho' there is a pcoba- 
lality it might not come ftom Shakespeare: • Wilt thoa dnw near the MMn of ttie 
godi? Dmwoear them then in being merciful.' WHiich is directly tftt sense and 
words of a passai^e in one of Cicero's finest Orations : * Homines ad Deos nulla re 
pcoprius acceiiunt quam salutem hominibus dando.' — Orat. fro Ligar. stti Jin 
Malomb: So, in Xmg^ Bthmrd III, i$96^ V, i, 41 x 'And Kta^^ appncih (he neaieit 
vnto God By giuing life ami safety vnto men.' So Sir J. Harrington \_Or!<mdo Furioso, 
1591, B. xxiv, sL 2f3 — CoUUr^ : ' This noble TCitue and divine, Doth chiefly make a 
roan so nue and od. As in that one ha most rescmbtoth God.* So Thomas Acbdy, 
alao ^ted in England's PamatuUt under the same head ' Mercie :' < Then come 
we nearest to the gods on hie, When we arc farthest from extrcmitie, Giving forth sen 
tence of our lawes with Mcrcic' Blackeway: There is something extremely hke 
thb in die petHioa of the Gonweatloa le Qaeen EMmheth, in 1580^ {xvieg l>er te 

pardon Archbishop Grinrlal : ' Nihil est tam jyipulare quam bonitas: atquc pnnci{>c5 ad 
pnspotentem Deum nullA re propius acccdunt quam offeosionibus depooendis et obli- 
vinendii fa^oiBs,'— Fldlci^i Gimrdk IHit, mm. Humtbr (i, 328} : It wna one of 
the common-places of the time, and might, no doubt, be fonnd in hummenhle Wliten; 
but it may be doubted whether it is anywhere exhibited in a manner so impressive as 
here. Sucli sentiments, so far as tliey respect the course of public punishments, it was 
ol auMc fanpoitanee tn mge in Shakespeaie'a time tiwn now; when the single ndnd 
of the monarch, unswayed by counsel, antl with no very determinate ]irinc!ples, oflen 
decided the fate of persons convicted of crimes, of which a very remarkable instance 
oeconed hi the time of Shakeapeaie, when James I aeciedy detetmined to save the lim 
of :he Lords Grey and G>bham, convicted of treason, when every one beside thought 
that their execution was certain. Clarendon : It is possible that Shakespeare in writ- 
ing thb (lassage intended to compliment Elizabeth, whose rule (whatever be the judge- 
ment of recent histoians) waa certainly held by her mfajecta to be mild and meidfel. 
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When mercie feafons ludice. Therefore lew, 20/ 
Though luftice be thy plea, confidcr this, 
That in the courfc of luftice, none of vs 

Should fee fa! nation : we do pray for nicrcie, 2IO 

And that lame prayer, doth teach vs all to render 

The deeds meide. I haue ^ke thus mudi 

To mittigate the iuftice of thy plea : 

Which if thou follow, this ftrid courfe of Venice 

Muft needes giue fentence 'gainfl the Merchant there^ 3x5 

Shy. My deeds vpon my head, I craue the Law, 
The penaltie and forfeite of my bond. 

Por. Is he not able to difcharge the money ? 

Baf, Yes, heere I tender it for him in the Court, 219 

SI4. <9tirfle\ Cmrt Qq« IPofw ct aeq. 

ao6. QodsJ Booth : At the mention of the saaed name, Shylock bows icvereoUy, 
wbidi noDe of die Chrirtwnt dOi Cootaj^whan eommeodcd fix thi^t Mud it ms Mack* 
lio'f *basBa8,* ucli acoonBng to my bdie( BnitNiBe did itf—ftAaipB at Shakapeuc't 

ao8. lustice] Shykck's plea was 'judgement,' not ju&tice.->El>. 

210, 211. Blackstonb: Poctia, referring the Jew to the G)risti«n doctrine of tahni^ 
tion and the I>ord's Prayer, is a little ova nf character. R. T. {Am^n. ap. SEYMOUR, 
i, 125): Besides that it is supfxocd Uie Lord's Prayer consists of expressions in loe 
■mong jcwi, uww wjiimuo uoiiimi wm pimgn iWiiwiiiiieiiomg mocy, [wniciiiMiy 
Ecelesiastutts, xxviii. Wordsworth (p. lit) : The learned judge w.-is probably not 
aware that the Lord's Prayer » not composed by our Lord as cont.iining anything 
which would be new and stran^^c to His disciples, bat as putting together, in • sbott 
(bcm, all that was naost valuable in the Jewish liturgies already known to them. See 
Lightfoot, ii, 159, 439; Grotius on S. Matthew, vi, o ; who also refers to Ercl^uasticus, 
xxviii. The Biblical critics, therefore, who, like Burkitt, except the particular clause 
which Portia refers to— vii. *Af we ftsfive them that Izetpasi ■gainst nt,' from the 
foregoing reprcsent.ition in regard to the origin of the several |)etitiutis of the Lord's^ 
Player, have, in ail probability, made that single exce)>tion without sufficient reaaoiu 
Beridea, it is to be bone in sdnd tliat many of the ]t\n, though they did not aeeept 
Ovist as their Mfllisll. yet tiMsy iBd accept Him as • a teacher come from God.' And 
certainly it is not correct to Mippwe ihnt the Christian dtdruu of salvatioa is not alsr 
the doctrine of salvation to the faithful Jew. 

211. dint tama prayer] DnnlapPs Lift tfCookt: Shakespeare here OMkcs Por- 
tia, in her /cnl, quote the Lord's Prayer, but the great actor, by his If" V and the shake 
of bis head and of his hand, gives a comment on the text, by rejecting the appUcatioa 
to himself, or to tlwee of his belief. 

216. Booth : After .1 y.iw-v. HekU^.Y: An imprecation adopted fiom that of the 
Jews to Pilate: 'Hi'^ Mi>-"l f <■ an us, and our children.' 

216. Law,] In a modern text there should be here eitber a dash, as Allen suggests* 
«» a obk», to indicate that what Iblbari In the next tine ii what the law preabna^ — Eix 
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Vea, twice the fumme, if that will not fufficCy 

I will be bound to pay it ten times ore, 

On forfeit of my hands, my head, my heart : 

If this will not fuffice, it mud appeare 

That malice beares downe truth. And I befeech you 

Wreft once the Law to jrour authority. 

To do a great right, do a little wrong, 

And curbe this cruell diuell of his wilL 



220 



225 



Por. It muft not be, there is no power in Venice 
Can alter a decree eftablifhed : 
'Twill be recorded for a Prefident, 
And many an error by the lame example, 
Will ruih into the ilate: It cannot 



210 



Itw, A DamH come to iudgement, yea a Damtl, 



233 



aaa tmtt\ thrite Riuon, ColL iiL 

229. ttlter\ altar Q,. 



Qq. 



220. twice] Capell (ii, 70) t Wben Ptutia, towtrds the page's bottom, mentiom this 
offer, she calls U — an ofler of *thrioe' the sum ; and this tkrite is the sum accepted by 
Shylock; from whence some might be apt to infer an error in the tenn of this passage: 
but Portia liad ground enough for her thrice from what Bassanio saj-s afterwards, and 
the Jew (as was hght) catches at the term in her offer. Coulier : Portia afterward 
ipedncf *^)lrfefdi7BioiiMfjr.' TUs atay haw been a meve iaadvcrtciwe^ • nridiear- 

ing, or a misprint. Cl-ARHNDON : As Ba5.sanlo oflTcrs ten times the sum, Portia is 
autboriMd to offer thrice the sum in his name* as »mtu majus ttmtifut m u mmus. 
Or BasMwo Iwre may be coppoaed to oKtr twiee libe eoi Ai mUSthm to hk previOHa 
tender of the sum itself; thrice the sum in aU. RoLFBi We BCC no aeccni^ for 
bringincj the two passajjes into mathematical agreement. 

224. truth] THKoaALD Kntortd, p. 167) : How docs Malice bear down Truth 
ittdikpioeeae? What cue dreomstance is theie la the ca—e whereby Tknth or Fahe. 

hood can come inf o question ?....! make not the least question but our poet mndc Bas- 
sanio say, ' That malice bears down ruth! Heath (p. 121) : I apprehend tltat the word 
*tnilli* Iwre denotes that snpieaM nde of t^ht and equity by wUeh all Iraauui actions 
ought to be directed. Johnson : ' Malice ' oppresses honesty ; a true man, in old lan- 
guage, is aa Atmat man. We now call the jury ^ooJ men and true. [In his Edition, 
Theobald says that, ' upon more mature advice,' he believes ' the text needs no altera- 
tion. Tkuth nay mean Imk raauM,* dw ifamnahle offias of aceommodstion wliUh 
we have made.'] 

228, &C. Booth : Shylock's face expresses joy and astonishment Portia utters * It 
cannot be,' line with gnat dedsion; Uaei 333, S34» Shyloek ntlen almost wildly 

(not too loud), and kisses the hem of Portia's gown. 

3JI. error] Scuuidt ( Tratulatun) : Poctia's point of view is not that of the moral- 
iit» bat of Che Malennaaj and *cn«r' ii here not a mbtake, bat a deporteM liam the 
piescribed path. G>mpare Otk, V, ii, ' It is the very error of the moon; ibe comet 
ame nearer earth than she was wont,' &c. ; also Mid. N. D. V, i, a5a 
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O wife young ludgc, how do I honour thee. 

Por. I pray you let me looke vpon the bond. 835 
Itw, Heere 'tis moft reuerend Doctor, heere it is. 
Por* Shylocke^ there's thrice thy monie offered thee. 
An oath,an oath^I haue an oath in heauen: 

Shall I lay periune vpon my foule? 

No not for Venice. 240 

Por. Why this bond is forfeit, 
And lawfully by this the lew may claime 
A pound of fle(h, to be by him cut ofT 
Neereft the Merchants heart ; be uiercifuU, 
Take thrice thy money, bid me teare the bond. 245 

liw* When it is paid according to tiie tenure. 

234 and throughout. I»ulgt\jMdg F . 237. offtrtd}^ offer' d Pope. 

Dyce, Cam. Glo. Cla. Huds. Wfc. 8. 146. Unmet} imtmrQg. 

235. let mf'\ Om. FjF^. 

233. Theobald (Ntcbob, /Itiut. ii. 312) : There U no fauk in sense bete ; I think 
the poialiiv ii not CKMlty as the poet downed ft. Itikcitlietter.'ADwiid! Cbne 
lO jodfement : — yea^ a Daniel t' For thit leading noC only extols the adrocate, but 

expresses the Jew's impatience for a sentence. [This was not repeated in Theobald's 
Edition. — Eu.j iiUNTER (i, 329) : One would rather have expected to have found 
SolomeB in ddt {dace. [Sokmoa is added in Lentdowoe^ Venioii<— Eo.] Bat m 

the 5/cn- of Susannah and the Elders ; and also Etekiel, xxviii, 3, and Danid, vi, 3 
Wo&sswoRTH (p. 87) : Daniel, according to the Hittory 9/ SusammoA and the £Uer$t 
r, 45, «u a • yotuig youth * wfaen ht eomkted the Elden * of fidie witae» by thdr om 
mouth.' His detection also of the imposture of the priests of Bel. as we read in the 
Apociyphal Hittory »/ Btl amd tki Dmgmi, majr have oontriUited to suggert the {HO* 
priety of the allnaion. 

234. thee] Abbott, § 233 : Thou is the rhetorical, you the conversatioBal, |eoMMii. 
This explains the apparent liberty which Shyl<Kk t.ikes here. 

236. Booth : With great haste he draws forth both the bond and his knife. Portia 
atten the neit line inqxendvdy. end Sbylock fcpUei as aaleinnljr. 

23S-240. TIawktns (Lt'fe of K(an, i, p. 151) : Kean replaced the conventional, sol- 
emn severity of manner with a tone of humour bordering on the ludidoas; it was the 
MUar ironiad join of a man who sair no obstacle rtaiiding he tw ee n Ua end die oon> 
Mmmation of his cherished purpose. 

244. Neerest . . . heart] Hau.iwf.i.l : This seems, at first sight, at variance with 
what is stated in the First Act : ' To be cut otT and taken in wtiat part of your body 
picasetb nei' bet it nuqr be pKBunud that Ae scfccdon of (he pert was made bjr Shf 
loqk before the bond was actually drawn up. 

244. be mercifuUj Booth : Shylock shrugs his shoulders and shakes his fore6nget 
after (he Kalian cutom. line 246 he speaks quickly, preTcnting the act 

346. Donkp's Life of Cooke (i, 122): The audience were surprised and delighted 
bjr the abniptncia of his leply to Poctia's reqaest that he would pennttthe bond to be 
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It doth appeare you are ^ worthy ludge : 247 

you know the Law, your expofltioil 

Hath beene moft found. I chai^ you by the Law, 

Wlicrcof you are a well-deferuinr^ pillar, 25O 
Procecde to iudgement : W\ my loule I fwearei 
There is no power in the tongue of man 
To alter nic : i llay heerc on my bond. 

An, Moft heartily I do befeech the Court 
To giue the iudgement 255 

Por» Why then thus it is : 
you muft prepare your bofome for his knife. 

lew. O noble ludge, O excellent yong man. 

Por. For the intent and purpofe of the Law 
Ilath full relation to the penaltic, 26o 
Which heere appeareth due vpon the bond. 

lew. 'Tis verie true : O wife and vpright ludge. 
How mudi more elder art thou then thy lookes ? 

Pwr, Therefore lay bare your bofome. 

lew. I, his bre(^ 265 
So faycs the bond, doth it not noble ludge? 
Neereft his heart, thofc are the very words. 

Por. It is fo : Are there ballance heere to weigh the 
flefh? 269 

lyi. tillar\ pillcr Clfl^, 26.S. //...wt'^/i] Om lio^ Gill. OtMq. 

362, 265, 270, 27J, 276. lew.] Sfaj. (except UaL Su.). 

AiASMMr kHr*\ Mkmm ktrt 
/Mr] tfy Rdwe. Rom. tmbt Pope'l'. 

tocnt *Wben it b ptdd aeoofffiaf to tbe teoooi^'lie gqjiict, indic«dag a degree of 
aiiprehension lest she niMftf tear and, at the ume linM^ a malignant leoogpitlkQ 

of the penalty due. 

253. on] Abbott, ^lio: Metaphorically for im itptmitmet m. 
259-261. EOCUS: The intention and OMaiiii^ of the hw, framed for the detcnni. 
nation of similar cases, is dearly appli^ nMe to, !»nd strongly in favour of, Shylock'i 
r^ht to exact the penalty. Booth : Shylock watches the effect of Portia's words 00 
die ftees of the Dalte and Seneton. 

263. more elder] For double comparalives, sec Abbott, § if. 
365. Booth : Shylock takes the bond eagerly from Portia, and, when retuioiog u 
to her after 'those are the vay amds,' hioks at Anthonio. 

268. ballance] Halliwell gives several instances where 'balance' was used in 
Shakespeare's time a>; a phiral noun. Clarendon : This is the only instance where 
it is thus used by Shakespeare. It is common to tind a confusion in the Number of 
ending in a aSfaaaat. [See <M. I, ifl^ 357; Wauux's Vtn. 143; Abboit, 
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I haue them ready. 270 

Por. Haue by fonic Surgeon Shylock on your chai^ 
To flop his wounds, Icaf^ he fhould bleede to death. 

lav. It is not nominated in the bond ? 

Por, It is not fo exprcli : but wiiat of that ? 
'Twere good you do fo much for charitie. 375 

liw, I cannot finde it, 'tis not in the bond. 

270. [Producing scales. Coll. ii. 273. // is w*/ j Fl^ Kowc^ Wh. L it 

2J2. JhouW^ Ff, Rowe + , Km, Wh. i. Qq et cel. 

il»Qqetceu 

5 471. DtflScnlt ai is the fctDnoii of thti line u tt stands In the Folio, I prefer it l» 

the ' running-oo' scansion of Capell, which here strikes me as peculiarly unhajipjr. If 
iHc line must be dividcfl, I should prefer to consider ' It is so ' as the first fragment, 
and supply any defect in metre by a pause after it. Thus says Coleridge ( TttiU Talk^ 
p. 8(v «d. Mo>le)r): * Shakespeare's rtiTthm is so perfiect diat 700 naajr be abnost sue 

that you do not understand the real force of a line, if it dr.e^ nrit nin well as ymt read 
iU The necessary mental pause after every hemistich, or imperfect line, is always equal 
to tlic tine that wouM have been taken in readin; the oomiilata vane.'— Ed.] 

273. Wlietber it is better to read this, despite the intcrragatioii mailt, as an assertion, 
with the Folio, or as a que^ilion, with the Quartos, I, for one, cannot decide. Booth's 
Shylock 'places the scales on tlie dais and takes the bond from I'oitia.' In this case 
Slqr1ockaMataA,*lsitsoiionninatdl?'beAMhacx«Bi^ VheeaaaaiBes 

the bond first, he must say, ' It is not so nominated ' at the conclusion of his examina- 
tion and as he returns the bond to FOitia. It is, however, immaterial, and may be safely 
kft to die actor.— Ed. 

275. 'Twere . . . do] Abbott, S370, explains the irregular sequence of tenses 
here by supposing that a present tense is implied : ' It were and is good.' At the word 
' charity,' says Booth, ' Shylock rivets bis gaze on Anthonio until he has returned the 
bond to Foitia,* whieh be does wfaOe xUttOafg Ibe Vf^ 

276. ITawkins {Life of Kean, i, 152): Kean <;>.il)stituted a chuckle of transport for 
the savage sneer with which the line had been rendered by Cooke and Macklin. This 
was a fine toadi of natoie. *The most ferodoos and deadly paasioDS,* writes one of 
the critics in justification of this innovation, 'relapse into an almost paroxysm of jcy 
when the victims are placed in their power; as the ]x>ct has miule death giin honibly 
a gtuLitly smile at the pnicpect of an abundant food for his savage appetite.' 

»76i. Ladv Mas'TIN (p. 43): At tbb point I have ahrays Mt in the adinK thai xaf 
drsire to find extenuations for Shylock's nice and for him'^elf leaves me, and my heart 
grows almost as stony as his own. I see his hcndiiih nature fully revealed. I have 
seen die kidfe sharpened to eut qidcidy through the flesh; Ae scales brought forward 
to weigh it; have watched the cruel, eager eyes, all strained and yearning to see the 
gushing blood welling from the side ' nearest the heart,' and gloating over the fancied 
agonies and dealh-pai>gs of his bitter foe. This man-monster, this (Mliless, savage 
natnie, ti beyond the pale of hnoiaaitjr; it neat be inade poweilcaa to hniC. I have 
felt that with him the wrongs of his race are really as nothing compared with his own 
remorseless hate. He is no longer the wroi^ed and suffering maa; and I longed t» 
poor down on his head the 'jnstice* he has danonred Ibr, and wiU cuct withonl piqr- 
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Por. Come Merchant, haue you any thing to fay/ 277 
Ant. But little : I am arm'd and well prepar'd. 

Glue me your hand Bajfania, fare you well. 

Greeue not that I am falne to this for you : 380 

For heerein fortune fliewes her felfe more kinde 

Then is her cuftome. It is (till her vfe 

To let the wretched man out-Uue his wealth, 

To view with hollow eye, and wrinkled brow 

An age of pouerty. From which lingring penanoe 285 

Of fueh miferie, doth fhe cut me off : 

Commend me to your honourable Wife, 

Tell her the procefTe of Anthonu^s end : 

Say how I lou'd you ; fpeake me £ure in death : 

And when the tale is told, bid her be iudge, 290 

Whether Baffamo had not once a Loue : 

977. Ctme\ Ym Qq, Goll.i,fi, Cub. tmeA Ae^'Kaj. i«rdlVLlagrd(a|kGMB.). 

Gto. CU. RUe» Wh. ii. so Pinch Cam. Edd. 00n|. tudtiUtt^ Of 

38a. her ei^fi9mt\ his cu/lomt Ff. searching Cla. conj. 

aib./kek-\Jktk a n; ]Unie<l-, 091. Zmt] Amt Coll. S, iii (MS). 

!iteev.'93, Kal^Goll. tii. Djrce lil, Hudt. I>yce IB, Hods. 

28;. pouerty] A dissyllable, as in the Scotch purtye,iX this day. Whenever v 
comes betweea two vowels, Sbakespeate's printen, almost iDvaiiably, use a m, an indi- 
diioB, I ddnk, that the 9 sound b ndi 

est, so light as to be practically absent. That this practice has survived in several com- 
moD words ia iamiliar enough, e. g. e'er, n^er, d£il^ &c. Note also, the Scotch t^e. 
See efao note oa «heiliiig,' III, ii, 131, and 'riueted,' V, i, 188. This fact explains, I 
Ihinkt the confosion which is found in the Folio in the use of ' lie ' for live, on whidi 
Walker has a chapter, but does not detect what I am here, with much diffidence, 
l>roposii^ as its cause. The printers, accustomed to pronounce /rtv almost like /iV, 
ooceirioinny even ao ipdt it If I em i%ht in that wai^galSiug thii venisMng eoond 

of ©between vowels, we can tnidLTstand a pun of Mercutio'?,, which is otherwise lost; 
be accuses Benvolio (III, i, 12) of being 'as soon moved to be moody and as soon 
moody to be moved.* Ititnotdear thathesud 'is eoon mo'edtobemoodyaadM 
moo moody to be mo'cd ' ?— Ed. 

286. sueh miserie] The Textun! Notes show the attempts that have been made to 
cure the scansion of this Unc. Ciarendon would accent ' misery ' on the second sylla- 
ble, citing M • piecedent the me of n ^aBta ■eceBtlnil!i^f,^Jii,III, iv, 35: *And 
Iiuss thee as thy wife, ^fiser\•'s love' But Abbott, $490, say^ fhnf this line from Kin^ 
John proves nothing, that the pause-accent is sufficient to justify misery, and thinks it 
more probable^ whcfdn I quite i^tee vtth him, that in die praent line die 'a,* frMdi 
b supplied by has dropped ont after 'inch.* — Ed. 

2S9. speake me faire] An omission, not unusual, of the preposition, which, in this 
waae, as the context shows, is of. In the same phra.se, as .Vbbott, § 200, points out, in 
Rtm, 6^ fill, III. i, 158, * Komeo that s^ioke him fair,' the preposition b to. 

991. Looe] G>Uier says that the use of this woid in the sense of laoer is not oov 
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Repent not yoi that you flail loofe your friendi 392 

And he repents not that he paves your debt. 
For if the lew do cut but decpe enough, 

He pay it inftantly, with all my heart, 295 

Baf, AnthomOf I am married to a wife, 
Which is as deere to me as life it felfe, 
But life it fdfe, my wif^ and all the world, 
Are not with me efteem'd aboue thy life. 

I would loofe all, I facrifice them aU 5CX> 
Heere to this deuill, to deliuer you. 

Por. Your wife would f^iue you little thanks for that 
If fhc were by to heare you make the ofTer. 

Gra. I haue a wife whom I proteft I loue, 
I would (he were in heauen, fo fhe could 305 

292. not yoiilhd ym^^VULQm, 300. I facnfice\ rJ saer^Yumt* 
(;io, da. \Vh. ii. ay, sacrifice Pope et »eq. 

2^1. infi0iUfy'\pr«/lmtfy<l^Cm.Qio. joa, 303. [Aside. HaL 

Ga. Wli. ii. 304. whom] who Qq. 



moa. As Aadwab \m been once bcfcre (III, iv, 19) gtyled the 'lowar* of HmwhiIo^ 
k wans extremely pnfaibte tliat llwt is the troe word h«e.— Ed. 

292, not] Collier prefers this 'not ' to ' but ' of the Qq as perhaps more consistent 
with what Anthonio ftays above. Haluwell: Either reading can be supported. The 
Qq— only icpent, give but » tear ftr the lots of toot ftiead; the F!^ — oblilente me 

from your mcmor\-, let not my death interfere at with your happiness, and I shall 
give up my life withotit a sigh. Clarkndun : Surely Anthooio would wish his friend 
to Rciel Ut liMi. Inboditliief 'repent'biiiedln^eKiiseof rqfn<Mrin»w/br,'n 
in Mid. N". A II, ii, lit : •! do repent The tedious minutes I with her hare spent.' 

395. instantly] Synonymous with 'preicfUfy* of Q,; ice I^i* I93> sad line 404 
of this present scene ; also OlA. V, ii, 66. — Ed. 

995. with all my hemrt] Claumdoki A Jest like this enhances the pathoa. 
Men at the point of death hnvc a natural tendency to lieguilc the miser)' of the lime 
by playing upon words. Compare the death scene in King John, V, vii. So Shake- 
•peare ottkcs Gannt jest on his name in RItk. Iff IT, 73. So alao Soplioeica nahca 

Ajax 'play nicely with hus name,' line 4^' 

297. Which] Abbott, % 266: Where so dear, sutk. Sec. is implied in the antece- 
dent, we may expect, as here, *wliieh' (5 278) in the lelatiTe. 

300, 304.. Dr Jastrow ( K«##f^ /srae/, Mai, 1876) : This braggadocio dealing with 
the dearest relationship of life sounds to Shylock like r.ink blasphemy. He could use 
the half, or the whole, of his wealth as a make-weight to his friendship, but to put wife, 
or diiid, in fiie balance — at tUs rtrf hem, it soonds liko saoilege. 

301. Booth : Shylock manifests impatience during these speeches, — smiles pimly 
at mentioo of his cutting deep enough, and contemptuously at the Christians' willing- 
nm to aacriSee didr wives Ibr ftiendsliip; give « «cii«^-«udible soeer at each of 
their pntestatioaa. 
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Intreat fome power to change this currifh lew. 306 
Ner. 'Tis well you ofTcr it behindc her backe. 

The wifh would make clfc an vnquiet houfe. (ter 
Iroj. Thefe be the Chriftian husbands : i haue a daugh- 

Would any of the flocke of Bairabas 3x0 

Had beene her husband, rather then a Chriftian. 

We trifle time, I pray thee purfue fentence. 
Por. A pound of that fame marchants flefh is thine, 

The Court awards it, and the law doth giue it 314 

J07, 308. Aside. Hal. 310. Bambas] Borabboi Coll. i, iii. 

309. [Aside. Rowe et seq. (gcncnlly). 313. mmrg*tmtt] wurcktmit Qq. 



309. hau*] Allkk: I /M that Sbylock mutt have said <I HmJ a daughter.* A 
limilar tnUphnt occurs in III, ii, 277 [q. t. Text. Notes]. 

309. daughter] The Second Quarto and ihc first three rdiws have no jxinctuation 
after this wotd. The First and I hird Quartos have a comma (1 am not quite sure thai 
ttiBintaiaUalopinQ,),aiidaKlbI]o««dthmtahf P^, RiO«M,aiidBo^ Theobald 

increased this comma to a semicolon, and hxt been followed, I think, with but one ex- 
ception, by all Editors to the pre»ent time ; Dyce, in his Third Edilioo, puts a comma 
»nd • daah after it It is of no gnat m o i ae o t, because die aenie It dear under way 
punctuation ; but by introducing a semicolon we obliterate an example of what Walko 
(Crit. i, 55) describes as 'an instinctive striving after a natunl arrangement of worda, 
inconsistent indeed with modem English grammar, but perfectly anthorized by that of 
the Elizabethan age.' Among many instances. Walker g^ves the following: *No, no^ 
my lord, This milky gentleness and course of yours Though I condemn it not, yet, 
under pardon, You are much more at task for want of wisdom,' — Lear, 1, iv, 33$ 
*Bat if I thrive, Ae gain of my attempt The least of 70a diall shate his port thereof.' 
'^Jaa. Ill: V. iii, 267.-ED. 

309-311. Booth: With intense hate in look, and subdued tones; between your 
tortli,as it were. 

310. Bnmbas] Dyce {Remarks, p. 59) : The word, I believe, was invariably made 
short in the second syllilile hy tlie p^eiicnl wriiors of Shakesfteare's days : in Marlowe's 
Jew of Malta, ' liarrltjos ' occurs seventy-eight times. AlXEN : Shakespeare followed 
die prominciatiaa of Us day, and that was the ReoehUidan, that Is, he pronomeed bj 
the Gret-l^:, rmi by ?he T,atin, accents, Bapoy?,'3af. Clarendon : It is thus spelt in Tyn» 
dale's and Cuverdale's versions. Stb£VKMS: Our poet might otherwise have written : 
* Would any of Barabfaes* stock had been Her hnsband, rather than a Quistian !* 

312. trifle time] Capeli. : These words seem to betray a consdousness in the poet 
that he had a little wander'd from the rh -rrptixav of ch-iractcr, in these several reflec- 
tions preceding that begin with one from Bassanio : but desire (and some necessity 
indeed) of throwing into his dialogne something that ahonld eidtven it jnst at that 

time, begat this small trespass -, which, tlw of his pieGe*a nature OOlUidei'dy 

may be pardon'd even by the severest. 

31S. pttffa«] See ABBonT,$ 493, far a Git of wads in which 'die accent is nem 
the b^ioning than with nt.' 
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lew. Moft rightfull ludge. 315 

Por. And you muft cut this nelli from off his breafti 
The Law allowes it, and the Court awards it. 

Itw» Moft learned I udge, a fentence, come prepare. 

Par. Tarry a little, there is fomething elfe, 
This bond doth giue thee hccre no iot of bloud, 330 
The words exprefly are a pound of flefli : 
Then take thy bond, take thou thy pound of flefli, 323 

jaa mT] u>te Q,Q,. JO/ F, et seq. Ud. Sleev. '93, CoO. Hml. Dyct. Stu. 

3tt. Tkm iah} T(t*t tkm Qq» Gqp. Cud. Rlfe^ Wh. u. 

315 Booth : With back to audience, aod knife imiied hi^ above Ui head. 

318 Booth: 'M(i>>t learned Judjjc ' is uttered with an exultant voice, not too loud, 
•nd ' A sentence ' is spoken with a low bow to the Duke. ColU£.r (ed, ii) : At the 
eicbmtion, *Goaie^ piepiie!' tke idor is dinded bjr the (MS) lo tkm ikt ttain 
again. Thi'i may only expbia Ae mMUMr of A particular Mlar,Ui order to gh« 
greater efTect to bis part. 

319-326. Haynbs {OiMtus of Equity, p. 19} : I he popular beUef tbftt the law exacts 
a UtenU fulfillment of contracts has ever been deeply rooted. We trace it distinctly in 
the drama and in works of fiction. PcrhajK one of the most rem.irkable instances 

IS that of Shylock's bond And bow is the intended victim rescued ? By the 

atnst verild qoibUB. X duoU be sony to psofiuM Shattcs|>esre «r 10 apiaaMli dM 
creations of his genius in the <ianie spirit that I should a Report in Meeson and Welsby. 
Considerable latitude is to be allowed to the dramatist ; but when I see Antonio saved 
bjr t species of ooiislnictioii« aooocding to wlddi, if e men contncted far leave to eat • 
slice of melon, he would be deprived of the benefit of his contract unless he had stipu- 
lated, in so many words, for the incidental spilling of the juice, one cannot help recog 
nizing in the fiction of the immottal poet an intensified representation of the popular 
faith — that the laxv regarded (he lettrr, not the spirit. As to the tender coming too 
late, that was in strict historical accordance with the law. At Common Law, if a bond 
was once forfeited by non-payment of principal and interest on the day stipulated, the 
whole penalty naflt have been paid It is clear that, had tlM soeoe of Shake^ 

S|)eare's play been laid in Enjjland, and not in \'tiiicc, the jmjjier advice for Portia lo 
have given would have been to file a bill in Chancery. But I confess I cannot &ay that 
the play woald have been improved. C K. Datib {Ltm im Sk«Jkes/xare, p. 117): II 
nay be observed here that the law lan^^age of Shakespeare Is that of the Common 
Ijiw, and not of the Equity Jurispnidence. No worrl |ieculjar to Chanccr\' is, as far 
as 1 am aware, u^ by him. Yet he wTote after ilie time when Waltham had en- 
joined the Shylochs of his day fiom eiacting thdr penalties, and conpdled them to 
talce their princqal; after Wolsey had expanded the jurisdiction of that Court; and 
after More had administered its benevolent justice in such cases. He was contempo- 
nuy with Gnesmcte, and with that nemocafale eontcM between the Coorts of Equity 
and I jiw, in which the former insisted upon its power to give relief i^nnit the strict 
letter of the Common Law, from penalties and forfeitures, even after judgement. Had 
Shakespeare been a Chancery lawyer he miglit liave caused an injunction to be served 
en Slqrlodt, and avoided the vnsatisliutocy and qnihliliiig pneess by which VoeSm vet 
caed the MeiehaBt fiom the knife of the Jew. 
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But in the cutting it, if thou doft flicd 
One drop of Chriftian bloud, thy lan<ls and goods 
Are by the Lawes of Venice confifcate 
Vnto the ftate of Vemce. 

Gra, O vpright ludge, 
Marke lew, 6 learned ludg^. 

Shy. Is that the law? 

Por. Thy felfe lhalt fee the Aa : 
For as thou vrgefl iudice, be aflfur'd 
Thou fbalt haue iuftice more then thou deftreft. 

Gra, O learned ludge, mark lew, a learned ludge. 

Jew, I take this offer then, pay the bond thrice^ 
And let the Chriftian goe. 

Baffl Heere is the money. 

Por. Sod, the lew fhall haue all iuftice, foft, no hafte, 

He fhall haue nothing but the penalty. 

Gra. O lew, an vpright ludge, a learned ludge. 
Por. Therefore prepare thee to cut off the flcfh, 



327, 328. One line, Pope et acq. 
334. this] his Cap. Walker» Dyce 
Huds. 



323 

33S 

340 

337. Sofitl Soft; (as a separate line) 
Gap. et fcq. 
340, «m^^]m/4^Q^ 



323, the cutting it] See I, ii, 96; III, iv, 24, or Abbott, §93. 
325. con&icatej See Abbott^ §34^ for a list of verbs ending in -tt, -if and -df 
whidi, on aooount of didr abcsdj reMmbKng participles in tlidr tenniutions, do not 

add -ed in the putidple or past tense. Words like miurtiUe, conseeratt, tw^eate^ 
lieing directly derived from Latin participles, stand on a ditTerent footing, and my 
themselves be regarded as participial adjectives, without the addition of d. 
Booth: Sbjloek atasfen bnekiraid and dvofw tlie knife. 

329. Booth: In a choked tone of amazement to the Duke, Ixswinij. His opminn 
of Foitia ix now changed ; ail he says is addressed to the Dulce, except ' I am content,' 
wlwn be looks steadily at Portia. 

334. thia offer] Capell (in his note on line 220, having approved of Portia's offer 
of 'thrice,' continues) : The Jew (as was right) catches at the term in her offer, whom 
he mistakes for a doctor: who, being now out of favour with him, he calls it— 'il£r 
«^&r* with nfllki of ngnal displeasure, when Mis a utter'd in tone, action, and look. 
StkevenS: Perhaps we should rend fii', i. c. Bassanio's, who offers hi'tic the <;um. 
Mason : This offer is right. Shylock specihes the offer be means, which b : ' to have 
the bond peid thrice.* Malonb: He tncans, I diiak, to say, *I take lUs ofler that 

has been made me.' Bassanio had offered at first but hviif the sum, but Portia had 
gone further — ' there's Ikrice thy money,' &c. The Jew naturally instsls on the laxgei 
sum. AIXSN! Capdl must ht Dyce (ed. iii) : Malone's attempt to reeoocile 

the inconsistency of the old Eds. is very far from hap|>y. [I much prefer his. — Ed.} 
337. all iustiee] Allen : Namely, that wh'ch is wholly jmtioe, unmixed with either 
equity or mercy. 
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Shed thou no blond, nor cut thou leflc nor more 34I 

But iuft a pound of flclh : if thou tak'ft more 

Or leflTe then a iuft pound, be it fo much 

As makes it light or heauy in tlic fubftancc, 

Or the deuificm of the twentieth part 345 

Of one poore fcruple, nay if the fcale doe tume 

But in the eftimation of a hayre , 

Thou died, and all thy goods are confifcatew 

Gra. A fecond Daniel, a Daniel lew, 
Now infidell I haue thee on the hip. ' 350 

For. Why doth the lew paufe, take thy forfeiture. 



342. taKjr\ Gun. Cla. GlOb 
Wh. u. 

343. *f Ff, Rowe, Coll. \Vh. i. bit 
ctcet. 



345. Or'lOit'Thitishytmi^yAaM^Qa^ 

Jeuifipnl diuijum Q,Qj. 

346. 4oe\ Om. Pope + , Stccv. '85. 
35a l4/r]^0MQq,Cap.C«aii.Cla.Clo. 
351. Ay\ tkt Pope + . 



343. Just pound] Abbott, § 14 : That is, exact, as in Latio. [It it a 'jwcfpoond* 
in the title-poget of the Qq and in Silvaya's Deciamaium.'\ 

343. be ft] On rhydudal gndiidi I pRfer this retufing 10 the i» ar Atf of die Qq. 
B9 it bu! nuist be contiacted Ar*/ bmt^ which is, to me, cacqphonoos. Moreover, the bm 
is scarcely needed ; it comes with much force two or three lines further oo, where its 
strength may, perhaps, be a little weakened by its anticipatioa here. — Ed. 

344* aubttaiiM,] CoLun: Brnkmet aceci dii n to the (MS), whidi mqr be right; 
l)i:t ' scale' is mentioned just afterwards, we make no change. Rev. John Hutjtbh 
(who omtu the comma) : In the amount of a twentieth, or even the fraction of a tweit" 
tielh. The twentieth part flf a flcnpk is a gnua. CLAMifDOW:Hwtis,inlheBiass,in 
the gross weight There is a climax in Portia's threat : first, if it be lighter or heavier, 
i. e. accordii^ to ordinaiy tests ; then, if it weigh less or more by a single grain ; thirdly, 
If the scale be uneven by a single hail's breadth. The turning of the scale is estimated 
in the first instance by the eye. PosaUy, however, it may mean that the «w^pl/of a 
hair would redress (he balnncc. [I think it rrfcr; to '.ffight. — Ed.] 

351. pauae] In this 'pause' does Shakespeare intimate to us that the balance is 
IvemUing between TVagedy and Gonedy? The dioioe between then fies In Shy- 
lock's power. Is he debating it 7 The end is not yet ; he can yet make that end 
Tragic, and I am rash enough to say that I am not altogether suie he should not 
so make it. Up to this point it cannot be said that ShylocVs chaiacter exeiles oar 
admiration. SociaUy, he is gros.<ily ill-treated, and for that we {nty him; otherwise 
he is simply a cruel and vindictive creditor, hijjhly intellectual, of course, as all of 
Shakeqpeare's chief ciiaracters are, but a persecuted Jew he is not ; that, however, he 
at onee beoomes, and compels oar sympathy, when dtc kw, wUeh ought (o heve sap> 

ported him, cnislies him. Nothing convinces me rorrc cl<:.Trly that tlii^ is nnt a ' tcn- 
dens-diama,' wherein is infused a subtle plea of toleration for the Jews, than that, 
iaatead of a Jewish Tragedy, Shyloek soflcn H lo end as a Christian Comedy. Shy* 
lock had sworn by Us holy Sabbath to ftdfil the bond, and, if the representative of a 
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Shy. Giue me my principall, and let me goe. 35* 
Baff, I haue it ready for thee,heere it is. 
Pffr, He hath refused it in tiie open Court, 
He iliall haue meerly luftice and his bond. 35s 

Gra. A Daniel Mi fay I, a fecond IktmH, 
I thanke thee lew for teaching me that word. 

Shy. Shall I not haue barely my principal! ? 

Por. Thou lhalt haue nothing but the forfeiture, 
To be taken fo at thy perill Tew. 360 

Shy, Why then the Dcuill giue him good of it : 
He Ihiy no longer queftion. 362 

355. Ji«1 And Q,. 360. taJcen fo\ Ff. /« taken Qq el cet, 

358. km*bartly\ barely have PopeH-. 36*. hHger\ longer keen m Q,. 



mce, no petjury must taint his soul ; cureless ruin has fallen on him; his life is gone, 
•mce there is no law for him in Venice ; a Christiao, worse than if of the stock of 
BamlMit daimi iiii dm^iter; to his anctent gnidge is added the cuise of his aatioii; 

since fall, then, is inevital'le, !et h'lm redeem his vow and drag down Antbonio 
with him. Anihonio's gushing blood will bide all fonner stains on the Jewish gaber- 
dine. When, tbeidbic, after die *pme' far inaUngaplib mbdiSliyk^ 

knife to clutch the money, we >ce that his oath was hollow, and that he is still will- 
iiig to wear the badge of sufferance and to be footed over the threshold like a stranger 
CW. No one of coune can aqr with asnnancewhf at this dividing of the ways Shake. 
Ijicatf decided in favour of comedy. If he objected to the many corpses on the stagc^ 
he got well over that aveniion by the time he had written Hamlrt. In my secret heart 
I Ukc to believe tiiat Shakespeare liad fallen in love with Portia, as why should he not, 
with the moat perfect of his cteatioos? and tboogh Ite might have tboogfat that as a work 
of art the play should be a tragedy, yet that the vision of Portia's troubled, agonised face 
was nuwe than he could b«tr, and her streaming eyes were more intolerable to him than 
Anthonia^ atreandng hreatt; it I* to Fo(tia» in mm wqrs than one dien, that I liope 
die Merchant owes his life. And tt fbf Shjrlodc, I find relief in the assurance, which 
a knowledge of his character as revealed on the Trial affords, that it cannot be lonij 
before his financial prospects are as fair as ever. One half of his {present pruj-criy, 
which he is allowed to retain, is pnbably a ranch laiger sum than he started with in 
life; and the wide-spread notoriety which will accrue to him from this trial, and which 
b believed in these modem days of advertising to be * the sdul of business,' cannot but 
■land him in admirable and reaM in e ia t i ye ittad, — Elf? 

352. B(X)Ti{ : Afler a brief stnig^dc. ofleis tlM bag ol moMgr; Si^lock 

takes it, but Gratiano seizes it from him. 

354, 3SS. Booth: As Portia says this she descends ftom the dais, gives the bond to 
Shylock, and goes to the table. As Shylock replies he throws the bond at Antlionio's 
feet. Or Portia mny throw the bond at Shv!')ck'!. feet, who stamps on it with iitiiv)(t-!it 
rage. When Portia says that the law hatli yet another hold on hioi, Shylock stiows 
great alann. 

362. If it were not f'T the metre, the reading of Q, seem^ to me an improvement : 
He stay no longer here in question.' if < question ' be pronounced as a trisyllable, 
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Par. Tarry lew, 
The Law hath yet another hold on you. 
It is ena(5led in the Lawes of Venice, 
If it be proued againft an Alien, 
That by direfl, or indire6l attempts 
He fedcc the lile of any Citizen, 
The party gainft the which he doth oontriue. 
Shall lease one halfe his goods, the other halfe 
Comes to the priuie coffer of the State, 
And the offenders life lies in the mer^ 
Of the Duke onely, gainft all other voioe. 
In which predicament I (ay thou ilandft; 



363 



370 



374 



366. <m] any Q,. 
37a /eau']/fis* Q^. 



Sl«e»,'8s, Msd.'90. 
371. t^trl t^tr 



onf'^ on Q,Q,F^, Rowie+, Cap. 

and 'Tany, Jew/ leguded as an intetjecuoiul line bj itself ^ metre is smoodi 
enoo^.— Ed. 

364. RoLFK {Skaketpwkum, p. 33^ Jmi., 18S6) : It is a significant fact, — to me at 

least, for I believe that no commentator or critic has referred to it, — that the dramatist, 
after using Uie ' t»d law ' from the old tale, makes Portia go on to say, ■ The law hatb 
ftt uwthcr bold 00 yon* — oundj, on aeooam of hte lMiniigMi<fi//ilr iSf/Sfof Aato^ 

Note at what length this is dwelt i:|y?n, and how much stress Portia la)-s on it. Note 
also that this a not in /At various Jorms o/tkttid tioiy, but is Shakespeare's euro addi- 
don thereto. Ihavcoododitthatheaddedttiol^becMMlielciiewtiiattheotlg^^ 
'law' was 'bad ' and was not willing to rest hit case upon it, as a writer unfamiliar 
w-ifh lepal matterr: would naturally have done. He kept the 'bad law ' fur stage effect, 
but added the ' good law ' to satisfy his conscience or his sense of justice. Kkv. John 
llmna: Tbc cbaige now to be braughl agaiiirt lite Jew i» prabdiljr wlMt Bdbrio^ 

letter refers to in the wonfs, ' he is furnished with my opinion ;' the mode in which 
Shylock has been already defeated appears to be the suggestion of Portia's own in- 
genuity; Bdhrio Mated that Us apinioB woidd be <beite>ed widi the youig dodoi's 
leaning.' 

368. seeke] See Abbott, $ 368, for iiutaacci of the Sabfuoctire io aabordioate 
ckuses, denoting a purpose. 

369. conHiiM] STAmrroNt In 7km, pfSSL I, U, Sbakcfpean far once UMi *eoii- 
triTe' in its scholastic sense to conuime, ^pmd, ■xnA the like, from the Latin contero, 
eontrivi. Here and elsewhere U means to scktmt, to deviu, to and comes from 
the old P^wch conyonnd tmh mmt v Thm/M^ Ckr. <If nQl,lbefittet«kh 
truton do oontrhK}* and ibar. I,vi 'Nor ktthjraoal eontilfe AgiiBst thy nwfber 
•light.' 

370. aeaae] That is, take poasession of. The usual law term. See Oik. V, ii, 443. 
37a. i0] Anorr, f i63t TUa euunple nhnMlcs ^ lypaiea^ cayricicni dtuft 

in the we <^ prepositions. We should now say ' at the mercy.' 

374. yndicameotj CiJiRENDON : Originally, a tcnn in logic, the Latin equivalent 
far tat^my. ^HdamktArU tf Lcgiktt is67t haa s cha|itcr,* Of the Fkvdicamcniib called 
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For it appeares by manifeft proceeding, 375 

That indire6lly, and dire6lly to, 

Thou haft contriu'd againd the very life 

Of the defendant : and thou hall incur'd 

The danger fonnerly by me rehearft. 

Downe therefor^ and beg merqr of die Duke. 380 

Gra, Beg that thou maifl haue leaue to han^ thy idfi^ 

And yet thy wealth being forfeit to the ftate. 

Thou haft not left the value of a cord, 

Therefore thou muft be hanged at the ftates charge. 

Duk. That thou ftialt fee the difference of our fpirit, 385 
I pardon thee thy life before thou aske it : 
For halfe thy wealth, it u AnOom^s^ 387 

376. /*] too F, et seq. 379, fomurlyl formerly fumalij^ 

377. kajtl had Pf. Wwb. conj. Dyce iii, Hndi. 
tontriu'J at^ainjl'] contriuid 385. yXc//] Wir/i/ Pope + . 

gainfi Q,. contriued againfl Q,Q^. diff€ren(€\ Hiffrenct 

3^ imtm^i\ htemrd^l^^ immn^d fpirW^fpiriu Q., Gun. Glo. Cb. 

<^ Rife, Wh. u. 

in English the most general! wordes.' The word must have become VBJ u 
kis put into the mouth of the Nurse in Rom. and Jul. Ill, iii, S6. 

379. former lyj Warburton : This danger was a judicial peoai^, which the speaker 
hid jort belBR i«dtedl,in AeveqrloiBt and fiirma^KlL die lewiiMlfs weahould 
therefore i«ad firw^fy, CuuuMXHit *F<inBerfy* wai veed ia lepl docmneBti for 

380. Downe] AmHTMOUs (ap. Halliwell) : Thb ktler jMut of P(atie^l •ddrM eo 

completely brings to mind the oooduiion of every sentence of single felony pronounced 
by the clerk of the arraigns, who conclude^ his ad drew to each culprit with, ' Down 
upon your knees, and crave the benefit of the statute,' that 1 cannot sometimes help 
thinking but Shakespeare aho most ham borne it hi adod when he mote the peioige. 

381. Booth : Shylock is about to kneel; Graliano holds him by the shoulder while 
he addresses him, and then drops him. When Shylock says, ' Nay, take my life,' and 
w on, he it Mill kneeling, with head wy low, and cpedct with a trembling, teaxAd 
voice, \\licn rottia a.sks, 'What motcj CRD joo leadcT bin, AmhoidoT* Shgplodr 
riict quickly, as if stung. 

383. h«et not left] Alum: Not the nqgatiTe of kasi-Ufi, but *thoii hast not, 
icmuning, the value,' &c. See III, t, 62. 

3S5. ahalt] See AnoTT, 5348* for instances ef the fiiture whose we shooki net 
the Subjunctive. 

385. oar opitil] Eccus: That is, my apirit,or the *i{)irit'' oTua who tuofew CSnia* 

tianity as opposed to Mm^-, requires that our shouM he pronounced with emphasis; 
'our spirits' (of the Qq) must signify your tpirit and mint. Haluwkli.: The aig- 
nificadonof the Qq icodii^ Mdts lea* widi the dignity and poildon of dM qpeehcr. 

386. 391. pardon] See ScHMioT's Zax, for panUd paanw where it loeaBS to 
abeolTe, to release, to rrmi* 
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The other halfe comes to the generall ftate, 388 

Which humblencrte may driue vnto a fine. 

Por. I for tlie Hate, not for Antlwnio. 390 
Shy. Nay, take my life and all, pardon not that, 

You take my houfe, when you do take the prop 

That doth fitflaiae nay houje : you take my life 

When ycNi doe take the meanes whereby I liue. 
Por, What mercy can you render him Amhoimt 395 
Gra, A halter gratis, nothing elfe for Gods fake. 
AmL So pleafe my Lord the Duke, and all the Couft 

To quit the fine for one halfe of his good^ 398 

394. wherehy] wherhy Q,. 39S. fMuT] fuite F,. 

396. G9dt/ak€\ Gtif^kt fHf\frmm Ham 

390. Mausns: Tlwt ii, tlw Slirta's moiety nqr be onmmarwi Car & fiac^ bat not 

Awthwiio's 

391. May . . . all] Gould ( flu Tn^edioM, p. 74) : Kean, after OMikiog the audi* 
eoee hate hiiB, did, by «iM flf lite nddett Mm of po««r» aad by 

in these words, produce an caliR fevuUoB ef fediBf <be Katawr* a» dwt pity took 

the place of execration. 

393. you take my life] Haiumtsu.: * He that taketh away Ut neighbonr'f Uring, 
•layeth him.' — Eecttsiastuui, xxxiv, 22. 

398-402. Theobald (Nichols's lUtut. ii, 312) : Dr Thirlby, by a change of these 
lines, gives Anthonio a much more getteroos way of thinking. 1 will submit his read- 
ing loyoa: 'To qaftAb^fiDe f^one-half of hbcoodi; |Iameoaleatitoletjla*iha»e 
the other [ In use, to render it upon his death ] Unto the gentleman that Stole his d.augh. 
ter.' ThbOBALD : The Jew had forfeited his whole substance ; one moiety thoreof to 
go to the Slate, and die other to the Defendant Anthonb proposes that the State 
should be content with fining him only that luuictj which was confiscated to them; 
that, as to the other, which Anthonio might equally chum to himself, he only desires 
to bold the beoedt, paying interest for it to the Jew during his life ; and, upon the 
Jew's dflili^ to have it immediately vested in his Son and Deadlier. JOHMION : 
The terms jffojx^sed have been misunderstood. Anthonio declares that, as the Duke 
quits one-half of the forfeiture, he is hkewise content to abate his claim, and desires 
not the property bet the or produce only ef the haU^ and that only for the Jew's 

life, unless we read, as [i*Th.i|.s is ri^;ht, «u(xm my death.' Ritson ([i 55) : Anthonio 
tells the Duke that if he will abate the hne for the State's half, he (Anthonio) will be 
eoolented to take the other, im tnut, after Shyhtek's death, to tender it to hb dele- 
ter's husband. That is, it was, during Shylock's life, to remain at interest in Antho- 
nio's hands, and Shylock was to enjoy the produce of it. Mason (p. 76) : Anthonio's 
offer is, that he will quit the hne for one-half of his fortune, provided that he will let 
hhnha«eitMiiMcflHldBili«<he Jeir'eliii^toNiidcrftalhbdeathtoLare^ That 
ilthe meaning of the worls to td rnr hcjvf in use. Lkwin ( Thf T a-.v cf 7rust<, 6th 
edt 1875, chap, i, p. 13) : That a trust was anciently known as a me, appears from the 
Mtr.^Vm. tin,whenSltylockhad<iDrfiei(cdoae-faairaf hisgoodalotheSMeio 
be commuted lor a 6iie^ and the other half of his goods to Aaioaio, the latter efiorsd 
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I am content : fo he will let me haue 

The other halfe in vfe, to render it 

Vpon his death, vnto the Gentleman 

That lately flole his daughter. 

Two things prouided more, that for this fauour 

He prefently become a Chrifttan : 



400 



404 



401. V/m\ (MiUHaa, 



that, if the Court, as representing the State, would forego the fctfcit ii g e of the one-half^ 
he (Antonio) would Ijc content hirmelf to hold the other half in ute, that is, in trust 
for Shylock for life, with remainder, after Sbylock's death, for Jessica's husLxand. This 
inlefisctilioa clean Aaloato't cfaaneterfain Ac ch^^ 

f c cx]xisc<l if he were to keep the half for his own use during his life. Anonymous 
(cited by HalliwcU) : That is, in trust for Shylock duhog bis life, for the puipote of 
•ecuring it at his (not my, as suggested by Johnson) death to LgRmo. Some Otilk* 
eiqilain m mt/, upon interest, a sense which the phrase certainly loaietimes bore, but 
that interpretation is altogether inconnstent, in the present passage, with the generosity 
of Antbonio's character. In conveyances of land, where it is intended to give the 
eriile to wqrpenoa after (he dMdlflfuiother.it it neceaaary that a third pemo ahould 
be possessed of the estate, and the use be declared to the one afler the death of the 
Other; or the estate to the fntnre possessor would be rendered insecure. This is called 
a emw/ a mt * I9 wiw, end the party fa aaM tobe p aiMae d , cr niher w&m/, to die w 
of such an one, or to the use that he render or convey the land to such an one, which 
is expressed in law French faj tlie terms msw a/ «m, and in Latin, MmlSttr m iuim* 
cujus, vU. A. B. mr C D. TUt Irtler pifame 9ia1eespeaM hat icndered widi all the 
ithctness of a technical omwcyancer, and has made Anthonio desire to have one-half 
of Shylock's goods in use, to render it upon his (Shylock's) death, to Lorenzo ; which 
is by DO means an onfrequent mode of securing a future estate ; and in our author's time 
nofhiBf wat moie caaaaon thai for A to coovey to B amMt, «r to the Mr that he 
should on a certain day enfeoff C, or convey ta C. Suppose a gift to A ct heredibus 
mis, in usum, quod redderet U, and we have tiie exact words of Anthonio. CuiRKN- 
DOH: FfTTf*'? waa wealthy enough for bodi Mmidf and Andioiilo^ and Shalmpeair 
hneir that Andionio's argosies were * richly come to harbour suddenly.' 

402. Booth: Shylock shrinks at this; and at the word 'Christian' utter? a short, 
sharp groan, staggers backward, and raises his right hand with the palm upward — face 
•bo nptaised, wfA a look of otter despair, vnlil the Duke hat apoken, thett coMapaea. 

404. presently] That is, at once. See line 295. 

404. Christian] Hau.iwkll: According to Coiyat's Crudities, 1611, p. 2^ 'all 
tbdr goodca are con fa etted as toone at (hey embiaoe Oiriidanity ; and this I heard it 

the reason, because, whereas many of them doe raise their fortunes by usury, in so 
much that they doe sometimes not only sheare, but also flea many a poor Christian's 
estate by their griping extortion, it is therefore decreed by the Poj^e, and other free 
priooti in whose territories they Uve, that they shall make a restitution of all their ill- 
t»'>tten goods, and so disclogge their soules and consciences, when they are admitted by 
holy baptisme into the bosom c of Christ's Church.' It is just possible there may be 
aonw coBBieellMi between thb legulatiQiB and the termination of die trial hgr Slqriock't 
ceiBpeWed iccantatloB of hii frith* 
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The other, that he doe record a gift 4O5 
HecTc in the Court of all he dies poffeft 
Vnto his fonne Lorenzo, and his daughter. 

Duk. He fhall doe this, or elfe I doc recant 
The pardon that X late pronounced heere. 

Por* Art tiiott contented lew? what doft thou 0iy? 410 
I am content 

Por. Clark^draw a deed of gUL 

Shy. I pray you giue me leaue to goe from henoCi 
I am not well, fend the deed after me, 414 

406. fotsnid •fCMp. cooj. 412. Clarike\ Cbarke Q,. 

407. FftAN^OlS Victor Hi'oo (p. 48) : The reconciliation decreed by the sentence 
of the Jndg^ is consecrated by Uie lawful ttnioo of Lorenzo and Jessica. In nanying 
the dini^tef «f Shjrlock to t Veoettaa gea ite aMui, Shakopooe hwtd poiblie opUoo, 

which fori'acic 05 a sacrilege a misalliance between Jewish blood and Christian blood; 
io dei|iite of fuhoiu prejudice he jxocUumed the equali^ of the hoitik races, and has, 
far all time, ai^ed and mingled them in the same love u In the tame fiuth. Thanks 
totfte brave insptratiODof the poet, the terrible drama unfolds of itself into a delicious 
comedy. I bc immemorial animosity of the forefathers vanishes on the lips of infants 
in the iispings of teoderuess. The oaths of hate, the shrieks of rage, the imprecations 
wlddi IwveRMWided tliioD^ affoi of Utter feoenli^ 

amid the balmy shadows of tropied flowcn and under intflnkitiiiK bomn of eniifee 
and laurels in a duet of kisses. 
41a a«7?]BoaTO:Shyh)ck,fbiwiddiiiN<^niiflsbadi1ieadHidliaiidiasifabo«t 

to appeal to Portia, checks himself, and says very slowly, as head and hands drop, ■ I am 
content.' His la&t words are uttered plaintively. As Shylock is leaving Gratiano seizes 
his left arm, and at the conclusion of the taunting speech with which he addresses him, 
earti Shflodt^ lund Aon ISm. SlqplQdt bows lonrto Ihc Onke, and doirlj totlen 

towards the door, — he meeL«i Anthonio, and shrinks with abhorrence ; raises his hand 
(as on previous occasions), which slowly descends opoa the t»ck of his head as it 
dioo|M tqien Idt trwst^ ftlh HilBit the door, whldh akwljr opens. The Qirtain 

should be 'tiintil' lo Shylock's exit. 

411. I am content] Rkv. Da Kouua {Jtwitk Adv»mt*t (3 Dec., 1878) : Thew 
tluee words might have spaied onto aailllonaof Jewi dtdr Dvei and mtred feaifid,inmi> 

merable agonies. No, a thousand tiattt aol Shylock has no Jewish blood in his veins; 
else with th.it very knife that «u to paj Antonio's focfeitcd bond he would have spilled 
b to the very last drop. 
4tt. Hawkims {L^ «f JCimt\t %$%)•. The mdden daange of Sbylodc'a whole 

appearance whrn the cause turned against him; the happy pause in ' I .ir;i coo* 

tent,' as if it almost choked him to bring out the word ; the partial bowing down of hb 
fanflenble will when be said, * I pray yon give me leave to go from benee, /«■* 'Mtf 
ttir//,*' the horror of his countenance when told of his enforced conversion to Qnis* 
tianity. and, to crown all, the fine mixture of scorn and pity with which he turned and 
surveyed the ribald Gratiano^ — all exhibited a succession of studies to which words fail 
to do justice. He teiind, at Shakespeare inmded be shoMldieiiie, with the audience 
possessed in his fisvonr. 
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And I will fitjne it. 415 
Duke. Get thee gone, but doe it 

Gra, In chriitning thou (halt haue two godfathers, 417 
417. Gra.] Shy. Q,. Djca, Cub. GIo, Ob. Wh. ii. 

414. George Fletcher (Fraser's Magatine, p. 705, June, 1850): Shylodc, then, 
iutCAd of losing his life and all his propeity, keeps his life and one-half of his gooda. 
But let ns here consider a little of what value these can be to him in the moral pos*> 
tion wherein he now finds himself. First, while aeddne revenge for his bsffled coveu 
ousness, he had received the ailditional and deeper wound inflicted on his Jewish love 
of oflispiing by the stealing of his daughter. And then, while pursuing vengeance for 
this latter injury abovs all, he finds himself subjected to the last and bitterest grief and 

humiliation, of consenting to abjure his faith and profess himself a Christian. Antho- 
nio^ indeed, with the same want of insight into Jewish character in general, and into that 
of Sbylock in petttmlar, had made Urn exdaim oa occaskui of Shylock's pce- 
teoded reconciliation : ' This Hebrew will tum C3lristian, — he grows kind,' now pro- 
poses, in sincere charity to his defeated enemy, and care for his salvation, ' that he 
presently Become a Christian believing in pure Idndoess and simplicity of heart that 
sodt • compwlscty pnleiskNi nngbt biii^ widi it a aiiioere oomenioik Fbr, odienrise, 
this demand of hi.s, far from having anything of a merciful character, would have been 
the gpreatest refinement of malice on his part; sinc^ as we see, its fulhhnent most have 
inflicied on the heteditary religious prMe aod pertinadty of tin Jew a id h cmen t of 
moral torture more dreadful to him far than death itself. This pert of Shylock's sen- 
tence, inf)ee<!, is clearly meant by the dramatist as his deatk-hXo'n, and thfreforr the 
most merciful blow that could now be dealt him. For, what motive has even bhylock 
nowtoliveuid getmooef? Hit * own flesh end blood* has «nl)elled;* and all tli* 

fffoduce of his 'baqjains' and his 'well-won thrift' is doomed, f y this last judgement 
upon him, still to be inherited by this sole apostate daughter and her misbeheving hus- 
band,— by her whom he regaids as fiulUesi alike to her house, her natloa, and her 
God, — and respecting whom he has exclaimed but a moment before, ' Would any of 
the stock of Barrahas Ha'l l>een her husband, rather than a Christian !" The last an«1 
bitterest inlhction, however, he can escape;— from apostasy in his own person be has 
an allcnMtiveir-tD die;— and lUi is phinfy what, at Us final c>il,he is going Id do. 

His infleNihility is maje^itic tn the In^t. He sues not for mercy, — he a-^ks nnt his own 
life,^ — he says, on the contrary, ' Nay, take my hfe and all, since you do lake The 
means whcrcbjr I five.* If, then, he would prelier death to beggary, yet note^ as Us 
whole behaviour through the piece has shown us, would be prefer it to apostaqr. 
When he blankly utters the bore worHs, • I am content,' and faintly adds, ' Let me go 
hence, 1 am not well,' — we feel that he is tottering to his death-bed, — his only remain- 
tog refage, and one of which no anditor can wish to deprive him. SmmntSK {Smt- 
katchrtoan, &c., 1875, p. 409) : Are we to understand that Shylock, Jiidas-like, com- 
mitted suicide when he left the Court ? There is something peculiar in his exclamation, 
«I am not well.' A man of his stem chaiacter wonld have aeoned to acknowledge 
any feeling of illness at such a time, unless he intended to end illness and health alike 
by ending his life. Besides, he would never reaUy have oonsealed to become a Chris- 
tian, and his ready acceptance of that condition showed dul he meant to Isfak i^— 
and fcr that thcve wis hot one wiqr* 
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Had I been iudge, thou Ihouldft haue had ten more, 
To bring thee to the gallowes, not to the font. Exit. 

Du. Sir I intreat you with me home to dinner. 

Par, I humbly doe defire your Grace of pardon, 
I muil away this night toward Padua, 
And it is mccte I prefently fet forth. 

Dnk, I am lorry that your ieyfure ferues )rou not : 



419. noito\ Q, Ff Q,, Kowe, Kiit,Stng. 
KUy. not Q, ei cet 

430. with me hotnt\ Ff, Rowe, Knt, 
Wh. i. Jtcmt witk me Qq ct ect 

/o] Om. Q,. 



418 
420 



424 

421. doe] Om. Q,. 

Grat f (?/] f/r j vi Qj, Han. Johos. 
424. / am} J'm Pope-t-t Dyce iii, 
Hadt. 



418. t«n morv] HmonoD: That is» • jmy ^ tirdve men. SiEEvms : So ia 

Jonson's 77te Devil is an Ass, V, iii, ' I will leave you To your godfathers in law. Let 
twelve mea work.' Malone: This appears to have been an old joke, bo in ^ Dia- 
bfmMkflmmnitmutpieHfuU, &c., by Dr W. BoUeyne, (564 I did see him aike * 
hkaitii(« to xii godikthen at onea.' CAnu.iThltii«iit|)|ilicationof EngHditMce* 
to a state that did not observe them. 

419. FHAKfOtS Victor Hugo (p. 46) : Shylock is defeated, but, ponder it well, he 
cuheeoadamwdoidjrbf atlihttinl whidiitU^Mr than ill ttiboBttb. V«rilf,ltit 
not Shylock that is • tarried ' by Portia ; it is the hx talionis that Portia's ' tarry a little ' 
stiikes, it is that rigorous justice which is only rigorous injustice, it is that vengefiil leg. 
iibtloB wfakh promulgates all the edicts of prinoet, and wUch mcrdlenly suitaias dl 
established magistracies, — parliaments, absolutisms, inquisitiont, atar chaaaben, anitciy 
—it is that process of reprisal which tortures, mangles, breaks, quaiten, bangs, beheads^ 
aasasriaalcs the assassin, which washes blood with Mood and punishes the fault in ooaa- 
mitting the crime. It is not the Jew that is sentenced, it is Judaism. Such is the true 
bearing of the halt that is called. In point of fact, Shylock has gained what is far bet- 
ter than his own cause, be has gained the cause of a whole people ; he has reclaimed 
the jgnored ri^as cl hi> vaec^ and calafaliahed theas bjr this eondefluiatioD of die eode 

of exteniiinntion which weighed them down. 

419. bhngj Clarsnixmi: Used in a double seose. The sentence £qtt. verdict ?j 
of a jinj bro^ifat a man to the gallows ; the godAAm bioagbt, L a. MMoipanied, a 
convert to the IboL 

Exit] MAcrmvAi D ( The Imagination, p. 165) : I sus]-«ct Shakespeare sends the old 
villain off the stage at the last with more of the pity of the audience than any of the 
Other diamitiMi of die Ifaae would have veniiiicd to afooaa^ had lliejr been capable of 
doing so. I suspect he is the only human Jew of the English drama up to that time. 

421. of pardon] See Abwtt, § 174, Car instances of a similar use of 9/ : or I, iii, 
54. AuiNtlsnotthisiiieofthe prepositkmaftlicoflheNflnnanncadi? Modeni 
French has dt with the Infinitive after a verb of asking: 'Je vous prie de me pardon, 
ner' (although not with a noun'). The of in these phrases b nearly equivalent to for 
(I ask for pardon). Here, again, the French have de, and the Irish of. *The boy 
will be the better ^a beatfang.' (This Irish use of ^ may have arisen eitber from the 
English of the conquerors, or from th? I rench idiom, imported fafthe XWeats and 
Gentlemen who had received their education at Sl Omer's.) 
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AntlioniOf gratific this gentleman. 425 
For in my minde, you are much bound to him. 

E»i Duke and kit irame* 

Saff. Moft worthy gendemaUyl and my fnead 
Haue by your wifedome beene this day acquitted 
Of greeuous penalties, in lieu whereof, 43^ 
Three thoufand Ducats due vnto the lew 
We freely cope your curteous paincs withall. 

An. And fland indebted ouer and aboue 
In loue and feruice to you cucrmore. 

Ar. He Is wdl paid that is weU Msfied, 43s 
And I deliuering you, am (atisfied, 
And tiierein doe account my idfe wdl paid. 
My minde was neuer yet more mercinari& 
I pray you know me when we meete againe, 
I wifli you well, and fo I take my leaue. 440 

I^ajf. Deare fir, of force I mufl attempt you furtheri 
Take fom6 remembrance of vs as a tribute, 
Not as fee : grant me two things, I pray you 
Not to denie me, and to pardcm me. 

Ar. You pcdie mce farre, and therefore I will yeeld, 44$ 
Giue me your gloues, Wit weare them for your lake, 



425- greatijit 
4^6^ [Scene III. Pope-f. 

4^0 !ini'\ !r.t' O,. Irofe Q,. 

432. curtrous^ curtioiu Q,. courti<ms 

438. MMrr] mere Anon. (ap. Cam.). 



443. «w] Q,Q,. Stt. «/ a Q,, Ff et 
eet 

thmp^ tkingt : Rowe, Pope. 
446. [To Ant. Cam. Glo. CU. Rife. 
Hods. Wh. ii. 

them\ 'em Theob. ii, Wacb. 



425. gxatUlt] Alum : Like yyfCtyai, make a patification, that ii^ % prennt, « 
reward. 

43a. ecqpa] Richaumon {DIei. a. v.) t Jvnioa tididta it b froaa die AngkMxoB 

Ceap-an, to trafHc, to exchange; to buy or sell (to pay — Mer. of Vrn.), and th.it it 
may have been extended to any kind of exchange. Haluwbxx : The meaning is, 
evideotly, — we freely oflfer the dncats in return for your ' coorteotis p«unt.' Stauh- 
TOMS n npt MOna to be used hete in Uie acnae of encounter or meet, and not ill tiiat 
of exchange. Dyce {Gloss.) : To pay, to reward (see Rich,ardson's Diet). Schmidt 
(Z£r.) : To meet, to have to do with, to encounter. [The pre&ent passage given in 
inostntkm.] CLAUWDONi To leqnlteb give an cqohrdcnl far. 

432. withall] .-\i!iu)TT, § 196: Thia oaphalk ftnnef la aaed far vAA after 
the object at the end of a sentence. 

446, 447. CLAftnnxnv t We have insetted the Stage directions, ' To Ant.J ' Te Bm.* 
It seems natural that as Antonio had been requested to ' gratify ' his delimer, POrtia 
slioaki take iomfithine froni bin aa ««U aa from Baaiaoiot wfaoae obligalion levt 
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And for your loue He take this ring from you, 447 
Doe not draw backe your hand, ile take no more. 
And you in loue (hall not deny me this? 

Bajf. This ring good fir, alas it is a trifle, 450 
I will not ibaine my feUe to giue you this. 

Par* I wil haue nothing die but onely this. 
And now methinkes I haue a minde to it 

Baf. There's more depends on this then on the valew, 
The deared ring in Venice will I giue yoU| 455 
And finde it out by proclamation, 
Onely for this I pray you pardon me. 

Por. I fee fir you are liberall in offers, 
You taught me firft to beg, and now me thinkes 
You teach me how a beggar fhould be anfwer'd. 460 

Baf. Good fir, this ring was giuen me by my wife, 
And when Ihe put it on^fhe made me vow 
That I ihould neither Idl, nor |^u<^ nor lofe it 

Par* That fcufe ferues many men to fime their gifts, 464 



447. [To BiM. Gain. Glo. Qa. Rife, vpon Q,, Pope, depends am Ikit, tkoH it 

Hudt. Wh. iL Tbeob. <m iMis depends than it Han. 

449. this /] Q,F,F,. Um. Q, et cet. 455. vntl /] / wiU Q,. 

454. dependt,..9m'\ tkm Mt dtptrntb 46a b^ar\ beggtr Qq. 



and if she had already taken Btssario's gloves there w 'il J have been less rexinn for 
•skiflg the ring. The emphatic 'you ' doaiog line 447,«eems also to bear out our inter* 
pfdillon. [An inte i pte U tfon wUdi cuilct iutant eoofklioii.'— Eo.] 
451. to fine] See I, i, 45, or Abbott, § 356. 

454. then on the] Capell (ii, 71) : None will be at a loss for this line's meanint^. 
Might not the word ' on ' n&e out of some defect in the manuscript, or (rather) blot 10 
it, ud the pniMriaidiiig be tUs? ■TbeicP* mnc depends on tUi tfiaa tbe iloiie*! 
value ;' the line is clearer thi' way, and without fault in the expression : the comma that 
follows ' this ' belongs to moderns, for old editions have none of it. £In we have a 
downright comporiiK*! Mphiideition, anlen we draoK to nake nl^Ond defenoe of tfw 
Bne, and imagine that ill i n coiiewn ee indifitw WiiMnin^ cmbonaMnent. 
—Ed.] 

464. scuBej Both Abbott 460) and Clarendon imply that the full form is excuse. 
*Seue,* which Shakespeac iimi dteiAcK onljr in OtL IV, i 93, HdUivdl ujt is an 

archaic, not a contracted form, and gives the two following instances: 'lie deidse some 
sense,' — Famous History e of Captain* Thomas Stukeley, 1605 [in a prose speech tiy the 
Fife, line 314, ed. Siropaon, where, in sooth, Sunpsot. p-ints it * 'tcuse '], and * Phiridci 
. . . . therefore trickt up his talke with this cunning scusc,' — Greene's Mamillia, 1593 
[p. 179, ed. Grosart, where, strangely enough, the text reads not * scuse,' but sense. M 
whose door, Halliwell's or Grosart's, hes the heinous charge of confounding en and (u, 
i» notof iWHiing moment, rince, owing loGwMifi oicdtoil Tnde« t» Gwcne'i Wodt% 
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And if your wife be not a mad woman, 46$ 

And know how well I haue defcru'd this ring, 

Shee would not hold out enemy for euer 

For gluing it to me : wdl, peace be with you. ExeunL 

AnL My L. Baffamo^ let him haue the ring, 
\jA his deferuings and my loue withall 470 
Be valued againit your wiues commandement 



465. Ani\ An Cap. et seq. 

466. ihis\ the Q,, Fope-t-, Cm. GIo. 
Cla. Klfe, Wb. ii. 

467* MM^] tKHUfy R0WC4'» 

469. Q|<^ 4$rZ«i/Q.ct 

cet. 

471. wahud ^lab^ FT. Rowe^ HaL 



Wh. vatnfd gamjl Q,, Pope + , Cap. 
Steev, '85, Dycc, Ktly. vdmtif^ii^^ 
valued 'gaiuft et cet. 
471. upwm] w^fS'f Rove et seq. 

iommanJemft7t'\ Q,,^./}^^ ro]>e 
Cap. bteev. Mai. Coll. ii, Rife, com- 



we can gad two other examples of ' sciue.' On p. 210 of MamilJia, Phahcles, ' to cloake 
ttiB CiM* of his care, coined this pifide •cnae;' ud as this coyaing of scuses appears tp 
have teen afaible of Pharide% I am inclined to think that Halliwell is correct in the 
former instance and Grosart wrong. Again in Greene's D'fenct of Ccriny- Catching, 
1592, ' lie thought it good to visit some other of bis wiues (tor at that instant bee had 
Bfarteene diiie),aodmede«aeHaeloUssrife....ii>eoiiiloYorkaliiK/|k.S9.— Edl]. 

465. And if] Needlessly changed, since the da\*s <jf Caiy;ll, to An if. MuRKAVyin 
the New Et^g. Did., under And, as a Conditional Conjunction, says : ' This coodMooal 
vie of mmd may Ittve orif^aaied fiwn dltpdii as ia the ua^ogm use of «. g. ''FU 
cross the sea, to it please my lord " (Shaks.)s cf. Maad it fdcase;" or it tOKJ be COD* 
nected with the introductory and in, " And you are going ?" A direct development 
from the original prepositional sense, though d priwi [^susible, is on historical grounds 
improbable. Modem milen* diiefly since Home Toolcc^ liatve treated this as a diitiiiot 
word, writing it an, a spelling occasionally found circa 1600, especially in an* 't^and 
U* Again, under An = if, the same excellent authority says : ' In this sense an, an', is 
nie before 1600^ when It appeen oeeasionany in die dnunatists^ especially befbce U, as 

*t pl^a e •,o!i, an' 't-uvr^, X;c. As the prcccdint; sense was not at this tinit! wiittcn 
an, modem writers have made a conventional distinction between the two forms, an' 
lot amd, Latin //, being diaiedal or iffiteiate, but mi^ or «■ fer mmd, Latin, ji^ archaic, 
or even literaiy. Except in V, an is found only once in F, of Shakespeare [' Nqr 
then two treye^, an if you grow so nice," — Love's Lai. Lost, V, ii, 232] ; hut modem 
editors subsutute u fur the full and usual in Shakespoire and his contemporancs. Dia- 
lectaily, the tiro aenaea are alike m*; the hitend6ed ms ^ eaounon in the tTth 
Century, remains in the South western dialect as ni/.' — Ed. 

467. enemyj Steevens : So in Much Ado, I. i, 91 : 'I will hold friends witli you, 

lady.* 

471. Gommandenaent] Waljcer (Vers. p. 126): In commandment, payment, 
mtertainment, and some other words in •mmt, the e, which, originally, in all such 
wotds, preceded the final syllable (and which was still in cestain instances retained,) 
was sometimes pronounced, and sometimes ooritted. In tfw FoUo (and probably in all 
other books of that time) the word which we now write commandment, is, when used 
as a trisyllable, printed command' ment ; [herem Walker is in error; see Oyce,/M/j 
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BaJJ, Goe Gratiano,r\sn and ouer-takc him, 472 
Giue him the ring, and bring him if thou canft 
Vnto AniJtonios houfe, away, make hade. Exit Grati. 
Come, you and I will thither prefently, 475 
And in the morning early will we both 
Flie towaid BdrnmU, come Anthomo* ExemO* 



[Scene //.] 
Enter Portia tmd Ntrriffa* 

Por. Enquire the lewes houfe out, giue him this deed, 

And let him Hgne it, wee'll away to night, 

And be a day before our husbands home : 4 

474. Exit...] Fxcunt... n^. I. Enter...] Eiil«r NerilDuQl* R*> 
[Scene II. bum before the Court. enter... TlMOb. 

Op. ct icq. 

the entire word being a qoadrisyllable, iommoHdcmatt. So it wu pronounced u late, 
appucnffy, n 167s. Walk, dw gnamwiui, Bred i6i6>i703 ; the fiat edidaB of Us 
gltiniinar was published in 1653; the third in 1672; from which latter I quote, p. 52 : 

* non dubito fuisse quondam pronuntiatam [the e in miUs,Jindy, aJvatKement, 

&c.] non minus quam in voce ttmmtmdemumt mandatum, ubi adhuc pronunciari solet' 
A writer in Tlkf Satmrdajf /fi^pnAM', Aqg. 17, 1844, ' On the Language of Unedueilad 
People,' sap that many cocknej's still pronounce it thus. Dyck (cd. iii) : Here 'com- 
mandment ' ia to be read as a quadrisyllable ; and so again in a line in / Hen. VI: I, 
iU, «likh the Folb givei thin, *nnm him I hene ea pt u i t wmwiiandfinMir,* hat. (In 
all the other passages in Shakespeare where it occurs in his blank VOM it is a txisylla- 
ble.) But the ^Mmg of this wonl in the old oc^ea goes for nothing; e. g. in King 
John, IV, ii, the FoUo lutt: •Hme I cewMMwdemfnt on the pulse of life?' though 
* tommandement ' thert is a trvg^Mi* And I CMUMi understand why several of the 
mo<!ern FIditors should print * tommandement' here and in the aboTC-mentioned line 
of Hen. VI, while in a great number of other words, which, if the orthography is to 
beMiledtoUieinelie^ieqiiiie die addition of a eyUable^ thef eoateal thenidm wifh 

the usual spelling; for instance, they print *datiltJ^ ' children ^ 'England,' * remem- 
brotutt 'Juggler,' *httndimgi *m/tM«di &c &c., when, to be consistent, they ought 
to liaTe printed *danded,* 'duUeien,* *Eng^land,' *icnenibennce,' 'juggeler* 
'handcliag^* *enfccbeled,' &c &c. 

475. presently] At once. 

2. Cowden-Clarke: It is wortlt noting how Shakespeare, m his short and Ofl^ 
icotly iutgrnficaat Scenes, makes them serve fullest diamatie pu r pose. Here, the 

very first thine;, Purtia fulfih in careful, practical, professinn:^! wny, the duty of convey- 
ii^ the deed to Sbylock for signature; and aftciwurds, by her desinng Gratiano to 
show her dak the wqr to the Jew's honscb the copoi^unity &r Kcriasa to obtain het 
hnthand^ ring is neinnilj bno^ about. 
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This deed will be well welcome to Lorenzo. S 

EnUr Gratiano. 

Gra. Faire fir, you an well 0fe4aiie : 
My "Lm Baffamo vpon more aduice, 
Hath fent you heere this ring, and doth intreak 
Your company at dinner. 10 

Por. That cannot be j 
His ring I doe accept moft thankfully. 
And fo I pray you tell him : furthermore, 
I pray you (he./ my youth old Shylockes houfe. 

Gra. That will I doe. IS 

ASnr. Sir, I would Qxake with you : 
He fee if I can get my husbands ring 
Which I did make hun fweare to keepe for euer. 

Por. Thou maid I warrant, we ihai haue old fwearing 
That they did giue the rings away to men ; 20 
But weele out-face them, and out-fwcare them to : 
Away, make hafte, thou knowTl where I will tarry. 

Ner, Come good fir, will you Ihew me to this houfe. 

la. mt\ 7%M (^Pop«4i Steer. Mai. 17* [To PwtUL Pope et oeL Afiik. 

Sing. Kdj. Qtp. 

I dei\ do 1 Rowe. I9. [Aside, dp. 

13. iuM .■] km, aj. k»»tf€.\ lumft t Q,F^. 



8. ■daka] Smvimt That ii, npoo naa nflMlian ar ddibRatfaa. [Sia X» 

19. oldj Dyce {filut^ : Used as aa augmenUUve inooUoquial language, mraning 
•plentiftil, abundant, great.' I bdieve I waa die fiiat to ranark that the ItaHana nae 

(or at Irast fonncrly used) ' Tecchio' in the some sense : ' Perch* Corante abbotidonaTa 
il freno, £ dette un vtcchio colpo in aol terreno,' — Paid, Mvrg, Mag^t C xv, fU 54; 
• E ao ch'egli ebbe di vecehU pMU».'— C »x, su 3a It k tadber rrmarirahle Chat 
Flono, i n his DkLy has not gitea fUs weaaiag of * vecdUo.' Coluer : Shakeapeaia 

is full of instances of this autnnentntive 'old' applied to words of almost every dc- 
•cription; it is needless to cue instances. ROLFE: Compare the slang phrase of oui 
daji'aUgboldtiiae.' 
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[Scene /.] 

&iter LortHso and lejffSea, 

Lor. The moone fiiines bright. In fuch a night as this, 
When the fwect windc did gently kifle the trees. 
And th^ did make no nnyfe, in fuch a night 4 

Actus Quintus] Om. Qq. Avenue to Portia's Hmm. Oqpi. 

[Bcknoat. Rowe. A Grove or Gieca 2. Two lines, Q,. 
|iboe befbfe Poctii't House. Tbeob. 4. nmj/e} noyfe Q,. 

Hazutt (p. 275) : The giacdul winding up of this pUy io the Fifth Act. after the 
tia|^ h ari nM i ii deipatched, ii one of the happiest i i mImicicm of SlukespeiR^ koov* 
ledfe of the prindite of the dnnuu 

Oechelharusf.r, whose emincnc* among German critics as one who ha<j given 
especial attention to Scenic airangement entitles him to a respectful hearing, in the 
Fourth VoL of the 51. y«MiMi» pw )4Vi ieirf«f> • woth celled Dn Burglktmltr, fay 
Ileinrich Laube. This work, written, as Occhelhacuscr snys, (>y n well known dram- 
atist, with a tharongh knowledge of stage management, of independent character, and 
of keen erilkel judgement, if of endnrfag value, end from H the le W ewer quotet the 
fbUmia^ to irilich, as he WKp^ he l^ves his unreserved assent : The Afer. of Ven. was 
given with an entirely new arrangement of the Acts and Scene?. [I„nuhc is speak- 
ing of the production of the play under his management on the Vienna stage in 1 2^51 -J 
The Soenee belSMK Shylodi^t home eonetiliited one Acu and the leiMned wooiiig 

Scenes were likewise brought together Thereby the prt^^ess of the whole Wit RD> 
dered smoother and more connected. The chief change, however, was in the hnt Act. 
TIm gpMt IUrI Scene evidcnllf oondadei the Fooith Act; and die Tlftb Act mar^t 
6niehe^ at Ddmopt, the love^ffiun of the pky, which have long been ripe. The com- 
mentators, making a virtue of necessity, even applaud this finale. The real need lies 
in tlic demand for a final Act wherewith to conclude the piece after the chief interest 
«f the Vday li oecr. Thef faoooonce a nittica], lyric eadliig a virtoe, hecanie It sets 
on a bright piece a bright, beautiful crown. The public thinks differently. As soon 
ee Sbjrlock's fate is scaled in the Fooith Act, the public usually begins to arise and 
prepare to leave. To k Shylod^s case b the nehi intereet of the play. In vdo do 
the c immentators cry that the Shylock business is only a great episode. The pnbhc 
heeds them not, but follows its own impression. And this impression rests on indis- 
putable, sEsthetic laws. The discord between the tone of the comedy and the tragic 
tone of Shylock's fate cannot be denied. It cannot be denied diet the deadfy agony of 

that part of the play is not in accord with a Comedy; or that the Trial Scene, with its 
qnestion of life or death, makes a far deeper impression than all the rest, and that a 
arhote Actfiriloiringthei«onii,totbeandienoe^i]iiraiivo and laaoM* 
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[Scene I. Enter Lorenzo and lessica.] 
thetic sense are last Acts to be used to dear up a plajr ; the weaker cannoc effectively 
ibOoir llw sttuutfci. In a dfuna the itrict law of an evcr-increasing inteiat b not li» 
be ignored, and commentators had much better acknowledge it instead or maldqg a 

virtue of necessity. No one denies that this last A((, vviih its l>eautiful languaj^e, is 
valuable; but with all its value as a haal Act, it is a laAiit in compositioo. To render 
tUs ddiact as littte eoB^toiatt M poulUe b die woriE of Scenic «nv^ We 

begin, therefore, on our stage, the last Act with the Trial Scene, which occupies three- 
quajten of it. It is followed by the short Scene of the giving of the rings, and then, 
wMk none plays, the Scene dwnges lt» the Geiden of Bdnionl. Thus we are pre- 
pared to resign ourselves to the repose of the music and the sweet words of the lovers ; 
we see, — after some free excisions of the text, — the whole company approach frook 
Venice by torchli(;ht ; in a few minutes the jesting puzzle of the rii^ is solved, and the 
end is reached without oar being conscious of any jarring influence from the wealccr 
theme on the previous interest in the ]ilay. Thus, without any intervals between Acts 
and by a quick evolution of Uie Scenes, we carry home the impression of a joyous play, 
and arc not struck by any disaooance in the notes of the cbocd. Whoever has teen the 

j lay as thus arranfjed at our Burgthtater, —anri during sixteen years I have questioned, 
i know not bow many,— baa acknowledged that the awkwardness of the hut Act is 
quite oonoealed, and that in spite of Shyiock's tragic fate, the imprearion is ttat of a 
pleasant comedy. The text is not changed, merely shortened, and the aim of 001 
mode of representation is attained merely by a change of Scenes and Acts. 

UliNTER (A>w /i^., 1, 309) : The 'poet's pen' has nowhere given more sthkiD£ 
IKOof of iiB power than hk Ike Seene of the Gerden of Bdmoot We find onodvee 
transported into the grounds of an Ttalian palarzo of the verv- first class, and we soon 
perceive them to be of stupaasiog beauty and of almost boundless extent. It is not a 
garden of pe i tenes and flowen, but moce like MUten's *Fuadiae^* fidl of tall dmba 
and lofty trees, — the tulip tree, the poplar, and the ceilar. P.ut it is not, like Milton's, 
a garden in which the hand of Nature is alone visible. There arc terraces and flight* 
of itepa, cascades and fonnlains, broad vralka, avenues, and ridings, widi aloofes aad 
baaqneting- houses in the rich Mth i i C C t n i e of Venice. It is evening ; a fine evening 
of summer, which tempts the masters of the scene to walk abroad and enjoy the breeres 
which rufHe gently the foliage. The moon is in the heavens, full orbed and shining 
^h a steady lustre; no light ckmdt distnifaing the deep setene. On the green sward 

fall the ever changing shadows of the lufty trees, which may be mistaken for fairies 
sporting by the moonlight ; where trees are not, the moonbeams sleep upon the bank 

The distant hom is beard; and even sweeter nnsle floels iqwo the bieeae Foe 

tlw fcor moonlights in classical or quasi-classical story the poet did not draw on lis 
imagination, but his memory. It is not that Troilus, Thisbe, Dido, and Medea migiU 
have done what they did when the moon was shining in full splendour, as on that 
night in the Garden of BefanOQt, but the \yot\ had read that they did what diejr are 
dcscriV*<l as having done, in the moonlight. This, at least, is the fact in respect of 
three out of the four, and with respea to the fourth an explanation may be given which 
will faring h within the same category. The first is Thrilns. [Steewni was the first, 

1 believe, to note, which he did with nt further remark, that 'the imape' of Troilus 
mounting the Trojan walls * is from Chaucer's TroUus amd Cresseuie, Book v, 666. — 
Eo.] TlMag^ this is a dasdeal name, and the sioiy is * Ide of Tray, yet eamwt the 
story be traced to any of the ancient poeM. [See Clarendon's note, /•est] It seems 
to have been to Ottacer that Shaluspeaic was ind^>ted for his knowledge of it. The 
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[8c«M I. Bater Lorenxo and lessica.] 

next u Thisbe. Every one remembers * Quam procul ad luiue radios Babylonia lliu^ 
Vidit.' £Ovid, Metamorphoses, it, 99.3 But for the suggestion of this aho, and even 
of tht two whkh fellow, it leens that Shakespeare was inddited to Chaucer; that, in 
fact, the old folio of Chaucer was lying open before him when he wTotc (his dialogue, 
and that there he found Thisbe, Dido, and Medea, as well as Troilus. It iii at Ica^it 
cotain that ThUie, Dido^ and Medea do occar Kifdher in Chmea't Legend </ (Rm/ 
Women, which in the folio immediately follows the Troilus. Neither Vergil not Ovid 
represents Dido as standing by moonlight ' on the wild sea-bank,' as she is so pictiv> 
eujuely depicted by Shakespeare, and the idea of placing a willow in her hand is mod* 
em,— 'The wiDow woni of fedont puaiiMmn;' bat Chancer, when he speaks of Dido, 
says, « It fell upon a nyght Whan that the moone upreyscd had her light, This noble 
Quene unto her teste y-wente; She sigbeth sore,' &c. But the truth seems to be that 
Shafcaipeaw hai tnuuftned to Dido what he fbond in Clianeei's L^pnd oonoaniiv 

• And to (he stronde barefotc faste she went, 
And ciyed, " Theseus, myn herte swete 2 
When be ye, thai I nay not wyth yow mete? 
And myghte thus with bestes ben yslayne.*' 
The holowe roches answerde her a^jme. 
No man she sawe, and yet sh<»e the bmnmc^ 
And Iqre upon a nkke she went soone 
And sawe hys barge saylynge in the see. 
Cold waxe hire herte, and lyghte thus sayde she : 
** Mekcr dien ye fynde I the beHes wilde I" 

(Hath he not synnc, that he hire thus begylde?) 

She cried, " O turoe aga)-ne for routhe and synne, 

Thy barge hadi not al thy meyny ynne.** 

Hiie kenfaefe on a pole styked shee, 

Ascaunce that he shulde hyt we! y"=ee, 

And hym lemembre that she was behynde, 

And tome agfiyne, and on the stronde hire fynde.'— 

[Lioet SiST^aM!^ ed. GDaon.J 

There can be scaiedjr a doubt that this ii the paieac of the image «f Dido; and the 

merit of Shakesiieare consists in a skilful ndaptation, and in having produced in a few 
Strokes an effect superior to that which the older poet has produced with so much 
Uboar, and with no maaa •aeeen. akne was dm fint lo recall Chancet^ deacri(^ 
liOD of Aiiadae<— Ed.} There rcniai as only Medea. In the Medea of Chaucer we have 
no moon, nor even the going out at night to gather herbs. What Shakcs[>earc here 
owes to Cliauccr is the suggestion of the chaxacter. Seeing Medea in The Legend of 
(htd tfhmm, his mind was dineted to Ovid, tlw Latin poet with wlwm Im seems to 
have been best acquainted, and he there fuutKi : • A"; socmc xs that she shcne Most full 
of light, and did behold the earth with fulsome face, Medea with hir baire not trust so 
aaoeh as in a lace^ But 9mag on Ur sbonldeis twaine, and bwefeot e , irith lur gowne 
Ungirded, gate hir out of doores and wandred vp and downe Alone the dead lime of 
the nis^ht ' [Golding's Ouuf, p. 83, ed. I567.] I quote from Goldint;, l>«causc it is 
evident that Shakespeare was acciistomed to read Golding, without at all meaning to. 
imimule that Im mi^ not haw gOM at oDoe to dm ori^iml,or that Im m^bt not taavr 
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Troyltts me thinkes mounted the Troian walls, 



5 



5. «ri4AK4»]«R«s«lmliirQ,. MWfiitMr Cm. CU. Trojan Q,. 
F^. 5. waJSeir] waU ¥(, RowcH^, Ca)*. 

TiwAw] Tiyj^tM i^lfjf^ Kow^ 8lBHf*'8j> 

nnandiendinlliiiaiidaeodicriaMaiioei VcigaorOvidtli^^ [There it liltfe 

duubt in my mind that Sliakesjiearc remembered the translation and not the original, 
and that he was familiar with theie pages of Ciolding. Only a few lines fuither on, io 
flue vay dcMription, ocean AM invoeadon wUdi auurediy lingered in Shakespeaie'a 
Bienioiy* Tbeoiil^nalKaib t * Aurxque, et vcnti, monteaque, amnesque, lacusque, Dkpm 
omnc3 nemonim, diqtic omncs noctis a'Sc^tc' Thus Golding : • Ye Ayrcs and windes : yt 
Elues of Uilles, of Brookes, of Woods alone, Of standing Lakes, and of the Might ap> 
piodie ye cnenwlMme.* Who does not at once tecall T totpmt'* imocalion: * Ye dTea 
of hills, brooks, standing lakes an i cT-oves ' ? — Ed.] I believe, however, thai he was 
indebted in the fiist instance to Chaucer; and that this is, perhaps, the best *"«*«ff 
of die ChanoflriHiii wIuA it li Mnpeded Inik in peitar abmidMice Aan b yet Itaoini 
in the wiidng^ of Sliakeipeare. It is pleasant tins lo trace the pedigree of fitvoitfile 
passage*, nnd to see one poet doing silent homage to the genius of another. Stf.kv- 
sus notes that Gower, in his Qmfeuio Amantis, has a description of Medea by ' steire 
light* VBBPtAiiaes The beaaty and inith of this cxqnisiie nig^-scene need hoc Iw 

ppinted out to the American reader, who i; f.imiliar un'!cr his own skies vs-ith such 
moons pouring floods of liquid ndtance, and such nights ' but little paler than the 
day, * aach as many an English tmcHer and many a poet have dcaeiflied with won* 
der and delight when seen in Italy or the East It is the intense feeling of reality in 
this scene that, to my mind, gives stronj; confirmation of the opinion that Shakespeare 
had, at some period prior to this drama, wandered under the skies and moons of Italy. 
Sdll it is not oondosive^ England his her own Wghtv id^ita. wUdt the poefft ihncy 

mij;ht li<',ht up to the f'ilrlen star-paved heavens and the brilliant mi-xmliglit j.:rucd iipon 
by loveis' eyes irom the gardens of BehmmL Lloyd (p. 554, Singer's ed.) : It is worth 
giving a note Id the Unli tlds Act oontains of the ilm^ miaagement of what is apt to 
be tedious, a long darkened aoene. In the first spCfldl we have, ' The moon shines 
f rit^ht,' and ajniin, ' How sweet the mtionlifjlit sleeps Upon yon [sic] bank,' but by the 
lime that i^ortia enters to converse for some time in front, unobserved by Lorenzo and 
his wiiie^ the noon it overcast * When the moon dione,* MysNciistn,* we did not 

see the camlle,' and consistently LoRnso had said just before, * Come, hn, nnd wake 
Diana with a hymn;' now P(»tia, with a parallelism that should have saved the Unc 
from a bed rtsdiiig^ exclaims, ' I^eaee, ho, the noni sleeps ^th Endyndon, And weold 
not be awakened.* When Bassanio approaches, however, the cloud again withdraws. 
Tor. This night, methinks, b but the daylight sick. It looks a little paler ; 'tis a day, 
Such as the day is when the sun is hid and Bassanio accordingly, unlike Lorenxo 
shortly helhw,iecogniieslV»<ia by rig^ and not lytoice alone, and the Stage tenwdna 
fully moonlit to the end. 

a. In] See II, iv, 2. Whaixey refers to an imitation of this passage in the old 
CcHBedy of WUy Beguiled. See Appendix, «The Date of Composition.* 

5. Troylus] Walker {^Vers. p. 165): 'Troilus* in Shakespeare is always a dis- 
syllable. In the Foho Tro. and Cress, throughout, .... and to a great extent in the 
old English poetry, it is written Troylus, as if the name were formed inunedi^ely from 
Troy. 

5. Trainn walln] STUVim: Thia hnage b from Chancer*! 7Vvf/«r m»d Cnmiit: 



r 
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And figh'd his foule toward the Grecian tents 6 

Where Crejfcd lay that night» 

lef. In fuch a night 
Did T/iislne fearefuUy ore-trip the dewe, 

And law the Lyons fliadow ere hiiofeU^ 10 
And ranne difinayed aw^. 

LartH, In fudi a night 
Stood Dido with a Willow in her hand 

Vpon the wilde fea bankes^and waft her Loue 14 



6, /<nili\ tcmlmtMm* 

7. CrefTcd]CrcfradaQ,. OwtUVOfC 
Crmid Theob. et seq. 

II. d^Ti^*^ Qq^ Hwob. Wttb. 
John*. Smtg^d Rom et cct 



14. f»^] ttSd» Roire L 

■wafi'\ teww'^Theob.Warb, Johns. 
Steer. V v. CoU. Hal. Wh. i, Del. Oyce iii, 
Hodt. 



'Upon the wallis fast eke would he walke,' — Bk v, 666. Ciarknikin : The ston- of 
Troiius and Cressida was probably already Cuniliar to an English audience through a 
play on the subject, wlndi Shakcspeue altenrwds look fcr dw gnmidwoik of bio 
drama. Guido da G)1onna, iboot 1360, worked up the old l^Uin talei, profenedly 
translations of Dares Phrygius and Dict)'s Cretensis, but really late forigeries, into his 
romance called Historia dt BtUo Trojano, which became immensely popular, and was 
tht buiB of Chancct't poon of THOtu mid Ontmdlr. 

13. Willow] Stf.kvevs : This passage contains a small instance out of many that 
night be brwtgbt to prove that Shakespeare was ito reader of the classics. 'And 
why?' indigmnfly asks KmcRT. 'BecaaaethelXdoof theclaswcsisncwrepreteiited 
with a willow ! Shakespeare was not, like many of Steevens's day who had made 
great reputations with slender means, a mere transcriber of the thoughts of other men. 
He has here giteo us a /ftfttrrof the fonaken Dido, which was perfectly intelligible 
to Uio popular ndnd. Those who remember Dodcmona's Willow-song need no 
bboortd comment to show tben UmI the wiUoir ww emUenuUic of die nuieiy tkat 
Dido had to bear.' 

14. wild* sea iMuakeo] The Fomth Folio has 'wilde Ma-banks,' and tUs hyphen 

has retained its place in every edition, I think, since then, exceji* Ca)>eirs, the GIoIh", 
Qarendon, and White's Second Edition. I think it is wio^g. If a hyphen be needed 
at an, it ahonld comect * wflde* end *»ea;' ft was Che ten that w«i wild, not die banki. 
Perhaps, it was this incongruity which led Rowe in his first edition to change • wild ' 
into midf. In my copy of Cipcll there is a very dim mark between *sea' and ' wiM,' 
which is possibly a hyphen, but I think not. Since writing this, 1 find that Allen has 
Mied ill hk MSahyphenaAierelhaveaaggeMBd it. Noar, I aaaimeit b right- 
Ed. 

14. waftj Walker {Cri/. iii, 57) thinks that in all probability this is a corruption, 
bat gifce another inilanee of ft ciieirhcre than hi SlnlMfpeaie, ai wdl at the present 

tense wa/is, in //am. I, iv, 61 ; and he also eOB^MUes with this form, safi for satrd in 
several instances from Chapman. Abbott ($34l), however, is much more likely to be 
right, I think, in regarding it as an instance of the abs<»ption in the final /, for the sake 
of euphony, of the -a/ of the past indicative; and in $ 34a he gives another example 
from JSi^ Jtkmt II( it 73$ *A braver choice of da aa tle s s wpaHak Than now the Eqf* 
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To come againe to Carthage. 15 

le/. In fuch a ni<;ht 
Medea gathered the inchanted hearbs 
That did renew old E/on, 

larttu In fucli a night 
Did Itffiea Aeale from die wealthy lew^ ao 
And with an Vnthrift Loue did ninno front VomcCy 
As farre as Belmont. 

le/. In fuch a night 
Did young Lorenzo fwcare he lou'd her well, 
Stealing her foule with many vowes of faith, 2$ 

17. JwAinW] QqFT. ^)«l«rVRo«« Steev. Sing.Walk.Coll. iii, Dyce iii, Huds. 
ct seq. 33, 24, 27, 28. /H...Did] One lin^ 

18. BfiM] Mhn Jbowt. Mai. '9a 

23, 27. /h] And in Pope + , Cap. 24. iou'd'] lotuJQ,Q,. 

Kdi bottan lufe wiik tftr.* As the textnl notet thoir, Tbedl»]d if die fint to prim 

17. Medea] MlNTO (p. 387) : One of the pictures that the moonlight poun in upon 
tlicM happy beaiti 11 the loreew ii Medea gathering her endianted heria,— « eoBoeptioa 
in the finest hannony with the soft mysterious light of the tn Hju But the other three 
are pictures of ?;ighing, ill-starred, fork^rn lover?;, Troilu?., Thisbe, and Dido. The 
moonlight hours are pecuUaxly sacrcU lu lovers, and theu placid intluence tends to 
li«Mi«il% and Ndne«. Ha^ ■nccciM love it akin to Budnew; it i» unMtfiiified 

sighinj^ that raises tempests in the soul, t\nd confident hope or reckless despair that 
inspires to heroic deeds. In the moment of assured success the lorer may be seated 
in tiie higiiest pinnacle ef triumph, in rapture at having woo tfie wotM's dearal pos- 
session ; but triumph soon gives place to more tranquil joy, and falls naturally into the 
common pathetic key of love and soft difitiied sadness. Shakespeare shows in manjT 
passages his deep feeling for the pathos and witchery of nxwnlight, and his delight in 
OMHC vadet such circumstances appears to have been OCMatic. 

20. steale] Could not Lorenzo have chosen a less suggestive word ? But, after all, 
are there not two distinct, and utterly different, Jessicas ? This Jessica, whose awaken- 
ing flonl can he saddened by tweet vauiCf is not the Jeasiea of Venke, gSded with 
stolen ducat<^. In this growth of chsiactcr is thcve one of Shakespeaic's indieatioos 
of I>oog Time lying perdue ? — £0. 

23. In] Writb (ed. i) : It aunt be confcMcd Oat the addilioD of in F, helps 
the metre, and is not out of pkce in the concluding plan and H^fliBdiar of die ' night- 
ing;' but no addition is necessary, and, therefore, exorfit upon authority, which F, 
lacks, none can be admitted. Collier (cd. ii) says, (and Dyce, ed. iii, rqieats the 
a8Bertiol^) that it nontf in soHM copies of F, (hat this .<fM/ is fboad. 'If we are 
authorised,' he continue5, 'in inserting words for any such rcxson, what is to be done 
with the lines in which Carthage and ."Kson are mentioned where there is a redundant 
syllable}* 'Ho alteration is necessary.' says Boswbll; *two hemistidis frequently 
occur at the end of one speech and the commencement of another.' [The 'And' ir 
in mj copy of and alao^ apparently, in that of the Canbiidge Editors.— Eo.] 
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And nere a true one. a6 

Loren. In fuch a night 
Did prctt)' lifjka (like a little Ihrow; • 
Slander her Louc, and he forgaue it her. 

lejfi. I would out-night you did no body come: 30 
But harke, I hcarc tlic fooling of a man. 

Enter Meffenger, 
Lor. Who comes fo &ft in filence of the night ? 

Mcf. A friend. (friend? 
Loren. A friend, what friend / your name 1 pray you 35 
Mef. Stephana is my name, and I bring word 

28. Jhrffio'l Q^f<^ Cipb >*r«r Stq>haiio. Tlieob. 

Rowe et cct. 34. fritmdf\ Q,. frUnd. Q,. 

50. no body\ ntAody Q,, Sing. 35. .^/McMtfJOm. Fope,Tlieob. IIu. 

32. Enter...] Enter a... Qq. Enter Warb. 

26. AiiHOTT, § 510, would complete the metre by reading never for ' ncrc.' ' And 
nev I er a I true tat | In stch | a night.' [But this sacrilices the emphasus, which, i 
tUnk, nuMt ftll on *lnie.* I fmler to let tlie pmae between tlie lyeechu oompleie 

the metre. — Ed.] 

32. tluNTER (i, 315) : The dramatic akiil as well as the poetic power of Sbakespeaie 
may be eminently UluMnied fiom this Scene. Ddigbtliil u aoch diseomse in wch 
camstances is, it must oot be too long continued, as it conduces nothing to the biwrnew 
of the drama. Yet the i")*>et had \vA delivered his whole mind, and he meant still 
longer to ra\ish the cars oi young aud old with this sweet and vuluous discourse. It 
iatfuitbeiidKlrt not wem inattentive to the buriMn of the Scene, and tliat the audi* 

er.ce might not grow imjvitient f r the jTcij^Tcss of the .story, that he here introduces 
the two servanu with intelligence of the approach of Portia and Bassanio. This was 
•noiqlh ftr the purpose. Oidcn ate given for preparationB to veoci«etIieni, and for die 
Bttsic. Then the dialogue proceeds. 

33. in silence] Abbott, §89: The was frequently omitted before a noun already 
defined by another noun, especially in prepositional phrases. Sec 1, 1, 61 ; II, i, 17, 
and 'In nnmber of our friends,'— Jy. Cm. Ill, i, si6; 'On most part of their flieet,* 
Oik. II, i. 28 

36. Stepbanoj Clarendon : Both here and in line 60 the accent is on the second 
qAUble. Shakespeare had learned the tme pronunciation when he wrote Th* Tempest ^ 

V, i, 277 : • Is not thi.s Si6phano, my dnmken butler ?' Th. Eij^e {Sh. Jakrbuch, xii^ 
148) : The reproach of a false accent in Stephino, R6nieo, Desdem6na, Andr6nicus 
knes its force when we consider bow very common it is in every language to ckange 
proper names in Ibinn, in gendar, and in accnt. Uvdrao becomes L^lxjcn in En^ 
lish, IJvoume in French; Mil&no is in English Milan, in German Mailand; Firinre it 
turned into English Florence, and Vcn^zia iuelf is in English Venice, French Veoiso. 
Gennan Venedig. The Gennanic races prefer an accent on the penult, and hence 
Shakespeare has the same right to say Stcph4no, as Schiller has to say Alc&la. It is 
common to hear English travellers speak of the *Chic<ia San Stephino,' and Germans 
fcarceiy understand the lulian Romto and Dcsdimona. 
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My Miftrefle will before the breake of day 37 

Be heere at Belmont, fhe doth ftray about 

By holy croiTes where (he kneeles and prayes 

For happy wedlockc houres. 40 

Loren. Who comes with her ? 

Mef. None but a holy Hermit and her maid : 
I pray you it my Bfafter yet mtum'd? 

Lonn, He is not, nor we haue not heard from him. 
But goe we in I pray thee Itffica^ * 45 
And ceremonioufly let vs vs prepare 
Some welcome for the Miftrdfe of the houfe, 

B»Uer Qowne. 

Ch* Sola, foia : wo ha ho, fola, fola. 49 

37» 47. 75' Mifirefi\ miftris 44. haue not'\ktm*Wtftt Rowe+. 

38. Belmtmt^ Belmcmt ; Q,. 46. vs vs\ F,. 

4a wed/«ckt\ xvedlockes 48. Enter...] Enter Launcelot. Kowe. 

43.lir]F,. wQ^ctcet. 49. i« i«^3 ii« Qq. Aa,Aa,¥^, 
mhinftf] F,. 



39. crouesj Knight: Thew boly cios&es still, as of old, bristle the land in Italy, 
atkl laoetify the tea. Beaidet thoie oontuBcd In dimdiea, they mark the qiol when 

heroes were born, where saints rested, where travellers died. They rise on the sum- 
mits of hills, and at the intenections of roods ; and there is now a shrine of Madoomi 
dd Mare in the midst of the sea between Mestre and Venice, and another between 
Venioe and Palestrina, where the gondolier sod the auainer crm tbeimelves in pan* 
iagf and whose lamp nightly gleams over the waters, in moonlight or storm. The daj-s 
•re past when pii||;rim$ of all ranks, from tlie queen to the beggar-maid, might be seen 
kDediny and pnjnag *fbr happjr wedlock liooii»' or far whatever die lay nearat their 
heart'i ; aiui the reverence (if the passing tntvdkr la HOW nearfy all the hooiage thai is 
paid at these shrines — M[artineau?j 

43. Hermit] Dr Johnson, in bit Edition, hat here a needless note to die effect that 
he could not p er c e i f C the me of this hermit, of whom notlting is seen or Iicard afici- 
war'ls. This was never rcpealeii in .iny of tJic sul)sr nicnt T'ditions wliicli he issued in 
callaboration with StccTeus ; but it was tlic text for a cuar>c onslaught by Dr Kenrick, 
fa which he cafled Dr Jdhimn *a UocUiead,' and wai aftcnrardt berated far k bjr 
BarclAy. In thus becoming a pait of the hiitoiy of Shakeapeaiian ciiticftin, it bat to 
be noted here.— Ed. 

46. ceremenfawaly] I cannot find that Schmidt, in hit Invahnble Ap|icndix, bat 
anywhere noted tliis kind of adverbial hypallage. Probably he thought that having 
collected many cxamjiles of a similar interchange of adjectives, the same observation 
would apply to adverbs ; and so, in effect, it does. But it is well to note the instances 
when they eecur, a* Aiunt, In Ut US, hat done hete^ and afterwaida fa fine 301, 
• YoiT nr^o'tcs Arc riclily come to hnrlioiir.' Of couiie the pRseut line ascant, 'Let 
us prepare some ceremonious welcome,' &c.— Eo. 

49. STAinmwr; Lannoekt ia faniiatiag the horn of the ocmrier, or •poai,* as he iw 
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Loren. Who calls ? 

Clo. Sola, did you fee M. Lorenzo, & M, LoriUSOy fola, 
Lor. Leaue hoUowirif^ man, heere. (fola. 
Clo. Sola, where, where ? 
Lor, Heere ? 

Ch, Tel him tber's a Poll come from my Mafter, with 
his home frill of good newes, my Mafter will be here ere 
morning fweet foule. 



51. Af...Loren£o,J M.\joiKam^(^ M. 
IjONUflo it. IxNOBO) lit. Lonnso^ 

Q,. I^renzo, and M. Lorenzxi, 
M. Lorenzo, and M. Lorenzo, Q^. M. 
Lomiao, and Mrs. Ixjrenia, FjF^. Mr. 
Lorenzo and Mrs. Lorenzo ? Rowe i. Mr. 
Lorenzo and Mrs. Lorenza f Rowe ii. 
master L^rfino and tnistrtts Ltrtma 
Pope -t , Cap. MasUr Lorenao t Matttr 
L»retuu>, Cam. Glo. Oa. Wh. ii. MasUr 



50 



55 
57 

Lortnto and Mistress Lorenso Stecv. ef 
OBt. 

52. AflAMvJ^MUvMal- liaUiimi 
CoU. 

57. mummg^ m«m Xdjr conj. 

[Exit Go. Cap. et seq. 

fweet fcuh^ Given to Loren. Rowe 

ctaeq. 

/oiiU\ taee ¥U Kowe-f. Quiff. 



rnllc<l, who always wore that api>enclage su5pcntle<l fr-mi lii'. neck. IIai.UWF.i.L r The 
pu<!>iinan's horn is often seen figured in the water-marks of papier of the 1 7th Century, 
tod would wppvn to luwe often been a red horn. 

51. M. Lorenzo, & M. Lorenxo] The Textual Notes will show the evolution of 
these words, through a process of unnatural selectioOi into ' Master Lorenro and Mis- 
toew Lovemo^* they now stand in the majority of modem Editkos. It has ell along 
been dear that F, was })rinted from Q^; h aeem* to me not unlikdy that in the faulty 
composition of this Q^, the atnjx^rsand is a misprint for an interrogation mark ; this 
ampersand was printed out in full in and a misprint added, 'Lorenza.' This acci- 
dental fmuniae tenainatiaB ww neoe|iled in fnU fiuth Iqr the printer ef F^and'lbi 
Lorcn.'i' «tooil forth confessed. That the feeble joke is wholly the printer's, and not 
Shakespeare's, and that Lorenxo alone is called, is shown, I think conclusively, by 
dareadoa, who ealla attendon to (he fhct that in Bne 55 Lannedot h^s, *Tdl Auw,* 
not • Tell Mf-w.'— Ed. 

51. All that Lanncelot says in this Scene ia dearly prose, and is ao printed in all 
etfitiona ezeept to White's ed. ii, wIwm iUs line is divided aiter the fint *Loi«nzo.' 
But this division arose, I am sure, from a mere oversigfat. That careful Editor printed 
from the Globe F<lition, wlierc, for typographical reaiooa, the line had to be ao divided, 
and this fact cscaiwd White's notice. — Ed. 

57. CMnu. (il, 1%) t That he ['the fint moden,* L e. Rowe] ihould not be bold 
en< i;..^h, nor any on; after hini, to put an Exit for the Clown [see Text. Notes] when 
he has made his speech, is among the wonders of their Editions : but it rose, first, from 
tfieir not eonaidering that his continaance on the stage were to the bst degree fiahy ; 
and, next, from their having no right conception of the odd, but proi)cr, ino<ie of liis 
entry : This, if rightly perform'd, should be— with a whip in his hand ; with which 
he runs slashing about, cirding the two people he JMhws for without once looking on 
them; and havii^ empty'd his budget, goea oat slaahing a* he Came In. 

57. sweet eoule] As Walker, to his AfHek VKXvr {Oit. ii, 177), giics (aeeori^ 
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Loren. Let's in, and there expedl their comming. 58 
And yet no matter : why fhould we goe in? 
My friend Stephen^ fignitie pray you 60 
Within the houfe, your MiftrelTe is at hand, 
And bring your mufique foorth into the ayre. 
How fweet the moone-Ught fleepes vpon this banke, 
Heere will we fi^and let the founds of muficke 

in our eares foft ftilnes, and the night 65 
Become the tutches of fweet hannonie : 
Sit lejjica^ looke how the floore of heauen 
Is thicke inlayed with pattens of bright gold, 68 



6a frUnd'\ good friend Cmp. 

Stephen] Stephano Q, Ff et seq. 
/4gntfie...ym\ J fray }r»Uf signify, 

Ktly. 

/ Qq et cet. 
6a. [Elk Slephaao. TlMob. 



65. tmrtil tarns, • ¥tt Rows ct leq. 

67. /ffii?r.'] fill/// as quoted by Hallaok 

68. inJayed^ inlay d Rowe et scq. 

Q,. pa/trrrtr Ff, Rowe, Popc,Thcob. Han. 
Coll. /d/ruM VVarb. tial. /o/M^rMal.cl 
C0t. 



ing to my count) about seventy intlanm in the Folio of unquestionable eiron is the 
*— y*"*— '* of speecbei, incltiding chcs in which two ipeechw have ben confined at 
the ]ihe» I think we need feel do hoililion ia bm fi>llowiog Rawe» md ia gifing 

these two words to Lorenro — Ed. 

60. signifiej It ts easy to see how the compositor, following hi& ear, came to onm 
the A~>EDk 

63. sleepes] Knickt: One rhiractprislic o) nn Italian gajxJcn is that its trees and 
shrubs are grown io avenues and gathered into thickets, while the grass-plots and tuify 
bealn ere studded with peiteme of nees cod other 6owen, whidi lie open Io the nn- 
shine and the dews. The moonlight thus sleeps upon such lawns and banks, inuead 

of bctnp disturljed by the flickering of overshadowing trees. — M[artineau ?] 

65. inj Sec Abbott, % 159, for instances of in used with verbs of motion; also II, 

66. 76. tutches] Schmidt {Ltx.) : The .ict of the hnml on n imisica! ins»nimcnt. 
68. pAtteno] Warburton : We should read falem, a round, broad plate of gold 

bene fai bcraldiy; [*T1A b e salMike,' saiys Htmm (i, 318), 'such a plate of gold is 
called a AesM/.'] the cover of the sacramental cup. Maix)NS : A f aline (from patina, 
\jA.^ is the small flat dish or plate used with the chalice in the administration of the 
Eucharist. It was commonly made of gold. Dyce {^Remarks, p. 59) : By adopting 
the gross nuspriot pttUrm, l<r Cdlier baa done nmcfa to injure the pictaretqnenen of 

a passage which an eminent writer has pronounced to be 'the most sublime, perhaps, 
in Shakespeare.' [See Hallam, /tu/.J What arc ' patterns of gold ' ? and how could 
the ^Jia eswt ' be * iHLAfD * witft* patterns*? Tbe not nacoaunon wnd /mMm, 
paten, patin, or patine, means a plate. ' The Patine of a Chalice, CalicI operculum, 
patina.' — Coles's Diet. Hunter (i, 318): The fonnidable objection to 'patten' is 
that nothing, at any period, so called, can be supposed to liave lieen need Io represent a 
alar. To gftqnh of Ibis difficidty the woid was toned into /MAST. There is no hap- 
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[68. 1% thicke inUyed with pattens of bright Kold^J 
piness or propriety in Bkcning Mm to dhba, not even golden ones. I hare no doubt 
dHt pattern was the word ftom the beginning, and that Lorenzo was ipaJdng of the 

Wars JLs in their constellations, not individually ; and the constellations may not unsuit- 
ably be spoken of as patterns, just as we speak of the paUetn of moaaic work, &C. 
[men Homer yrialdl the facgoiiiK ■ol^.itbnot likdjr that he had leen dw Rm 
marks, &c. of his friend Dycc, which must have been issued while his own lUusIn^ 
tiatUf &c. were going through the press. Though Dyce, therefote, did not inflnencf 
Hunter, Hnmet't opiidon evidently i mp r ew ed Dyee; when, nine jeHS hier, Dyee 
iMued A Few Notes, &c., his tone is perceptibly less peremptory. On p. 66, after 
citing Hunter, he reiterates his belief] that patttmt is 'a g^oss misptint,' and cites two 
passages firom Sylvester's Du Bartas: 'Th' Almi^ities finger fixed many a niilBon 
Of gvidm MemUAums [the original has 'platmes derees' — Dyce] in that rich paviOklv* 
— The Fmtrik Day of tht First IVeei, p. 33, ed, 1641 ; and 'That sumptuous canafigrf 
The which ih' un-oiggard hand of Majesty Poudred so tAuk with shields [the ori^nal 
hat (ewwiMMtf'— Dyce] *o iMnbg eleer/ Ac.— Al, pk 34. Couiu (ed. u): The 

question here is between patterns and 'pattens:' the Rev. Mr Dyce ]ircferi 'pattens,' 
but cites 00 older authority than Coles's DUt. : the Prmnptorium Parvulorum would 
have been better, and dwe he might have fimnd, 'Ftfena, or pateyne of a chalyB.*— 
p. 385, ed. Cam. Soc. But the truth is, that Shakespeare had no such far-fetched 
allusion: he was thinking of tlic •patterns of bright gold' which inlaid the floor of 
heaven. Mr Dyce asks, ' how could the floor of heaven be inlaid with patterns ?' Just 
nice any otber ecnairntal floor; onunnenlal floon mm alwayi inlaid wUh pattemt, and 
generally of st-in;. Dyce (ed. iii) repeats that Shakespeare means that the floor of 
heaven is thickly iulaid with plates or circular ornaments of gold; adduces the two fore* 
going pesHfes fiom Sylvcalci^ D» Bartatf and adds dutt Mr LettionB dhaeivca, *Pat' 
terns seems to me rather a sophistication than a misprint.' Veki'I.anck thinks that 
'pattern^ in its modem sense, for the pUn of a carpet or other similar work (which alone 
conld give any sense here), is more modem than Shakespeare's test* Clarendon : 
The * padne ' is the j^e used in the Eucharist, iad the inage iS tbtU much finer and 
more suitable to 'tin- fli»->r of heaven ' than the common-place patterns. [I find a diffi- 
culty in accepting the usual interpretation of this passage. It certainly does seem that 
«oib*iefiBito«|]atlnci,*aod thntfhe^pminea'aie die atan; andif dds icfefcnee it 
not to be evaded, then I yield ; but under the prtitcit that to compare merely luminous 
points, always silvery, to gplden ot^ects of manifest dimension, thickly inlaying the floor 
of heaven Iflce • tewtHated pavement, is, to nte, to say the least, strabied. The planets 
at didr brightest might look like silver (latines, but then not enough of them are visible 
at any one time thickly to inlay the skies. The very first words of this Scene are, ' Thr 
moone shines bright,' and if any one impression of external nature is given to us up tn 
this point deeper than another. It is that the landscape is ftwded with biillianqF, so 
bright that Medea could have even selected from among other flowers her ench:inicd 
herbs. If the ' patines ' are the stars, here my difficulty culminates. When the moon 
shines thns dassBn^y, as we all know, the stars are scaredy vlrfble^ and those that 

are the brightest on moonless nights arc but as the ' smallest orbs ' now ; not only, 
moreover, would they be oidike patines of bright gold, but they could not thickly 
lali^ the floor of hoiven. Shahcspsare knew, quite as well as Sir Henry Wotten, 
dwt when *the Qoeen' rase tlie 'meaner beaaties of the night ' were dimmed. Bnt 
may it not be that, after all, the patines are not the stars? We infer that they are 
iiecause Lorenzo refers to the stars in he next Ime. iiut there may well be a full 
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Tbere^s not the fioalleft orbe which thou beholdft 

But in his modoii like an Angdl fings, 70 

Still quiring tn the young eyed Cherabtns ; 

Such harmonie is in immortall foules, 
But whilft this muddy vefturc of decay 

Doth grofly clofe in it, we cannot heare it : 74 



71. young f)'ed'\ ycung fy'd RofWC fH 
Mq. 

Cimttow j CAtmbum F-F^ Kowe 
+, Steer. Ktly. 

72. t! ;'«] lislm Bailey. 
immortaU /<mUs\ immortal tmmds 



Theob.Wtfb. 

74. in »/] Q, Ff. us in it Kowe i. m 
MRoweu-f. i/««<^Q»efCct. immn 
BaSef. MifSpaoe. 

[Enter Mondc and Domalkks of Par* 
tia. Cap. 



Hop and a punw after *palieea of bri^ gold,' bcftra Lonnad^ thodi^ expand 

into the music of ihe spheres. Are we not all familiar with summer nights, when, 
here aod then, the sldca are thick inlaid with brokea douds, like flaky disks of 
cnidled gold wUek Anikf dnft aenaa die heaveu, and veO at limca the brightnetb 
of the moon ? Are not these resplendent tiles on heaven'a floor *the patines ' through 
whosT riffs faint stars gleam forth ? When Lorenzo begins to sp^ ak, a ma'-s of clouds 
with golden iridescent etlges was ruling heavenward and ju^t touching the silvery 
drcleof the aaomi; at he fiiikbed,thc Ufi^oT the nooo waa waning^ half dimmed 

by the first thin edges nf the fleecy clouds : ' Diana is drowsy and must be waked.' 
By the time that Ponia had reached Belmont the patines had veiled the moon, the 
heavena were daikened; the was greeted by the beama of a candle^ aaiaeD *«lics the 
moon shone ;' llnmber had succeeded drowsiness and the * moon sleeps tirith Endymion.' 
The clouds fk»t onward, the patines of bright gold glide past,— Bassanio arrives; the 
moon shines fortli ; the ' nighl is but a little paler than the day.' See Lloyd's note, 
line I, En.) 

71. quiring] SctiMiDT (Z^.r.) : To sing in eoacaft, and be tuMd aoGflidii^. Aa 
• verb only here, and in Cor, III, ii, 113. 

71. CbaraMm] Aa EngVah fbmi of a Oialdee phnal, wluch probably caaac to w 
thraugfa the Fkench. See C>/>i. IV, ii, 73 : ' Still' in thii line ia iiaed» aa it ^ oom- 

nwnly is, in the sense of always, eontinually. — Ed. 

74. Johnson : That this line is corrupt must be allowed, but it gives reason to sa>' 
peet tint fhe ori^bal waa: * Doth grossly close t/M.' Yet I launr not whether fiom 
this any thing better can W pn dm ed than the received reading. Perhaps 'harmony' 
IS the fewer of ptrcmnttg harmony, as afterwards : Music in tkt sotd is the quality of 
haag 'moved with eonoord of aweet aounda.' Tina will aooewhat explain the old 
copies, but the sentence is still imperfect : which might be completed by reading: Such 
harmony is in M' immortal soul. But while this muddy vesture of decay Doth grossly 
cloae iir M, we cannot hear it Malonu : ' Such harmony,' &c. is not an exclamation, 
but an illnatiation. The whole nina thus : • There is not one of the heavenly orbs but 
sinfr^ n.-^ it mnvf-;, -itill quiring to the chcnibin. Similar to the harmony Ihey mtikc is 
that of immortal souls or, in other words, ' each of us has as perfect harmony in out 
«Mla aa the harmony of the apheiea, inaaaaneh aa we have the quality of being moved 

by sweet sounds (as he expresses it afterwards) ; but our gross tLrrcstrial yiart, which 
eDvinms us, deadens the sound,and prevents our hearing.' • It ' in < Doth grossly ckae 
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[74. Doth grosly close in it, we cannot hcare it :] 
it in,' I apprehend, refers to * harmony.' It may be objected that as this itUtmai bar* 
mony is not an object of sense, it cannot be heard ; — but Shakespeare is QoC ahrajs 
eiact In his kngaage ; he confounds it with that external and artificial hannony which 

is capable of being heard. This hath been imitated by Milton in his A rca^/es, Jt : 
* the heavenly tune, which none can hear Of huuurn mould, with gross unpuiged ear.' 
IHad Maknc looked inlo Us Phlo be woold not heve nid that Milton had ben md- 
latcd Shakespeare. — Ed ] Stlkvens: The possage may be well explained hy Hooker 
in his Eecktiastual Polity, b. v. [published singly, in 1597, — Malonc] : ' Touching musi- 
cal hannony, whether by insttnment or bj voice, it being but of high and low sounda 
in a due proportionable dispodlioo, i»d^ aotwilhslanding is the force thereof, and so 
pleasing effects it hath in that very part of man which is most di\-ine, that some have 
been thereby induced to think, that the soul itself by nature is or hath in it harmony.' 
For tUi qnotetion I am indebted to Dr Fmncr. I>vBofS(7Xrlf^miM,{i.6o): The 
correspondent passage in Plato is in hU tenth book De Republica ; where he S]v^aks 
of the harmony of the Spheres, and represeuu a S)-ren sitting 00 each of the eight 
orfaa, and singing to each In its pioper lone, while they are thus grided thitmgh the 
beaven% and consent in a diapason of perfect harmony, the Fates tlR-nist lvcs chanting 
to this celcstinl niif^ic : trri rijv (cfx/uv avrnv hxtJitv r^" tKacrnv ^{jii/Kivai 'Zttp^n 
ev/iirtpi^pouivrfv, ^vi/v /luiv itlaav ava t6vov iK iraauv 61 oktu ovauv fdav dp/iovtav 
fstvfuwiv. [diap. idy, 617, ed. Hernwaa. * Upon cadi of Ht aide* tdnds • men, who 
travels round with the circle, utterinij one note in tone; ajid from all the eight notes 
ihcK results a single harmony,' — Davies and Vaughan, p. 413. For the authorities 
coBCcrnbig tUs doctrine of the bennony of the spheres, see Sndtti'i JXtt, t. v. ^hag* 
ons.— Ed.] KNtGiiT quotes n passage from Coleridge's Rfmiyrse, 111^1; ud Clar- 
endon finds here reminiscences of Joi, xxxviii, 7 : • The morning stars sang together.' 
Elze in his Essay on TAt Temfest (p. 7) thinks that this description of the music of 
(be sphcKi It (nken finm Monlalgne'e Emj Om Qatm (book i, diap. sstt), whkb, 

as Ehe confesses, would prove th.it Shakc^Clie l«od U {ft tbe Olj^aeL Fkrio^S 
translation was not put forth until i6oj. 
74. dooo In h] KmcHT: The veri> in tbit cue b prebeUy compound-^sfor^m U. 

^nqoestionably. There is no need to change the Folio. — Ed.] Collikr and DVCR 
unite in referring 'it' to the soul, and not to 'harmony.' [Wherein the present Editor 
entirely agrees.] Hallam {Lii. of Europe, vol. lii, chap, iii, ll) translates a passage 
ftom CunpaneUa, D* Semm Jf*nm (1617?), which he eayi be *cui haidly Kad wftb- 
out rec'Hei tini; the most sublime passage, perhaps, in Shakespeare,' and thereupon 
quotes the present lines 67-74. W. Lloyu, whose Criiiiol Euayt enrich Singer's 
Second Edition (in fact, tbcM EMays comtituie the best daim of that Edition to the 
student's consideration), sets focth at length, in a letter to The A(hentrum,oi 12th 
May, 1877, the Platonic nnthu<!, and its modifications liy Ciccm in the Softnium Sci/>- 
wmis, and by Dante, and in the Tinueus as far as they are ail appliciUile in their asso- 
datkns to the doddating of Ibis pwient putage, and dms ooododes: * We nmst not 

press Shake"^] 'crirc"<i prnmmar and con^Jniction too pedantically. Here, as in many .an 
ancient writer, the reader, for delight, skips gaily along through passages which convey 
to bim an miqnestiooable and perspicnoos senses and is supriied and vexed to be 
icealled by a grammsrian who is caught in aid^lddHt bgr fbons of lyBiactical irreg- 
nlarity, and struggles vainly to disentangle poetry an \ jirose, and accommodate the 
words to the only meaning they can possibly have beci intended to express. An inter- 
pretation like die felknring is, at least. ioteOigiblc, and fanes noibingcnMllyt **Sndi 
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Come hoc, and wake Diana with a hymne, 
With fweeteft tutches pcarce your Millrefle eare. 
And draw her home with muficke. 



75 



Ie£i. I am neu«r merry when I heare fweet mufique. 



Pk^nmfieke, 



Ler. The reafon is, your fpirits are attaitiue : 

For doe but note a wilde and wanton heard 

Or race of youthful and vnhandled colts, 

Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing loud, 

Which is the hot condition of their bloud, 

If they but heare perchance a trumpet found, 

Or any ayre of muficke touch their eares, 



80 



85 



75* *ntA a] with him a Q,. 
hfmni^ himne Q,Q,. 



78. /aw] Pm Pope + , Dycc iii, Hudi, 

79. Play...] Muficke pUyes. Q,. 



7611 JMobsr /Mfw] tmeka pitrtt 9^. ha heare perfhaneelftrtkmntth^ 



himiony is in the immortal souls of the planetary spheres, but this harmony we cannot 
hear while the earthly vesture of decay closes in our own souls." There is technical 
confusion, no doubt, unless the good wit and the familiar associations of the hearer can 
be iciHed on to alch the ide* that is Just rafficiently, in such case, intimated. Hut 
which cannot be heard is manifestly the harmony of the heavenly, immoital, animated 
stany spheres, and what is closed in is, as manifestly, the grammatical construction 
ftpMt^ the liBBHW tonl, fawiwortil fllio^ snd In vfatne of Idendcsl tnd ooomon piiridjpep 

tion in the divinely' given intelligence which is ascribed by Plato and Platonizcrs to the 
Stars. But as harmony is here apprehended as resident in immoital souls, it is also 
resident in the "cloaed-in" haman seal, and tint we justify the lea^og itBoleM 
consistent than the conception which the sympathetic feeder adopts witboot iaqoiiy, 
while the earthly vesture of decay cl<Mcs in " our soul with its natural harmony, we are 
incapacitated, so long as it is thus closed in, from benefit of sympathy, from hearing 
the external hacmnqr of the iaunatal loali of the iluB.' 

77. draw] Malone: Shakc'^pcarc wa-;, I believe, here thinking of the custom of 
accompanying the last waggpn-load, at the end of harvest, with rtistic music. ^Heaven 
«ave thenaik! aiid,doiibdeM|inawpnoedii^liiie 'pcarce your MiideHe cant' nftn 
to the well-known opc w don for MMlllgs I— Ed.] 

78. Cowden-Clarkk: For the sake of this one line (a line that was an especial 
favourite with one of the profoundest musicians we ever knew), we feel inclined to for- 
five JcniGa aayddnf we mqr hme dialled her with elsewhere. Her avowal of tibe 
effect that music hi"^ vyon her shows her to be capable of amelioration; and we may 
trust that this, her ^preciation of a woman like Portia, and her husband's loving influ- 
ence, may nlthnatdy MiAen her into eaodkaoe. Bat thna it is that SbalMapeaie ever 
Jirows in redeeming \roin\s, mafciiigMechiacleci iOiutnite *die good andiU tofedier' 
that exist in human nature. 

82. vnhandled colts] Maix>ne: We find the same though Tkmp. IV, i, 176: — 
' Then I beat my tabor, At which, like anback'd colts, they prick'd their caii« Advanoed 
their eye-lidi, Ulted up their noses, As they smelt music.' 



Q.. 



Mmv Fope-f, Steev.'Sj;. 
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You (hall perceiue them make a mutuall fUnd, 8/ 

Their fauagc eyes turn'ci to a modeft gaze. 

By tile fwect power of muficke : therefore the Poet 

Did fidne lliat Orpkms drew treesyftonesiand floods. 90 

Since naught fo ftockilh, hard, and M of rage, 

VaA mu(icltt for time doth change his nature 

The man tiiat hath no mufidce in himfielli^ 95 

99. Uurtfitrtl Tkm ^Oft, Hu. 92. for timt] F,. /or Ot iim< et 

9a ina} tiant FT. ceL 

87. mmU} Seell. vu,44,ar Abbott,S349i,iartlieainiirioiiflril«. 

87. imtuall] Clarenoon : Common. This word is applied to signify what is com- 
mon to more than two in TVo. Cress. I, iii, 348 : ' And choice, being mutual act of 
all our souls.' Also, Mid. N. D. IV, i, 1 22 : ' Ereiy region near seem'd all one mutual 

89. Poet] Keightley (p. 154) : I think wc should read this in the plural, /oeft, 
as no paitkoUr poet was regarded as the author of tliis myth. £It is, nevettheleia, 
told in Shakeqieare'S fiworile Latin author, Orid, booki x and xi^Eo.] 

92, 03. Hunter (i, 321) : Those Unc-s might 0[>en the question of the effect of music 
on inatiooal animals, and the margins might orerilow with the discordant opiniona of 
CiWtt. For the purpose of legiliBUie aimolitioa ft b nffident to ibov dwt tfaJs wu 
the OfiiBion of Shakespeare's age, and of the persons for whose entertainment he 
ivTote; and it h^]>pcns that we have the testimony of a learned foreigner, who visited 
England a little before the time of Shakespeare, that a hon in the Tower, which is 
described ai of exfenordineijr eiso^ aAirdcd a tcmnltflUo iiMtaooe of bcule wiimiitl Wl* 
ity to the jwwcr of music. The traveler was Henry Stephens, [and the passage is to 
tut found p. 65, De Vitis Stepkanorumt Amst., 1683; in it St^hens describes bow, on 
% Tiait to the Tower, he behdd with ■ me a ci D ei i t the hnge bout not only desnt fion 
devouring his food, but widk back and forth IS tiioegh dnco^ {fumfmam fn^ftwrffewft'o) 
when he heard by chance a young boy play on an organ]. 

93, &c. Warburton : The thought here is extremely iine; as if the being affected 
with music was only the hamoi^ between the inttmat {^manK hi Unndf*) end the 
external music (' concord of sweet sounds'), which were mutually affected like unison 
Strings. The whole speech could not cbooae but please an English audience, whoM 
great peuhNi, as weD thai es BOW, was Aevi^NtKffr. *Jaai van irideo natttnan,* says 

Erasmu-^, in Fraiie of Folly, 'vX singulis nationibus, ac pene civitatibus, communein 
«(iiandam insevisse Philautiam: Ahjue hinc fieri, lU BritoBtm^ piaeter alia, Formam, 
MuiicaiD, ft laotes Menias propctt altai vindlceiit* Stuvsms: TUi present passage, 
which is neither pregnant with physical and moral truth, nor poetically beautiful in an 
eminent decree, hns constantly enjoyed the good fortune to l>e re;>eated by those whose 
inhospitable memories would have refused to admit or retain any other sentiment or 
doeriplkn of tfteeBOMMthor, however caelteder jest Thelnidiis,diatitlaiiiiihes 

the Tacant fiddler with something to say in defence of hi:; profession, and supplies the 
eoMomb in music with an invective against such as do not pretend to discover all the 
vnrious poweis of language hi inaitienlate aoands. Oar aadent atetoles have oftea 
received the best comment by means of reference to the particular occariom OH wUdl 
they were framed. Dr Warburton has, therefor^ P"ipeil]r acooonted for ShaVeyere's 
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[93. The nan that bath no musicke in bimselfe,] 
teeming partiality to this amttsement. He might have added that Pcacham requires 
of his Ceotleman nUy to be able ' to sing his part sure, and at first sight, and withal 
to pky the tame Oft « vkl «r hMe.' no^ kowmr, Oli ei|ridiMi wBdiBenl of 

Shakcsf»eare descend to poaterity unattended by the opinion of the late Lord fllfllfr 
field on the same subject. In his 148th Letter to bis vin, who was then in Veniet^ 
\m mdJbkft after baving emuMiited nraiic among the iUhirat plettofet* adds: *If 
you love music, hear it ; go to operas, concerts, and pay fiddlers to play to you ; but I 
most insist upon your ncilher piping nor fiddling yourself. It puts a gentleman into a 
TCiy fhvolout and eoolamptiUe light; brings him into a great deal of bad company, 
and takcB np a giett ded of time iridch might he ainch better emfilojred. Few thtngt 

would mortify me more, than to see you bearing a part in a concert, with a fiddle under 
your chin, or a pipe in your mouth.' Again, Letter 153: 'A ta&te of sculpture and 
{Miming It, in mjr mind, at becomings at a taite of fiddling and piping it nnheeoning 
a man of fashion. The former is connected with history and poetry, the latter with 
nothing but ia4 company.' Again : ' Painting and sculpture are very justly called lib- 
end tits ; a livety and ttrong imagination, together with a just observation, being abto 
Intdy necessary to excel in citlMr; which, in my opinion, is by no means the ate wilb 
music, though called a liberal ait, and now in Italy |)laced above the other two ; a proof 
of the decline of that country.' DoucK (i, 269) : Had the sentimeou in Mr Steevens'a 
note been exp r ets ed by Dr Johmoo, disoigaiuted it he was fat the enjoyment of music. 
It would not have been matter to wonder at ; but that such a nxan as Mr Stccvcns, whose 
ordinary speech was melody, and whose conect and elegant ear for poetical concord it 
to frequently numifetted in the eointe of hie Shaketpearian Uxwis, thould have shown 
himw^*^ a very Hmon in music, can only be accounted for by supposing that he regarded 
the speech in que-ition as a libel on his great colleague's ort;antzation. He has here 
assumed a task which Dr Johnson would, for obvious reasons, have decUned, and with 
the fceble aidof anilKbewJ pawtge from Lmd Ch<rteriieid*t Lttten. MoNOcMASONt 
I doubt, indeed, whether there be any human beint^ th.T.t i^^ tntally insensible to the 
powers of harmony } but if there be any such, we may naturally suppose that the same 
doggish motion of the Uood, the tame rigid texinre of the nems, die tame hardened 
eoottruction of body cr ndnd, firam wlutevcr cauae it may proceed, that makes them 
incapable of harmony, may also render them iinetwceptil lr of the finer fcclint^s of 
humanity, and, of course, more fit than the rest of niankuui for rapine, prciucditaled 
murder, and tudi honid crimet at ic(|uire In the pci petition a certain dcgice of luvd* 

ness and iiiscnsi! ilitv. Pyf. (p. 76) : I confess even I, who wrulil .almost as soon stand 
up to my neck in water in winter as sit out a concert, should have no peat opinion of 
that nan who waa dead to the cfleot of a pathetic song set to a timple melody. [It la 
difficult to decide, as we have had more than once to note, whether Steevent is in jest 
or in earnest. I am bv no means sure that this attack on music was not a trap whereby 
to lure some honest Ckiodman Dull into a defence of it. If so, Steevens was certainly 
rewarded; the ftmsoing notea are greedy abridged; and I have onutted Eeelea alto* 
gcther, — but Pye, the Poet I-a-.ircatc, nlnnc wnnld have repaid llim> As Knight says, 
* the interest of the ditpute wholly consists in the solemn stupidity with which it is con- 
ducted.' The true light in which to view Lorento't exdamatioa it, I think, exactly put 
fay Cowden-ClaKU: * That Shakespeare promulgated the axiom : " The man tint hath 
no music," &c., as a solemnly delivered and deliberately uttered dogma, no one, we 
should think, would imagine ; but that it is in consonance with the poetical creed at to 
the wd^ of rdining InltaeaGe in mmde, held by men from Ae remoteat ageik and that 
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Nor is not moued %villi concord of fweet founds^ 

Is fit for treafons, ftratagems, and fpoyles, 95 

The motions of his fpirit are dull as night, 

And his aflfedions darke u Eroius, 

Let no fuch man be tnifted : marke the mulicke. 

Entir Porda and Nerriffa, 

Bur, Tbat light we fee it tmming in my hall : too 

How fane tiuit little candell tiirowes his beames, 
So Ihines a good deed in a naughty world. (die ? 

Ner, When the moone (hone we did not fee the can 103 

94. mt mi \ wmmid<ig, tia. Q^. 

97. Erobus] Tereboa QyQ^ Tcadatb 10s. taHdtll'\ Q,. candU Q,. 

Erebus Ff. lOJ* loo. r<M^/J Q,F^^ candU. 

99. Eater...] Ekilcr Neniflk and Fgr* d ect. 

it u precisely one of Uiose ardent expressions inspired by the immediate beaxii^ ol 
■iiiiiie» and bjr dia anpiaaBOBa and enotioos it prodaoni ao ona who baa a gp a ri e a c a d 

those impressions and emotions will doubt.' — Ed.] 

96. apiritj See Walker (CWr. i, 193), where he «ay» that 'it may safely be laid 
down at a caaon, that the wwd "ipirit," in our old poets, whenef cr the metre doet 

not compel us to pronounce it dissyllabically, is a monosyllable. And this 13 almost 
always the case.' After dtii^ TCty many examples, of which the present line is one, 
he sums op : * Perhaps it would be desirable, wherever the word occurs as a mono* 
ayllable, to write it spright, in order to ensure the proper pronunciation of the line. I 
prefer spright to sprite ; inasmuch as the latter invariably carries with it a sfxctral asso 
ciation ; although the old writers, in those passages where they write the word mono- 
ayltaUcally , vae s o m e tla aaa the one feim, aoaBrtlmca the other.* In dting the preaent 

line Walker, who trusted to his memor)', writes notions for 'motions,' or it may be an 
oversight of Lettsom ; the recurrence here of the same sound sfriu and n^ht seems 
lo have gIvMi hiai pause, and he thinka that thejr were not exat^ Hie aaaw; in Ttk 
Hitttryt ^Jtomtut and Juliet he finds instances where for the aako of CUphooj h auul 
be pronounced, as it is there once spelled, sprete. — En. 

99. HirirriUl (i, 320) : There u a dramatic purpose w(»thy of notice in the words 
whldi Fortia ottcn when ahe fint appean vpoa the scene. Thqr were neant to cob> 
nect the present with the past; the defeated attempt of Shylock on t!ie life of Antho- 
oio with the scenes of Belmont ; and the spectators are thus led to look upon Portia 
returaiag to the boose in which the scene of the caskets had been presented, crowtted 

with the honours of the good deed she had done in freeing the merchant. There is 
also great dramatic skill shewn in the dialogue which now ensues between Portia and 
NcrfHa. It it not quite milikodial to wUch we have been VMeniiigwhhaadi dunned 
ears between Lorenso and Jessica; yet it is less philosophical, and so leads gently to 
the change from those sweet diloom n ea to the boaiiMit of the alaqr, to which it ie now 
necessary to proceed. 

loa. Haluwill: Coanpan MMumt 16: *Lct jour ii^ ao ahine bafima me* 
that thcf naj tea yonr food worka/ Ac 
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Por. So doth the greater glory dim the lefle, 
A fttbftittite ihines brightly as a King 
Vntill a King be by, and dien his date 
Empties it fdfe, as doth an inland brooke 
Into the maine of waters : mufique, harke. Mujkke, 

Ner. It is your muficke Madame of the houfe. 

Por. Nothing is good I fee without refpefl, 
Methinkes it founds much fweeter then by day? 

Ner. Silence beftowes that vertue on it Madam. 

/%r. The Crow doth fing as fweetly as the Larke 
When neither is attended : and I thinke 

Io8. Muficke.] Om. Qq. 109. Madamt\ Madam, F^. 

W^ymir...tlu\ tlu..,ymr Ronre, Mo/j Rowe ii-f . 

Pope, Thcob. Han. Warb. 



102. naugbtyj Cowi>en-ClarK£ : Formerly used wilh grealer force of meaiung 
ffau at fraeot [See HI, IB, is.] Itee h bmmis *eiil,' 'wUked,* *cmnpti* 7«t, 
somehow, its lighter form of expression harmonizes well with the light-hearted mood, 
the condition of internal h^ipiness, that possesses Portia at this moment of her return 
Cram having meeuMBj fidOIed a projMt far laening her hwhand*! fiiend Aon 
peril. Her sweet cheerfulness, her readiness to find everything doubly bright, dottUy 
melodions, hai the exquisite chaim of a spirit at ease with itaelf, firom comcioat 
rectitude. 

105. as] For othiK iailueM of the omission of the first as, see Adbott, § 276. 

110. respect] JoiWSON: Not absolutely good, but relatively gotxi, as it is mwiified 
by dzcomstances. Haluwkll: Portia is told by her attendant it is her own music, 
wUch fho flov findi awectcr than sho ever nodeed it beface. Then die ■ayanotUnif 

is good but by looking u|ion it throuph the circunistance<; in which it is placed, looking 
with a particular meaning, a reflection of mind. She proceeds to say that the oow 
and ^ lark sing equally nrect when not attended} diat h, when the niad ii not fixed 
particularly on them. It is the proper time, and state or preparation of mind, that gives 
the charm its full force. STAUNTON ; By 'respect,' in this place, is meant rf^rd,atten' 
iion, (omideraiioH, When the nund is pre-engaged, it is influenced but litUe by the 
beanlifiilinNalnieoriaait: • The crow dodidngaasweedyae die brie, IMM«rieil«r 

is attended^ Craik [ Jul. Cits. IV, iii, 69) : Respect in Shnkespeeie means, commonly, 
no more than what we now call rtgard or view. Thus, in Mid* ilC I, i, Lysandet 
■ays of his aonl, * She respects me as Iier only son;' and in II, i, Helena wkj% lo 
Deanetrius, ' You, in my respect, are all the world.' So, [in the present line,] Portia 
means merely that nothing is good without reference to circumstances, or that it is only 
when it is in accordance with the place and the time that any good thiiig can be really 
or fully enjoyed. So, afterwards, Nerissa to Graliano! * Yon should have heen rt^ett' 
iut that is, you should have heen mindful (of your promise or oath). 

1 14. attended] Abbott, § 200^ regards this as an instance of the omission of the 
preperition Ut wherein Oarendoo, Sdhnidt, and RoHe agree; all hold it to be eqaiv^ 
aleiit til at!t-HJr\! to, marked. Clarendon says: 'The difference is in the hearer's mind, 
not in the songs themselves, and the ni gh ti n gale is reputed the first of songsters, because 



105 



no 



114 
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The Nightingale if Hic fhould fing by day 1 15 

When euery Goofe is cackling, would be thought 

No better a Mufittan dien the Wren t 

How many things by fieafon, feafon'd are 

To their right praili^ and true perfection : 

Feaoe» how the Moone lleepes with Endimion, 120 

117. Wrtn /J Wren. Q,. Hmne t Q,. Coll. i. H4rw CoU, ii, iii (MS). / or 



•he tii^ ftt a time when she can best be heard, when the bearer's attention it not dif> 
tractad.' The tame view is held bjr Hallhrell and Stasotoo, u is seen In the preced- 
ing notes. Nevertheless, I venture to think thiit a possible meaning of 'attended,' in 
this place, has been overlooked. To represent Portia ss sajing that the crow sings as 
sweetly as the lark if k ii not attended to, is to impute to lur a renua-k which, though 
peiteps proroundly true, is, I fear, not truly profound. Would it not be <|nile M tHM 
to say that they sing equally well if we do not hear them at ail ? It seems to me that 
the whole point o^ I'urtia's reflections is that nothing is good without respect, and of 
dda law she had fcund an U liiilin l fc in in the ammmi and the Kttle eendle^ when the lea 
glory is dimmed if attended by a greater glory ; or in a substitute who is nothing if 
attended by a king; and agisin it is the attendant circumstances alone which prevent 
the lark and the crow fram being equally good ; even the nightingale, if i!l>atteaded, 
is ao better musician than a wren. She sums up in saying, ' How many things !>y sra- 
sm season'd are.' It is by its fit ' season * that the lark and the nightingale must be 
'atteiided* in order to receive 'light praise.' Wherefore, I think, 'attended' is not, 
nerhepi^ c(|nivelent to tMutdtJ bet WKf be wed ebrolilelyi Bd« 

115. Nightingale] Maiosk: So in Sennet loa: 'As Philonic! in "iummer's front 
doth sing, And stops his pipe in growth of riper days ; Not that the summer is less 
pIcMent new, Than when her noomlol hymns (Ud hnsh the nicht; Btii tiMtaSU 
music burdtns n>ery boui^h. And sweets grown common lose their dear delight.' 

tao. Peace, bowj Malone: The oddness of the phrase: 'How the moon would 
not be awak'd!' fint made me sospect the passage to be comipt; and the following 
line iaipMt. 4» Jul. IV, tr, 65: *Ptmt*, kom, for shame!' suggested the emendation, 
and appeared to me to put it beyond a doubt. Again, in .4r You Like It, V, iv, 
131: 'Peace, hoa! I bar confusion.' Again, in Meas, /or Aft as. I, iv, 6: 'Hoa! 
peMe be in tUa plaee!' Afidn, OU. Ill, i, 44: «H«al peace here.' In Amt. A* 
C/eo/>. the same mistake, I think, has happened. Portia first enjoins the music to 
cease : ' Peace, hoa !' and then subjoins the reason for her injunction : * The moon,' 
Ac. I^nwhht seems to be of opinion thst the imeijection ffo was fbimerly need to 
command a cessation of noise, as well ss of fighting. See Cant. Tales, vol. iv, p^ ajtk 
BosWKl.L: The old reading, I think, is right. I/ozv, as Johnson observes, is some- 
times used as a mere affirmative. Huktex. (>• 319, foot- note) : There is not a more 
Ineneuseble defeat committed on the text of Shek e ip eiw bgr aiqr Editor then is done 

by Malone in this exquisite passagf. IT<> not only would read, l>iit nclunlly prints tS * 
his text : * Peace, boal' And this because, as he says, of the odduess of the phme: • 

the m eon,* Ac* But can any one read die words as they stand in Shakaspeare, 
and not recognize in a moment one of the commonest and most intelligible of English 
phrases fay which we express admiration? All the bcanly of the expcession is lost by 
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[120. Peace, how the Moone sleepes with Endimion,] 
the change : Fcntia looks upwards and observe> the steady, still, settled, aud almost 
jmpCTBCfdhie motkm of the fidr planet of the aiglil, lad (bna txpnmu her adnriniioa 
of the soft beauty of theicene. Knicxt: Malone thinks that Portia u<:cs the words 
M comiMnding the nuiie to cease. This would be a singularly unladylike act of Por- 
tia, in luliitjr is wdl at in expniiioii. We apprehend that, having been taUdng some- 
what loudly to Nerissa as she approached the house, she checks herself as she comes 
close to it, with the interjection — * Peace P — equivalent to hush,URA then gives the poet- 
ical reason for being silent : How the moon sleeps,' &c. ' The Stage-direction : Mmtie 
ceases, a a ooinddenoe with Portia's Peace! but not a consequence of it. HaluWUXI 
The exclamation ho is constantly thus jirinted in old plays. The mwm is not now 
shinini^ as appears from what Neti&sa had previously said, and from Loicnco recogniz- 
ing Fartiafa^tlie voice; she is sleeping with Eadjnion, and oat of light Fntiaii 
merely giving a playful reasun for desiring silence, and the moon being obscured, she 
•ays that lununaxy is sleeping with Eodymion and would not be disturbed. Collier 
(od.n): Mem to have been niipnnted *Wm* in the old copies, and modem 
Editors, not knowing whal to do with it, have usually converted it into an interjection, 
ko ! Portia is assigning a reason for the cessation of the music, viz. because it will 
wake the moon, now sleeping with Endymion. The emendation now is from the 
(MS). Dvcb: I adopt Malonete alicnifen, and [after what Hinftcr has aaid] I aaa 
forced, at the risk of being tedious, to state fully the grounds of my conviction thai 
Malone 's is the true reading. I. Shakespeare would hardly have employed such a 
phtaae as, *How A* mum tbtpf^ te.; he wonM have inteiposed lome advob (01 
adveri>ial adjective) between 'how' and 'the moon^ &c. : so, previously, in this Scetie 
we bave^ ' How swett the moonlight sleeps,' &c. II. *Ho' was often written with the 
spelling * How ;* and I may add, that previously in the present play [II, vi, jo], where 
Loienio calls out, <Ho! ^iMs vnthinP Q, has, *Howe whose ■within I* (In lilw 
manner examples are not wanting of 'Low' being put for 'Zu,' as in Hubert's Ed- 
ward the Second, p. 33, ed. 1629, *]Jm now (quoth he) I haue my heart's desire.') 
III. That Portia is enjoining die musicians (0 be rilent, is piovcd bjr tiie Slage-diiee* 

tions of the old Etis. So in Jul. Cas. T, ii, Casca silnces the music with 'Peace, ho! 
Caesar i{)eaks;' and again [as in the examples cited by MaloneJ. IV. It is quite nat* 
val that inmediatdjr after Ae oommand, •Anvr, 4*/* we dwnld ham die tcsion Ibr 
thit command, viz. ' The niooti sleej^,' &c. ; wbQe^on Ihc OOntniy, there is (as Malont 
taj-s) an 'oddness' in • Pci. e ' heiijc; followed by a mere exclamation, ' How the moon 
iUefs,' &c. [In answer to Knightj I see no impropriety in a lady ordering her own 
wutddamtt im ktr mms tbmmm, to leave off pk|«if ; and as to the 'eipwiilnn,*— Mt 
Knipht seems to have forjjotten both that on the next page we hnvc 'ho' from the 
mouth of Portia, ' A quarrel, ho, already !' and that ' Ao,' in our early writeis, does not 
necessarily convey the idea of bawling. It is really diflBcolt to believe that Mr Kidg^ 
can be serious when he goes on to say, ' Portia, having been talking somewhat loudly, 
&c., chechs HERSELF as she comes close to the house,' &c. (If she speaks piasta, how 
happens it that Lorenzo immediately exclaims, 'That is the voice, Or I am much 
deodn'd of Bortia*?) and (hat 'the Stago-diiectlon is a ooincidkncf. vrith Poitia'k 
Pence !' — a coincidence more sur]irising than any upon record. [The Text. Notei 
show how decided is the majority in favour of Malone's emendation. — Ed.] 
I90. Moone . . . Bndlnilon] Paikv {Lmgmmit MpAm SiHe$, Mtr. fm. 

ad loc.) cites, ' In the ancient, poetical, and proverWal language of Elis, people said : 
"Selene (the Moon) loves and watches Endymion," instead of "it is getting late;" 
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And would not be awak'd. 121 

Muficke cta/es. 

Lor. That is the voice, 
Or I am much deceiu'd oi Portia. 

Bsr, He knowes me as the bUnde man knowes the 125 
Ctickow by the bad voice? 

Ler» Deere Lady wdcome home ? 

Por. We haue bNsne praying for our husbands wdfiue 
Which fpeed we hope the better for our words, 
Are they retum'd ? 130 

Ljot, Madam, they arc not yet : 
But there is come a Meirenger before 
To fignifie their comming, 

Ar. Go in NirriJJa, 
Giue order to my feruants, that they take 135 
No note at all of our bein^ abfent hence. 
Nor you LertnsQ, lejjka nor you. 

A Tucket founds. 

Lor. Your husband is at hand, I heare his Trumpet 
We are no tell-tales Madam, fcare you not. 140 

Por, This night methinkes is but the daylight Acke, 
It lookes a little paler, 'tis a day, 

Such as the day is, when the Sun is hid. 143 



IJI. [Obserring Lor. and Jew. Clipb 
MoTicke...] Om. Qq. 

taf, lafi. ItaM^ FT, Rowe. Ending 
fines, l n mm...voict Q,. Ending Una^ 
Oukcm...vti€» Q.Q, et cct 

ta6i. CWriMv] CMfi<> Q,. cuckot^^Jllg. 



128. husbands welfare] kusiamlitaltk 
Q,. AusbaHds keaUks Pope -t- , Gun. GIo 
Oa. Ktly, Wh. ii. 

tji. m] Om. E\>pe-I-. 

138. A Tacket Ibiuids] Om. Qq. 

139. iUr] a Howe L 



" Selene embraces Endymion," instead of " the son it setting and the moon is rising 
" Selene kisses Endymion into sleep," in'^tcnd of " it nigbL*' * — MaZ MOlXtt 
from a Gtrman Workshop, ii, p. 80, New York, 1S72J. 
I90. Ckpdl'i Stage-^Dieetfon here b *ohtr9^ Lar. ami ftt.^ from wMcb I Inftr 

(for I can fiml no n<:te ' n it) tli.it he sup| « i-,ci the • moon ' and ' Endymion ' to be applied 
bf Portia to tlie happy loveis. When Lorenzo speaks, line 123, Capell has the Stage- 
(NfCetlOB * rising:— 'Ext. 

125. blinde man] Clarendon: This must refer to a proverb imiwrting thattlmt 
are CSises in which a l.>lind man is nt no disadvantage as compared with any other man 
[MoreoYcr, the intimation U given us that the moon is now wholly obscured and thai 
(he NBiM ii qnte darici— En.] 

138. Taeket] SnevBin: 7W)mil^ItiIiaii,afloarish«oatniaiiNL 
17 
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I,Acrv.ac.L 



Enter Baffamo^ Anthonio, Gra^an^y and tknr 

Followers, 145 

Baf, We fliould hold day with die Antipodes, 
If you would walke in abfence of the funne. 

Por. Let me giue light, but let me not be light. 
For a light wife doth make a hcauie husband| 
And neuer be Baffanio fo for me, 150 
But God fort all : you are welcome home my Lord. 

Bajf. I thanke you Madam, giue welcom to my friend 
This is the man, this is Anthonio^ 
To whom I am fo infinitely bound. 

Por, You fliould in all fence be much bound to him, 155 
For as I heare he was much bound for you. 

Anth. No more then I am wel acquitted of. 

Por. Sir, you are verie welcome to our houfe: 
It muft appeare in other waies then words, 

Therefore I fcant this breathing curtefie. 160 

Gra. By yonder Moone I fweare you do me wrong, 
Infiuth I gaue it to the Judges Qearke, 
Would he were gdt that had it for my par^ 
Since yoyx do take it Loue fo much at hart 164 

150. /o /or\ Jo /rom Yl, Rowe, Pope, 161. [To Neiissa. Kowe. 
Theob. Han. WuK 16a, 17^ Ae. J!m^] Judg's F^. 

151. you are] y <i#vQ^ ymfrt Pope-f , Cbmnie\ GhnfwQq. CM 
Dyce iii, Huds. 



144, &c. GuizoT {N6/uf, &c., p 51 : In ihv.s dqMcting the reunion of Portia and 
Bassiutio, Shakespeare has showo that he is almost the sole poet who has not feared to 
s«M over a pklm of perfect happineis ; be loMw 

14^^ 147. Maione : If you would always walk fai tlM aigbi* U woaM te dtf widi 
u, OS it now is on the other side of the globe. 

148. light] Johnson: There ii mredy any word with which Shakespeare so macb 
ddigilitt to (rifle ai with /i^fA/, in ill wiom aifn^^ SimBnoni llMtoffCbeoM 
dramatic writer*; nrc j^iilty of t!ie jamc quiliblc. 

155. sencej Walker (PVrr. 24^): Is 'sense' in thk pMH^ge dagnlar or plnnd? 
ClakkndoN: That Ic, in ell iceaon. Gompeie, ibr tUt meaning of the word, MIms. 

for Meas. V, i, 47 : ' Poijr soul. She speaks (l)is in the infirmity of sense.* 

158. our houae] Cowdbn-Clakke: How delicate this little touch of generoaitjr 

•nd modesty; the haa jott endoired her hnshand with her property. 

160. breathing cnrteaie] Maloke: This vetbal, complimentary form, made up 

only of breath, \. e. words. So, in TimoH. Ill, ir» 591 • Yott teeathe in Tain.' So, ia 

Matb. V, iii, 27 : ' mouth-honour, breath.' 
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Par, A quarrel hoe alreadie, whales the matter / 165 
Gra, About a hoope of Gold, a paltiy Ring f 

That fhe did giue me, whofe Poefie was , ' 
For all the world like Cutlers Poetry 
Vpon a knife ; Loue nice, and Uaue mee nol. 

Ner. What talke you of the Poefie or the valew : 170 
You fwore to mc when I did giue it you, 
That ycM would weare it til tiie houre of death, 
And that it ihould lye with you in your graue, 
Though not Ibr me^ yet for your vehement oaths. 
You ihould haue beoie refpeAiue and haue kept it 175 

167. giue me] give to me Steer, cooj. Qo. Cla. Del. Coll. Ul, Wh. U. 
Coll. ii, iii, DyceB,lii,Hod*. giuimi! X71. !>] Om. Q,. 

one L<:tt<>oni. 1 73. tJu ko$tre'\ Ff, Rowe, Knt, Wb. i. 

1 67, 1 70. Poe/te] pc/u Q,Q J. fosy Cap. ytmr kmm Qq ct Ml. 
Mai. '90^ Steer. Sing. Hal. Dyce, Cam. 

167. Capell (ii, 73) asserts that this verse is 'purposely incomplete, and of four 
feet only» " me " being redundant.' SteeV£NS suggested the iiuertion of to after 
<ghcs' it wu dflo added hf Ctaisuf* (US), and adopted bf Dvci. KBGHTunr 
{Exf>esi{or, p 154) would punctuate: 'That «:he did give me, whose — po&y was.' 
Haluweu, says, and truly, ' the sense absolutely requires fosy ; the spelling proret 
nothing.* Aaaorr, $ 508; thns Maaa Ibe lin^ at one wlieie a foot b onittad afts a 
Burkcd pause : ' That shi | did give me, | ' \ whose p6 | sy w&s.' 

167. Poesie] Rolfe: A motto inscribed on the inner side of a ring. The fashion 
of putting such ' posies ' on rings prevailed from the otiddle <A the 1 6th to the dote 
«f the 17th century. laactlpdom on the ontaidc of liaga luwe beea common from 
the old Greek and Roman times. In 1624 a little book was published with the quaint 
litkv l^nit Garland^ or Foots /or /iu^gs, HaHdkerthitfs^ and gloves ; and such pretty 
l^ttm AmUmr* tmd Aiir Imm. [Aite,iald«.£i^pfiwl awiHnTol.i,p.6ii,liia 
reprinied, from Harl. MS 6910^ a coUectioo of £mw Arftt, nuuqr liaiidnd in nambK 
from a MS written about 1596. — Ed.] 

169. knife] Rekd: Knives, as Sir John Hawidaf oliMnres,weK formerly inscribed, 
by means of aqua fartbt vith short sentences in distich. In DettlMt*!* ftftWuwrfr, 
Sir Edward V'auj^han sa)'s : • You shall swear by Phcebus, who is your poets good lord 
and master, that hereafter yoo will not hire Horace to give you posies for rings, hand- 
ItcKlwiiiOf AMMief^whidiyaaiiBdeiilandaat.* plalliwdl pvca levenl tpedmena of 
tflis 'cutler's poetry' with wood-cuts.] 

169. leaue] Staunton: And give me not So in Two Gent. IV, % 79: ' It 
•Mm yon loved not her, to leave Iter token.* [See alw * leaue,' line 191, and ' left,' 
line aiy.] 

172. the houre] That there aie so many^iws and yours in this sj^ccch may be a 
reason against adding another one (which the Qq have here), or it may be a reason in 
finov «f it. I tellier prefer the FoBo.— Ed. 

175. respectiue] That is, mindful. Sec Craik, s. v. 'rcsjxict.' line no aViovt 
'Respective lenity,' in Jiom. dr* Ju/. Ill, i, 116^ is paraphrased, by a niaj<<nty of £di. 
toii« * tmiiderait genlleneM.*— Eg 
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Gaue it a ludgcs Clearke: but wcl I know 

The Clearke wil nere weare haire on s face that liad it. 

Gra. He wil, and if he Hue to be a man. 

Nerrijj'a. I, if a Woman Itue to be a man. 

Gra, Now by this hand I gaue it to a youth, 
A Idnde of boy, a little fcrubbed boy, 
No higher then thy felfc, the Judges Clearke, 
A prating boy that begg*d it as a Fee, 
I could not for my heart deny it him. 

For, You were too blame, I mu(t be plaine with you. 



176. but wtl I knaiv^ no Go<Vs my 
ImJgt Qq» ColL et leq. (except Rife). 

t77> Mi^ijMiMGqh Steer. MaLKtfy, 
Del 



176 



180 



I8S 

178. and"] an Pope et scq. 
179- /«] i'U Kowe. Ayt Pope « 
iei|. 

185. to*} «9 Qit^F^ c« «eq. 



176. wel I know] Collier : The Folio, perhaps in ceaMqaenee «f tltt iMateof 
Junes I, sabetituted this phrase for the Quarto's. 
178. and if] See IV, i, 465. 

181. scrubbed] Wakton : It is certain ktUk Ute context and from the tenoui of the 
stoPr", th-it Gmtiano does not here sfxrak contemptuously of the Judge's clerk. He only 
means to describe the person and appearance of this supposed youth, which he does bj 
inriiWMliiig what seemed to be the pwdie time of Ml aggy that of > young I 

am therefore of opinion that Shnkfrspcirrc wrote stubhed. In many counties it is S€Qni> 
oxm provincialism to call young birds, not yet dedged, stubbed ymmg otus. But, wbat 
is OKBC to our purpose^ Hcanie^ a pb^tmaflected miter, in the Fk<^ioe to ids Hblury 
tmd Antiquities of Glastonbury, ed. 1 722, says that ' Saunders must be a stubbed boy, 
if not a man, at the dissolution of Abbeys,' &c It therefore seems to have been a com* 
roon expression for strifHng, the very idea wlilch the speaker intends to «>nvey. If 
the amendation be correct here, we should also change it in Neiissa's speech, line 285. 
Stffvkns : I believe • srnibtied ' and stubbed have a like meaning, and signify stunted 
or shrub like. So in Holland's Pliny: 'Bat such will never proue iaire trees, but 
•Icrafas eoljr.* [Bit 13th, ehapi. iv, p. 386. That jirrvl and DAraif wave not exaetlj the 
same, may be inferred, I think, fmm another passage in Holland's Pliny, where, in Bk 
I2th, chap, vii, p. 362, we find : ' Wee haue made means to haue the Pepper tree grow* 
ing among vs; and verily a little scrubby plant it is, or shrub, rather.' — Ed.] Vkk- 
nJUMXt Wt retain the same use familiarly on this side of the Atlantic in 'scrub 
oak,' a name given from the first settlement of the country to the dwarf or bush oak. 
Grant White : But is not ' scrub oak ' a corruption of shn^ oak ? and are not 
<Bcrab' and 'shraib' originally the sane word? Haluweix: 'Scrubbed' is nied 
here in contempt, the scornful way in which Gratiano talks of the disrniised Nerissa 
increasing the humour of the scene. It is unlikely the word should have been twice 
printed senMtd if that had not been the conect reading. DvcB {Gkn.); Here 

•scrubbed' is generally explained stunted; but Cotpuve Ilis ' Nf.iq a it. .\n ill-fauoured 
scrubs a little -onglie or swaitie wretch;' and Coles, ' A Scrub (mean penon), Horn* 
mitMu,* and *Scntbbed, tfuaSAuJ 

185. too blame] Abbott, § 73: 'Too* is ofit n used in tha Foilio, in the phrase, •! 
am tft bhune.' See Otk. Ill, iii, 244 and 338. This is so common in other Elisa- 
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To part fo (lightly with your wiues firft gift, 
A thing ftuckc on with oathes vpon your finger. 
And fo riueted with faith vnto your flefh. 
I gaue my Loue a Ring, and made him fweare 
Neuer to part with it, and heere he ftands : 
I dare be fwome for him, he would not leaue it. 
Nor plucke it from his filbert for the wealth 
That the woiid mailers. Now in &ith GraHano^ 
You giue your wife too vnkinde a caufe of greefe, 
And 'twere to me I fhould be mad at it. 

Bajf, Why I were beft to cut my left hand off, 
And fweare I loft the Ring defending it. 

Gn, My Lord Bajfanio gaue his Ring away 
Vnto the ludge diat beg'd it, and indeede 
Deferu'd it too : and then the Boy his Oearke 
That tooke fome paines in writing, he begg'd mine, 

1&8. foriueted\ riveted Pop€ + ,Steev. 196. [Aside. Theob. et »eq. 

'85, Dyce iii. riotted so Cap. SlMVi'93, I98. Gfc.] F,. 

Var. Sla. so rivttted Ktly. aoCK Am] U Qq. 

195. And'\ Ah Theob. et seq. 

bethan auUion, that it seems to require more expUna^s than a simple confusion 
betwee u t» and toe. Perhaps ' blame ' was considered an adjective, and too may have 
bieen, a.s in Early English, used for extessrvtly. [Evtll in A nodcniMd Icit U b doiilil> 
ful if tfiis 'too' should not be retained. — En ] 

iSS. so riuetedj This line is cited by Abbott, §472, as one of the examples, oi 
wUdi we Iwve luid many, of the abMcpdeo of IblloiiriaK dct tt aad it it ttm 

scanned by him : ' And s6 | x\\t\.ed \ with faith [ untd | your flfah.* Dyce (ed. iii) : 
The * so ' in this line was evidently repeated by mistake from the * so ' just above it, ir 
the pKcedti^ Ibie bat one. [Wbeiefim Dyoe fctaned, ti he lo often doa In Ids hK 
Edition, to the reading of Pope. To flM^ IS good a way as either Dyce's or Abbott's, 
is to rend rivet almost, if not tpiitc, .as a monosyllabic. When v cotnrs l>ctwcen two 
vowels, its presence, as a general rule, was, 1 think, merely suggested, sometimes so 
ftiBdyistobei]nettGdlyBon*cxiitenL lUi ei^liiaf (I ipadiiriai diflldtoee) the 
reason why the old printer;, in such CtMS, alwiyi oed « ftr V. See *hninb* III, ii^ 
I J I, and ' poueity,' IV, i, 285. — El»k] 

194. too moldiide a] Abbott, $462; SyOahki ending; in vowels am ficqoendy 
elided before vowels in reading, though not in writing. Thus : • You give | your wife 

I too unkind | a c&use | of grief.' £It is doubtful to me if this elision is permissible 
here, where * too' is an emphatic wnd. Walker's suggestion is preferable, and was 
■doptod fay Dyce. In Crit. i, 87, the liMmer says, 'DeU •« a " ; read too unkind cau^;' 
as e q , T.ear, III, iv, < — nothing eoold have subdued nature To such « lowncss, but 
his 4uWtnd daughters.' — Ed.] 

195. And 'twere] See IV, i, 465. 

196. I were best] See II, fifii, 36. 



161 
186 

190 



>95 



200 
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And iiL> ther man nor mader would take ought 202 
But the two Rings. 

For, What Ring gaue you my LokI ? 
Not dut I hope which you reoeiu'd of me. a05 

Baff, If I could adds a lie vnto a fault, 
I would deny it : but you fee my imger 
Hath not the Ring vpon it, it is gone. 

Ptyr. Euen fo voide is your falfe heart of truth. 
By heauen I wil nere come in your bed 210 
Vntil I fee the Rin^. 

Ner. Nor I in yours, tii I againe fee mine. 

Baff, Swtet I^frUa, 
If you did know to whom I gaue the Ring, 
If you did know for whom I gaue the Ring, 315 
And would conceiue for what I gaue die Ring, 
And how vnwillingly I left the Ring, 
When nought would be accepted but the Rinf^, 
You would abate the ftrcngth of your difplcafure? 

Por. If you had knowne tlie vertue of the Ring, 220 
Or halfe her worthinefTe that gaue the Ring, 
Or your owne h<mour to containe the Ring, 
You would not then haue parted with the Ring : 223 

202. mcyiAfrJF^ n<iihtr(^¥i. ai8. <wi4r4/3iM«(fA/Q,(^Steev. Vat. 

309. Emm'\ Ami mm F( Howe. Cbll. Wh. 

aia. Two liaci» Qq. Theob. ct aeq. SSI. Or hal/e] Of halft Q, . 

ass. MMtoM/J rtUtin Pope -f , Steev. 

ai4. Halliwell: JingltDg lines timilar to tfacM in this and the nect tpccch, ao 
fewer than nine cndinp with the sw.wt word, are met wilh in other dramatists. Com- 
pere The Fayrt Maydt of the Exchange, 1607 : *Ferd. I have a brother, rival in mj 
leve; I bate a bntlier balM ne far my love; I tutve a tiiofber vowi lo wId my love; 

That brother, too, he hath incenst my love. To the tieauty of niy dearest lovej 
What hope lemains, then, to enjoy my love ? AtUkmy. 1 am that brother rival in hit 
love; I am diat brother batet Mm for hi> lave; Not bb, bat mbie; and I wilt bav« 

that love. Or never live to see him kiss my love ' — [p. 36, Ed. Sh. Soe^. WalkU 

{Crit. iii, 5S) adds the fullovving: A'/wj," John, III, i, 12-15; fif ' I. i", 292- 

294; Com. Err. 89, 90. IIales (quoted by rurnivall, Jntroductian la Gtrvmus, 

feoMiote) cilei Edmmnill/: I)^ i. whoc 'tbc nm* ends eigfat eoDMCirtivo 

lines. 

222. to containej Collier (ed. ii) : This was used in Siiakcspeare':. time for /« 
nMtti^ to iHiidi it was altered to (be (MS). TMi was a dttoge of language inuo- 
duced between the date when the play was written and when the old corrector inserted 
fail cmnidationi. aw interval of about half a century. Malonb : See IV, i, 54. 
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ACT V. ac. L] THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 



What man is there fo much vnrcafonable, 

If you had pleas e! to haue defended it 

With any teitnes of Zeale : wanted the modeftie 

To vrge the thing held as a ceremonie : 

Narr^a teaches me what to bdeeue. 

He die for't, but fome Woman had the Ring? 

Baff, No by mine honor Madam, by ffly foule 
No woman had it, but a ciuill Do6lor, 
Which did refufe three thoufand Ducates of mc, 
And beg^d the Ring; the which I did denie him, 
And fuffer'd him to go difplcas d away: 
Euen he that had held vp the verie life 
Of oiydeere friend. What fhould I lay fweete Lady/ 
I was inforc'd to fend it after him, 
I was befet with (hame and curtefie. 
My honor would not let ingratitude 
So much befoieare it. Pardon me good Ladyy 



aafi. Zeidtyi stale, 
237. eeremonU te n mm^t Q,. 
2JO. mine Aemr] my hem«r Qq, Cap. 
Mai. Cam. Glo. Cla. Wh. ii. 
332. iykkkl IVko Pope-l-.SUev.'Ss. 



235 



240 

234. di/pUmfd «nwv] mm^ ^/f^d 

Q.- 

235. had held vp'\ did vpkoU Q,, Pope 
+ , Cam. Glo. Qa. Wh, ii. 

237. infort^d'^ enfor^d Q,. 



224. much] Sec ABnoTT,$5t,fiireMnpleiof •uudi' *itiedafan<«liiiai]raid}eo> 
rsttt like the Scotch mickU: 
SS5. had ^l«M*d to have deAmded] ABMyrr, I3601 It b now conmionly «• 

scrtctl that such cxj rcssions as • I hoped to have seen him yesterday' arc ungrammit- 
icaL But ia the £li7^t)<:tluui, ai ia Early English aittboo, after verba of heftrng^ Ai* 
MMfikif, ortcriii tigiufying that loawdiiiig oi^ht to hope been dooc^ bat was not, tbe 
Complete Resent Iniiiutivc is used. We still retain this idiom in the expression, • I 
would (i. e. -wishei to) have done it.' 'I ought (i. e. was bound) (a hatif done it,' 

226. wanted] Clarendon : That is, as to have wanted. This lax coo&truciion ii 
doe to tbe inlnveniiif pawntlierii. The foUowin^ words are grammaHcally finl^, 

though the general sense is clear. What man would have been so unrexsonnbly waot^ 
ing in modesty as to urge you to give up tbe thing jou held as a sacred emblem ? 
2261. modeitle] Aunt: That is, nodcwtioa. CT. II, B, 183. 

227. nranonie] Schmidt {Lex.) finds three significatiaoa fai which this word is 
osed: Fint, external form, outward rite; secondly, any thing or obaemuice held 
sacred [as here] ; and thirdly, ritual and solemn perfonnance of n nocd act. ClLAk* 
BIDOM : In Hakluyt's Voyages, quoted by Richtldsoi^ n cnidfil ■ called a c ayen oo j r. 

231. ciuill Doctor] A Doctor of Civil I„iw. 

235. be] ClJiRSMDON : ' He ' is used, not Aim, as if the words ' the which .... 
awajf ' wnv laevsty paimflietlcal ■ 

237. .\l,i-FN : It indicates the :^enlleman an^! the sijldiLT in Bas^anio, that ht dO« 
QOt expose Anthonio as the one that ' enforced ' him to give the ring. 
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THE UBXCN4NT OF VENICE [act v, s& i 



And fay thefe blefled Candles of the night, 

Had you bene there, I tfainke you would haue beg'd 

The Ring of me, to giue tiie worthie DoQor? 

Pifr, Let not that Doflor ere come neere my houfe. 
Since he hath got the iewell that I loued, 
And that which you did fweare to keqpe for me, 
I will become as liberall as you, 
He not deny him any thing I haue, 
No, not my body, nor my husbands bed : 
Know him I fludl, I am wdl fure of it 
Lie not a night from home. Watch me like Argos, 
If you doe not, if I be left alone, 
Now by mine honour which is yet mine own^ 
lie haue the Do6lor for my bedfellow. 

Nerriffa. And I his Clarke: therefore be well aduis'd 
How you doe leaue me to mine owne protc(5lion. 

Gra. Well, doe you fo : let not me take him then, 
For if I doe, lie nuur tfie yong Qarks pen* 

AiA I am Ui'vnh^ypy fubieft of dwfe quarrds. 

/Vr. Sir, grieue not you. 
You are welcome notwithftanding. 

Baf. Portiaf forgiue me this enforced wrong, 
And m the hearing of thefe manie friends 
I fweare to thee, euen by thine owne £gure eyes 



241. AhJ'\ f!( Rowc-I-, Wh. L At 
Of ctcct. 

242. MAnir]/il£«i^TliablkalMq.(«s- 
cept I Ian. m. Cam. GiOu Cll. RMe). 

243. />t^] thet F,F,. 

251. Argos] Q,Q,F^. Rewt. Argm 
F, et cct. 

253. mint amu\ my own Pope+, 
Steer. Mai. Kat 



241 



350 



255 



360 



264 

254. M\ Ef, Ro«^ Wh. L Oti Qq 
«Ccet 

my] mint Q,. 
257. fttm] him. Coll. Dycc, Cam. Glo. 
[Non ncte. ikm ad tempus refcst, et a$S 
iii wni. obae. explicate— Eo.] 

260, 261. One line, Oq, Po|iC et seq. 

261, You are] You're Dycc iii, Huda. 
964. emtn] e^n Pope-f. 



341. Candlea] Malone: The ume eiqxenioD is to be found in the AmM!r,ia 
MteMh, and fan Rom. Jul. 

243. I thinke] Theobald inserted an unhappy comma after * think,' which hat 
retained its place in \\x m.ijority of Editions to the present clay. White was the first 
to reject it and restore the original ' The difference,' says White (ed. i), ' though 
dlg^ in llidf. is natcrial in point of Myie; lbr,aoooidii9tottisFolkik«'lluiik'*lMa 
for its sulijcct all the sentence tliat fnllows it; but in the text USuB^ given, "I think" 
it inteijectional, and " you would have begged/' &c., is the pcdBcatian.' I also pn fei 
•And,* at the banning of line 241, to Ar«f the Qq. — Ed. 
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Acrir. 9(X L] THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 



Wherein I fee my felfe. 265 

Por. Marke you but that ? 
In both my eyes he doubly fees himfelfe : 
In each eye one, fweare by your double felfe^ 
And tfaeic^s an oath of credit 

Baf. Nay^butheareme. 370 
Pardon this &ult, and by my foule I fweare 
I neuer more will breake an oath with thee. 

Anth. I once did lend my bodie for thy wealth, 
Which but for him that had your husbands ring 
Had quite mifcarried. I dare be bound again^ - 375 
My foule vpon the forfeit, that your Lord 
Will neuer more breake &iUi aduiledlie. 

Pifr. Then you fiiall be his furetie : giue him dii% 
And bid him keepe it better then die other. 

Ant. Heere Lord Bajtanio^ fwear to keep this ring, 38O 

Bajf. By heauen it is the fame I gaue the Do&or. 

Por. I had it of him : pardon Bajfanio^ 
For by this ring the Doftor lay with me. 

Ner. And pardon me my gentle Gratiano, 284 

265. my fe!ff-'\ tnyulf— Rowe ctgeq* 974. [To Pfir. Rowe et «eq. 

267. m/\ mi$u Ff Pope . kmbands rittg\ kti^and Rit^ 



973. [To Bm. Rowk Q,. 

thy'\ FT. Rowe. his Qq et cet aSa. /ante] FC frim m# Qq et 

wraAA] jmal Theob. Warb. cec 

268. double] Malone: UwJ in a bad sense ^Kyc—full of duplicity. 

273. thy] White (ed. i) : ' Thy ' is plataly a conuption. It is pouible that it is 
aniipriiit for i4ircr£l«^irliidi Ind been vaderiined, and that Stukcapeaie taent 
Anthonio to say that he lent his body for Uut happiness (L e. of both B—snio and 
^ortia), which else would have miscairied. [This is a plausible sag{;cstion ; but I 
doubt if ' which ' refers to ' wealth.' Does it not refer to the lending, to the pledge, 
of whidi Antonict's ht^ was tha ftifeit 7 The happiness of Ftetia and Baaiaido 

would not bcfn utterly and forever blasted by Anthoilio's death. It was not dw 
wealth or happiness that might have miscarried, but the risk which Anthonio lUinself 
pcisonally, lao fer (he sake of Wssssniow — Ed.] 

273. wealth] Theobald: I have ventured, against the Authority of the Copies, to 
substitute weal here ; i. e. for his wd/are^ benefit. * Wealth ' has a more confined sig- 
nification. Though I moit own that wmlmA 'wealth,' in onr aatboi's Ihne, must be 
in some measuie synonymous; as they are now in the words C tm m oH-wal and Com- 
tnortu'fiil.'h. JoHN'iDN : ' Kor his wealth ' is — for his advantage ; to obtain his happiness. 
* Wealth ' was, at that time, (he term opposite to adt/ertity or calamity. Stkbvinr i 
So in ThelMmi^: *In aUtiaMof oarbibalaiion; ]n all ane of our weaUk.* 

176. My Moln] Auiit; A dcaiet pledge than *wf bodf,* 
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106 THE MERCHANT OF VENICE [ikcrv.scL 

For that fame fcrubbcd boy the Doftors Clarke 285 
In lievr of this, lail night did lye with me. 

Gra. Why this is like the mending of high wates 
In Sommer, where the waies are faire enough : 
What, are we Cuckolds ere we haue deferu'd it. 

Por. Speake not fo groflely, you are all amaz'd ; 290 
Heere is a letter, reade it at your leyfur^ 
It comes from Padua from Bellario , 
There you fliall finde tliat Portia was tlie Do6lor, 
Nirrijfa there her Clarke. Lorenzo heere 
Shall witneflfe I fet forth as (bone as you, 395 
And but eu'n now retum'd : I haue not yet 
Entred my houfe. AsUhonio you are wdcome, 
And I haue better newes in (lore for you 
Then you ecpeft : vnfeale this letter foone^ 399 



s86. Kew\ Q,F,. Km Q,. ha e»in\ turn hit Qq, Pope+, 

Ihi;] lh(f Wh. i. Qi-A\. I >ycc, Wh. Cam. Glo. Qa. but evm 

288. where\ when CoU. ii, Ui (MS), Rowe, Cap. Sleev. Mai. Sing. Klly. 

Sins. Kdjr. lii, Hvds. 399. Tkm\ Oam Q,. 



286. In . . . thiaj White, accepting < in lieu ' in its present use, changed ' this ' to 
iktt. HalHweH eoniidas tfie ilteration *pla«ible^' and abo attribotet the nodero 

meaning to ' in lieu.' But Dyce sets them both rij^ht by answerinc; the former's ques- 
tion : * What meaning has " in lieu of iAis " here ' ? as follows : ' It means " in consid* 
cnthn of din (ring)." Compare, eailier in this play, IV, i, 430^ -in Ken (L e. in eon- 
iideration) whereof," &c. ; and TA^ Tempest, I, ii : *' Which was, that he, in lieu o' (i. e. 

m consideration of) the premises,— Of hom.ngc," i!v;c.' And Schmidt (Lfx. s. v.) adds 
four or five more examples. White returned to the onginai text in his Second Edition. 

—Ed. 

28S. where] Capell (ii, 73) : fV^fn may appear a projwer term in some eyes to 
follow ' summer ' than * where :' but * where ' he^htens the comparison ; for, with that, 
tltb atmod tammit-mtmKt^ b Mdd, too» to be of *w»f»* tint did not want it at aaf 
time. [As White says, this change to wAm is • very plausible, but not necessary.' The 
aptness of Gratiaoo's simile is a little ofascuie. I fOfpoK he means that bis wife aimed 
at the purification of hi* cbaiacter before it was •tdi^d.—Eo.] 

296. eu'n now] See III,ii, 176. It is not iagmwihle, for grammatical teaaont, that 
this line should be punctuated : ' .\nd, but e'en now re(\irn"d, I have not yet,' &C. — Ed. 

298. ECCLKS : There is not, perhaps, to be found in the dramatic writings of any poet 
a neie Uune, awlcaid [tie], anl iaaitifieial expedient fer anddenljr bringing on a gen* 
eral satisfaction in the c;at:if.tmphe, thar. that \vhich is here had recourse to. How Por- 
tia shoold possess the means of acquiring intelligence respecting this happy rcvci^ of 
Aatiionio^e foitnne earlier than Umadf^ who is jut anived Ann the very same place, 
h a matter wonderivl to be conceived, and that she should desire to conceal from the 
knowledge of (he comi>any, a dicumitanc^ in its nature so singnlar and cttrioas>is 
little less extraordinary. 
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ACT V, sc. L] THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 



There you fhall findc three of your Argofies 3OO 
Are richly come to liarbour fodaiiilie. 
You fhall not know by what ftrange accident 
I chanced on this letter. 
An^, I am dumbe. 

Baff, Were you the I>o6tor, and I knew you not? 30$ 
Gta, Were you the Clark that is to make me cuckold. 
Ner. I, but the Clark that neuer meanrs to doe it, 

Vnlefle he liue vntill he be a man. 

Bajf. (Sweet Doclor)you fhall be my bedfellow, 
When I am abfcnt, then lie with my wife. 310 

An. (Sweet Ladic)you haue giuen me life & liumg; 
For heere I reade for certaine that my (hips 
Are iafelie come to Rode. 

/V. How now Lenmot 
My Clarke hath fome good comforts to for you. 315 

Ner, I, and He giue them him without a fee. 
There doe I giue to you and lejjka 
From the rich lewe, a fpeciall deed of gift 
After his death, of all he dies poffefT'd oL 

Loren. Faire Ladies you drop Manmi in the way 320 
Of ftarued people. 

Par* It is almoft momii^, 
And yet I am furc you are not latisfied 
Of thefe euents at full. Let vs goe in, 

And charge vs there vpon intergatories, 325 

y>\, /odainlie] suJdfnly Rovi^. 324. Let vs] Let' s Cl^. 

313. Jiodtl R(xies F,. Rhodfis 335. vpm] on Rowe, Pope, Han. 
Rowe. road Pojtc et seq. intergatories] F,Qj, Mai. Steev. 

315. to] Q,. too Qg. Hal. intergotorits Q,Q,. interrogatorUt 

319. of.] off. Q,. FLF^ Rowe, HaiL Johoi. intem'gatwia 

323. I am] /me Q,. Pm ?ope-t-, llMdb.WtrtJi. h^gutoriu CKp. Ht CA. 
Dyc€ iii. 

301. richly] See line 46 of this MtDt. 

311. liuing] Staunton: Riches, resources. [See HI, 5i, 163.] 

320. Manna] Warbuiton commended the use of tliis word, as peculiarly appro- 
friite, hf /itHf. The wdndqr lEp did not cMqw Edmids (Gmmmt «fCrilidtmf 
|k. 212), and he did not waste the chance. 

324. Of] See ' I am provided of a Tocch bearer,' II, iv, 25 ; Abbott, § 171. 

314. at fbll] Auiif; Bdwr, fint, eqiiiviknt to *Mtf ulSiMf or, leoondlj* a 

iomfusio duarum toaitionum : ' Vou are Mt Mti»flcd [but WOuId like lo knoW of IImM 
ktents] at full. (I lean to tiie latter.) 
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THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 



[act v. ac. t. 



And we will anfwer all things faithfully. 326 

Gra. Let it be fo, the firft intergatory 
That my Nerrijfa fhali be fworne on, is, 
WheCher till the next night ihe liad rather ftx^. 
Or goe to bedfiiow being two houres to day, 330 
But were the day come, I Ihould wifh it dvke, 
Till I were couching with tihe Doftors Clarke. 
Well, while I Hue, He feare no other thing 
So for^as keeping iafe Nerriffas ring. 

Exeunt, 335 



FINIS. 



327. iMltipatry\ Mai. Stoev. Q,Q,, Theob. et teq. 

Hal. intergotory Q,Q,. interrogatory 332. 7i7/] That O,. Cap. Steev. M«l. 

F^F^, Rowe, Han. Johns, intrrr'gatory Sing. Dycc, Su. Cam. Gio. Ktly, Wh. li. 

llwob. Warb. itUer'gaiory Cap. et CCt /tefwv] On. 

330. bfii, no-.v] bfJ noTv Q^. bed now, 334. In sens. obsc. 



325. intergatories] CAimBt.L (p. 62) : In tfie Coort of Queen's Bach, when • 

complaint it Bade against a pereon for a ' contempt,' the practice is that before sentence 
is finaJly pronounced he is sent into the Crown Office, an<l lieing there 'charged VfM 
intcrrogatotics,' he is made to swear that he will ' answer all things faithfully.' 

337* iulcf|sloty] lo Rnalosiiia% Fasfanila of **^'*** Aon As Duke €f Dcvhi* 
shire's copy, this word appears as intergory. Another instance, to be added to IV, i, 
78k 79, in suiqwut of the asiomptiiMi that this defective copy is an early impression. — * 
Ed. 

329. Whether] Gontncted to wMr» See Wauur, Vm^ pb loj; or Anorr, 
$466. 

334, Mrs Jameson (i» 93) : Shylock and his machinations being dismissed from 
onr tlMii^ils, and the test of the dramatis persona asaem^ed together at Belmont, all 
our interest and all our attention are riveted on Portia, and the conclusion leaves 
the most delightful impression on the fancy. The playful equivoque of the lings, th« 
•pottive trick she pots oa her hmbud, and her thoraagk enjoyment of the jest, which 

she checks just as it is proceeding beyond the bounds of propriety, show how little she 
was displeased by the sacrifice of her gift, and all are consistent willi her bright and 
joyous spiffc. fa coodoikMii when Poida Undlea her company to enter her palace to 
icAfcah themselves after their travels, and talk over ' ilicse events at fbll,' tfaelmagi* 
nation, unwilling to lose sight of the lirilliant group, follows them in gay procession 
from the lovely moonlit garden to marble halls and princely revels, to splendour and 
letthreBfijth,toloveMMllu9paenl 
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THE TEXT 

The TtaCT of TktMavlkmt ^ fMltv k doifcd ion two QmMm tad <be Vm 

Folk). 

Theeailicil aantfott af th» 1% ia ilie Stolfaww' i?<r^//yv ooemi dit ftUowiBg 
cnlrjr (iy4)ei^ TWMtmjlri; voL iii,pb I3a)t 

JaiBM IbebWtCB Entrcd for his copic vndcr the handcs of bothe the wardens, a 
booke of /4/ Marekaunt of Vtnyct or othtrwiu (aUed tht JeuH 
»/ Vmyet, Pkovidbd fittt yt bee not pcynted bjr die leid |Nnet 
Robcrtes or anye other whatsoeuer without ^fcence fint bed from 
the Right booocabk the loid Chamherlen ..... vjd 

The f^r\ri'is.fl in this ( titi-)' is noteworthy. The company of Mtcns to which Shake- 
■pewe belonged was known as 'the Lord Chamberlain'* S«rnuits.' This 'booke,' 
tbeBf wfaMt Robeitiea cnleRdt smt Ime been a play whidi ected by this company ; 
only on this ground codd the Loid Cbimberlain have ^>ecn interested in granting at 
withholding his license. There was no patent for the exclusive printing of 'plaie- 
bookes,' and it could have been only as the proteaor of ' bis servants' ' interests that 
the Lord C3ianiberlain oonld withhold the fioense. It nay be that this cantkn on the 
pan of the Wardens of the Stationers' Company is a tribute to the popularity of the 
play, since even the Wardens knew to what Company it belonged, or it may be that 
no pUy WIS entcnd widiaat tome Uad of praof •howo dwt it «h done onder «ndx)r> 
hy; ahhoogh this, I think, is doubtful. Some of the 'jtolne and suireptidous copies* 
of vdikh HaBinge and CondcU oompUined, wpptax to baTO been nned wttboot any 
anthotity. 

HflvJuMiRalMtcaoblafaied this book, which aroucd fhe wnaidca i of die Wa^ 

dens, must remain a mystery. ' How he caught it, found it, or came by it, or whereof 
it was bom, we are yet to learn.' Possibly through some friendly actor, or possibly 
James RobeMes% tcpaiation, in the cstinwtiao of the Waideaa, was none of die fidntt. 
Perlia^is the cloud of a fine which had been imposed on him still hung over Iiira He 
was one of the older Fkinten and Stationers of the city, and ought to have been respect- 
able. Ten yean beftfedds lie bad inlhience enough at Coort to <MaInlromdie(^weA 
a patent ibrdie exclusive printing of ■ Almanackes and Pronostycacyons,' a renmoenlive 
branch of the trade, if we may judge by the siie of the anminl editions. And fotir years 
before, he had purchased Charlwood's estate in upwards ot forty works, and he had tjeen 
bdd CBOB^ to poadi upon even tbe 00060** Printer'B manor and ivne 'GBtedumes,* 

but for thi^ offence lie ha ! I ccn fined by the Wanlens of the Stationers' Company 

After this he seems to have turned his attention to ' plaie-bookes for the next time 

aw 
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that his name appears in the Stationeis' Registen, as far as I can discover, after the 
note of this fine, is in the (Agoing enti; of The Merchant of Venice, with its cau- 
tionKy pnmio. Tiro yean late^Jie enteied two other piecet, which were played by the 

MUne Gjmpany ; one was • A n^pill of Clothe breehes and veluct hose,' and the other, 
*71r AUarum of Londoni and in both cases he was enjoined from printing ' without 
fiutfier tad better Ancthnftic' WbeKfeK,iiiviewofaUdiii,itlookiiiindiiBdNq^ 
Ik* aolntion of the mystery of the prcviso in the forgoing entry of tlw MenAmttf 
Vmiee, lies in mistrust of Robertes and of his lawful ownership. 

The ' lycence from the Right honorable the lord Chamberlen ' Robertes af^iarently 
ftUed for a while to obtain. That he did eicntnally obtain it is to be pcesumed fiom 
the publication of the book two years later; although when it appeared there was no 
reference on the title-page to the Lord Chamberlain's servants or to any othen, aa 
imamStam wUdi ocean in only abaat iMlf a doses of ell (be Skekeepeeriea Qneiloi, 
and which Robertes hinucif wei ceieful lo w||dy'OD the tttle-pege of Ut Qnaxto of the 
Midswamer Night's Dream, 

When Robertei it leit pebtished his Quarto, it had the feUowing title-page : The | 
EXCELLENT | HiOoiy of the Mer- | ehamt of Venice. \ With the extreme cruelty 
of Shylocke \ the lew towards the faide Merchant, in cut- ] in-,'; a iujl p<yitnii rif his 
fUfh. And the obtaining j of Portia, by the choyie of | three CoikeU. | Wntlcn by 
W. SHAEiBRAftK. | (VIgiMtte) | Rinted fay /. JMMr, i6oa | 

This has been in recent times, by common consent, called The Fikst Qi;arto. 

If we turn again to the Stationers' Rq;isters, we find (vol. iu, p. 1 75, ed. Arber) the 
following entry ) 

28 ortt>bri» [1600, 42 Ret:ine] 
TliomaB lieica Entred for his copte under the bandes of the Wardetu end by Con- 

rfV<av« ^ . . yfd 

Aa additioaal reason for the supposition that Robertes had at last obtained due 
authority from the Lord Chamberlain, is that the 'Consent of master Robertes' ij 
deemed requisite for the validity of this entry. Without that authority Roliertes's prop- 
eRy fai the lioolct beeed mcKty 00 U§ peeidone euity, woold have beea void) and the 
Wardens would have disregarded his claim In favour of Heye";, who evidently pro- 
duced the permission of the Lord Chamberlain, since no allusion is made to the need 
of it Heyei wes a young 'maiter Sttdoaer/ and as this wee only the leeond bock 
he had ever entered, it is natural to suppose that he would sdect not oldy a popolat 
book( Ijot one in which his title would be secure as far as rq;istering coold make it 

The book shortly appeared with the following title-page: The moft excellent | 
HiAoiie of the Merchant \ of Venice. | With the extreame crueltie of Shylocke the 
Icwe I towards the fayd Merchant, in cutting a iuft pound | of his flcfli : and the 
obtayning of Portia | by the cho)'fe of three { chefU. | At U hath beene diuerj timet 
9Atd h *** OiemMaim Ait Awe a i rt i r. | Written by Vmiiam Shaheliieeie. 

(Vipnette) | At London, ( Printed by /. P. for Thomas Heyes, | and are Cobefilld 
in Faules Church-yard, at the | figne of the Greene Dngon. | 1600. | 

This k THX SlOOItD QVAKTD. 

It is to be noted that reference is made to the company of actors ; and also that it is 
printed by I. R., who has l)ccn generally assumed to be James Roljcrte?;, l>ut Ilalliwell 
tliinks that this ' supposition has been adopted without close examination,' and adds 
(hat 'aoaweftficpnbeUiilies are in favour of another ettribntion of diOK bdtie]% the 
*i|IMiaied in the two Editions bdon^a^etaUcvenli in |NB^ to diflenitlbniB} and 
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■one podthre coinddeDce only being to be tnced tn the materials employed, vii. a 
*de«ici^ dMt flri|^ paMiUy have been dUemed independendy of the 

The difficulty that meets us, in supjwsing that • I. K.' may stand for some other name 
than James Robettes, » that there was no odier pholer in Loodoa at that time, as far 
M I CM find firam Aibo'i h»ts, whose name thna iaitiab would w p ge w n t Junee 
was the only 'I. R.' then, and for sona yean afterwrards. Moreover, as we 
learn from other entries in the Registers, it wis not unusual for a primer who *T*g*t^ 
his claim, to stipulate that he should have tlie printing of the book. 

Fbttbennore, the diflettnee be l wee D the foots of type is by no means caadarive that 

both books were not printed 1 y the same Master Printer. As Arber shows (vol. ii, p. 
22), it was customaiy for Master Phnten to give out work to Journeymen Compositoa, 
who, being for the Bwat part Iwosdiolden, set up the copy at tlieir own lioncs. Cer* 
tainly we may assume that this would be done in ca^c-. where ilicrc! w.ls nct;d of haste ; 
and I think it most likely that that need existed here. Hxste x-,--urcdly goes far to 
explain the carelessness with which this Heyes Quarto was set up and printed. Frag 
wnm m tm m m UnM. » Km»K am ottcilv InrftH iH fwliMisflilw. nch ai ' llifi KwiB blflaka fiw tlia 
L.imb<-,' would not h.ivc i>ccn .illowcd to Stand ty •Pf pwof-«aad« or fwaw naltsi 
haste could have been pleaded in excuse. 

No leeood jmpwiiton of thk Quaita did Thoeaai Heyee ivae^ end on lihe fth of 
July, 1619, his son, Laurence Hayes, entered it again on the Register, in order to 
revive the claim in a book which had been his father's. Laurence Hayes did not, how- 
ever, print it for many years, not unul 1637. This is TUB ThiU) Qi;arto, and has 
no iatoiarie valac. It b mody a avdeaa tapriat of a eudeM book, ta whidi wa an 
indebted for, T think, only one real emendation, and that is merely a change in spelling 
on the part of the compositor ; it is ' In measure rtiut thy joy/ III, ii, 1 18, which Sin* 
ger, Cdlicr, and Iba Ounbridge Bditon prefer l» 'laba* of tlM Seeond Qaaito* Tha 
only other contribntioB wbich this Third Qnaito Bakci b in tbe lilt of 'Iba Adoi^ 
Names,' which here appeared for the furst time. 

In 1653 this play was issued for a poi;rth time as a Quarto, but the late Mr Boltoa 
Omey {NUa mnd Qiuries, 2d Series, vol. x, p. 91) laiertad, fian an exaaunatlon of 

his own copy, that this is merely the Third Ounrto with a new title-page inserted. 

It was reserved to Ftofessor Hales to detect the one gleam of interest which ema> 
natet from dni Fondi Qaerto. Inaconuannicationto 7X#>f£li)iMWM^ i5 DeccaBbcr* 
1877, and reprinted in his Notes and Essays, p. 21$ (a book whidt ibould be in tba 
hands of every Shakespeare student). Prof. Hales calls attention to the date of this 
Qto, 1652. 'It may have been,' he says, 'a mere coincidence, — it is undoubtedly a 
•feet wortb lanafUng,— that just at the time of this re-issue the Jews arere beg^naiag 

* to ask for re-admission into England, and the consideration of their request to be seri- 
*oiialy entertained. It was not till October, 1655, that Manasseh Ben Israd came over 
*inpe»oa; not tin tbe folkwing Deeaober that the cdefanded dSseassloB at WUtehaD 
' took place; but for some years previously, that earnest and able patriot had been urging 

* the clvms of his people upon English considerati<m. He had petitioned " Barebone's 

* Parliament," and still earlier the Long Parliament .... And the canse be advocated 

* WIS not without friends moved by motives far different from Us, Daring the Dutch 
•war, which began in May, i652,Ix>th Blake and Monk recommended the re admi.s- 

* sion of the Jews " as a means of damaging the commerce of Holland, and Cromwell 
•qipewad fimmallatoit'* Thai^ JnM dwot tine of tbe icpablieatioa of tba 
'famous portrait of Shylock, the question of the return of his race was " in the air,"^ 

* was a kindltag question if not a buiniag one The idea of a Jewish inunigratioa 

a 
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■wMbittalyiaented. T1» deigy, the kwyen, the popiilace weie all at one <m die 

•subject The old clamour apninst the Jewerie was revived, especially in the city, 

• where the merchants were jealous of the wealth of the Hebrews Ainong&t ihe 

• State F^jen of the Ratoiation if a «*iciiiomliaiioe adkbeaed to the King eoooeming 
'"the English Jews, showing the mischiefs accomplished by them .... notwithstanding 

• " their .... banishment by Edward the First at the desire of the whole Kingdom ; yet 
' " they have since returned, renewed their usurious and fraudulent practices, and dourish 
***eo nmdittbat thqp endcwnived to buy St Finl's for a synagogue in the late nraipei's 

• "timet" .... It must be allowed that the re-exhibition of Shylock in 165a could 
*MineIy have tended to soften this general disposition. Whether William Leake had 
*aiiy ainiater intentiaas when he had diat Qlo reprinted theie teottld seen 00 meant 

• of knowing There may or may not have been animus in the man ; but he cer- 

' tainly did the Jews no good torn when at such a time he reisstted the MtrcAamt fif 

• Vtnia. For fay •« the general *' litlk heed k paid to the profeundtkfit and the Cttho 
■fie hnmanity irith whidi dte Jew ia treated in that play ; .... it would sec in Shylock 
' only an afrocinii? monster, infamous for its greed, cxccnil>le for its spite. Antl ji-.cli a 
' figure, seen at such a time, could scarcely have promoted the cause of the outcasts uf 
«Iirael.' 

This ends the scries of Quartos, which, although T ur in tiuitiI cr, fumiih) in MiUtJft 
but two separate texts, the First, Robettes's, and the Second, licyes's. 

For a tUid text we torn to Ths Fouo ef 1623, and, if we hope for novelty, are die* 
appointed. The text there given is not an independent onc^hot it a rqnint of Heyei'i 
• Quarto, and the inferior Quarto at that. 

In their address ' I'o the great Variety of Readers,' Heminge |ind Condell lead us 
to expect that in the Ffaat Folio we ahall find Shnkeepentfa own text, direct from lui 
manuscrijit, which had 'scarse a blot;' and yrt, here in this play, we know (as any 
one can prove for himself by the Textual Notes of this Edition) that they have repco- 
dnced the printed page of the Second Qnaito. 

The explanation is not diiBcult if we do not hold Heminge and Condell to the very 
strictest account, but grant them a certain latttude of expression. A printed copy of a 
play, which had faieen used at the theatre for twenty years, and had changes of the text 
here and there, and Stage-directions added, might perhaps pass, in the opinion of Shake* 
spcare'-: fellow-actors, as quite adequately making pood their assertion. Moreover, it 
may well have been then the custom, as it is now, for compositors to charge less for 
letting np fron printed eopy dian firain MS. Why they adceled die pooter Qnarto we 

cannnt j-fi^«;iMy know fcr certain, — we can ■lurmisc that it was because Thomas Ileyes 
announced on his title-page that he had followed the acting of the Lord Chamberlain'a 
^ Scnanli* 

The nnmber of places where the FoUo, in varying fiom the Second Quarto, shows 
any genuine revision of the text, is not large. The most noticeable i? where 'the 
Scottish lord ' of Queen Elizabeth's time is changed ' to other lord ' of King James's 
(see note* on I, ii, 73); and where, oat of ddwenee to 3 Jae. I, c ni, die name of 
Tnd ' is stricken out and the p}int<;e N-aried, as in I, ii, I06, and V, i, 176. Where, 
in the Quartos, Shylock tells Gratiano (IV, i, 150) to repair his yrit or it will fall to 
*<wvAw ndn,* the daange of the Folio to* mdSbxr nin'it, perhaps, Ibr (he better, bitt 
is scarcely likely to have been authorized by Shakespeare. The roost noticeable dis* 
tinction, however, between the Quartos and the Folio, and which stamps the latter as a 
Fhqrhoose-copy, is in the ^age-directions throughout the play in reference to Music ^ 
tn the FoHo a flonrisb of Comets annoooces the anival, each time that he appears, and 
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me dcjwtttire, of the Ftince of Morocco, and a fiouruh of ComeU hcimlds the Prince 
«f AingoD. At all fhese entraaces and esha the Qnaitoa are aUent Whilst BasMuiio 
COnanents on the Caskets, both Quartos and Folios have the nme SMtgCKliiectioil, but v. 
•the Folio adds, in the imperative mood of a genuine Stage-ccpy, * Here musicke.' Al- 
though these fiacts show, I think, conclusively tJiat the First Folio \& photed lirom a / 
Slage««o|ijr, diejr do not ghre aajr dew tn diacoveriBg whjr its EdHon pitfened the Sec* 

ond Qu.irto as a text to print from. Rut the Staj^e direct ions will, I think, again help 

US here. In the Fifth Act, where Diana has to be waked with a hymn, the Stage* 

diiMlkm ta the First Quarto b ' Mnncke playes ;' in the Second Qoaito and YxaX ^ 

FoBo it is ' Play musick,' unquestionably the direction of a Stage-copy. Again, when 

BuHkBio, after the choice of the Caskets, receives Antlufnio s letter from Salcrio, the 

St^genlirection (III, li, 249) in the Fint Quarto is, ' He opens the Letter,' which is 

not the coaniaBd or dbecdoa of a Stage-eopy; nor b *Opei» the Letter* of ibe Potbs > 

but in the Second Quarto it is a command to the actor — 'Open the letter." 

Thus, then, in none uf these instances do the Stage-directions indicate that the Fint || 
Qnaito WW a Stage copy ; whereas, in two of tfien, they show that tfie Second Qnaito 
WIB a Stage c<i]<\ . and hence, enable us to surmise, with some faint probability, the 
rca-';on why Hcyes's, and not Robertc";'?, Quarto, superior though the latter l>e in jninc- 
luation, in spelling, and in intelligent supervision, was selected by Heminge and Con- 
ddltobeoied in pflintinKtlw Folio. Not flat there are no indicatiow in Robcitea'a 
Quarto that it was tn»n<:cril)ecl from a Stage-copy; but the indirritiorn we fin i in it are 
common to it and to llcyes's Quarto, '^fioth Quartos and the Folio, in the insertion oi 
£xai; anticipate by a line or two die actnal Exitdi the aolar, m in II, ii, 166; but it 
ii to dae StafO'dbections over and above these, that we can, I think, dctett a IcogO 
nse as a Stage-copy of the original of Hcyes's Qtiarto. 

I have spoken of the First Quarto, Robertcs's, as better than the Second Quarto, 
Hqrc^s. The fcaiont dienlar aie to be Ibnad to the noica on (he various paasagss as 

they occur in the text ; they can be weighed to much better advantage there than if 
tabulated here. It is by no mnns to be supposed that Robertes's is naiformly better 
than Heyes*s; ibere are many instances where it b inHerior, nndi inferior, bat tbest 
instances are counterbalanced, I think, by the number and character of the passages 
where it is superior Roughly speaking, there are a dozen instances of inferiority to 
more than double that number of superiority ; always thought, that I do not refer to 
mere typographical emrs, ihoogfa even on that score the Fint Qnaito b br better con- 
posed than the Semnd Quarlo. 

In thus rating the First Quarto above the Second Quarto^ I am countenanced by 
CoLLiix, Dbuos, and the CAiiniDGB EotTiMti. The iint aqrtt 'The Edition of 

• R .i K rtes's is, on the whola^ tobtpRfened to that of Heyca'*;* th« tott: •(J^awni 

• to have Wen printed by a more accurate printer, or "overseen " by a more accurate 

• corrector than Q^ and therefore, caUrit paribus, we have preferred the authority of 
Q,.* GltAirr Whitk beiliem that ItoberteAi Qurio was a *sta^ 

copy, and, therefore, on moral grounds, prefers Heyes's Qiiarfo. which received the 
sanction of the Folio Editcus. On the other hand, Fleay and Fi'rnivau. prefer the 
Second Qnailoi. 

In the following list are tte fines which I liavc noted during my collation as giviiy 
indications more or less pronounced of the superiority of Q,, Robertes, over Q^ Heycs. 
To many of them I have called attention in the Commentary ; for the rest reference 
nnut be bad to the Tcitnal Notes. It b not vnfikdT lint to another sHMl fi it. to oMnv 
of diese instances, tfie anperiorilj of one reaffiiiK orer another teein not mcvdy 
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iiuiciful, but even wholly wmnlin^ kad lecond thoughts might show the suae to me; 
but, neffMhdeM, I idd die lirt ftr die bemfit of asf ont wbo hat time to tnui* aft«r 
all the duties of life in • (eaddag the «qiliaiiiM]rl»Raid,aiMl die eiphangiri tosew* 
hare been fulfilled. 

Lin - L n-aining W0nb «r fimtiiuitim, wherein is better than Q^: 
I, ii, 31, 32; I, III, 63, 66; II, i, 32, 'out-stare'; II, i, 35, he vs a; II, i, 49, to vt 

unto; II, u, I9i 11, ii, 130, is ; II, ii, 160; II, ii, 172; III, i, 25 as veisci 

III; i, toa, in one ni(jlit; III, H, 65 (donbdvl); III, ii, io7,«dien* oTQ, ai^etflooaa; 

III, ii, 211, roof; III, iv, 23, niiser>' vs cruelty; III, iv, 66, apparreld vs accoutercd ; 
III, 66, far'st vs cher'st ; III, v, 73, • then ' for ' it ' ; IV, i, 79 ; IV, i, 362 ; V, i, 51. 

Lines eontaining u<<.yrds or fmnduation, wherein is inferior to / 
I,ii,4I; 11,1, 8; II, vi, 75 (very bad); II, ix, 65; 111,1,38, 39; III, i, 121; III, U. 
64,65; III,ii,88; III, ii, 118, range f<r nine; IV, i, 454. 

h bodi B<i Bome emow aie noted widch arc porely typographical, and die Mm bmIo 
an MM of inetenceto complrtenm. 

Toenmap <re hare, theowdcaHy, three teata, the two Qnaitoa anddieFoGo; bat 

the Folio followed Q^; this leaves but two texts. The Quartos, though they were not 
let up &t»a the ■ame copy, are yet almost identical; it was only through a compositor's 
fimlt that • line wii omitted in the Ftal Qanto. Tberafae^ pneticany, there is but 
one text. How near this text came to Shakespeare's hand it is impossible to say. It 
b highly improbable (hat Rol>ertes printed eithcf his own or Heyes's Quarto direct 
fiom Shalccspeare's manuscript; at best it couid have been but a transcript from a 
^ Stage^opy. and bad he osed the sane Iruucrlpt for Heyes that be used for tumsdi; 
dicve would have been a much closer resemblance than is observable, even making all 
allowances for careless journeyman-printing and for haste. I think it therefore likely 
that there were two tr a Mc ri pt i, and that the transcriber of the copy for the Second 
Quarto was not only a more illiterate man, but also one with certain peculiarities of 
^ironunciation or spelling, such as the persistent use of au for a, as in graunt, attn- 
fwert, giatmcing, &c., and m the antiquated it for y. This peculiarity was undoubt- 
edly in the €0|7, and wis not dne to the co m pee it o t, sriw «Mld not be likefy toaet up 
two trpta wbrn one lioine was caUod for. 
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DATE OF COMPOSITION 

Snm it it {mponibk to knoir, irith anqnestioaaUt certainty, the year in wludi tlui 

f Jay was M-ritten, it is pteMing to reflect that no line or it depends OD this Itaow- 
led^je for its wisdom or its wit Nevertheless, RTfaf Mress is lai<i on the importance of 
the investigation, and much learning and time has been expended in iu pursuit It is 
not May,! diinlc,tolakeiBtarcitiBluioirlCdgetlnislMneD,ibr,g^^ 
lations could be mmie with such nicety as that we COtdd discover even the rnrmth and 
the day, — what would it avail us ? Would it add a chaim to Portia's ' quali^ of mercy/ 
if we Icnew that it wu written in 1 594,— in August,— oo the fiftli day,— on Wednead^Tt 
— in the aAemoon — at twenty minutes post thfae o*dock ? Would it not be quite «$ 
profitable to speculate on the qvialily of the paper on which it was written ? Is it any 
tribute to Shakespeare's genius that we should busy ourselves over what is not even 
the setting of the gcan, bat no more than the jewella's ease in which it is scot home? 

It is not bv suc-h facts as these that we n-..iv hri|i{- to tlmi r,ut the man, Shake^j^eare. 
If he is not to be found in the plays themselves, be is not to be found in tlie dates 
when be wrote them. And he £r not in die Flajv themselwi, — if he were, the plays 
would fall to the level of Ben Jonson'sorof Rancii Beaumoin^ Ii is l * i .mse Shake- 
speare is n<4 there that his plays arc heaven-high above the plays of all other dramatists. 
Sbylock is Shylock ; he is not Shakespeare behind a mask, dressed up as Shy lode. Could 
we at any initaat catdi a g^aqpae of Shalteiveare himself peeping tfanou^ 11m divinity 
that hetlj;es his creations, that instant there will be revealed a flaw in that creation. 
Are there any such flaws ? From the highest to the lowest bis characters are absolutely 
tnie to tbeinadves, fiom fiuieat Foitiab luuidinc die leaden Icey to BaMairio^ to the 
Guricr, better bitten with fleas than ne'er a king in Christendom ; nowhere can we 
detect William Shakespeare. His genius, his intellect, is everywhere, in all, and tlirough 
ail, from the first line to the last; but he, the man, the individuality, is nowhere. He 
went out of himself and into his characten, IcaviqK age, and sex, and idiosyncnaiea 
behind. Therefore in prefixing this or that date to any of these Play?;, what else is it 
but re-aixanging that Chronological Table, which, by courtesy, we now call a Life of 
Shakctpeaie^ and wUdi he who Icnowa mote about it than all the reat of ni styles^ 
as modestly as truthfully, merely 'Outlines'? Of the real Life we know absolutely 
nothing, and I, for one, am genuinely tliankfal that it is so, and gladly note, as 
the years toD on, that the ol)ieitrity wUeh enveh>ps it is as utter and as imi)enetntble 
as ever. 

At the same time, this subject of the Date of roniixDsition has occupied, and profit 
ably occupied, the time and attention of eminent Shakespeare scholars. It therefore 
bdiootea the Editor of an edition lllce die pRieni lUdtinUy and impartiaUy to deal 
widi dto ttlgeet, unanndM of die lade of interest in it wUdi he hinidf mq^ 

Of poiitiTe extermdl proof of the Date of Conpontion we have as the earliest date 

one solitary fact. 

In the year 1598, when Shakespeare was tbmy-four years old, Francis Meres, 
*MaAcrof Artsof both Vninetfitiei,'inblidiedlns/Ubi& r«Mi^ Wki TVtnmy, 

Being the Second Part of IVi:: Comfion ura!!h, anil, in a chapter \vhic}i he calls ' A com- 
pantiue difcourfe of our i 1 gliOi I'oets, with the Grceke, Latine, and Italian i'oets,' six 
liaMa ntemioBa Shakespeare in company irfth odier pocts, Sir Fliilip Sidney, and Mar* 
low, and Spenser, and othcn by whom ' the Englifh tongue is mightily enriched, and 
*gp(Beoi»lie inuefted in ime onuunenti and refplendent habiliments and then nen 
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lions him thus particularly in a passage which has become threadbare and outworn in 
tin BMBMiy of eveiy ■tndcnt of Shakespeaie^ md which only necessity's sharp pinch 
oampek me to repeat here : ' As the foule of Eufherhu was thought to liue in Pythag- 
oras: fo the fwerte wittie foule of OuUhats in mellifltioas and hony-tongued SMake- 
*/feare, witnclTc hui Venus and AJimis, his Lmcreee, his fugred Sonnets among bis pri- 
' uate fikoda, Ac 

' As Plaiifus and Senna are accounted the bed for Comedy and Tragedy among 
' the Latines : fo Skakt/ftart among the English is the mod excellent in both kinds foe 
the ftage; fer Comedy, whneffe Us Gtntimm ofVe mu, hk Srtvrt, hfa Zmm Udort 
tofi^ his Lout labours wotttu, his MiJfummers night dreamt, and his Merchant of 

• Venice : for Tragedy, his Rithard the feeond, Riehard the thirds Htnry tkt fmrth, 
' King John, Titus Andr^niau, and his Romeo and luiiet. 

•As Bpku SHU bid, dMk Che Ifafts woM ^wake with Pbuim toqgnc^ if tfaqr 

• would r;>cake Latine : fo I fay that the Vlvkt WOqU fyuiklt wiOi SJMf/lj^etnt fine 
' filed phrase, if they would fpeake Engliih.' 

To no other EngHsh poet does Mcrct pve foch high pniM, and of no otiier dmnii* 
tist does he enumerate so many plajfl. 

This is, chronologically, the first instance where Shakespeare's name is connected 
with Tht Merchant of Venice. It is not the first allusion to the play itself. Thai 
alhHioa, at we have teen, is Iband in Roberta's enlif In the SiaHmtri Registers, on 
the 22d of July of this year. Meres's Wit^s Treanen- wi<; not there entered by Cuth- 
bert Burbie until the 7th of September, and the aaual appearance of the book from the 
pras may have been nmch later. ThedateoaaaytitleiMgeinay nean,aooaidiaigto 
Atber, any time between the 25th of March of one year, and the 24th of March of the 
next. At any rate, ' Master ' Francis Meres must have first composed and written his 
enthusiastic praise before the book was printed, and he probably did so early in 159S, 
kmg belbre Robertes tried to print his onauthoriscd copy. 

Meres's allusion in 1598 may, therefore, stand as our earliest, positive, External Proof, 
bearing on the Date of Composition. It was Bishop Percy {^Reliquts, &c., i, 191 ) who, 
in 1765, tint, I think, caUed attentian to it. 

Jut as Malone was finishing hi^ Edition of Shakespeare in 1790, an old folio account* 
book of Philip Hen8k>we was found at Dnlwich CoU^. The founder of EhUwich Col- 
lege was an actor, Edward Alleyn, a name to be held in reverence for all time; not only 
did he found this CoUege^ which he called ' The College of God's Gift,' but he endowed 
besides thirty small almshouses in different I-ondon parishes. Alleyn had married the 
step-daughter of Philip Henslowe, and was a partner with his step-father-in-law in the- 
atrical maoagenMnt daring the laltci's life, and at his deatft AO^ sneeeeded to moat 
of his proi>erty. Tlius it *iappened thnt Henslowe's pa[>ers were round with AUcyn's 
at Dulwich College. Henslowe was evidently a shrewd, active man of business, and 
although bred to the trwle, it is presnmed,of adyer, yet was,at onetime»flicacflvantot 
a well-to-do widow, and wxs doubtless of unusual personal attractions and good quali- 
ties, for the servant married the mistre?;'!. In what way Henslowe became concerned in 
theatrical matters is not known; he appears to have tiad, in addition, several other busi- 
ncas ventai«a,ineh as boo Mums and FawQhioking,and in 159a he was the pwprie n * 

of the Ro^c Theatre. In this acrnunt-book, wliirh \!.ilcn(.- fo'.tntt, Henslowe has set 
down the various sums which be received from the performances of plays. Now, 
althoiqih at no tfme, I bdiete, did Henslowe have the management of the company 

of adOIS to which Shakespeare l)e1onged, which was, from first to last, one and the 

tavie eompaiqr, and at the time of Robeites's entiy was called the Lord Chamberlain's 
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Compiuiy, yet, fer some reason or Other, possibly, «s Collier suggests, while the Gkbe 
Theatre was building, the Lord CbamberltiD's men did, for two years, from June, 1594, 
to July, 1596, un.te, or at least occupy the same theatse at Mewing^ Butta^ with the 
Lord Adnurai's men, Heoslowe's Company. 
Here, then, vet the deily receipts of • nan who had a pecuniary interest in vnrf 

play which Shakespeare either wrote or acted in during two lont; ycsr<5 At last, if we 
are yoang and anient in Shaicespeare-study, we may hope for some clear, well-defined 
Cut coneeming Shakespeare, birt, if we m old mid gimy, we shall know betarehnd 
tliat the impenetrable veil will descend; aanes of Mian and of poets, even thdr 
handwriting, we have in abundance, but 'the greatest name in ail literature' ' glares 
by its absence ;' and, as though the more to tantalize tis, la place of substance, which 
• Aw careless strokes of Henshiw^s pen would have afforded, we have vague shad- 
ows, misty infimntions which wc must set our wits afimnch to define. To add to our 
diSicuities, Henslowe was, even for those times, a very illiterate man ; his writing was 
cnhbed nd ille{^Uc^ Ms spdKog was pboaetic (dieraia anlicipatine tone hter caiB> 

roentators), and his ear wxs not always of the niccat; Ulll8^ OH * dM 6 of fidxiy,' Im 
recocds his receipts 'at tittus and ondronicus.' 

Mabme eitneled 6am this M0imiit4xNii( of Henslowe such Hems as he thon^ 
worthy of preservation, and printed them in VoL I, Part ii, p. 28S, ed. 1790, and th^ 
are repeated in the Variorum Editions down to and i:ic!utiii;f^ 1S21. They rue, how- 
ever, inaccurately reproduced, whtch may be, perhaps, attributed, as Collier suggests, to 
Makne'i fUUi^ eycriglit. When « new flay was peileuted, Honolowe was wont to 
record the fact by inserting ne, the first two letters of the word nnv, somewhere in con- 
nection vrilh the item ; this n< Malone either overlooked or disregarded, and thereby 
imp ai i ed the vaine of Ut Uat; and inatead of repeating die title of the phy as often as 
it occurred, he simply appended to its first entry the number of times which it was sob* 
sequeotly to be found, and his counting was not always correct, or else mine is not. 

However, the entire book was deciphered, and reprinted by *Tbe Shakespeare Sect* 
ety ' in 1845, under the supervision of Collier. 

With its value in regard to other plays of Shakespeare we are not here concerned. It 
is enough to note that during the two years above mentioned the titles occur of plays 
which are either the same as those of Shakespeare or veiy similar to his. AH that is 

of preset)! nionieiit to us is, that in the Shakespeare's Sodcty's Reprint, 00 p.5Si HcOB* 
lowe b^ns a new leaf in his Ledger as follows: 

*iit the Hiime of God Amen, beginninge 0i Ntwiftgtmt my Lmt AdmtmBi mid my 

Lorde thambtrhn men, ai fohmxth. 1594.' 

The first tvAvj is ' 3 of June,' and records his receipts 'at Heaster and asheweros,' and 

40 on, daily, until on p. 40 we fmd the following: 

as of agoste 1594 »r Rd at the Venesyon oomodey . t* 

•lUsi' sqrc Mabne^ «is prabaUy The Merchant «f Venice: 

Upon our acceptance or rejection of this supposition of Malone depends, as far as 
External Proof is concerned, the movable date of this play. If we accept it, we can 
posh back the date four years earlier than the 1598 of Meres and Robertes. 

In his note ad loc. in the Reprint, Collier is inclined to reject this supposition : ' Had 
it been,' he says, ' The Mertkant 0/ Venue, Henslowe would probably have called it 
bf Aat namei we have already had TUt MtrdUmi ifEmdt$t! 
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In view of Henslowe's lawleu spellii^ and {vonunculion, it is almost ra»h to say 
wbtf dnife a title mi^ not reodvc 10 Ui ■eepaaH; tint k mobs to me Mtewortbf 
(ead, *• £tf M I know, it has not been noticed) that in the use of this title : ' The 
Venesyon comodey,' Henslowe, baning an occasional vagary in spelling is onitoniUy 
faithful. It was acted eight times before the do&c of the year and three tlmei fai the 
CHI7 put of the next, tad it it eluagri noocded ander the same title. It is not impos- 
sible that Henslowe wished to avoid any confusion with that popular play . TTu few of 
^g^ff^l,^l^^)x Th < Merchant of Emden; but then, on the other hand, he was Uable 
lo oonfeund 'ThfTen^wTeanwlqr' Wtth iriut hewispleMedtowrite *Tlie great 
im oomodey,' or ' The frenshe comodey,' so that the uniformity of the title supports 
the belief that it was the genuine name of one of the many plays which have been lost, 
and in which there was no character of so pconoonced a type as Shylock. AttttMme 
time Ik ii to be lemembcnd that during these tiro yean, in Henslowe's diaiy, oeenr the 
names of several pl.iy>; which at that date are suj)[«.>sed to be, in part at least, Shake- 
speare's, — instance, Titus Afutromicm, Hamki, Taming of a Shrew, and Henry V, 

Of hUimal Praoft over and above dxms of style, and of matmitf, there are voy 
lew. 

Malone believed that he had discovered in the play an allusion to a contcmporaiy 
event wUch was snflSdently pronounced, when coupled with other fiicts, to enable 
Un to ^■*ff^** the Date of Composition. On th e jiassag^ jn TTI^^y wh «e Porti a 

exclaims : — ' Uc may win, And what is music then music is Even as the flourish 

w£en~ true subjects bow To a new crowned monarch,' Malone has the following 
Sfaakcqieaie ta Ibnd of alhidfaig to events of the time he wrate^ and the eoiec^^ 

Henry the Fourth of France, who was crowned at Chartres in the midst of his triu 
s ttbjectt in iS 94« (Rheims, where that ceremony 61IghClo liave"taren place, being 
paaaesaeJ ty me vdids,) seeas to have ezdted great faiteicst in England. The fol- 
lowing is an extract from a pamphlet published on that subject, entitled " The Order 
"of Ceremonies observed in the AnointinL^ aji.i Coronation of tlie Most Christian 
"French King of Navane, Henry IIll of iliat Is'ame, celebrated in our Lady Church 
<«intheCittieof Chaitici,appaaSoodajthes7of Feteuaiy, 1594. ndtfaftally tnni> 
lated out of the French Coppie^ printed at Roan, by GoamuniidBcot «f the said 
" Lord. By £. A. London." 

' After dewribiiif variew pam of the Ceicmonial, the writer proceeds thw 

"the said Archbishop^ holding the King by the hand, earned him to sit dom, Myinfr 

"'In hoc regni solio,' &c After him all the other peeres ki<i>:«! him .... s.ay- 

** ing thus : ' Vivat Rex in sternum,' &c. Then the people gave a great shout, cry- 
*'int Gtd mit th* Kk^[tVBA i m me diate ^ the haiqndNUMt shot od; and after than 
•the great ordinance, and the Irumpfts, comets, hauf^nis, drommes, ami other inUrw 
- muHt$ totrndtd; and the said Lord Archbishop begun, Te Deum laudamos, &c. .... 
■*Here we are to note that so often as the King renoned ever to litde te die body of 
"the church, the people being infinite in number, ctyed CkxI save the King; and the 

"church rung vrith iheyr cries, and with harquebuze shot The people with 

** great acclamation and signes of joy, oyed God save the King ; the cannons and 
• Mgmall shotte played their pait% the mMH ^ efl to, dnmmM^ and Mer imlntmt$U$ 

"* sounded and flayed."^ 

Whence^ Malo ne's dat e for thii play is ^sas . and, in ord er of composi u oi , the 
nintCT "* 

~~'Stkevu1S cites !\^s and the ''VjTflfn* f^pflflrrr anil ilstrr it accor ding K qB^ 
and]p(aces it the sixteenthin ordei of " — " 
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QtAUncRS, accepting Fanner's su^estion in wgjuii to Silvayn's Oraitr^ pabliibtd 
in 1596 (this suggestion will be dealt with in discussing the Source of the riot), 
believed that proof was thus furnished that 'the Merchant cf Wt.;-.' may have been 

* written either in i< oy or in hq6 . I-rom this state of uncertainty we ntay be relieved 
•bjrittendiiig to m ajUMon wfidk did not catdi the coamentotai'sefto: The ner- 

* chant exclaims : " Nor is my whole estate Upon the fortune of this present year." 

* The question, then, is, what year was it, which was a year of dread to traders? Mon* 
*AMCft the ehnoider, ahall anmrer the qneitkMi: After taldng nalke «f the kneei of 

* Spain, from the capture of Hulst in 1596, he adds : Then did the •'King of Sfain 

* '* dispense with himself for payment of his debts, which made many merchants in 
'"Spain, Italy, Antwerp, Amsterdam, and Middleburgh, to become bimftiemttt^— 
*ilftw<yf> Mrkfe Okrmicle, 161 1, p. 422. While the balance was thui vUmtiog; 
'between the years 1596 atui 159S, this curious fact fixes it for 1597.* 

]22yyLj|JU2g;Comyjiyi^ if the autlior of an old Latin plaj, acted in 1597, took 
tbefaiddentof a Je«r*e whettinf hb knife from Shefccqieaie, then Shakespeare^ pli^ 
must have been acted before that date. If he it friun the lullad c f f7crwM/«j, then 
Shakespeare botxowed from the same source, and we need a copy of the play to which 
GoHOB attndes (see pcit, Source of the Plot) to set all right. 

In the opanitlgof the Fifth Act, where LorLnzo and Jessica try to 'out-night' each 
other, W'HAi-t.EY remarked tliat thc:r speeches, tjcginiiini,- • In <;t!ch a nt£;!if,' •n-rre imi 
tated in the old comedy uf H'lJy UigutUd. The passage in Wily BeguiUd (p. 365, 
«d. Hawfcine) b ai feDom: 

S^kos. See how the twinkling stars do hide their bccrow'd shine 
As hair aaham'd, their lobe ii aoatain'd 

By LeUds beauteous eyes, that shine more bcigbt 
Than twinkling stars do in a winter's nights 
In such a night did Paris win his love. 

Zr/ia. In such a night, ^tuat prov'd unkind. 

Sopkos. In such a night, did Troilus court his dear. 

Litia. In such a night, fair Fkyllis was betrajr'd. 

Safl m , PU pnve as trae as ever TMbit mn. 

IdUu And Z as consiaiitas Ptmtkfe, 

Although this linilatioa does not, as Whalley says, enaUe oi to asoeftahi the dale ot 
iVUy Beguiled, yet ' it proves it to have been written after Shakespeare's Merchant 0/ 
Vmiee.' Whereu[X)n Malone said that 'H'ily Bff^iitled was writtm f cforc 1596, being 
'mentioned by Nashe in one of his paiuplilets published in that year.' if Malone is 
i^ht In tUs reliMenw^ the Mtrdumt tf must have been •itttcn a Tcar or two at 

least bcfnrc 1596. But HAl.FJi, a good authority, has shown {Athfn<rum, ^ Srpt , 1875) 
that Malone was mistaken; Nashc's words (in Have with Yanto Saffron IValden,^. 158, 
cd. Grosait) do not refer to the play of Wily BegtdM, bat, ' more p(obid>ly, Nasbe's phisse 

* ["Wily Heptily"] is one of those reduplications that are so common in English, and 
' of hich Nashe was particularly fond.' * Dr Brinsley Nicholson ' (another good 
authoniy) 'concludes,' says Hales,* that the play was written "in or after 1601."' 
FUUY, however, sqFS a»d Wtrk»/Sk^^ 133, i8S6)t 'About this same time 
•[July, I5"i7] the play of Wily Beguiled was acted.' For this a^sscrtion Flcay has, 
doubtless, ample proof; but I have failed to find it, either in Hensiowe's diary or in 
Fka]r^ own hooiit. Be that as H my, the agwca aea t is geoeral thst^whalewr th» date^ 
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IVUy Beguiled imitated the Met chant of Venke^ not only in this Scene, but in Shy lock's 
outeifel for his daughter tnd his ducala (see |i. 368, ed HiMrldiis); ind In ■till anotha 

place, detected by Hales {Atheiurum, 17 Ju!y, 1875), where 'that venture harder to 
achieve Than that of Jason for the golden deece ' recalls Bauanio's speech in the Fint 
Sceoe. 

Drau (foL 8, p. 38$) aooqpis nwtoim*i duonoloor, and on Qailiiien'i 

grounds. 

Skottowe (vol. i, p. 360) places the date, 'without hesitation,' in 1597. Shake- 
af«aic's obligations to Tfu Orator prave that this plqr «u fabaequnt to 1596^ and Ha 
mention by .Mercs that it was previous to 1598. 

Knight, without specifying any particular year, pleads for a much earUer date than 
vKf Utboto aBsigned, and where all ia conjectare, one nuqr be aa libeiat aa the air. 

.•\ft(:-r enumer.iting all the plays which were written by Shakesj-)eare before the 17th 
Century, Knight asks : ' What is the sum, then, of the work which we hold to have 

* l>een produced by Shakspere ttefian the doae of the iClh Century ? IKm Cmudiat 

■ right Histories (taking the Second aad Third Parts of J/enry VI, as lemodeUed by 
' him), and three Tras^eiitfr. The common theory is that he l)e{jan to write for the 
' stage in 1591 ; he having been, as Mr CoUier has unquestionably proved, a large pro- 
*priettri]ithaBladdHaB' TiMBtfein 1589. Weaikthattbe«iilhorart««Bl7iil^ 
' which completely changed the face of the dramatic literature in England, should l>e 

* supposed to have begun to write a little earlier than the age of twenty-seven ; that we 

* shinld awign aome finr of Aeie pkjs to a period aateeedeat to 159a W« have rea> 

■ son to believe that, up to the close of the 16th Ontiu7, Shakspcre was busted as an 

* actor as well as an author. It is something too much to expect, then, even from the 
' fertility of his genius, occupied as he was, that he should have prodnced twenty playk 

* in aine years ; and it is aUU mace unreasonable to bdisfe that the coasdonsiKsa of 

* power, which he must have possessed, should not have prompted him to enter the lists 

* with other dramatists (whose highest productions may, without exaggeration, be stated 
'aa evcqr wajrlniBhirtohiB hnreet) antit he had gooe dvoogh a faobatien of six or 

' sever yerurs' acquaintance with the starve n humble actor. We cannot reconcile it 
' to probability that he who ceased to be an actor when he was forty, should have been 

* coMte n led to ham been oiSj an actor natil he was twemjr-aeten. Lnpelled by these 
' oonvkHooit wt ham aomewbat pertinaciously clung to the bdiaff Hhat Shakspere, bf 

* commendng his career as a dramatic writer some four or five years earlier than is gen- 

* erally maintained, may claim, in common with his less illustrious early contemporaries, 

* the pnuse of being one of die gtoat ^"""^'^^miX ^? wfTBTW^tt^ff1^^f^lrt^P 1^ ^ ^w1ffl1i^^f tfriitg 

* the mere follower and improver of Marlowe, and Greene, and Pccle, and Kyd. Wth- 

* out sacrificing anything, we hope, to this theory we have endeavoured in balancing 

* the e«idenee far die dato of dda fdqr, not to bo driven too earf]7 Into Ae bdier (haft H 

' cciild net have V^-en [ roduccd l)eforc tlic ten last years of the 1 6th Century. But we 

■ have given all the evidence which we could find, £that is, the SUUwmtnf RegiUert 

* and Meres,] leaving the reader to decide for Mniidf.' 

Collier refers to Meres, and aayi that we have no means of knowing how long 
.• fore Mcrcs's time the play was written; and, in connection vtrilh Malone's conjecture 
that ilenslowe's Venyson comodey was The Merchant of Venice, empbasiMS the fact 
y that fihilrriirfarft't rttmitany Trail playing trith Hmritrmi*! rmnpany at that tiniTj a 

consideration which much influenced Staunton, whn thinl;s thnt there is «now very 
' little dnubt that the Merchant of Venice was written and acted some yean before ' 
IS98. 
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HALiJWErL, while acknowledging that there is no other certain iiifontin!ir:ti tlian 
that of the SiatUmerf RegiiUrs and Meres, suggests, on the strength of the uuitaUun 
la B^mOti, dut «& ww pnbaUjr written befbit «be jrew 1596. And % in 

' addition to this, there 15 added the circumstance of several expressions which occur 
' in tlie Tml Scene in Shakespeare being iimiUr to others in The Orator, published 
•in the tune year, «c mqr aiiive not w uttmna hly H the conduikm that Tie Mir- 

* ckant of Vtniee was a new and bvorite play in 1596. Another slight indication^ 
' tending towards a similar conclusion, may be found in the circumstance that the pro- 
< nundation of Stephano is enoneously given in this Qnnedy, but that after ShakC" 
*ipMi« had taken a part in tfaeiepnaentationof JWm m his //Wmxwr, pcoduced 
' in 1 598, where the itame name occurs with its correct accent, be akeied the qMhwct 

* when be had occasion to write it in « safaMqnent composition.* 

don, 1857, p. 57) : 'The Merchant of Venice b very natural, sometimes excursive, not 

* nuiodnative. The verse, generally, uniform and flowing. One weak ending. Some 

* bfeaks. The speeches, where the speakers change, fit into the verse, but not always. 
' It ii icmarkably one of those plays which were written when Shakespeare's mind was 
' at ease, original, and independent. Neither disturbed by the rivalship of others, nor 

* Stimulated to take paim to write in a more active and dramatic style than naturally 
* o c c w ted to hnii in the ccme of hia cci pip o e i ^ oii« He newivaa T con c ei^ettooli pnwa, 
« in the cool, dclil crntc way in which most writers of merit have done ; but he certainly 
< « lashed his aides with bis tail," as Looginus says, out of Homer, as to Euripides, in 
*iuch plays as MMM^ and othen of Ui li^icat dan. 

*Thii year isgt It nmrtMng l&s an cpodi, I think; partljr on account of Mcrea's 
'list, however uncertain; partly, because, as appears to me, there is really a material 
' change of style about this time; but also, because it was in this year that Ben Jonson 
■ came ent, and widi a phf of great fime and fiopalaii^, Evtrf Afam im Mu /liMWMr, 
•which was likely to have an effiwt on Shak^^eaic^ both dheotly and Indiiedly', as 
•influencing the public taste.' 

Giiurr Wnmi, in Ua Flist Edhion, finds wanant fw die decided opinion that diis 
play was new in 1594. ' The play itself beats etidence Aat it was written at a time 
'when Shaki;<if>carc had obtained, hy ol>servation and ex|->eriencc, the highest use of 
' lu& powers as a playwright, and when his faculties as a poet and philosopher were 

* approaddng tlteir i^and maturity, whUe yet lietrajni in every fine the aider and 

'hopefulness of youth, Tiid(.;ed, thercfnrc, on its own evidence, T^e MerchaiU of Ven- 

* tee is one of the earliest productions of Shakespeare's middle period, and this indica- 
•tion agrees wdl with the eKtemal evid e nce wh i ch wotdd assign it to iib thiitieth year.' 
In his Second Edition, Grant White reaffirms his belief: ' At what particular time before 

* 1598 Shakespeare did this beautiful piece of work we can only infer from the internal 

* evidence of style and venification, and from Henslowe's diary. These confirm each 
•edier. The {day, we may Ite sore, was wiiiien in 1594, «rliea Shakerpeare was tbirtf 
♦years old.' 

The Cowdej^-Clarkes come to the same conclusion, founded on Henslowe's diary, 
b 1594, Shakeqieare waa ■tidrty yean of age, in the very prime of Intellectaa] vigonr, 
■and we can well imagine this fine play to have been the product of his pen at that 
period of Ilia life. There is a strength of puipoce in it at a drama, a tone of experi- 
*enoe in h* views of men and Itfe^ a maaterly treaaae n t of duoader, and, withal, a 
•wealth of romance about its steqr, dwt mailc It for a compaction on Us anival «t 

* manly natority.' 
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Dbuus« on the faith of Henslowe's diary and the iniution in Wify BtguUed^ and 
•n fbe endence of style and versification, sets it down io 1594. 

Dycs, in his Third Edition, thinks that it mqr have been tome jeaa on the sta|e 
before Mercs mentioned it, and that Ualooe% MippOMHon about HCBllofiic'a * VenofOB 



It b a Ihfle oBcertafai whedier ornot fbe CuutiNDOir Ediion aoeeiit the item in 

Henslowe's diary as referTing to Tkt Merchant of Veniet. They express a judicious 
doubt as to its identity with the ' Venesyon conxxley,' and yet they speak of 'its fiist 
pRtdoction in 1594' as though it were an established (act 
' The Venesyon comodey,' they say, ' may be Shakespean's Mtrehont. Bnt consider^ 

< ing that the dramatists of that time were fond of laying their scenes in It;^]y, this i-U-n- 
' tiiication is very uncertain. There are, however, in the play itself, indications which 
' wcold lead ns to luppoae that Us first oompoaition was earlier than 1598, tncfa as the 

' many classical allusions, the frequent rhymes, and occasional doggerel verses. The 

* *' iboliiig " of Laoncelot, too, has a strong resemblance to that of his almost namesake 
*{n The 7\bo GemUmtn of Vtrma. On the other hand, the kfUness of thought and 
'expression, the grace and freedom of the versification in genetal, point to a later time, 

* and would lead us rather to cla55 this play with Twflfth Night, As Yoi* Likt It, and 

* Muck Ado About Nothing, than with the earUer plays, Lme's Labtitr's Lost and Tht 

* 7lw Gmt lt mm of Veromt. On the whole, we incKne to tUnk tlial the play was in 
'great }iarf rewritten l>etwecn the tiii.e i f its fir>it production in 1594 and its publication 

* in 1600. The slight discrepancies may be due to this cause, particularly tiiat in ' £I» 
B» ISA See Honter*! notc^ a^ Ar.] 

HuDfiOM iodines to 1598^ the date of Viatat* aUwIon. 'How long before that 
'time,' he urges, 'the play was written we have no means of knowing; but, judging 
' from the style, we cannot well assign the writing to a much earlier date.' As U> 
Hendowc's Vim^rom tomodty, Hodaon is *by no meant eertain that it lefen to Slwke' 
'spcare's play; while the workmanship here shows such maturity and variety of power 

< u argue against that supposaL It evinces, in a considerable degree, the easy, unlabour* 
*ing freedom of con sd oB s mastery ; the penont beinf an cntibdjr under the antWa 
*COalloI, and subdued to his hand, that he seenu to let them Mt and talk just as they 
'have a mind to. Therewithal, the style throughout is so even and sustained; the word 
' and character are so fitted to each other ; the laws of dramatic proportion are so well 
'observed; and the work is so free from any jaxiiitg or fidling oat from the doe conne 

< and order of nrt ; xs to justify the belief that the whok was wiiiteB in the same stage 
' of intellectual growth and furnishing.' 

On die other hand, ROLn rdies on Hentlowe't diaiy, and fldnkt 'there it good 
'reason to believe that the play was written and acted aS early as 1594.' 

In Fleav's first published li-t {.Vnv Shaksfiere Soa'ffv's TVanr, Scries T, p. 10) of 
the Succession of Shakespeare s plays founded on metrical grounds, the date assigned 
to the Mtnkani ofVoma it 1597. But in hit Skai ap t un Maimat{f. 34}, he mf 
!hat he prefers 1506. ' Malone," he there savs, ' identifies this j-lay with T^^ Vmftyon 

* comtdy acted at the Rose in 1 594. But Shakespeare's plays were not at any time 
'acted then.' Yet Fleay himself says, p. 83, that the Lord danbakin^ men acted 
at the Rom in 1594s aitd Shakespeare belonged to that Compaagr, and it acted hit 
plays. Moreover, I cannot find that Malone says that the 'Venesyon comodey' was 
acted at the Rose ; his conjecture merely is atiixcd to Hensk>we's item, and there, as 
we htife teen above^ Hendowe expiciiljf ftetes Ant die peifoniinncei wen *at New* 
Ingloo,' where the Lord Chemlwriatn't men were playing with the Lord Admiral't 



comodey ' is not improbable. 
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men. I ma afnid that neaj has given hardly enoo^ weight to these fkcts, or else 
tint ttem li m oversight in Idi ttrtanmt, on p. 8a, diat die Lend CbMBbedalB'k omb 
•aed at the Rose. 

However, in his Hitt. of the Life and Work of Shakespeare, 1886, Flcay returns 
to his former date, 1597. ' Eariy in this year,' he says, p. 30, ■ was almost certainly '^i 
'pndtKcd 3^AArclM/f^f%Mft«,lbwidedoDuoldi^ ( 
*Hu Jew of Veniee, written c. 1592, and acted in 1594 by the Admiral's men, but not 

* now extant.' Again on p. 197 : * The Merchant 0/ yenue, or Jew 0/ Vemee, wai no 
*AatkkkimMk tm eAAfliKfCilSbeA f%t/^ ItsaemfiaB 

'the title of the Gi.Tmr\n version of this play that the Jew's name was Joseph. The 
' name Fanconbridge in 1, ii (where Portia's suitors are enumerated, compare Tw Gem- 
'Hitmen, I, ii) points lo A dite foon after John ; and the "meny devil" of II, iii, 3^ 
' a phrase never elsewkcn ONd in Shakespeare, indicate* contemporaneity vrith The 

* Merry Devil of Edmonton, produced in the winter of 1596. Again, the manifest 
' imitations of this play in Wily Beguiled, which I show elsewhere to date in the sum- 
' mer of 1597, ghre a poaterior Hadt, wUdt noat be dedrive. This play has no sign 

' whatever of having been altered; the Clarendon Press guesses, founded on the dis- 
'crepancy of the number of suitors (iv for vi) arc as worthless as Mr iiales's proof, 
'refemd to by Mr HalUwdl {Om^t, p. 251) of tlie dale of Wily Beguiled. The 
'conclusive evidence of imitation in tfeil play is the ronjanction of (he In such a 
• " night " lines with the " My money, my daughter " iterations of Gripe.' I thir.k that 
there is another indication of alteration besides the ' Clarendon Press guesses.' See 
feet, in •Souiee of the Ykh{ pb jai. 

It is to be regretted that Fleay d >M not give his authority for the assertion that Dck- 
leer's play of they«w of Venict, which was vfA entered on the Statiemeri RegiOen 
votO I6S3, waa wiittai aboot 1)91^ or, be aayt on p. 310^ *«boat 1991 .' That die 
cnmedy of fosephtu, a Jew of Venice, twice played by the English Comedians in Dres- 
den in 1626, might poaaiblj be a version of Dekkec'sy<w etf Vettice was lint suggealed 
by Cohn (Shaiespemr* ht Ci t n u my , p. cxviii) ; but the aaeeitioa that it is the founda* 
tkn of the Merckexnt of Veniee, and that it w^ written in 1591 or 1592, is Fleay's own 
surmise. It is also to be regretted that Flcay does not cite the pamllcl passages in 
Dekker's Jew and Shakespeare's Merchemt in pioof that one was founded on the 
Other. I believe^ banraver, not en enthentte fine ef Dddcci'e Jim hea enrfived. 
Fleay's conjecture must therefore stand on its own merits. At present, a.s far as the 
Date of the Compoaitioa of the Merthamt of Ve$uee is concerned, nothing further need 
be nid about the ideati^ of Dekkef^ Jew taA the GcfBan Jmdvim Yemedig. The 
latter deserves notice When «• canift to oooBder the teaee of tte Tlo^ end «iD be 
there treated in full. , 

In enumerating the Internal "^moXn mention should not be omitted of Lkk's theory 
that a close connection exists between the data «f die 4ArvAenif 4^ ftefo end fk 
of Dr Lopez, who was hanged at Tyburn in May, 1594. The parallelism is certainly 
striking in some particolacs, but the date. May, is very, very close to ' 25 agnste,' if we 
are to bdleve diet die * Veneafon eoBMdey ' end the ilftirwiaMr ^ 

which Lee assumes. Sec post, 'The Jews in Enc^Iand.' 

In dianming the Date of the Composition of OtktUo, the Accounts of the Revels at 
Cooit in 1604 woe of impaitance. The cmiona Ualaqr of ttat forgery of what Help 

liweU-Phillipps believes to be a genuine recofd was given at length in Othello, pp. 547- 

357, and need not be repented here ; where, whether forced or not, the date 1604 can 
have no bearing on the Date of the Composition of the Merehant of Venice. However, 
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merely as a matter of curiosity, it may he noted that in the forged pp. 204, 205 cf the 
Extracts from the Account of the Revels at Court, published by the Shakespeare Society, 
1842, occur the following entries : 



According to a list of the Order of Succession, founded on the * Numbers of J -ight 
and Weak Endings in the Several Plays,' by Prof. Ingram {New Shakspere Soc. 
^rans., Series I, p. 450), Thf Merchant of Venice stands ninth. 

To recapitulate : 

The Date of Composition of the Merchant of Venice is assigned by Malone, 

Staunton, Grant White, CowDEN-Ci-ARKE, Deuus, RoLFE, Lee, to . 1594 

By Halliwell to ' before ' ; by Furnivall • about ' 1596 

By Chalmers, Drake, Skottowe, Fleay 1597 

By Steevens, Bathurst, Hudson 1598 

By Knight to no precise date, but • very early.' 

By CoLUER, Dyce to ' some years before.' 1598 

Clark and Wright (i. e. Clarendon) think it 'w.-u rewritten between 1594 




[1606] 

On Shrousunday A play of the Marchant of Venis 



ShaxbenL 



Shaxl)enl. 



and 1600.' 
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It slightly seen thnf in this play there are two stories iritcrtwincd, ne Pound of 
Ftaht «r, M it is frequeatly styled, The Bond Story, and The Three OukUs; some 
cridci^ indeed, add « (hiid, that of Jessica, bat this, I think, is an ofosiefiacBient of 
analysis ; at all events, there are assuredly two, and each of them leadk itself so readily 

' to a symbolical interpretation, that it is not siirprising to find them, more or less dis- 
guised, widely scattered and ascending even into the early literature of many nations. 

' By die atoqr of TXr TXm GuAdl^ a fikiis aaonk enfoMca the monl of the deedtfiiW ^ 
ness of appearances and the temptations of the human soul, in the Gesta Romancrum, 
or we may find the Pound of Fttsk set focth in the MaJkibkirat« as inculcating the j 
beanty of self-sacrifice. 
The task, however, nofir before us is to discover, if we may, the shape fai wfaldk these 

materials lay to Shake«ipeare's hand; and in order to do this not orilv must our range 
be wide, but many a stray fragment mu^ be examined for possible tinger-marks, and 
many a dust-heap most be rifted. 

From the records which have come down to us it is to be infened that the audiences 
of Shakespeare's time constantly demanded novelty in the attract ions of the stape. I he 
playwrights were kept bu^, and must have worked at a rate of speed which, though 
pfftifijf noi widMMt il> yillttl in Oneee^ is« I tUnhi tpdte wdcnoini dmifr 
tists now-a days. Collier has made the computation, by means of ITcnslowe's diary 
that the audiences of that day required a new play, upon an average, every seven- 
teen or ei^iteen days, including Sundays. In addition to satisfying tins demand fin 
novdqr, it Allows as of course that the playwrights and poets had to keep touch with 
every gale and vary of the public, and this straggle for popularity, which meant daily 
bread, not unnaturally fomented intense rivalry between the different companies of 
aetoBS. Into tfds scrawMf Shahe^ieaie was vshcnd, k is general^ agreed, in 1591, 
and in it he coolinaed about twenty years, and wrote, in whole or in part, about foi^ 
plays — that is, <m an average for the whole period, one every six months. Thus driven i- 
by the necessity of speed on the one hand, and by anxi^ to catch the popular fancy 
ontlieodier, is ft any wonder distSbakespcaic new stopped to de^rise a |ilat? Wlut 
need was there that he should do so ? Tlie manager of the company had many an 
old play which, at one time or another, had been submi t te d to the test of public 
^>proval, and had been foond not lacking in qualities more or less draaaatiet or in 
points which had caught the fancy of the hour, even though it were by 00 graater 
charm than by the dismal repetition of the word 'Revenge!* To such plays, if 
selected for revision, a certain amount of popularity was thus assured in advance, 
and as far Ae plotr-Ae faeKSt skeleion saffieed Ibr Shakespeare. He knew that he 
could remodel it into fair proportions and relume it with life. Of all that goes to make 
np one of his dramas, the plot in itself, in its mere outlines, is of less impoitance than 
any other element in it Of course, in the nature of things, it is not to be supposed 
dMt after he had adeeled the old play to be njttvenated he either adhered to it closdy, 
or refused hints from other sources. Old ballads, books of travels, histories, the gossip 
of the day,— all were pat under contribution. As Emerson says : < Every master has 
•fcond hte maleriab collected, and his power Iqr in his sympathy with his people, and 
• in his love for the materials he wtoa^ in.' 

And we know the rcitdt. 



I can tind no trace cf any attempt to identify the source of the plot of this play earlier 
than that of WiUtTcm, whok in Mi 0ftim«<l£tim «» /fe 
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(p. I2]i, ed. 1762), says that, ' in all probabili^,' the stocy xA The Meschant of Venice 
•if Ibanded upon the ftOowing andent bdlad,' wMeb he 'net with in Mm. Atkmtl. 
* Oxoii. cod. impress. A. Wood.' Waiton did not give the whole ballad, but merely 
the first stanza and some of the concluding itaBzas. The whole of it was printed by 
Bishop Percy in Tkt Cmmtisseur for 16 May, 1754; this text be did not follow subae- 
qnemty, in his Raifma% 176J, vol. i, 191, bat tbcK piinled ftoin an andent bhek> 
letter copy in the Pcpys Collection. There is really no difference in the texts; the few 
variations here and there might readily have azisen from mexe transcription. Percy's 
leat, as in hit XtHques, is here given; it hat bean leprinled hf Ediloii nine frequently 
diantheotbari 

A meut Stng, sitmb^ tke tnulUe tfOaanrnm. m Jswn. «nl# imdb^ * « mmt- 

eAuft/ an hundred crottmts, would have a pound of his JUsht, ieemili hemMntlf^ 
kirn ai tkt Hmu ofpdnUd, To tkt hmt of Siaei and jftlkm. 



TMB FltST PAftT. 

IN Venlee loime net kng afoe 
A cruel Jew did dwell. 
Which lived all on ufurie 
As Italian writen tell. 

Gemutus called was the Jew, 
Wldeli never (hoi^t to dyc^ 

Nor never yet did any good 
To then in ftreets that lie. 

ifis life was Ulce n faamnr hon^ 

That liveth many a day, 
Yet never ooce doth any good. 
Until men will Mm (by. 

Or like a 61thy heap of dung, 

Hmt lyeth in a winaid 
Wbich never can do any good, 

TiUitbeifncadabRMd. 

So fiHes It irith the ufurer. 

He cannot flecp in reft, 
For feare the thiefe will him purfue 
To ptncke him from Ms ndt 

His heart doth thinke on many a wile, 

How to deodfe the poote ; 
His mouth is atasoft M of nHWlu^ 

Yet AUl he gepes ibr noR. 

Ifis wife nnft lend n (hilling 

For every wceke a penny. 
Yet bring a pledge, that is double worth. 
If that you iriD have any. 
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And fee, likewire, yon keqie ftsu day, ' . 

Or elfe you loofe H «n : 
TUi WW the Uving of the wife, 

HtromrfhediditcdL 

Within that citie dwelt that time 

A mar(.hant of t;Teat fame, 
Which being diftreffed in his need, 

Unto Gemutns cane: 

DeJiring bim to ftand his fiiend 

For twelve month and a day. 
To lend to him an hundred ClOWtiet; 
And he for it would pay 

WhatToever he would demand of liim. 
And pledges be fliould have. 

No (quoth the Jew with flearing looikea) 
Sir, aike what you will have. 

No i>enny for the loane of it 
For one ycare you fljall pay ; 

Yea may doe aie ai goode « tttcneb 
Befioce nqr dying day. 

But we will have a meny JeaA 

For to be talked long ; 
Vott (hall make me a bond, quoili he. 

That fludl be huge and (bong I 

And thii OiaU be the ffgdeyturv; 
Of your owne de0ie a pound. 

If you acTee, make you the bond, 
And hfix- i:, a hundred crownes. 

With right good will ! the marchant fiiyet 

And fe the bond was made. 
When twelve month and a day diew on 

That backe it flKNiM be pay^. 

The maithanf a flilps were allatrea. 

And monev came not in ; 
Which way to take, or what to doe 
To thinke he doth begin: 

And to Genmttti flndt he coma 

With cap and bended knee. 
And layde to him, Of curtefie 
I pray you bcare with mcc. 

My day is come, and I have not 

The money Ibr to pay t 
And little good the forfeytme 

Will doe you, I dare fay. 
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With all my heart, Gernutus Ciyd, 

Conunaund it to your miade : 
In thinge* of bigger waight then iliia 

Yon flull me ready finde. 

HegpetUsway; tliedqroneei«ft 

Gernutus doth not (lacke 
To get a fcrgiant prefently ; 
And dapt him on the backe : 

And layd him into prifon Arong, 

And facd his bond wttball; 
And when the judgement day was oonM| 

For judgaBent he did call. 

The marchartts friends came thither f«ft. 

With many a weeping eye. 
For other meencs they could not find, 

Bnt he thit dqr nmft dye. 

Thb Second Part. 
Of Oe Jtm irmOht fmbtg foorth tke merd/uifujff of the Judgi tawardt tke 
MmnAairi, TV tune of Blaekt and ydtm. 

Some offered fur lit'; hundred CfOWnes 

Five hundred for to pay ; 
And fane a tboufiuid, two or three, 
YetffiUhediddenay. 

And at die left ten (houfimd aroimes 

They offered him to favc, 
Gernutus fayd, I will no gpld. 
My forfeite I will have. 

A pound of flcflie is my demand. 

And that fhaO be ny hui^ 
Then fayd the judge. Yet my good ftieod* 

Let me of you defire 

To take the flefTi frnm fnch aptoee^ ' 

At yet you let him live ; 
Do fb^ and Jo! an handled crowaee 

To thee here wiQ I g^ve. 

No: no: quoth he^ no: judgement here t 

For this it fhall be tride, 
For I will have my pound of fleihe 

From under his right fide. ^ 

It grieved all the companie 

His cnidtie to fee 
For neither friend nor foe conld hdpe 

But he muft fpgyled bee. 
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The bloudie Jew now ready it 

With w heltcil blade in hand, ^ 
To fpoyle the bloud of innocCOtt 
By forfeit of his bond. 

And u he ww about to ftnkc 

III bin the dcadlf Uow : 
Suy (qnolh (be jut^) tliy cndtiet 

I dMiie fliee lo do fe. 

Sith needs thou wilt thy forfeit haiM^ 

Which is of flefh a pound : 
See that you (bed no drop of bloud, ^ 

Nor yet the naa oonfomid. 

For if tboa doe, like nnideKr, 

Thou here (hah hanged be : 
Like« ife of flcfli fee that thou cut 
No more than longes to thee ; 

For if thou take either more or kilie 

To the value of a mite, 
Thon fluU be banged prefeudy 

As it both kw and right. 

Geiuului DOW wut fianddce mad. 

And wotcs not what to fay ; 
Quoth he at lad, Ten thoufand crow net, 
I will that he (hall pay ; 

And fo I graunt to fet him free. 

The judge doth Mf wei o mako; 
Voa fliall not liave a pem^ gifon; 

Yoor fiwfeytore now take. 

At the laft he dnth dcmaund 

liut for to have his owne. 
No, quoth the judge, doe as you lift 

Tbj jodgeoMBl (ball be lliowiie. 

Ehhcr take yoor poond of fle(h, quoth he. 
Or cancell me jrour bond* 

O cruel judge, then quoth the Jew, 
That doth againfl me ftand ! 

And fo with griping grieved mind 

He btddeth them (aie-weU, 
'ThcD* aU the people pnqn'd the X^oid, 

Thtt ever this beard tell. 

Good people, that do heare this Ibn^ 

For trueth I dare well fay, 
That many a wretch as ill as hee 

Doth Uve now at Ibis day: 
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Tlut fcekclh notliing hut the f^oyk 

Of many a wealthcy man. 
And for to trap the innocent 

DeviCetk what tbejf can. 

From whome the Lord deliver me, ") 

And every Chrinian too, 
And fend to them like fcntcnce eke 
That tneuietli lb to do. 

' It maj be objected,' says Watton, ' that this ballad may have been vrhttcn aitei, 
< Mid copied fimSliilMqieafe't play. Bat if that had been tlie cwe^ it b moit Ukeljr 

•that the author would have prescn'cd Shakespeare's natrc of Shylock for the Jew; 

* and nothing is mace likelj than that Shakespeare in copying from this ballad, should 
V *altar ihe name fiom Genmtns to one noie Jewish ; and by altoatioa of tbe name 

* his imiladon was the better disguised. Another argument is, that the ballad has the 
'air of a narrative written before Shakespeare's play; I mean that if it had been 

* written after the play, it would have been much more full and circumstantial. At 
' present, it has too much the nakedness of an original. Besides, the fint atana 

, * informs us that the stoiy was taken ftom some Italian novel. Thus much, therefore, 

* is certain, that is, that Shakespeare either copied fraim that Italian novel, or from this 
^ • ballad. Now we have no translation, I praume^ of auch a novel into English ; if 

*fb«n It be gnnted, that Shakespeate genenlfy took Ua Italian atoiiea fimn dtdr Eaf> 
■ lish translations, and that the arguments above concerning the ]irior anllqai^ of this 
' ballad are true, it will follow that Shakespeare copied from this ballad.' 

It is strange that Waiton did not aee that theie waa another sonice fiom irhidi 
Shiil t.'sj 'care could have diawn his plot, fivlw gpcs on to refer to an extract from Goa- 
son's Schoote of Abuse, apparently quite unconscious of its iin|v>rtant l>c-irinjj on the 
question, which critics since his lime, and foUuwing his lead, have found in it. This 
extract will be dniy set forth finthcr on. 

As I have said, liishoji Percy rei^irinted the whole of this ballad, of which Wartnn 
had given but a few stanzas, in Tht C^ntuitseur for May i6, 1754; at least it is to be 
iaftniad that anonymous contiiliatar was ffishop Percy ; in die nmadn on Ae lid« 
lad in his JttSfmes, Bishop Percy repeated subsUntially the aigpmkenls in 7X# Cwm m m - 
teur, which lie would not have done had they not been his own. 

It seems to be pretty generally conceded, and for the reasons adduced by Warton, 
that Gcrmttna preceded Shykdc; and DvcB and the Claumdom Emroits go so iar 
as to say that perhaps Shake>>{K-are derived some hints from the ballad, — which I think 
doubtful. The points wherein there is an agreement, such as whetting the knife, &c., 
tfc commonplace enough, and were probably found in the original story or play which 
waa the oonunon tonrce of both ballad and comedy. KmoHT agveea with Warton 

that Gcmufu'i preceded ShylrK:k, but not because it would otherwise have been ' more 
'all and circumstantial,' and points in proof of this to Jordan's BtUUtd (see Appendix, 
post), which waa nnqoestionably written afltr the pl^, in 1664, and yet is anich Im 
fiill and circumstanti.al than the old ballad of Gtmutm. But it is in the omission of 
Portia from the old ballad that Knight finds the strongest confirmation that Gemutm 
preceded the comedy. IIaluweu., on the other hand, inclines tu the belief that the 
comedy preceded the ballad, no copiy of whidi, be says, *of the time of Shakespeare 

* is known to exist; but as it was the common practice to continue the rcpulilication 
<of such pieces during several generations, it is possible, notwithstanding the epithet 
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' new in the title to one copy of it, that it may be a re)irint of a composition Vjcloiiyiiij:; 
' to the Elizabethan era. The simplicity of the ballad stor)', however, is no proof of 

* it* antiquity ; for several writen of the 17th Ceotuty were accustomed to adopt the 

* memt outline incidents of a novel or |iky»UMl oomtnct with them, often with altered 
' names, those doggerel songs which were so popular amongst the lower cla5.ses up to a 
' comparatively recent period. On the whole, unless some evidence could be adduced 
'of the exiitmce of the haUad of (rmMMAitt in the itithCei^ the prabebility teenti 

< in favour of its having been constructed either on Shakespeare's play, or on the moee 
'ancient drama of the Jew, mentioned by (k>sson. The incident of the Jew whetting 

* his knife is one very likely to have been remembered by a writer who was forming a 
•ballad fiom his leoollectioos of the perioniuuiee «f the comedy; and it is the only 

* irtty remark nble coinridpnrc to be traced in the two piroductions. It may, hnwtvcr, 
*I>ewofth mentioning that the Jew, in the ballad, grants the loan without pecuniary 
•interest, and speaks of the bond as a ••meirie jest." The name Genratns might 
•eidicr Iiavebeen borrowed froni the older play, or liave been suggested by that of a 
•personage introduced in the comedy of llie Three Ladies of London^ 1 584, where a . 
' Jew, of a very different character from Shylock, is introduced, whose name is Geron- 
'toB. The writer of the ballad, indeed, pnifissMS to derive Ms tale finm an Italian 

' source ; but little reliance can be placed upon a statement of this kind in a compo* 
' sitioQ belonging to a class in which deceptive assertions of origin and antiquity an 

* of continual occtuxence.' 

Thete is one expression in the baOad which seeme to ne t» Indicate the antiquity 
either of the ballad itself or of the source whence it was derived, and that is where 
' tlie wife ' calls her usurious means of living ' her cow.' Hunter (i, 306) says tliat the 
appUcalion of thi word is not peenBar to this balkd, bat dot a salt-pit, in the salt dis> 
tricts, in the rdgn of Hemy the Second, was known by the name VttM. Still, from 
internal evidence and after what has been said at.iove, I think we may dismiss all 
thoughts that this ballad, whatever its date, in any wise contributed to the Merckant 

Before we leave the region of Ballads, it is proper to nentiQii anoliier whose cbimi 
are put forward by Hi;ntkk (i, 301), as follows : 

' It has occtured to no one to observe that, besides the ballad of Gtrmiimt we liave 
•in tlie popular literature of England another ballad containing incidents wliich bear a 

* close resemblance to the i>art of (his play which relates to the bond, as it contains also 
' other incidents which are very Like the port of CymMint which relates to Postbumus, 

* ladumov and Imogen. TUs ballad oontinned to be occasionally printed, even till 

< within the |ainnt o nt U iy . The copy which I possess is entitled The Northern 

* Lt^rd. The verse is exceedingly low and groveling, but the ston,' !«; fid! of n)mantic 
' incidents. This ballad is little, if at ail, known within the range of Shakespearian 

* criticism, SO that an abstract of it may be accqitable. Of its age I can pRmoanee no 
opinion which would be of any vnlnc ; but it apj^ears to me not of modem date, that 

* is, there are expressions which seem to belong to the earlier ages of the existing 

* ballad-poetry, and tint die inddoits are too immeroos, and of loo romantic a cast, to 

* allow of its being considered a modem invention. 

* A certain Irrd has two daughters, the one " br^wn," the other " fair." A knight 
' who presents hun.self to the father as a suitor is infonned that with the brown he 
•will gWe as a portion her we^(ht in gold, and that he expects to receive tier weight 
*in gold from the person to whom he gives the fairer daughter. The knight, of 

* couise, selects the beaiity, and to raise the money has recourse to a Jew usurer, who 
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* supplies him with it, taking his bond for the repayment at a Certain day, and in de* 

* fault he is to lose several ounces of his flesh. They marry ; in due time a son is lx>m, 

* and time also brii^ round the day when the money is to be repaid, or the iurleit taken. 
'The knight, at the time of repayment drew near, is not prepucd with the money, and 
' the lady urges ujxin him, as the tmly resource, that they should fly beyond sea. They 
' go to Germany, where the Emperor, having learned the curcumstances under which 
' they had come into liis dominions, built for them a " court," and showed them great 
•leqiect, and the lather beeanae they canw from Britain, **That tdeit land of fame." ' 

• Here they lived fi>r sr>tne time in great felicity, till a " Dutcli lord," who was in the 

* Emperor's court, wajjered with tlie knight a ton of gold that he would *' enjoy his lady 

* "gay," and that he would produce a diamond ring from her finger in jiroof. The 

* Dmeh lord haa reeoime to «diat it tibe ap pwyed ftretagem on eneh ocwrioM; he 

* bribes a waiting-maid of the latly, \v1;o ^^tt-als the rinj; and gives it to him. When 
'the English Imiglit tees the ring in the stranger's possession he almost swoons; and 
*thcl^ m aalBta of diitiictioa, ffiea to hu lioase, and, meeting the lady, wlu> had comt 

to die gite to wdoome him, he Uuons her at once headlong^ into the moaL 

'So cnid n murder shocks everyone, and the knii^ht is 1ir'v,iL;ht to tri.i!, convictc!, 
*and sentenced to death. While he is awaiting the execution of his sentence, titere 
'nddenly appean in the Enqperoi'a court another English knight atlved in green, who 

* easily previkils upon the Empenr to grant a second hearing of the case. Attinskcar* 
' in^ the maid is brought to make confession of her piilt, and the court become struck 

* with the possibiU^ that the crime of murder may not liave been conunitted, as the 

* evidence went no (hrther than to profe that the lady was thrown into the moat The 

* life of the knight is thus saved, and be claims and lece w ei firom the Dutch lord the 
*ton of gold which he had ju.^tly won. 

' His mind bent on revenge, the Dutch lord sends infoniution to the Jew where his 

* debtor was living. The exasperated Jew fantantly repairs to the Emperor, and daum 
«io Ids court, not the money due him, but the penal^ of the ImmmI. iVMle this claim 
' is under consideration, the green knight «gaan appears; mean a* the vene is, 'k short 
' specimen need not be withheld : 



•Said the noble knipbt in CT-een, 

• " Sir, may not your articles be seen ?" 

Yea, that ih^ may,*' leplied the J^, 
*** And I resolve to have my dne." 

* Lo, then, the knight began to read : 
' At length he said, " I find, indeed, 

* " Nothing but tlci.h you are to have :" 

' Answers the Jew, ^That's all I cravcw** 

* The poor distressed kn^bt was bronchtt 

* The bloody-minded Jew, he thought 
' That day to be revenged on him, 

« .And (Kirt his flesh from limb to limb. 



* 1 he knight in green said, " Mr Jew, 

* •'There's notlung else bat flesh your due , 

• " Then see no drop of blood you shed, 

• *• For if you do, off goes your head " * 



' The Jew hereupon acts as Shylock in the play. 
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' Tlic fnthcr now appears. The report has reached him that his dattghtcr lia'< been 

< drovvDcd by her husband. He brings with him " many brave hoKes," one of which 

• is purchased of hiin imiiiediately by the green knight. The father is dnnanMS for 

• justice, insisting that his child must have been murdered, and finally the knight is 
•brought out to execution on his former sentence. At this juncture the knight in 
' green again appears with the steed which he bad purdiased, and, to the surprise of 

< erety one, iMt moit of dl of tbe ftdior, he nun Mi nroid duoogh the body of the 
' noble animal, and lays it deail upon the place. The father expressing his astonish- 
■ meat at such an act, the knight in green argues with him that, «s he had purchased 
•dw hon^ he turely might do «idi it wiial lie pleased ; and tfien presses bone upon 
*hin fliit be^ having sold his daughter, (he purchaser had an equally entue pn>p>i^ 

• torship in her. Now comes the denouement. The green knight retires, and re- 
' appears in splendid female habiliments, when the father and husband recognize the 

< lady who had been supposed to be dRnrned, and (be Empeior "pradauns a oidvenal 

joy." 

'Whether it may ultimately turn out that this ballad is earlier than the date of 

• this play as an English ballad, and as it is evidently in some way connected with 
' two «f Sbakespeaie's pbys, and has hitherto lemained unnoficed, or at least not 

' publicly noticed, cither by the commentators on Shakcsjiearc or the collectors 
•of the ballad poetry of England, the precedii^ notice of it will not be thought 
'misplaced.* 

To return once more to Bishop Fercy. Uis note in the Rdifuei (voL i, p. 189^ 
1765) is as fullows: 

<In the Z$fr if Stxhu K trandated frtm the haMam ^Gr^. LtH, ly ike 

' Rev. Mr. Famrworth [p. 401, ed. 1779], is a remarkable passage to the following 
' effect : It was reported in Rome that Drake had taken and plundered St. Domingo 
'in Hispaniola, arid cairied off an immense booty. TUs account came in a private 

• letter to Paul Seochi, a very considerable merchant in the city, who had large COO' 
•cems in those part's, which he had insured. l']>on receiving this news, he sent for 

• the insurer, Sampson Ceneda, a Jew, and acquainted him with it. The Jew, whose 

• hrtCRSt It was to have sncb a report thought ftbe, gave many reasons wlqr it eonU 
' not possibly be true, and, at last, worked himself into such a passion, that he said, 

\ * " I'll lay you a pound of my flesh it is a lye." Such sort of wagers, it is well known, 
' are often proposed by people of strong passions, to convince others that are incredu- 

• loui or obatiiiate. Mod^ is noie eonunon than to say, "FU by my fife on it;** 
' " I'll forfeit my right hand, if it is not true," &c. Secclii, who was of a fiery, hot 
' temi^r, replied, " If you hke it, I'll lay you a thousand crowns against a pound ot 
' " your flesh, that it is true.** The Jew aooepled the wager, and articles were imme* 

< diately executed betwixt them, the substaticc of which was, That if Secchi won, he 
' should himself cut the flesh, with a sharp knife, from whatever part of the Jew's 

• body he pleased. Unfortunately fur the Jew, the truth of the account was soon 
'coofinned; and (he Jew was ahnost diKraded when be was informed (hat SeeeU 
•liad solemnly sworn he would compel him to the exact performance of his contract, 

• and was determined to cut a pound of flesh from that part of his body which it is 
*not necessary to mention. A report of this transaction was brought to the Pope, 
■who sent for the parties, and being informed of the whole aflair, said, * When con* 
•••tracts are made, if is just they should be fulfilled, as we intend this shall. Take a 

• " knife, therefore. Secchi, and cut a pound of flesh from any part you please of the 
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• "Jew's Wc would advise you, however, to be very careful; for if you cut but 
' " a couple, or a giain, laore or less than your due, you shall certainly be hanged ; go, 

• •find diitlMraladl«,udaiNorof walcStMid let it be done in oar pRsenoe." 

• TbeiMKiluilt, It theM voids, began totrembte like an leaf, and throwing him* 
•self at his Holincss's feet, with tears in his eyes, protested, " It was far from his 
' " thoughts to insist upon the performance of the contract." And being asked by the 

• Fbpe wfasl he '*fn*ft'T^M, answered, ** Nothing, holy father, but your benedictioa, and 
* " that the articles au^ be torn in pieces/* Then, turning to the Jew, he asked him, 
•"What he had to say, and whether he was content?" The Jew answered, *• He 

• •< thought himself extremely happy to come off at so easy a rate, and that he was per- 
««'fiBClljre(NitenL'* «• Sot we are not content," replied Sixtus, •* nor is there saffieieBt 
'"Ulisfadion made to our laws; we desire to Imow wlut anlboiityyou have to 
•"such waf^ers? The subjects of princes are the property of the state, and have no 

^ ' " right to dispose of their bodies, nor any part of them, without the express consent 
« "of thdr sov er e i gns.** They were both immedi e tely sent to prison, and tiie gomnor 

• ordered to proceed against them with the utmost tetcrity of the law, that olhen 
' might be deterred, hy their example, from laying any more such wagers. The CJov- 
' emor, thinking to please Sixtus, and willing to know what sort of puni&hment he had 
«a mind shodd be inffided opon them, leid, Withoot doubt, they had been guilty of 

a very great crime, and he thought thejrdnssned each of them to be fined 1000 
•"crowns " " To be fined, each of them, lOOO crowns!" answered Sixtus " Do you 
' " think that sufficient ? What ! shall any of our subjects presume to dispose of liis 

• MjiCe without our petnissioo 7 Is It not evident that the Jew has aetadly sold his 
' " life, by consendng to have a pound of flesh cut from his body ? Is not this a direct 
•"suicide? And is it not likewise tnic that the merchant is puilty of downripht, pre- 
• " meditated murder, in nmking a contract with the other, that he knew must be tiie 
'"ooearionof his deadt if he bsisted open its being i«foraied,asitisaudhedid? 
• " Shall two such villains be excused tat a simple fine?" The Governor all^ng^ 

• " That Secchi protested he had not the lexst desifni of insisting upon the penormance 

• " of the contract, and that the Jew did not at all imagine he would when be laid the 
***wager," Sixtus rsfilied, "These protestations ware ouljr made out of fear of pun* 
'"ishment, and because they were in our presence, and therefore no rc;;ard ought to 

• " be had to them ; let them both be hanged ; do you pass that sentence on them, and 
* " we shall take care of the resL" In a word, they were both condemned to death, to 
•the great temr and anHwemeat of e ve iybcid y, though no one dust open his month, oe 

• call it an uniust sentence. As Secchi was of a ven,- trnod family, havinj; many great 

• friends and relations, and the Jew one of the most leading men of the synagogue^ 

• they both had r e cour s e to petitions; strong applicatkni was made to Gsidinil Moni> 
*ta]to^totnlercede with his Holiness, at least to spare their lives. Sixtus, who did not 

• really design to put them to death, but to deter others from such practices, at last con- 

• sente<i to change the sentence into that of the galleys, with Ubeity to buy off that too 
< by paying eadk of Actt 9000 cnnrns, to be applied to the ttse of dm hosptal (whidi 

• he had lately founded), before they were released.' 

I have here given a much fuller extract firom Leti than b given by FerqTt who thns 
continues in reference to Famewotth's translation : 

< The Editor of that book is of opimoa. That the scene between Shylodc and Anto> 
*nio is taken from this incident. But Mr Walton has, with more probabiliqr, r efened it 
/ 'to the [ballad of Cs'rnutus'\, which would seem tO have taken its rise from some such 
' story. After all, we should be glad to know what authority I«ti, who wrote in the 
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•time of Charles II, had for the foregoing fact, or, at least, for connecting it with the 

* taking of St. Domingo by Drake ; for thi& expedition did not happen till 1585, and it 
*teveiy ceitainllMtaplayof the ySw was ncniioiied bjr Genoa in 1579.' 

As far as this story of Sccchi and Ceneda is concerned, no one, I think, who has 
read tlial very entertaining farrago of improbable go&sip which Leti wrote as a Life 
of Pope Sixtus y, will consider it as veracious history, or as any othei lltaa one of those 
pleaifaiglittkitarie»wiaiidikbl^%lileiiedhb pages. Dovcseonaidenit'aineve 
'fabrication, grafted on one of those that Leti had met with on the same subject ;' and 
Halliwell echoes the same opinion, adding that, ' Leti refers the narrative to the 
'time of Eliiabeth, but it was neither frntten nor printed till some time after the death 
•of Shakcspean.' 

To Capelu belongs tiie credit of having discovered a story whose main features so 
strongly resemble the stoiy of Hie Bood that it has been widely accepted as the basis 
of Shakespeare's fitaf. •Tbmjm tf Vmket* aajrs Gqsdl (vol. i, p. 63), *was a sloiy 

•exceedingly well known in Shakcs;^e:^rc's time; celebrated in bnllads : and taken 
'(perhaps) originally from an Italian book, intitl'd — "II i'ecoronc:" the author of 
'wMch eaUs htoselfr— &r GuivammPhreiitmo; and writ his book, as he tells yoa 
•in some htunorous verKs at the bepiuiing of it, in 137^^ three yean after the death 
' of Boccace : it is divided into giamata'j, and the story we are s[>eaking of, is in the 
'first novel of the giomata fttarta; Edit. 1565, octavo, tn yinejia. This novel 

• ShsJtespeaie certainly read; either in the original, or (whieh I rather think) in some 
' translation that is nut now to be met with, and ftmn'd his play upon it. It was traaa- 
'lated anew, and niacie publick in I755,in a small octavo jximphlet, printed for Af. 

* Coeftr : and at the end of it, a novel of Boccace (the tirst of day the tenth) which, 
*as the tmulatar rightly judges, might possibly prodooe the scene of (he eadoel^ sub> 
' stitnted by the Foet in plsce of one in the other novd, that was not pnper fixr the 

• stage.' 

Although we of these latter days do not agree with the earlier Editors in our esti- 
mate of Shakespeare's learning, and cannot think with Sleevens that if Shakespeare 

was indebted to an Italian novelist, .'it must have been through the medium of a trans- 
lation,' vet there is no difficulty in supposing that a translation of // Picortmt existed 
and wa& widely read, albeit no single copy has survived. Apparently, England was 
' flooded at that thne with tnmslatkwis of Itslkn stoiks, if we may jadge by the hot 
indignation which their popohuti^ and profusion excited in the bre.ist of adanirsMe 
Roger Ascham, who, in his Sfholrmasti-r, 1570. inveighs most l-itterly a;;ainst the 
introduction intu England of * the Religion, the learning, the policie, liic experience, 
the manen of /telEr,' and then coalimies (p. 78, ed. Arber) : «These be Ae indiaate* 
mentes of Circes, brought out of ItoUtf to mane men's mancrs in England ; much, by 
example of ill life, 1 ut more by preceptcs of fondc lofikc*, of late translated out of 
Italian into Kngli&h, sold in euery shop in London, commended by honest titles the 
soner to comipt honest maners; dedicated oocr boMlie to vertooos and honomable 
personages, the easielicr to begile simple and innocent witter.' Again (on p. 81), 
•There be moe of these vngratious bookes set out in Printe within these fewe 
monethes, than haue bene sene in England many score ycare before.' 

We need have no ooopunctioa, therefore, in supposing that 9iakespeare was famil> 
iar with Ser Giovanni in English. The first translation, however, which is known to 
as is that referred to by Capell, and of which Dr Johnson, in his Edition, gives the 
following epitome, which, with some few changes, I much prefer to the original literal 
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tauMlation, which they who Its: can find in Collier^ ^taki^tmn ZfVr»i7,vaLit p. 65» 
Ac, or in Uailitt's repdnt of tlie Mme: 

Tbew Sved at Floience a merehanl; whose nana «aa Bindo. He was ridi and 
had duee aODS. Being near his end, be caUed tat die two ddei^ and left them heirs ; 

to the )-ounf;est he left nothing. This yotingest, whose name wa> Giannctto, went to 
his father and said : What has my Father doiM ? The father repiieii, Dear Giannett^ 
tlien is none to whom I wish brtter than to jim. Go to Venice to toot godfitthcr, 
whose name is Ansaldo ; he has no child, and has wrote to me often to send yoo 
thither to him. He is the richest merchant amongst the Christians ; if you behave 
well, you will certainly be a nch man. The son answered, I am ready lu do whatever 
mjr dear father shall ooaunand; open which he gave him his benedic t ion, and in a few 
days died. 

Giannetto went to .\n!».iIdo, and prescnte'i the letter given by his father before his 
death. Ao&aldo reading die letter, cried out. My dearest godson is welcome to mj 
anns. He dien asked news of his fitther. Giannelto replied. He is dead. I am ' 
much grieved, replied Ansaldo, to hear of the death of Hindo; but the joy I feel in 
seeing you mitigates my sorrow. He conducted him to his house, and gave onk'r> to 
liis servants that Giannctto should be obeyed, and served with more attention than had 
been paid to himsdf. He then delivered him die kqrs of his ready monqr; and told 
him. Son, spend this money, keep a table, and make yourself known ; remember that 
the more you gain the good-will of everybody, the more you will be dear to me. 

Giannelto now b^an to give entertainments. He was more obedient and courteous 
to Ansaldo^ than if he had been an hnndred dncs his ftdier. E my h o dy In Venioe 
w.is fond of him. Ansaldo could think of noUiing hilt him t SO moch was he pleased 
with his good manners and behaviour. 

It happened that two of his most intimate acquaintances dea^ned to go with two 
ships to Alexandria, and told Giannetto he wontd do wdl to take a vojrsge and see the 
world. I would go willinfrly, ?;.ii'l hp, if my father Ansaldo will give leave. His com- 
panions go to Ansaldo, and b^ his permission for Giannetto to go in the spring with 
them to Alexandria; and desire him to provide him a ship. Ansaldo immediately pn>> 
cured a very fine ship, loaded it with merchandise, adorned it with itreamen and fiv> 
ni.'ihed it with arm-; ; niid, .as soon as it w:i*; rea'ly, he gave orflcr^ to the Cap>tain and 
sailors to do everything that Giannetto conuiuuided. It happened one morning early 
dial Gfaumetto saw a gulph, widi a fine port, and mkcd the Captain how the port was 
called? He repfied. That pbee bdongi to a widow ladjr, who has mined many gen- 
tlemen. In what manner? snys Giannetto. He answered, This Lady is a fine and 
beautiful woman, and has made a law that whoever arrives here must be her wooer, 
and if he can vrin her he most tske her for Us vrife^ and be ktd of all the oonntqr; 
but if he cannot win her, he loses everything he has brought with him. Giannetto, 
after a little reflection, tells the Cajitain to get into the port. He was obeyed; and in 
an instant they slide into the port so easily that the otlier ships perceived nothing. 

The ladjr was soon infonned of it, and sent fi>r Giaanclto^ who wailed on her hnne- 
dialdy. She, taking him by the hand, asked him who he was ? whence he came ? and 
.f he knew the custom of the country ? He answered, Tluat the knowledcie of that 
custom was his only reason for coming. The lady paid him great honours, and sent 
for barons, con nt s, and hnighis in great number, who were her subjects, to keep Gian* 
netto company. Tiiese noi>1es were highly delighted with the good breeding and man* 
ners of Giannetto; and all would have rejoiced to have him for tlieir lord. 
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The night being come, the lady said, It seems to be time to go to bed ; and immedi> 
•tdy two damsdf enter with wine and swectmeets. The lady entreats him to taste the 
wine; be takes the iweetmeats, and drinks some of the wine, which was fijq wr e d with 

ingredients to cause sleep. He then goes into the bed, where !ic instantly falls asleep 
and never wakes till late in the monxing; but the lady rose with the sun and gave 
sidei* 10 OttkMd the vessel* wlik& abe liMmd fiill of licli modiudke. After nine 
o'clock the women servanu go to the bedside, order Giannetto to rise and be gone, for 
he had lost the ship. The lady gave him a horse and money, and he leaves the place 
very melancholy, and goes to Venice. When he arrives, he dares not return home for 
duune; bat at night goes to the house of a liiend, who is smpiised to see bim, and 
inquires of him the cause of his return? He answcis, his ahtp had struck on a rack 
In the night, and was broke in pieces. 

This friend going one day to make visit to Ansaldo, found him very disconsolate. I 
fear, says Ansaldo^ so mnch, that this son'of mine is dead, that I have no icst. His 
friend told him tliat he had been shipwrecked, and has lost his all, bat that he himsetf 
was safe. Ansal^ln in-tantly gets up and runs to find him. My dear son, says he, you 
need not fear my displeasure ; it is a common accident ; trouble yourself no further. 
He lakes him home, all the way tdling hun to be cfaeeilnl and easy. 

The news was soon known all over Venice, and every one was concerned for Gian- 
netto. Some time after, his companions arriving firim Alexandria verv rich, demanded 
what was become of their friend, and having heard the story ran to see him, and re* 
joleed with Um for Us safely; telling him next spiincr he might gain as arach as he 
had lost the last. But Giannetto had no other thoughts than of his return to the lady; 
and was resolved to marry her, or die. .^asaldo told him frequently not to be cast 
down. Giannetto said he should never be happy till he was at liberty to make another 
yofgt. Ansaido provided another ship of more value than the fim. He again 
entered the port of Belmonte, and the lady kwking on the port from her bed-chamber, 
and seeing the ship, asked her maid if she knew the streamers ? The maid said, it 
was liie ship of the young man who arrived last year. You arc in the right, answered 
the lady; he nmst surdy have a great regard fer me, for never any one came a second 
time; the maid said, she ha.i never .seen a more agreeable man. He went to the cas- 
tle, and presented himself to the lady; who, as soon as she saw him, emlimced him, 
and the day was passed in joy and revels. Bed-time being come, the lady entreated 
him to go to rest; when Ihey weie seated in the dumber, the two damseb enter with 
wine and sweetmeats ; and having eaten and drunk of them, they retire, and immedi- 
ately Giannetto falls asleep, and the lady lay down by his side ; but he waked not the 
whole night. In the morning the lady rises, and gives orders to strip the ship. He 
has a liorBe and asoney ^ven to hian and nwagr he goes, and never stops tiH he gets to 
Venice; and at night goes to the same friend, who with astonishment asked him, wl.at 
was the matter? I am undone, says Giannetto. His friend answered. You are the 
canse of Ac rain of Ansaldo, and year shame ought to be greater than Uie loss you 
have snfoed. (^annetto lived privatdy many days. At last he took a icsolntion of 
seeing Ansaldo, who rose from his chair, nnd running to embrace him, told him he was 
welcome : Giannetto with tears returned his embraces. Ansaldo heard bis tale : Do 
not grieve, my dear son, says he, we have still enough ; the sea emidies some wiol, 
others it ndns. 

Poor Giannetto's head was day and night full of the thoughts of his bad success. 
When Ansaldo inquired what was the matter, he confessed he could never be con- 
tented till he should be in a conditnn to regain all that he had kst. WhenAnsaUn 
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found him resolveil, he begnn to sell cverj'tl'.ing he had to furnish this other fine ship 
with merchandise \ but u be wuiied still ten thousand ducats, be applied himself to 
• Jew at Mestfi, and bonowed them on oondition tbat if they were not paid on the 
fcHtof St John in the next month of June, the Jew might take a pound of flesh from 
any part of his liofiy iie pleased. An&aldo agreed, and the few had an Libli^aiion 
dfawn, and witnes:>ed, with all the fonn and ceremony necessary ; and then counted 
him the ten Ihooiand dncati of gpM; with which Amaldo booght what was itill want* 
ing for the vessel. This last ship was finer and better freighted than the other two, 
and his companions made ready for the voyage, with a design that whatever they 
gained should be for their friend. When it was time to depart Ansaldo told Ciao* 
aettotdiat ainee he well knew of the obl^atkm to the Jew, he enticaled that if tm/ 
misfortune hai^pcned he would return to Venice, that he miglht tee him before he 
died ; and then he could leave the world with satisfaction ; Giannetto promised to do 
everything that he eonoeiTcd might give him pleasure. Ansaldo gave him Ins Uenin^ 
they took their leave, and the ships set out. 

Giannetto had nothing in his head but to steal into Belmonte; and he | rcvai!cd 
with one of the sailors in the night to sail the vessel into the port, li wat. toid the 
lady that Giannetto was airived in port. She saw from the window the vessel, and 
immediately sent fur hiai. Giannetto goes to the cxsile, the day is spent in joy and 
feasting; and to honour him a tournament is ordered, and many baruns and knights 
tilted that day. Giannetto did wonders, so well did he understand the lance* and was 
ao graceful a figure on hcfMbadc; he pleaaadaoBmch, that aU wen desiraus of having 
him for their lord. 

The lady, when it was the usual time, catching him by the hand, b^ged him to 
take his test. When he passed the door of the chambo-, one of the damads in a 

whisper said tu Itiin, Make a pretence to drink the liquor, but touch not one dbepi 
T!ie lady f-aid, I know you must l)e thirsty, I must have you drink before you go to 
bdt ; immediately two damsels entered the room and presented the wine. Who can 
leliise wine from sadi beantifiil hands? cries Giannetto: at wMdi (he lady aaailed. 

Giannetto takes the cup, and makinc; as if he had drank, jwurs the wine into his 
bosom. The lady thinking he had drank, says aside to herself with great joy, Yon 
must go, young man, and bring another ship, for this is condemned. Giannetto went 
to bed and began to snore as he dept aoandly. The lady ix;rceiving this, laid her- 
self down by his side. Giannetto at once exclaimed. Now I have tjained the trinl, and 
you must marry me. When Giannetto came out of his chamber he was knighted, and 
phwed la the diair of state.; had the sceptre pot into Us hand, and was pnclaimed 
SWCieigM of the country, with great pomp and splendour ; and when the lofds and 
ladies were come to the castle, he married the lady in great ceremony. 

Giannetto governed excellently, and caused justice to be administered impartially. 
He oonlinned sone lime in tUs ha|i|>y state,' and never entertained a thooght of poor 

Ansaldo, wlio bad qivcn his bond tn the Jew for ten thliU'^a!l^l r!i:ral<;. Rut one day, 
as he stood at the window of the palace with liis bndc, he saw a number of peopli* 
pass along the piazza, with lighted torches in tfidr hands. What Is the meaning of 
this? said he. The lady answered. They are artificers going to make their offerings 
at the Church of St John, this day being his festival. (lianTn ttn iiisiatitly recollected 
Ansaldo, gave a great sigh, and turned pale. His lady enquire<l the cause of his sud- 
den change. He add he felt nothii^. She conthnied to press with gnat eanestncss, 
till he was oblig^ to confess the cause of his uneasine&s, that .\nsaldo was engaged 
fci the money, that the term was expired ; and the grief he was in was lest Itis fathe* 
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should lose his life for him ; that if the ton thousand duc.iLs were not paid that day, he 
must lose a poujul of his flesh. The ladj told him tu mount on honeback, and go by 
laadl tha nMiot my. to tike mmw MtcndaaU, and an hundxed thousand ducats ; and 
not to stop until he axrived at V«nioe; mmI if be was not dead to bring Annldo lo 
her. Giaonedo tikcB faoae, witli tmn^ nttimdantii and nukes the best of bit way lo 
Venice. 

Tlie time being exfiind, the Jew bad wind Aanddo, and imiited on having a pound 
of liis flesh. He entreated him only to wait some days, that if his dear Giannetto airiTcd, 
he might have the pleasure of embracing him ; the Jew re^^ied he was willing to wait, 
but, says he, I will cut off the pound of flesh according to the words of the obligation; 
AbmUo answered, tiiat lie waa content 

Seveml mcrcharits would have jointly paid the money ; the Jew would not harken to 
the proposal, but insisted that he might have the satisfaction of saying, that he had put 
to death Ae peatest of the Cbtiaiian meidiants. GnnnettD making all possible bute 
to Vcnio^ hit lady soon followed him in a lawyer's habit, with two servants attending 
her. Giannetto, when he came to Venice, po« to the Jew, and (after embracing An- 
saldo) tcUs him be is ready to pay the money, and as much mure m he should demand. 
The Jew taid he %raald take no money, ifaice it was not paid at the tfane dne^ hot diat 
he would have the pound of flesh. Every one blamed the Jew ; but as Venice was a 
place where justice was strictly administered, and the Jew had his pretensions grounded 
on publick and received forms, their only resource was entreaty ; and when the mer- 
chants of Veoice appQed to him he was Inflexible. Giannetto oflfewd hun twenty fliou> 
aandf then thirty tlioti-^and, aftcrwartls, forty, fifty, and at last, an hundred thousand 
dneati. The Jew tuld him if he would give him as much gold as Venice was worth, 
be woold not accept it ; and, says he, yon know little of me, if you diink I will doirt 
from my demand. 

The laily now arrives in Venice, in her law>-er'5 dress; and alighiiiif; at an inn, tht 
landlord asks of one of the servants who his master was ? The servant answered, that 
be was a yonng lawyer who had finished his studies at Bologna. The landktd npoa 

thi^ show- his guest f^cat civility; and when he attended at dinner, the lawyer inquir- 
ing how justice was administered in that city } he aiuwcred, justice in this place is too 
severe, and rdaied the case of AnsaMo. Says the lawyer, this question may be easily 
answend. If you can answer it, says the landlord, and save this worthy man fiom 
death, you will get the love and esteem of all the best men of this city. The lawyer 
caused a proclamation to be made, that whosoever had any law matters to detennine, 
they should haw veoaaise to bun: so it was told to Obituictto that a fiunoos lawyer 
was come from Bologna, who could decide all cases in law. Giannetto proposed to 
the Jew to apply to this lawyer. With all my heart, says the Jew ; but let who will 
come, I will stick to my bond. They came to this judge and saluted him. Giannetto 
did not remember him; for he had disguised his face with the juice of certain herbs. 
Giannetto and the Tew each told the merits of the cause to the judge; who, when he 
had tahen the bond and read it, said to the Jew, I must have you take the hundred 
Ihoutaud ducats, and release this honest man, who will always have a gnteftil «enae 
of the favour done to him. The Jew replied, I wiD do no such thing. The judge 
answered, it will be better for you. The Jew was positive to yield nothing. Upon 
this they go to the tribunal appointed for such judgements ; and our judge says to the 
Jew, Do you cat a pound of this num's flesh where yon dioase. The Jew ofdeicd 
him to be stripped naked ; and takes in his hand a rn/or, which had hevn made on 
purpose. Giannetto seeing this, turning to the judge, tliis, says he, is not tlie fimwr I 
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•iked of you. Be qidet, Mys he, the pound of flesh is not yet cut off. As soon as 
the Jew was going to begin, Take care what you do, says the judge, if you take more 
or less than a pound, I will order your bead to be struck off; and beside, if you shed 
one diop of Mood yon shall be pot to deadi. Your paper meltes no mention of the 

shedding of Moo<l, lait says expressly t!iat you may take a jxiund of flesh, neither more 
nor less. He immediately sent for the executioner to bring the block and axe; and 
BOW, says he, if I aee one drop of Uood, off goes your head. At length the Jew, after 
much wrangling, told him. Give me the hundred thousand docats, and I am coi teot. 
No, says the judge, cut off your |)ound of flesh according to your bond; why did you 
ool take the money when it wa^ ottered ? The Jew came down to ninety, theu to 
eigh^ thousand; hot the judge ma still reaohite. Giannelto told the jod^ to gkve 
what be required, that Ansaldo might have his liberty; but he replied, let me manage 
him. Then the Jew would have taken fifty thousand ; he said, I will not give you a 
penny. Give me at least, says the Jew, my own ten thounand ducats, and a cune con* 
found you all. The judge replies, I will give you nnthlqg; if you will have the pound 
of flesh, take it ; if not, I will order your bond to De protested and annulled. The 
Jew seeing he could gain nothing, tore in pieces the bond in a great rage; Ansaldo 
was rdcnsed, and eoodocted home with great joy by Giannetto, who carried the hnn> 
died thousand ducats to the inn to the lawyer. The lawyer said, I do not want 
money; carry it back to your lady, that she may not say that you have squandere<l it 
away idly. Says Giannetto, my lady is so kind, tiiat 1 might spend four times as much 
witbont incuning her diqdeassre. How are 3/00 pleased with the lady? aays the hiw^ 
ycr. I love her l>cttcr than any earthly thing, answers Cimnetto. Nature seems to 
have done her otnxist in forming her. If you will come and sec her, you wilt be sur- 
prised at the honomi she will shew yon. I cannot go with you, says the lawyer ; bat 
since you speak so much good of her, I must desire you to present nqr req)eGts to her. 
I will not fail, Giannetto answered ; and now let me entreat you to accept of some of 
the money. While he was speaking, the lawj-er observed a ring on his finger, and 
said, if yon will g^ ne this ring, I shall seek no other reward. Willingly, says 
Giannetto ; but as it is a rin^j j;lvcn mc by my lady, to wear for her sake, I have some 
reluctance to part with it, and she, not seeing it on my finger, will believe that I have 
given it to a woman. Says the lawyer, she esteems you sufficiently to credit what you 
tell her, and yon may s^ yon made n pcesent of it to me; bat I rather think you want 

to f^ve it to some former mktress here in Venice. S-^ iT^cat, says Giannetto, i«; the love 
and reverence I bear to her, that I would not change her for any woman in the world. 
AAcr this he takes the rii« fitom his finger, and presents it to Um. I have still a 
ClTOar to ask, says the lawyer. It shall be granted, says Giannetto. It is, replied he, 
that you do not stay any time here, but go as soon as possible to your laily. It appears 
to mc a thousand years till I see her, answered Giannetto; and immediately they uke 
leave of eadi other. The Uwyer etobarked and left Venice. Giannetto took leave of 
his Venetian friends, and csiiied Anialdo with hhn, and some of his old acqHainlance 
accompanied them. 

The hdy airived some days before ; and having resumed her female habit, pretended 
to have spent the time at the baths; and now gave orders to have the Streeti lined with 
tapestrj- ; and when Giannetto and Ansaldo were landed, all the court went out to meet 
them. When they arrived at the palace, the lady ran to embrace Ansaldo^ but feigned 
anger against Giannetto, tho^ she kved Urn excessively: yet the feastiiigs, tiln, and 
diversions, went on as u^ual. at which all the lords and ladies were present Gian« 
netto seeing that his wife did not receive him with her accustomed good countenance 
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oilled bcr and would hsfc Minted ber. She toM him ike wantad notUi carenet; I 
•m mi^ Mji ihe* jrov have been kviih of them to some of your fisnner mistresses. 

Gitnnetto began to make excuses. She asked him where was the ring she had given 
hint ? It is no more than what I expected, cries Giannetto, and I was in the right to 
say you wodd be angry with me; Imt I swear bjr all Aat IS saocd, and Iiy your dear 
■elf, that I gave the ring to the lawyer irilO gained uur canse. And I can swear, S^ps 
the lady, with as much solemnity, tliat you gave the ring to a woman ; therefore, swear 
DO more. Giannetto protested that what he had told her was uue, and that he said 
all this to tin lawyer when be asked ler the rii^. The lady replied, you would have 
done anicb better to sti^ at Venke with your mistresses, for I fear they all wept when 
you came away. Giannetto's tears began to fall, and in great sorrow he assured her 
that what she supposed could not be true. The lady seeing his tears, which were dag- 
gen in her boaom, ran to eoihnoe him, and in a fit of laughter showed the ting^ and 
told Um that she was herself the lawyer, and how she obtained the ring. Giannetto 
was greatly astonished, finding it all true, and toM (he stor>' to the nobles and to his 
companions; and this heightened greatly the love between him and his lady. He 
then called the danael, who bad given bim the good advice in the evening not to 
drink the liquor, and gave her to Ansaldo far • wife; and thqr spent the icst of their 
lives in g!reat felict^ and contentment 

DotKS says (i, ato) : « A pait of the novel in the Ptt«rm» is mort likely of Oriental 

' origin, and might have been transmitted to Ser Giovanni from the same source that 
'supplied Boccaccio and many of the French minitieb with their stories, vis. the 

* Crusades.' 

SK0rrowB(i,3ai): 'lliednularity between (he novel and the play Is striking. In 

' both the money engaged for by the bond is bonowed, not for the use of the borrower, 
' but to enable a young man to obtain the hand of a wealthy lady resident at Belmont. 
' The forfeiture of the same portion of flesh is stipulated on failure of payment, and the 

* flesh, in both instances, is to be taken litom what part of the merdMnt's body pleased 
•the Jew; who, in each case, is offered ten tintes the amount of his debt by the person 
' for whom it was contracted. The bride, in both cases, arrives at Venice disguised as 

* a lawyer, and inteipaees the same insaimoaotablc obstacles to the exaction of the 

* bloody penalty. Both the fidrjndgeaiefiisepecnniaiyieeompenie; both lecinestfiom 

' the finjjcrs of their husbands rin<;s which they themselves had given to ihcm, arr! the 
< same species of iadmage is the consequence of compliance when the ladies resume 
*tbdr own cbaiaclan at BdasonL* 
SniDDiMG {CtrnkiO Mi^.t Maidi, i88e^ p^ aSa): *I suppose nobody who veada 

'this story and knows the play, — two condition?; which <?o nnt spf'm to have Vieen 
' generally united, — will doubt that Shakespeare had either read or heard it, and tliat 
•It was fiom this ... . that he derived bis idea, not only of the faildtare of the pound 
*of flesh, but of the entire train of incidents, and the characters and relations of the 

•persons of the drama The changes which he introduced wtre onlv such as the 

•conversion of a narrative into an actable play required. The action had to be brought 
' witUn compass; the stage to be peopled ; the ]«rsons to speak and act, instead of 

* being described ; new incidents to be invented or imported for entertainment and 
•variety. But all this he did in careful conformity with the fundamental conception 

of tlie several characters as indicated in the old story. Giannetto's tirst two voyages 
bang ignored, the pLiy begins at once with the preparations far the tbiid, whkk 
jmihcs the bargain with die Jew ; vdicreby, without sacrifidng anything material. 
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dn aodoil il considerably shortened. The original condition oi the marriage, being 
at once unpresentable to a Shakespearian audience and irrcconcilal'le with the l.idy'^ 
character as shown in the sef^uel, is rejected altogether; but, in sub«>iuutiiig lor il ibf 
devioe of the three eeskdi, care is taken to picaave all the cMential reatnres of the 
situation. Bassanio, haring run in debt by living beyond his income, resolves to try 
bis chance with a great heiress, — a lady for whom in her father's time he had con- 
ceived an affectioQ, which he had reason to believe was mutual, — but who could only 
be eooglit in maniage open the perikwu oooditioii of loatng all if a riddle were not 
lightly read. To furnish himself for the adventure he has to borrow money from his 
kinsman and dearest friend and benefaaor, Antonio ; who, in order to supply luin 
wiOuNit delay, bomnn h from Shylock on the security of die pound of flesh. Hiua 
we hsve fiananio and Antonio essentially in the same condition towards each other 
as Giannctto and Ansaldo when partin>:; for the final voyage; while Hxssanio, as soon 
as he has chosen the right casket, is in exactly the same position as Giannetto after 
the anceearfol perfenaanee of Iris appointed task; and in all the scenes that feUow 
we have only to imagine Giannctto in B;u;sanio's place, and we feel that he would 
have both spoken and acted in the same way, — tiiat the characters are, in fact, iden- 
tical. So, again, the Ansaldo of the story and the Antonio of the pbiy are only two 
portraits of the sane man by diflerent artista, one of whom sees fuither into him than 

the other. We are not told bv the novelist that .A.nsalHo suffered frnm a constitutional 
depression of spirits, but it probably occurred to Shakespeare as necessary to account 
ibrthatextMoidinaiyindtfleRnoe toall moital aoddents (the happbemof Us adopted 
son excepted), which, in the degree to which it is carried in the novel, he appears to 
have thought impossible in n.ature after all, anti l.x^, therefore, shown in Antonio 
much mitigated; for whereas, Ansaldo, knowing himself to be ruined, signs the bond 
' with a dear presentiment of the consequence, and yet asks GianneHo for nothing 

more than a promise that he \v\\\ spc him Ht-furf }ie dies, .Antonio when he signs, 
though short of ready money for the moment, is still in the full flow of his fortunes, 

' and lang^ at the idea of bt^g cdlod en to pay the ftiftiL U ii tnw that when the 

I danger fionii Mm, and cannot be escaped, he meets it as patiently, and with as much 
apparent indifference, as .Ansalrio, — niakinf^ no vain remonstrance, not complaining of 
the rigour of the law, but justifying its execution, and content to die, provided only 

' that he may see Baasaafo agdn before he is put to death. But there is a great diflisr* 
ence l)etween accepting such a fate with equanimity a\ hen it ii inevilabfo, and delibe> 
lately incurring it when it is foreseen and may be declined. 
' Then, again, the absolute inoflfensiveness of Ansaldo, who does not seem to have 

' uliered a hanh word, or entertained an unkind thoogiit agrfnrt anybody, wirti when 

' the very man who is avowin;^ his flctermination to take his ]ifc,thouph all Venice were 
' offered him to spare it, does not pretend any cause except his being the greatest of the 

' Christian merchants , see m ed to oaake the Jew's proceeding too monstrava to be endur< 

' able by an En^rlish audience. Such malice needed some provocation lo make it oed- 
' ible cnout^h fr.r tl-.e human imaf^iiiafion, and a iirMl.ahle cause of provocation readily 
'offered itself in (he disputes which must have occurred on the Riaito between two 
*radi men. A aian filio would enforce his contntet Car a ponad of fledi b such a 
' case was sure in all his transactions to lake advantat;es of the helpless, which a lib- 
'eral and beneficent merchant would be sure to be disgusted with and interfere to 
■ thwart. On such occasions feelings woald be expressed and words uttered which 
would not sting the less for being just and wdl da mv ed. And that this was the 
real history of the revengeful hatred on one side, and the contemptuous dislike on 
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•Ae oUmt, we mt made to niidcntiiid it odgc* ai mm w (hejr meel; bjr the bntiliDf 

•and sarcastic speech of Shylock (finding himself for the first time at an advantage) 
*and the angry rttoit which it provokes from Antonio. This revelation of their 
«mpectiye fedii^ towards each other shows pound enough for Shylock's malice to 

* bring it wMiiii tte taag^ net ind e ed eflwiiaan jrya^^afliypwhidt wa» iict fa lei M ieil , l)iit 
•of possibility in human natisrc. We can imagine nature so diseased and perverted as 
' to be capable of it without ceasing to be hanum. .... If the characters of Battanio, 

* Aatanio, and Shylodc « nniftrilf end ^leettj derived frocn Sv CSovaani'h ibxy, 
' it need hardly be said that the lady of Bdmoote suggested the idee of Fortia, eveiy 

* one of whose qualities, as we sec them brought out in the play by Shakespeare's own 

* hand^ — the generoei^, the affection, the spirit, the intellect, the gayety, and playfiil- 

* neas,! — he fnuid hinli of in the novdirifa aooouit of the bdy's proceedings between 
' her discovery of Ansaldo's position and her reception of him and her husband at 

* Belmonte. What need, then, have we to seek further, either for the aOQIce of the 
' plot, or the choice of the subject, or the nuutner of its treatment ?' 

That fiur we have exandned the Baliad source started by Warton, the Lett source by 
FamewoTth, and the Perorone source by Capell, and all of them dealing with the Pound 
of Flesh or the liond Story. Still harping on that, we must now go back to Tyxwhitt, 
wIm^ in tiie Vaikmn of 1773, suggested dial a *ooinnon rmmilrorigin ' might l>e feond 
for both Ijie Bond and the Casket Stories in the GeUa Romanorum, a collection of 
stories presumably compiled towards the end of the 13th Century in Entdand * »The 
GeUa Komanorum^ in its original form,' says its admirable Editor, Mr iierrtage, in the 
Bmrfy Ei^Mtk 7i»i Steitt/i SeAa, <ia e oolleetioa of fiedtioas aairatives fai LatiOt 

* compiled irom Oriental apologues, aooUsh legends, classical stories, tales of chron- 

* iclers, popular traditions, and Other aon » c e i» wluch it woitld be now difficult and per* 
*haps impo&sible to discover.' 

l^fiwhitt was obliged to aay'rewNe'origbilMcaiiae'theeoaqplelcrt eofqr'hehed 
ever teen (Harl. 2270) was not only a MS, but in I>atin, and, in Tyrwhitt's days, it 
was not to l)e supposed that, in that fonn and in that laqguage, it was ettlicr acc essiblB 
or intelligible to Shakespeare. 

An Elfish traiMlatioB, however, did exist, aod was popnlar ia Shakespeare's tfiae^ 
Oiiginally it was printed by Wynkyn de Worde, presumably, according to Herrti^ in 
1 5 10-15, ami of this issue Init one single copy survives; Dr Farmer cites it, and Tyr- 
wlult may have seen it, and it is now one of the treasures of St John's College, Cam- 
fmdge. 

The editions that were jxipular in Queen Elizabeth's reign were brought out by one 
Richard Robinson, and to the number of no less than six between 1577 and 1601. 
Although Robinson speaks of having < translated ' the Gesta /fomatufrum, and that it 
was * by mee pwniad, eoirecled, and bettered,' yet it is known fioos die very few copiea 
(only two) that survive of all these six editions, that he retained the same number and 
the same ortlcr of the stories as in Wynkyn de Worde. Now, in Wynkyn de Worde, 
and in Robin.<K>n's re-issue, the lk>nd Story u not to be found. The Guket Story is ' 
there, but the Bond Story is not.t I thinic, therefore, we may hold Tyiwhitt jnstilied 
in thinking that the GetUt Rmutnorum was only a * remote ' source of the Bond Stoiy. 



* Oeiuiley, as <|iioi«l by Hmtag*, p. xvfi. 

t My aulhoriiics for all that I «y about the Cttta Rpmawmm are Warton's Hist ef Eng Pa4trf, 
1781, iii, xlix : Donee, i, ays, and the adairabl« exhaustive Jmtr«dtutiom by S. J. Herrugc, of (ht 
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Nevertheless, an early English version of the Geita Romatwrum containing thtt 
Story doet edit, bat it is • Manuscript (Harl. 7333) of tbe time of Hcmy the Sixth, 
■bout 1440. Thi^ version Douce ] rinic l for the tirst time, I think; and he did so, not 
becaose he believed it to be the direct source of Sbakeqpewe's plot, bat as ' an inter* 
esUug specimen of ancient English.' 

It if Muody worth whQc to rqnint it «ratd te tracd bere; it is tcadiljr noecHiUe ia 

Douce, in the Early English Text Sotriftys Series, and it is also piven entire in Ilalliwell. 
i>abctantially it is the same stocy as in the Ptcorme^ but instead of tbe dragged wine 
there «m *bi-tweene Ac sbete end the couerljrte of the bed e letter of nricfae vertl^ 
•that who so euer gothe to \k<\ he shall anon falle in to a dede slepe.' This secret 
was told to the knij^hl liy VirLr.lc, 'the philcsofcrc,' wliom he consulted, and the knight 
exorcised the spell by removing the letter. The bribe of ' an c. marke of Borens/ 
which 'die ra^e* dcainnded, the Icidglit had been oifal^ed to borroir of a maidiaBnt 

* in conducion, that yf thowe kepe not thi day of payment, hit shalle be lefulle to me 
' for to draw awey alle the flesh of thi body froo the bone, with a sharp swerde.' In 
the charms of Iiis lovc'f society the knight ' for-gate tbe marchaunt; and the day ol 
*]Mqnnent was ^ftmSA by the space of xiiij dayet.' The Iwigbt ofltaed his cndiler 
double jinyment, in vain. The merchant refused, even for the wealth of the whole 
dly, to forgo the penalty, and ' anon he made the knigbte to be I-take, and lad to the 

* casteU, and seNe him in a safe warde, abydinge the Ivsdee.' On the trial the Judge 
decides that as tht GOiliacI was nads with the knight's full consent, and by his own 
act, • he shal Re<;';e>'ve as he sm-ithc ; and therefore this mcrchaunt shalle haue cove- 
' naunt, as lawe woUe.' liut the 'damysell' was not idle; through spies she learned 
that the knight had fidlen under the law, and thereupon 'she kytte of al the hmge her 
'of hir hede, and c!a<!(lc hir in precious clothinj; like to a man;' and went to the 
palace and announced to the Judge that she had come to deliver the knight from the 
merchant. AAcrthe Judge had again expounded the law, die *damiseli tumid to tbe 
*liiardialint and saide, "der frend, what profite is it to the that this knjgltte that 

* " stondithe her redy to the dome, be sl:\yne? it wer better to the to have monye, than 

to have him slayne." " Thou spekist al in veyne," quod the merchaunt, " for with 
•'*oate dowie I woUe have Ae lawe, sithe he bonde Urn so frely; and theicfbr he 
' " shalle have noon other grace than lawe wolle ; for he come to me, and I not to 
• " him ; I desirid him not thereto a-yenste his wille." To the offer of his " monye 
*M double," or of any amount that he chose to demand, the merchant replied, "thow 
*'*harde me ncner seye, hot that I wdlde have my ooveaannt kcpte." *'SotheIy,** 
•scyde she, " and thou shalt, trowe me," whereujwn she calls all to witnr<=; ^ow much 

* she had offered and how the merchant steadily refused and demanded the lawe, " and 
««thatlildtbeiiiemache. And therefor, lordinges, that bethe her, herithe me what I 

* «< shalle seye." She sdmowledges diat the knight had lx>und himself that the "flHV' 

* *• chaunt shulde have power to kittc his fleshe fro the boons, but there was no coue- 
«M naunt made of sheding of blode; there of was nothing I -spoke. And therefor late 
*** him set bond eobbnanooa; and yf beshede oiqr bloode with Us shavinge of the 
* " fleshe, fur snthe then shalle the kynge have good lawe vpon him." And when the 

* narchatint hardc this, he said, '*yef me my monye, and I foiyeve my accion." " For 
*«*so(he," quod she, "thowe shalt not have 00 penye; for a-for al this companye I 
"*I>Dferid to the al tihat I myght, and thou forsoke hit, and saydist withe a lowde 
* " voyse, T shalle have my covenaunte ; and thcrfor do thi beste withe him, but loke 

* that thow shede no blode, I charge the, for it is not thin, ne no covenaunt was there 
'■itf.** Thenacdiematdiauntseyngetliii^yedeawqroonfiis,andsowMStbeknightn 
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]yf saatd, & no penye V^KjAt. And die ycde home ayene, and dnde of that clothiage» 

A: clothid hir as she was afr<r, like to a woman. And the kniyhte )'c<ic h<ttne ;i ycne; 

* and the damisell turnid, and met him, and askid howe he bad I-spedde, as thowbe 
*she had not knowen tfaer of. **AI lady," quod he, "this day was I in pojat to be 
' " dede for thy love, but as I was in point to be ^ftiwr****** there came in sodeynlye a 
* " knite, a fair and wel I-shape, the whiclie I sawe ncuer afor ; and he dcliucrid m« 
' " by his Excellent wisdam, bothe from dettie and eke from payment of moneye." 
■ *■ Thenne wore (faow/* quod Ait» *'TDkynde, that woldcst nat btdde that kdghte to 
' " mete, that so faire had savtd the." He aunswerde there to, & saide, that he ooiM 

* sodenly, and sodenly yede. Thenne seide she, " knowiste ihow him, if thou scye 
* " him ?" •* yee," quod be, " Right wele." She yede vp, and cladde hir as she dide 

* afore; and then ihe jrcde foithc^and the knighte knewe her thenne wde^ and for loyi 
'fd dome vpon hire, and taide, "blcssid be thow, & the houre in the whiche I fyrste 
•"knew the!" And he wepte; and aftir he weddid hir, and livid & dqfde in the 

* service of god ; and yelde to god goode sowlU.' 

In the Variocan of 1793. Malone brought forward ' a Persian manuscript in the pos- 
'session of Ensipn Thomas Munro,' at Tanjore. The age of the MS could not be 
determined; several leaves at the beginning and the end were lacking. It contained 
the foUowbgAny, tnnilated by MQr Munrot 

' It is related that in the town of Syria a poor Mussulman lived in the neighbonr- 

* hood of a rich Jew, One dav he went to the Jew, and "^aid, " I ctui nie lOO dinars, 
' "that I may trade with it, and I will give thee afihare of the gain. " Ihis Mussul- 
'man had a beantifid wife, and the Jew had seen and fidlen in love with her, and 
' thinking this a lucky opportunity, he said, " I will not do thus, but I will give thee a 
• " hundred dinars, with this condition, that after six months thou shalt restore it to 
' " me. But give me a bond in this fc«m, that if the term of the agreement shall be 
< "eaoeeded one d^, I shall cot n ponnd of flesh from thjr bodjr, from whatever part I 
' "choose." The Jew thmrjht that liy this means he might perhaps come to enjoy the 
' Musstilman's wife. The Mu<>sulman was dejected, and said, "How can this be?" 
' But as his distress was extreme, he took the money on that condition, and gave the 
'bond, and set on a jooniey; and in that jonmey be acquired much gain, and be was 

* even' day sa)'ing to himself, " (kxI forbid that the term of the agreement should pass 
'"away, and the Jew bring vexation upon me." He therefore gave a hundred gold 
*dtnan into the hand of a trusty person, and sent liim home to give it to the Jew. But 
'the peoplectf his own bouse, beiiig wifliot money, spent it in maintaintng thansdves. 
' When he returned from his journey, the Jen- rcrjuircd payment of the money, and the 
'pound of tksh. The Mussulman said, "1 sent thy money a long time a|;o." The 

* Jew mid, " Thy money came not to me." When tins, on exanrination, appeared to 
' be true, the Jew carried the Mnssnbnan before the Cad, and represented the af&ir. 

* The Cazi said to the Mussulman, " Either satisfy the Jew, or gi%-e the pound of flesh ." 

* The Mussulman not agreeing to this, said, " Let us go to another Cazi." Wlien they 

* went, he also spoke in the same manner. The Mossidman mked the advice of an 

* ingenious friend. He said, " Say to him, Let us go to the Gsa of Hems. Go there, 
•"for thy business will be well." Then the Mussulman went to the Jew, an i •=nifl, 
"*I shall be satisfied with the decree of the Cazi of Hems;" the Jew said, " I alM) 
***slwll be satisfied.*' Tlien both deported for the diyof Hems. When they pre> 
*sented themselves Kefore the judgement-seat, the Jew said, " 1 1 my Ixird Judge, tUs 
tMsnaa banowed an hundred dinars of me^ and pledged a pound of desh fiom liis own 
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•"body. Command that he pivc the money and the flesh." It happened thai the 

• Cazi was the friend of the father of the Mussulman, and for this respect, he satd to 
•tbejev, «TliQii MyeH irae,itiitlie|)mpoitof dieboad;" tod ha deiiied dial they 

•should bring a sharp knife. The Mussulman, on hearing this, bec.imc speechless. 
' The kaife being brought, the Cui turned his face to the Jew, and said, *' Arise, and 

• **cnt one pound of flali fiom the body of him, in such • flmuwr, ibat tliae mqr not 
'"be one gnun mofe or len, and if anoK or Ian thou tbalt cot, I shall order thee to 

• " be killed." The Jew said, " I cannot. I shall leave this business and depart." 

• The Cazi said, " Thou nuyest not leave it" He Mid, " O Judge, I have released 
««hini.'* The Judge laid, •'It cannot be; ciUier cut the lladi or pay the expense of 
•••his journey." It was settled at two Inindced dinaxi: the Jew paid anoAcr hundred, 

• and departed. 

Steevems : ' To the collection of novels, <b>:c., wherein the plot of the foregoing piay 

• oocnii,awy be added anotlier, vis. fiom J?<yKrAni<!na^ lathe 
story here rr1nte>i nf the Jew and the Christian, the Judge is made to be Solynian^ 

• Empexor of the Turks. See the Edition of 1731, torn, ii, p. loj. 

* Periatps this Tale (like that of AvneU's Hcmit) may have ibnod its way into every 
« language.' 

DouCK (i, 278) saN-s that a similar stor>' is related in Gladwin's Persian Afoonshee, 
•tory 13 (which Ualliwell gives, and which appears to have been copied in a transla- 
tioaef •Tales told in die Deecaa,' as pointed oat by Mr G. L. Goounc in TkeAihe- 
timmm^ 18 Oct., 1880) : * And another, likewise from an Oriental source, in the Br-itisk 

• Magatine for 1800, p. 159. In Tyron, Recutil eU plusiturez plaisantes nouvelUi, &c., 

• Anvecs, 1590^ a Christian borrows 500 ducats of a Jew at Constantinople on condition 
•of paybv tamonnoeaof fladifornsaiy. At the expiialion of the term the Ouiitian 

• refuses to pay more than the principal The matter is brought before the Emperor 
' Solyman, who orders a razor to t>e brought, and adxDonishes the Jew not to cut oR 
•more or lea than the two oances, on pain of death. The Jew gives up the point 
•The same story occurs in tlie J\rts9r des ricreatims, Douay, 1625, p. 27; in Dtdm 

• nttget Gaudensij, Jotosi, 1713, p. 23; in the Courier facetieux, Lyon, 1650, p. 109; 

• in the Chaue enttuyt Paris, 1645, p. 49 ; in Corrozet's Divers frcfot mimorailts, 1577, 
'P' 77-' [Of this, alio, Halliwens^vcae lnuHlatioa,wldcli was pobBahed in London, 
1602. It is merely the same old story.] ' It has been imitated by Antony Munday 
' in his Astrafho, &c., 1580. Instead of the cutting off a pound of flesh, it is agreed 

• that one of the party's eyes shall be pulled out' 

Vt is over ci^tty yean ago that Donee edUeeted Oeae vailona versions, and since 
then here and there others have been added. SiMROCK thinks that the conc!u<iion 
that the story u of ' Oriental origin is too has^; the East has, in many forms, received 

• reilex imprasions fiom the West, and has taken back, fsr the fictions wUdi it lent, a 

• rich reium of othen trensplanied thenee. Theintenial finmof thesUxymmtdeeide 

• its oritnn." 

Simr<x:k, again, thinks that the real meaning of the stoiy u to represent the tnumph 
of the«yMAlatav«rthe/itf jiWrAHW. By the severe Roman law of The T^wdveTabln 

creditors could cut to pieces their deU&rs u(X)n proof of their debt, and without any 
express provision when the loan was made, and they need be under no restriction as 
to tte ntaet amonnt of di«r sGce. [See Mniriiead, pott. — Kd.] When, therefore, 
this old law has to be revived by ex^vess agreement, and is further restricted to absolute 
exactness, then Simrock thinks we have the meaning of the Bond Story. ' Our opin- 

• ion,' says Simrock (p. 56), ' that the story contains an old law anecdote, and one, too, 
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tuU of the most meaning and incident that can exist, is supported by the fi rm of the 

* fab!e in the old MtitUrgttang of Kaiur Karlx Heckt, printed at Bamberg in 1493, 
•the emuaito «r whidi ve thw gifen in the Gerwum Mmtmm^ ii, •79; «• A rich 
' " merchant left his whole pocsession to his son, which he squandered in the first yeac 

* " He then borrows a thousand guilders of a Jew, to try his fortune abroad. The con- 
* " dition is the one already known. He returns with great gain, but docs not find the 

* ** Jeir m bone, and w ttvwitoy i ihe time; at leeit, (he Jew meiiiiaiiie that he haa not 

' "fulfilled the contract, because the time lias elnpsed. Thev conclude to travel to the 
' " Emperor Ctiarles (this must be Charlemagne) that he may dcdde the dispute. On 
■ ■*the raad the meichaBt fidb asleep 00 his horse, and nna over and kOb a chfld who 

* •* was in the way. The child's father proclaims him fiv a mnidcnr, and follows hini» 
'"to make good his accusation, to the Emjicror's court. Here the merchant is taken 
' " into custody, but by a new misfortune falls out of the window, and kills an old 
■"hnif^ who waa sitting bdow on a bench. The ton of this kni^ now comet fbr 
'"ward as plaintiff against the merchant, so th.it the Empxror has three causes to 

* "decide. The dispute with the Jew is settled in the well-known manner; the claim 

as to the child he settles in a less satisftctcty way. ' Let him beget thee another.' 

* ••*Na]r/ arid man,' I wOl lather any notUag more of nqr loss.' Headvisesthe 
'"son of the old knit^ht, a.<; the most satisfactory manner of avenging his father, to go 

* "vp into the chamber, have the merchant placed upon the bench, and the young man 

* "nuy then fidlnpoo him and Un him. BiNthe young knight fean he may ndas Um, 

* " and so gives vp his claim to vengeance." ' 

M. D. Conway { The li'inJerim;- /r:t<. 1881, p. 128) maintains that the chief features 
of the stocy have a deep meaning and he at the very foundations of our moral nature^ 

* SMe bf side, hi all afes and races, have atragg^ with each other the principle of 

' Retaliation and that of Forgiveness.' The follcwnng Irpcnri w.os related to him by a 
Hindu as one he had lieen told in his childhood : ' The chief of the Iiulian triad, Indnv 

* pursued the god Agni. Agni changed himself into a dove in order to escape ; bat 

* Indra changed himself (O • hawk, to continue the pursuit. The dove took refuge 
' with Vishnu, lecond jxTson of the triad, the Hindu Saviour. Inrlra, flying up, dc- 

* manded the dove ; Vishnu, concealing it in his bosom, refused to give up the dove. 

* Indm then took an oath, that if the dove were not s n w ende r ed he would tear from 
'Vishnu's breast an amount of flesh equal to the body of the dove. Vishnu still 

refused to surrender the bird, but bared his breast. The divine hawk tore from it the 

* exact quantity, and the drops of blood, — the blood of a Saviour, — as they fell to the 
•grouad wrote the Scriptorea of the Vedas. The eatfieit venioo, probably ■. c 3oo» 
'is the story in the Mahibhiirata ( Va»a farra) of the trial of the best of mankind, 

* King Usioira. India and Agni, wishing to test his fidelity to the laws of hgbteous- 

* ncM. Msome Ae forms of ftlcon and pigeon. The latter (Agni), punned faf (he lor* 
■mer (India), seeks and receives the king's protection. The &lcon demands tho 

* pigeon, and i<i reAwcd on the ground that it is written that, to kill a twice-born ouuv 

* to kill a cow, and to abandon a being that has taken lefi^e with one, are equal sina. 
*Thisisaqaolathm from the lawaof Mann. The faleon aigocs that it is the law ef 
•nature that it shall feed on inqerm;, and a statute against nature is no law. He (the 

* falcon) will be starved, consequently his mate and little ones must perish, and thus, in 

* preserving one, the king will slay many. The falcon it oflcied bf Usiniia other fcod^ 

* .^ boar, bull, gazelle, — but the falcon declares that it is not the law of its nature to 

* cat such things. The king then declares that he will not give up the pigeon, but he 
will give aoythmg else in his power which the falcon may demand. The falcon 
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• leplies that he can only accejn a quantity of the king's own flesh equal in weight to 

• the pigeon's body. Us^inara gladly accedes to this substitution. Balances are ^vo- 
«diiced, Riid Che fiigeon is placed in one scale. The king cnii off e piece of his Beth 

' that avipears ]:iri^e enough, but is insufficient ; he cuts again and again, but Still the 
' pigeon outweighs his piled-up flesh. Finally, all his flesh gone, the king gets into the 

• scale Mnudf. The two gods then icsume their divine shape, annoanoe to Usioftni 

• that for the sacrifice he has made he will be glorified in all worlds throughout etcr- 

• nity, and the king ascends transfigured into heaven.' [Many variations of this legend 
have been collected by the learned author, and are duly set forth in the highly interest- 
log voinme fiom which Che foicgoiog exbacC is taken, but lack of space fiitbids more 
than this reference to them here.] 

But however interesting all these stories, and their geographical distritrution, may 
l)e in an arch%ological view, surely their connection with Shakespeare's Shylock and 
Anthonio is the tUnneat goasaaer. I have, neverthelcas* thought it aajr d«i^, in an 
edition like the present, to give them all, or allusions to them, seeing that various edi- 
toes, commentators, and critics have at times laid stress on one or other of tliem, or at 
least alhuled to tfwm with appnibotion, as possible sooices of the Plot 

There remains one other book to which reference has been made several times, and 
in which two or three points of resemblance have been detected, which are so emphatic 
diai^ as we have seen Iqr Che allurions in the preeeding pages« Che dale of flds volume 
has much influenced several editors in fixing the date of Shakes; cart's comedy. 

It was Dr FAMtBR who tir&t called attention to this book, whereof the long title 
IVBS tins t Tke Orator: Mtmdfimg a kmmdrtd /tueraii Difcourfes, in forme of DhU- 
maStm: Some of tie Argttmemts beu^ tb'mime from Titus Liuius and other aiiciemt 
fVri/ers, the rtfl of thr Authors mpne inuention Pari of -vhick art- of matters haP' 
petted in our Age. IVrUten in French by Alexander SUuayn, and En^iijhed by L, P. 
London. Mnted fay Adam blip, 1596. The initiab L. P. stand, as the Dedication 
shows, for Lazarus Plot, which again, according to Ritson, stands for Anthony Munday. 

This volume is of more than usual attractiveness, whereof but little intimation 
is given in the title. It consists of a number of incidents, historical and imagitiaiy, 
involvhig in Che mew statement qoeslioBS of monUtjr on which mndi can be said 
for both sides ; the questions are not of that chop-logic nature which at one time was 
the delight of Schoolmen, and which Rabelais ridiculed in his books at St Victor : 
Minim Odmmv in vaem iom Mtan t poirit eomabrr imunUu imhmlimn, bat nwnj 
of them aie questions which have an interest even at the present day, such as, for 
instance, ' Declamation 81, Of a Chirurgion, who murtlu rctl .t man to see the mouing 
of a quicke heart,' wherein some of the arguments of the advocates of vivisection are 
duly set up and overthrown. Other ' Dfeiamatioiis* are referred lo at III, B, 34, and 
again in the account of the _/«</ von Venedii^, post. The Declamation, however, which 
in many particulars bears a striking resemblance to Shylock's speech in the Trial Scene, 
is the Ninety-fifth, and is as follows : 

Declamation 95 

a yeWt who would /or his debt haue a pound of tht fiejh of a 

ChrijUan. 

A lew vnto whom a Ckriflian Marchmt ought nine hundred crownes, tvould haue 
/wnmoned him for the fame in Turetie : the Merchant^ becaufe ke would not be dtf- 
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(rediitd, prtmi/td to /a/ tkt /aid Jumme withm the tear me of three numtkst and if ht 
faudUnatfkemttitmml i0 gnu Mmapmmdef thejle/h 0/ Aith^t. 7%e Sturm* 
ttif^ f*aji fome fifteetu dates, the Ir.v refufed to take his money, and demaunded the 
fnntnd of fiefh : the ordinarie fudge of thai place appointed him to cut a iu/t pound 
of the Chriftiam^i flefh, and if he cut either more or iejfe, then his oume head fhould be 
fimUten eff: ike Itw afptakd fr$m tkit/mtma, vntt tUt thiefit tnt^^ftiyiMg: 

Impofljble U it tobreake the credite of tnifficke amongfl men without great detriment 
▼Bto the Commonwealth : wherefore no man ought to Uod himfelfe vnto fuch coue- 
MBtt whicb lice CMUMX or wil ttot aeeomplifli, for by fhit meant flioaU no ma fiian 

to lie t!rreniie<!, am! cn.^lit being maintained, cuery man might l>e afTiircd of hi*; owne; 
but lince deceit hath taken place, neuer wonder if obligations are made more rigorous 
& ftriet then thcf were wont, feeing dut tUtlioagh the bonds are made ncner fo ftrong, 
yet can no man be very certainc that he lhal not be a lofer. It CMOteth at the iirft 
fight, that it is a thing no leffe (bange then cruel, to \mv\ a man to pay a pound of the 
flelh of his Uxlie, for want of money : Surely, in that it a thing not vfuall, it appear* 
eth to be (bmeiriiat the more admifaUe, but there aw dtaen othen (bat are more 
cruell, which becaufe they are in vfe fecme nothing terrible at all : as to binde al the 
bodie vnto a moil lothfome pcifon, or vnto an intollerable flauerie, where not only the 
whole bo& but alfo al the fences and Tpirits are tonnented, the urtuch is commonly 
{■BCtifed, not only betwixt thofe which are either in foct or Nation contrary, but aUb 
CUen amongfl thofe that arc all of one feet and nation, yea among^ nciL'h>»ours and 
hiadred, & euen amongfl Chriftians it bath ben feene, that the fon hath imprifoned the 
father fiir moaie. likewife in the Roman Co mm o n wealth, fo fimoos fer lawt and 
anMS, ft WM hiwtull for debt, to imprifon, beat, and afflict with torments the free Citti- 
zens: How manie of them (do you ihinke) would haue thouglu thetnfelucs happie, if 
for a fmall debt they might haue ben cxcufed with the paiment of a pound of their 
Sesb? lllHio on|^ then to maraik if a lew reqidnth lb IraaU a thing of a Chrillian, 
to difchnn.;c him of a good roood fuune? A inan may aske why I would not rather 
take filuer of this man, then his flelh i I might allcage many reafons, for I might foy 
that none but my felfe can tell what the breach of hit premilSe liath eoft me, and wliat 
I hane thereby paicd for want of money vnto my creditors, of that w iiich I bane kft 
in my credit: for the miferic of thofe men which eflceme their reputation, is fo great, 
that oftentimes they bad rather indure anything fecretUe then to haue their difctedit 
biased abraad, liecanlis thqr wcwM not be both (hamed and banned. Ncoerthdefl^ 1 
doe fieely confefle, that I had rather lofe a pound of my flefh, then my credit (hould 
be in any foit cracked : I might alfo lay that I haue need of thi^ flefh to cure a friend 
of mine of a certaine maladie, which it otherwife incurable, or that I would haue it to 
tenilfie thexeby the OMflians for cner abofing the lewes anie more hereafter: but I 
will ondie Ikf, diat hj hit obligation he oweth it me. It is lawfull to kill a fouldior if 
he come vnto (he wnncs but an houre too late, and alfo to hang a theefc though he 
Aeale oeoer fo little; it it then fiWh a great matter to canliie fnch a one to pay a pound 
of his fle(h,thai hath broken hit promife manie times, or that putteth another in dai^^ 
to lofe both credit & reputation, yea and it may be life and al for grcifc? were it not 
better for bim to lofe that which 1 demand, then hi5 foule, alreadie bound by his 
fiJA? Neidier am I to take dial which he oweth me^ bat he it to ddhier it me: And 
efi^ciallie becaufe no man knoweth better then he where t!ie fame may be fpared tc 
tlie leaft hurt of his'petfon, lor I might take it in fuch a place as hee might thereby 
hapipea to lolSt hit lUe: what a matter were it Aen, if I ftoold cut of Us fhead], fu(^ 
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pofing that the fame would weigh a iuft pounii, although it were with the danger of 
mine owne life ? I beleeue I (hould not ; becaufe there were as little reafoa therein, 
tlierB eoold tie in (be amciKb wherevnto I flioald be bound: er di if I tnndd oM 
oflF his nofe, his lips, his cares, and pull out his eies, to make of them altogether * 
pound, ftiould I be fuffered ? Surely I thinke not, becaufe the obligation dooth not 
fpecifie that I ought either to chufe, cut, or take the fame, but that he ought to gme 
Bie a pouad of Us flefli. Of eaery thing thit ii foM.he wUdi ddioentb the fame » to 
Biake waight, and be whidi feceiueth, taketh heed thnt it be Mtftt liMbg then that 
neither the obligation, aiftomc, nor law doth bind me to cut, or weigh, much IciTt vnto 
the aboue meotiooed latisfactiou, 1 refufe it all, and require that the fame which is due 
flwald bee dcUnered rate me. 



It is no (Irange matter to here thofe difpute of ctjuitie which are themfelues moft 
vniuft; and fuch ib bene no fiuth at all, defiroos that othen (hould obferue the fame 

inuiolable, the which were yet the more tollerable, if fuch men would bee contented 
with reaf nalle things, or at the leaft not altogether vnreafonablc : but what reafun Ls 
there lliat one man ihuuld vuto his own preiudice deftre the hurt of anotiier ? as this 
lev ii coolent to lofe nine bvadied ooirnes to bane a pound of my flefh, whereby is 
manifeftly feene the antient and cruell hate which he beareth not only vnto Chriftians, 
but vnto all others which are not of his sc<5\ : yea, euen vnto the Turkes, who ouer- 
kindly doe futtcr fuch vermine to dwell amongfl them, feeing that this prefumptuous 
wretch dare not ondy doubt, bat appeale from the indgcment of a good and inft lodge, 
& afterwards he would by fophidicall reafons prooue that his abhomination is equitie : 
trulie I confefTe that I haue fuffered Afteene daies of the tearme to paffe, yet who car 
tell whether he or I is the caufe thereof, as for me I thinke that by fecret meanes he 
hath canfed the money to bee delaied, wUdi from fnndiy places ought to haoe come 
rnto me before the tcarm which I promifed vnto him ; Otherwife, I would ncuer haue 
been fo rafli as to bind my felfe fo (Irictly ; but althuu(^h he were not the caufe of the 
fikttlt, it it therefore faid, that he ought to bee fo impudent as to goe about to prooue it 
no fbange natter tliat lie fliould Im willing to Ik paied with mans llefli, wUdi a tUng 
more natural for Tigres, then men, the which nlfd wa-s neuer heard of; but this diucU 
in fliape of a man, feeing me opprefled with neceOitie propounded this accurfed obhga 
lion vnto me. Whereas bee dleageth the Romanes fiir an example, why doth he not 
as wdl tell on how far that cmdtie in affliding ddstorsoner greeoouOy, the Common- 
wealth was almnfl oi:crthrowne, and that fhortly after it was forbidden to imprifon men 
any more for debt, i'o breake promife is, when a man fweareth or promifeth a thing, 
Ae whldi he hath no deTne to petforme, which yet vpoo an extreame neoeffitie is 
fomewhat cxen&ble; as ftr me^ I bane pRmdlbd, nnd accomplHhed my pnomlftv yet 
not fo foonc as I would ; and although I Vnew the danger wherein I was to fatisfie the 
crueltie of this mifcheeuoua man with the price of my ile(h and blood, yet did I not 
ft« nwqr» bnt fubnitted my Idle vnto the difoctioa of the Indge who hath iusdy 
m p rrifed his beaftlinefle. Wherein then haue I folfefied my promife, is it in that I 
would not, (like him) difobey the iudgcment of the ludge? Behold I will prefent a 
part of my bodie vnto him, that he may pay himfelfe, according to the contents of the 
indgement, wheiel* then my promife broken? Bnt it is no maraaile if this nee be fi> 
obftinat and cmell againft vs, for they doe it of fet purpofe to olfend our God whom 
they haue crucified ; and wherefore? Becaufe he was holie, as he is yet fo reputed of 
this worthy TurkiOi nation : but what (hall I fay ? Their own bible is full of theii 
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*licllion againft God, a^infl their Priefb;, Tudges, & leaders. did not the vcric 

Pattiarks themfelues, from whom they haue their beginning ? They fold their bcolhcr, 
•nd h«d jt not been for one amongil tbem, th^ had (laine him euen for verie enuie. How 
manle Kinfeeilea end abhondnatioiw were eommitted aroongft than? Hownuutie nor* 
thers ? Ahfalon did not he caufe his brother to be murthcred ? Did he not perfcc.itc 
his lather ? Is it not for their iniquitie that God hath dilperfed them, without leauing 
diem one onlic 6ot of ground? VL tiieB» when tihqr bai newlie receiued their tew 
Inmi God, whm Ihqr few liii woodeiDuwarln with their eiei» and bad yet th^ 
anif ti<;ft them, they were fo wicked, WTi.tt may one hope of them now, when they haue 
neither faith nor law, but their rapines and vfuries ? And that they belecue they do & 
cfaiiitible woilt, when tbey do fome great wrong vntowiietbatii not a Jew? It may 
pleafe you then mod righteous ludge to conftder all thefe dicomftaaces, haning pittif 
of him who doth wholly fuhmit himfelfe vntoyow Inft demcDcie; boping tbereby to 
be dehucred (rom this monflers crueltie. 

Tbe reader wfli readily recognize the perall^ to die Jew** aigumeot : ' It ia impoa* 
iible to break the credit of baSck amongst men widxmt great detriment to the 0»k« 
monwpalth ;' to his reference to 'binding the body vnto an intollerable slavery,' and tO 
the (n— .1^' : 'A man may ask why I would not rather take silver of this man,' &c. 

In his Preface to Tht Ltgends of th< Holy Rood {Early Eng. Text Soc.^ 187 1), Dr 
IfOMUB calb attmtioB to die lact that in one of the legends • we get tbe itaqr,ao weU 
known to vs all, ia the MtrekmU Vemeet of tbe merchant and the pound of iiesb.* 
The Legend thus rr 0 rr 1 to is ftom the f^untr _Afii$iiL wbidi Dr Menis aobae* 
qncntly printed in txUmo. 

Min L. TovunN SmrH, in an adndrable note read at aaweting of the Nm Skak 
spert Steiety in April, 1875, shows that this story in the Qmor A/utidi, dating as it 
does from about the end of the 13th Century, is the very earliest reference to tbe Bond 
Story in Ei^lish. Miss Smith gives the iiollowing paraphrase of it : 

«A Christian goldsmltb in the lerrioe of Qoecn Eline (mother of CaaMaaline) 
*owed a sum of money to a Jew; if be could not pay it by a certain term he was 
' to render the weight of the money wanting; in his own flesh. 'I he day came, the 
' money was unpaid, the Jew would have his judgement, and came to the court of 
' Queen Eline, where Be n dra s and Ansiers, two messengers who bad been sent by 
' Constantine to beg his mother to seek for the Holy Cross, were sitting as judges, 

* The Jew bore a sharp knife in his hand, the Christian stood naked before them, but 

* the Jew would not hear of ransom, — no more than a nah ! Benciras and Aosiets 

* proodse die Jew be shall bate right judgement, and ask how be wfll treat tbe man if 
•he be adjudged to him. "How?** said the Jew, " the wi tM that I can or noay fay aqr 
*"Iaw. I shnll first put out his eyes, then have his hands that he works with, tongue, 
* " and nose, and so on till I have my covenant," The judges answer, " It seems you 

* «* wH! not spare him, take Ms flesh, he grants yon that, so that yon save bis blood; if 
' **he loae a drop of blood the wron;; is on you ; though hts fledl WWe boVlgbt OT SoU, 
*** be new thought to sell his blood." The Jew swore at this; 

• Then said the Jew, " by Saint Drightin 
* " Me think tbe worse part is mine, 

« T» take die flesh if I aasqr 

• '* Then the blood will tun away ; 

* " Fordon ye have me with your dome 

• That ye Romans brought from Rome 
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' " Curses therefore may they h&vc 
* " All that such a dome me gave!" 



' Then sai<1 Bcncim^^, " All has heard you abuse us in your ire, the queen has sent us 
' *' here to do righteousness, and we have told you truth." I'hc Queen, being sure 

* that the Chri<iM was utt, bade Aero adjudge the Jew to give up to bcr all hit 

* goods and that he should lose his abusive tongue. The Jew found this so keen a 
•judgement that he cried out," I would rather tell you where yuur Lord's rood-tree lir-^ 
* " than be thus condemned," and Queen Eliue foigives him on condition of his sho w- 

* tag where the cnas is hid, which he does.* 

Chronologically, the next ap|)earance, as it seems, of the Bond Story is in a MS 
(Harl. 7322), in Latin indeed, but written in England, for the Ixrncfit of preachers. It 
was discovered by T. Wright after be bad published bis Latin Stones fur tiie Perqf 
Sodetj, and is given by HaUiweU at the end of Ae trsnslarion of Siiniock*s notice of 
the prewat plqr : ' The scene of die tale is laid in Denmark : — In Dacia e»t qnidaia 

• homo habcns duos filios, quorum senior est maliciosus et {^kuxus, junior autem non 
'tantum Ubeialis sed pcodigus. Cum atuem junior hospitalitati omnia qua; habuit 
'expeadinet, aficidit nt dw» homines peterent ab eo hospitinn. Ole antem, qaan> 
'quam nihil haheKt nnde honeste eos reciperet, propter tamen Tereciindiaa eoe 
•recepit. Cum autem nihil haberet unde cibaria eis pararet j»^ter unam vaccam, 
' «un occidiU Deiideote igitur pone et potu, fratrem scniorcm adivit, subsidium ab 
*eo nqniieos; qtdrespondit le idbi nihil penitnsdatntimi,nis^ Cootestante 
' autem juniori se nihil habeie, WSpoodit senilX^ ' Immo,' inqfuM^ •camem tuam habea, 

• vende mihi ad btitudincm manus me» de cama tua in quilnis et in quaiinqilum 
ubicunque volueru rccipere.' Junior parvipendens pepigit cum co, testibus adluUi- 

*tb. Modna aatem et isthis patrise eit sic alibi sub qoavis fidsilate leilpti 
' chirogr^ihi ita nisi sub teste lioet emere Tel vendere. Kecedentibos igitor hospiti* 
' bus et consumj^>tis cili.iriis, jiactum jTojxwcit ^^enior frater Nei;af iunior, et adductus 
' est coram rege, et scntentiatus coram jumore ut ad locum suppiiciorum deducatur, 
'et accqrfat senior tantnin de cane qnantoaB pactum est vd in ospile vel dica cor. 
' Misertus antem sui populus eo quod liberalis erat, nunciavemnt filio ttf^ qase «t 

• quare hxc facta fuerant, qui statim miscricordia motns, induit se, et palefridum 
'ascendens sccutus est mi!>erum ilium sic dampnatum; et cum venisset ad locum 

• soppSdi, videns enm popolos qui ad speetacnlom conflnxerant, oesrit sibL Et alio* 
*quens filius regis fratrem ilium seniorem crudelem, et dixit ei : • Quid juris habes in 

• isto ?' Respondit : • Sic,' inquit, • pacti sumus, ut pro cibariis tantundem de came 

* sua mihi daret, et condempnatus est ad solutionem per patrem tuum regem.' Cui 
•mm tegis, «Nlhil,* faiqnit, <aliad petis nisi eamem?' Respondit, *Niha.' Qd 

* fiKllS, ' Ergo sanguis suus in came sua est ;' et ait filius isti condempn.ito, « Da mihi 
*sanguinem tuum,' et statim pepigcrunt, insuper fecit sibi condempnatus homagium. 
•Tunc dixit fUiiu regis fratri seniori, 'Modo cape abicunque volueris caxncm tuum; 

sed si sanguis mens est, n ex eo minimim gottam efibndetis, mociens.' Quo viso, 

Gonoeming the sooice of the seoood sloiy, Tke Choice of Tlrvr CasJtets, there is lose 
divcssitjr of opinion than in regard to TJie BtmdSttry. 

Dr Farmer was the tlr t to show its similarity to a tale in the Gfsfa Rofvaniyrum, 
and asserted that Shakespeare had ' closely copied some of the language ' in the latter ; 
the copying, 1 think, can be applied only to the motloes on the caskcts* winch would 
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he liV;eIy tn retnin much of their phraseoitogjr whaesoever iound, and efCO of thCM 
Shakespeare did not 'copy' all three. 
In what wii itated above in r^aid lo the Galm R^manvrum in eonnecdon with the 

Boml Stor)', it will be rcmcmi>cred that an EngGsll tamslation was printed, circa 1510- 
15, by Wynkyn de Wor !e This translation contained only forty-three stories out of 
the hundred and more iuund in other MSS \ among them, though the Bond Story was 
lacking this of the Three Caskets was given. Aaitwas this translation which Rich- 
ard Robinson issued in six editions between 1577 and 1601, 'by mee perused, cor- 
rected, and bettered/ it is likely that it was in one of Robinson's re-is8ues that Shake- 
ipene raid the atcny, if he used it at all as the source of his Plot* 

Robinson's veisron is reprinted in Collier's Shaketptar^s Liirary, ii, loa. It it Tie 
Thirty-ucond Hi-tcri-. Tl^crc is siti.tII interest for us in the beginning of it, wlif-rcin 
it is told that there was < a mightie Emperor, named Anselme,' who dwcdt in Rome, 
and how, fcr the sake of eoofiraunf peace and good-wiU, it was decided that Che Empe- 
ror's son should marry the daughter of the ' King of Ampluy.' It then proceeds as 
follows: 'Therefore when the letters of covenant and compact were sealed, the king 
' furnished a lairc ship, wherein he might send his daughter with many noble knights. 
*]ad]rea, and gieat ridies, nolo the emperaar, for to Imve hit aonne In maniage. 

' Now when they were sayling in the sea toward Rome, a storme arose so extremee- 

* lye and so bonibly, that the ship all to brast i^nst a rock of stone, and they were 
«a]l drowned, save onely that yong lady, wMdi fixt her hope and heut k» firmely on 
'God, that she was saved. And about three of clocke the tempeit oeased, and the 

* lady drave fwrth over the waves in tb.p ( rokcii ship, which was cast up againe, but 
' an huge whale followed after, readie to devoure liotb the ship and her ; wherefore 
*thte fidie jvag lady when night came, mote five whh a atone^ wherewith the ship 

* was greatly lightened, and then the whale durst not adventure toward the ship, for 
' feare of the Ught. At the cock-crowing, this yong lady was so weary of the great 
' tempest and tronble of the sea, that she slept, and within a little while after the fire 

* surceased, and with tliat came the whale and demaed this viiipn. But when the 

* wakened and found her selfe swallowed up in the whale's belly, shec smote fire, and 
' within a little while shee wounded the whale with a knife in many places, and when 

* the whale Mt hhnteUe wonnded, aooonfing to his natmc, he began to swim to htnd. 

* There was at that time dwelling in that country an carle that was a noble man, 
named Parris, the which fur his recreation walked l)y the sea shore, and as he was 

' walking thus, he saw where the whale waj» comming towards the land, wherefore he 

* tamed home agidne, and gathered many strong men and came thither againe, and 

•caught thi- whale, anri wounded him vcr\' sore, an ! as they smote, the mayden that 
' was in his belly cried with an high voice and said, O gentle fnends have mercie 
■ and compairion on me, for t am a kings dan^^iler and % Ime vligin fiom the home 
*of my biith unto this day. When the earle heard this he wondred greatly and 
•opened the side of the whale and tooke her out. And when she w.os thus delivered, 
' shee told him forthwith whose daughter she was, and how shee had lost all her goods 

* in the sea, and how shee should have beenemanied onto die emperaoi's some. And 

* According to a ' Table of the Stories ' in die C*tU RpnMHvmm, gi v«n in Hemagirs aditiM fiM 
th« EmrifSi^iifk TVjrf Sfdttyt P> *>Am, this sloiy b the Ninety-ninth in the Angio4atlB Twt,llSi 
HarL Mfo ; the Sixty-tixth in the Engiiih Version, MS, Hart. 7333 ; th« Thirty-iecond In W. da 

Wordc't editirri . t i! the Huntircd and Ninth in Latin Printr.-i! FJilions. I thinlc ii welt to note this, 
beciiute different F.>Hion cite different editions. Tyrwbitt quoted from H;irl. itfo, Wanon from 
the Latin Printed F.ditioB, SB dM, tiiMiriBe, DoMee, sad It was flm Had. 7333 diat the Bead Stary 
was gircn above.— Eo. 
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' when the earle heard thi<t hee was right glad, wherefore hee comforted her the more, 
■ and kepi her still with him till she was well refreshed. And in the meane time he 
*ieiit mmtngea to die empcpoar, giving Urn lo know how the kings daui^bitar wik 

• saved. 

• Then was the emperour right glad of her safety and conuoing, and had ^eat com- 
*|Muioii on her, saying: Ah faire lady, for the love of my tonne thou hut snflieied 
'much woe, nevetthelesse if thou be wothie to be his wife, soone shall I prove. 

• And when he had thus s^aid, he commanded to brinp forth three vessels, the first 
' was made oi pure gold, beaet with preoous stones without, and witliin full ol dead 

• mens bonea, end thereupoiiweBingiflivienthlipoMy: Whoeo diooMth me thaU finds 
< that he deaervelh. 

• The second vessel was made of fioe silver, filled with earth and wormes, and the 
' supcfscriptioD wis thtu : WiuMO ch o oeeth me shaU finde tbnt his nature desircth. 

•The thiid vessel was made of lead, full witMo of pndons atones, and the snper- 

• SCrijition, Who so chooscth me shall findc that G<h1 hath dis]-ir(<;ed lo him. 

< 1'hese three vessels the emperour shewed to the maiden and said, Lo, here daugh- 
*t«r, there be fcite ^eme h, if thoa choose oae of these^ wlmda ii pnfil to diee and to 
*othcrttiianahaltdM»]iaiveDi7 Sonne: hot if thoa cliooae Ant wbavsin is no profit to 
*thee nor to none other, soothly thou shalt not manie him. 

• When the mayden saw this, she hit up hex hands to Ckxi and said : Thou, Lord, 
'that kaowest all things, gnnt me grace this home so to choose^ that I nay receive 
' the cmj-rrours sonne. .^nd with that .she beheld the first vcsscll of gold, whicli was 
' engraven, and read the supersciiption. Who so chooseih me^ Scc^ saying thus : Thou^ 
*duB vessd be flitl pceckms and made of pure gold, nevoAdcase I know not what is 

• witliin, therefore my deare lord, this vessel will I not choose. 

• And then she l>eheld the second vessel that was of pure silver, and read the super- 
' schption. Who so choo»eth roe shall gnde that his nature desircth. Thinking thus 

• witUn her sdfe, U I chooae this vessel, what is witUa it I know not, hot wcH t wot 
' there shall I finde that nature desircth, and my nature desircth the lust of the flesh, 
' therefore this vessel will I not choose. When she had scene these two vessels, and 

• given an answere as touching them, shee beheld the third vessell of lead, and read the 
•snpencription. Whoso chooseth me; ahnll fiade that God hadtdbposed. TUnddng 

• within her selfe thi?! vessel is not passing rich, nor throughly precious: ncvcrthclcs'^c, 
' the superscription saith : Who so chooscth mee, shall finde that God hath disposed : 
*«nd without doubt God never disposeth any hatme, therefim now I will diooae this 
'vcssdl, hf the ieave of God. 

' When the emperour saw this, hee said, O faire mayden open thy vessel!, and see 

• if thou hast well chosen or no. And when this yong lady had opened it, shee found 
■fl fall of fine gold and psecions stones, Hke as the emperoor had toM her heftsn;. 

*And then i^aid the em^^erour, O my dtcre fiiufhtcr. 1 cc:\ii5e thou hast wisely 
cliosen, therefore shalt thou many my sonne. And when be bad so said, he oidaioed 

maniage, and manied Uiera togedier with great solcnipiiitie and much hononr, and 
' they lived peaceably a long time together.' 

In the Latin Printed Editions, one of which Wazton used, pMHit or ipmts are aab> 
stituted for the 'vessels.' 

Aeooiding to Wartott (IB, xlix, ed. 1781), the 'remote but oi^niil somce* of tidt 
story is one which is told by the hermit Barlaam to King Avenamore (in which the 
•vessels' or 'pasties' are called areella), written in Greek about the year 800 by 
JoatuKS tika saoenus, a Greek monk of St Saba in Syria, and translated into Latin 
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before the I Jth Century, entitled Barlaam and Josaphat. The Greek text, accocding 
to CUicadon is published in the JakrHUhrr der LiUratuTt vol. xxvi, p. 42. The 
IKiiid|Ml alorf of BnlMni ud JoMphat b told ^rith no little diy Inunoar bjr Donlop 
(pp. 35-40, ed. 1845), who says that iU ' many bWHtUul ponbles and apolo^es beaC 
evident marks of an Oriental origia.' They were incor}»rated, according to Wartun, 
in the Spetmium HistoriaU of Vincent of beauvais, who wrote about the year 1290. 
Thence tbejr IricUed, wkh mace or Icai pwily, into tbe Cmt9 Nmittk Antidu (Nor. 

Ixv), thence into the somewhat turbid pOol «f BoceMdoli AnMMinM^ iaIO the GMm 
L^€Hd, and tiaell/ into the GtUa. 

Weiloii ^vct • tnonleiloB, fioea the ori^nel Greek ttBadmmm und Josaphat, of 
tbe COndttsion of the story. For the l>eginning we are imlehted to Clarendon, as fol* 
lows: * A certain rich and glorious king, attended by the ofhcers of liis court, is riding 
' with regal pomp in a gilt chariot, when be is met by two meA of mean appearance in 

* aquelid and dueedfceie gunents. Tbe long detoendi firom his chariot and salutes 

* them. His courtiers arc disgusted, and remonstrate with him through the medium 

* of the king's brother. They are then taught a lesson of the folly of judging by 
'eitcmal i^ipearances.' [Watton thus concludes:] 'The king comnumded four chests 
*to be made; two of which wete corned with gdd. end leeimd hjr (olden kdcs, hot 

* filled with the rotten bones of human carcasses. The other two were overlaid with 
'pitch, and bound with rough cords; but replenished with precious stones and the 
'most exquisite gem, end with ointmenti of the ikheitodoar. He called hb nbhiet 
' together, and, placing thcse dbeHs before them, asked which they thought the most 

* valuable. They pronounced those with the golden coverings to be the most precious, 

* supposing they were made to contain the crowns and girdles of the king. The two 
chats covered with pitch they viewed with conteiP|it. Then said the ktog, I pte* 

* sumcd what would J)e your rictcrmination ; for ye Iwk with the eyes of sense. But 

* to discern beseoess or value, which are hid within, we must look with the qrcs of the 

* mind. He then oideied the golden cherti to be opened, whidi exhaled an intbtenble 

* Mndh, and fDled the beholders wiA bonar.' * In the M*rical Lives of the Saints; 
adds Warton, ' \fTitten about the jear ijoo^ Iheie cheMs aie called yftwr ySuto, thai is» 

* four vatSt or vessels.' 

Warton says that <a like atoqr* is in the Cm^ud* AmmUb^vu^ bdieves that Go«vet 
CO|iied it from the foregtnng; and Gower's beginning the story (liber v, p. 203, ed. 
Pndi) : * In a cronique this I rede,' gives colour to the belief. But Clarendon suggests 
(whcicin, I think, all will fully agree) that this cannot be; 'for,' as they say, ' not only 
•aie the dciaOs diflerent, time bdag tiro caskets instead of imr, and both of the same 

* external appearance, but the moral lesson sought to be conveyed is entirely dissimilar. 
' It is told of a king whose officexs complained that their promotion was not in proi>or- 

* thm to thdr icfvice. To prove to dieni that it was all of fortune^ the king adopted 
' the device of mnWug bis coffers so exactly alike that do one could tell one from the 

* other. The one was filled with fine gold and precious stones, the o<her with straw 
< and rubbish. The courtiers were asked to choose, and of course their choice fell 
■upon the latter. The contenla of the other were then d'splayed, and the metal 
•fbOows: 

* LOh aaith tbe kin^ now may ye se. 

* That diere ii no defailtB in me; 

< Forthy my self I wdl aoquit 

* .\nd bereth ye your owne wit 

' Of that fortune hath you refuse^.' 
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After finiiliing tlui rtoiy Gower goes out to tell anodwr, of whidi the tnonl ia about 

the Muae* or, M he e*p W Mes it, ' Somdde to this matere like,' concerning * Frcilerike, 
of Rome, that time emperour,' who put to the test the faith of two ' beggers ' (one of 
whom trubicU in God, and the other in the king) by ineaiu of ' two pastees,' in one 
of which was a eafioii, and in the other a ' great fidieiie of floreins.* TUs venbn. 
Sir Frederic Madden says, according to Clarendon, came from the Gmmide of LanST' 
cost, compiled about the year 1346, wherein the beggars arc blind. 

A (bim, in which this verrion of (he story, in its essenttal features^ viz. where for* 
tune or the will of God is the aifoiter, is to be found also in the Gesta^ Qiapter 109, of 
the Latin Printed Editions, and is thus given by Douce (i, 277) : 'A smith had lost a 

* chest of money, which being canted by the sea to the shores of a distant country, 

* was taken up by an inn-lceeper, who^ not suspecting tint it contained anything, threw 
'it carelesbly isiiic. 1 laving occasion one day for some fuel to warm his guests, he 
•broke up the chest, and finding the money, laid it by safely, till some one should 
'arrive to claim it. The smith soon afterwards ap^iearcd; and having publicly 
«dedared Us loss, the inn-keeper resohed to ascestain if it were the will of Itovi- 

* dence thnt he should make re^titiKion. lie (hcrefrre raused three jmties to be 
' made; the tirst he filled with earth, the second with dead men's bones, and the third 
'with money. He dwn ianted the snndi to dinner, and gave him the choice of the 
*pa.sties. The smith fixed on those with the earth and bones, and relinquished the 
' others. The host now concluded that it was not the will of Heaven that he should 

* restore the money \ he therefore called in the blind and the lame, opened the other 

* pasty In their presence, and divided the treasure between then.* (I can find no sach 
story in Rentage's edition of the Gesta, wherein Chap. 109 of the Latin Editions is 
tabulated as the same as Robinson's Tkirfy-ueomd Histwitt given tdiove ixoni Q>]lier's 
Reprint.) 

The aoiiree of diese venioos to e^dcntly Bsne as of tfiat verrion which Boeeaodo 

give<; in The First Story of the Tenth Day. Boccaccio, Gower, and the Oinmiclc of 
Lanercost are all so nearly contemporaneous that it is not easy to decide from whose 
hands we receive the carfiest venion. 

Dr Johnson gives Boccaccio's story at full length. Dunlop (p. 239, ed. 1845) pives 
an abbreviation, which is amply sufficient : ' A noble Italian, called l<\imneri, entered 
' into the service of Alphonso, King of Spain. He soon perceives that his majesty is 
*eittrentdy liberal to othen, hot Aihklng his own nserits not saffidently rewarded, he 

* asks leave to return to his own country. This the king grants after presenting him 
' with a fine mule for his journey. Alphonso directs one of his attendants to join him 
«on the road, to note If he make any complaint of the treatment he had received, and, 
*if hesbooldfto conuaand his return. The male having stopped in a liver and reftn* 
'log to go on, Ruggicri said she was like the j^crson who gave her. Rtiggieri being 

* in consequence brought back to the capital, and his words reported to the king, he is 

* int r od u ced into the picsence of his majesty and adced why he had compared fahn to 
< the mule. " Because," replied Ruggifiri, **the mule would not Slop whete it cugo^ 
•"but stood still when it should have gone on; in like manner you give where it is 
*** not suitable, and withhold where you ought to bestow." On hearing this, the king 
•canles him into a hall, and shows him two shut collm* (die rest I give fimn nqrne's 

a'imiraMe translation for The Villon Socitty^ ' iLViA said to him in pre-ence of many, 
• " Messer Kuggieri, in one of these coffers is my crown, the royal sceptre and orb^ 
•<* together with many goodly girdles and caches and rings of mine, and, in fine, every 
ofscdons jewd I have; aad the other to fidl of earth. Take, then, one, and be that 
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•••which you shall take yours; and you may thus see whether of the twain hath been 
«M|ti^rnUeihl of your worth, myself or your ill-foctune." Messer Ruggieri, seeing that 
' it «a» tlie king's pleasure, took one of tlw ooflm, which, being opened by Alphonso's 
*c(Hiun«ndinent, was found to be duit wliicfa wai fiillof earth; wherenpoo, qaoth the 
•king laughinj;, "Now can you see. Messer Rupgieri, that that I tell ytni of ynm for 
"•tune is true; but certes your worth roentcth that I should oppose myself to her 

• Mmiglit. I know yon lune no ndnd to tnm Spaniard, and tkocfbie I will botow 
•••upon you neither castle nor city in these paiti; but llitt coffiar, of which fortune 
•••deprived you, I will in her despite shall be yoiir^, so you may carry it off to your 

• ••own country, and justly glorify yourself of your worth in the sight of your couL-try* 
'"nenfajfthewilnenof my gifts." Mcner Kuggieri aeoordin^ took die ooficr, and 
•Iwving rendered the kingthoeetbanks wUck sorted wiOi sodin^joiylnllj leturned 
•therewith to Tuscany.' 

• Quaere,' says Douce as a final word (ii, 276), ' if the general construction of all 
•theK liorici bate not been boirowed from the trick related to have been put by Pn> 
« Dieiheua on Jo|iiler with the two faoU^kini lUlcd with fleih and bonet?* 

The elopemen ] j^'^i^ and her theft of jewels has been construed into a third 
eobiidiaiy plot, and ks oi^b traced by Donlop (p. 254) to the Foutteciuh Tale of 
MaWBCcio di Salerno, who floaridied about J^^lQi ' 1^ story of a young gentle* 

• man of Messina, who becomes enamoured of the daughter of a rich Neapolitan 

• miser. As the father kept his child perpetually shut up, the lover has recourse to 

• ftatatagem. Retending to set oat on • hmg jonrnejr, he deponts with the mieer a 
« munhcr of valuable efTcct^. Unvln^, amon^ otiier things, a female slave, who prepoe> 
•scsscs the mind of the girl in favour of her master, and finally assists in the elope- 

• mcnt of the young lady, and the robbery of her father's jeweb, which she carries 
•akng wkh her. .... It is not improbable that the avaridons lather in diis tale, die 

• dangbter so carefully shut up, the elopement of the lovers managed by the interven* 
•tion of a servant, the robbery of the father, and his prief on the discovery, which is 

• represented as divided between tiie loss of his daughter and ducats, may tiavc sug- 
•g^Mted the tUid pikt in Shakespeaic's drama, — tlie love and elo|ienient ef Jesrica and 
'Lorenao.' 

Thus far we have been dealing with the plot of this play as if it were a mosaic, 
wMch Shakespeare had combined into one groop by gathering iu diverse elements 

from diverge sources, and he has been greatly ]-rniscrl for showing so much dramatic 
and artistic skill in the combination. But Warton in the last century supplied us with 
a hint, which admits the possibility that Shakespeare was indebted Cor the fiamewoik 
at least of this dnuna to an older plajr, in which the Bond Stoijr aid the C2Mkct Statv 

were alrr.idy comhiricd. 

The note in which Warton calls attention to the Ballad of Gemuittr cmciudes 
widit 'T stun only add that it appears fion Cossoafs Stkotle 0/ Abuse, pnnted in 
' >579i tiuu the character tf m. trutl and eevettm Jem had been exhibiled with good 

♦applause before Shakespeare's Shylock appeared.* (See p 2^2, ante.) 

Gosson, who had been himself a writer of plays, and even an actor, was evidently t 
lerions-mindcd young mant the * disorder in every playhouse' greatly offended him 
and befixe his twenty-sixth year he pnliUslied, in 1579, * Tht Stk^U of Ahufe, contein* 

• ing a plesaunt inuectiue against Poets, Pipers, Plaiers. Testers and such like Cater- 

• pilleis of a Commonwelth ; Setting vp the Flagge of Defiance to their mischieuous 
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czetcise, and ouerthrowing their Bulwarkes, by Prophane Wiiten, Nuiumll leason, 
«Biid common experience: A diicoune « pleaMtiit fer Genftemeii diet fioMmr lewii* 
*ilig, as profitable for all that wyll follow vertuc. By Steohan Gosson, Stud. Oxoa.* 
It was dedicated, but without permission, 'To the ripht noble Gentleman, Master 

* Philip Sidney Esquier,' but Master Sidney was thereat by no means pleased, and, 
•oooidiiig to • kMer of Spensei'e to Galcid Hatvejr, Gomoo *frai fiir hy« tabor 
' scorned ; if at leaste it !)c in the goodncvse of that nature to scorne.' We, at least, 
should be grateful for this dedication, in that to the indigoatioD stirred up by it and by 
the book itself we probably owe Sidney's Apologu for PtOrit. As is to be expected 
feom tbe title of Ms book, GosMm't hand falls heavilf oothe < CaterpOlcn;* •Cookei,' he 
says, 'did neuer shewe more crafte in their iunckelS to vnnqjish the t:\stc. nor Painter* 

* in shadowes to allure the eye, then Poets in Tlwirtets to wouode the conscience,' and 
wfbrtheFlaycii»ihe)r*aie tbe BanBikes of (be miid, that poyaon, as well with the 
*beaine of their sighte, as vrith the breath of tbek nooth.' After many pages of this 
lashing he relents, and acknowlcd^^e? that there are some jilayers that are 'sober, db- 

* creete, properly learned honest householders,' and so also he confesses (p. 40^ ed. 
Atber) (hat *ionie of (heir Pisyes sk n^tboot rebuke: whidi tie as easily remembend 

* as quickly reckoned. The twx) prrwe Bookes plaied at the Bel&auage, where you 

* shall tinde neuer a woorde without wit, neuer a line without pith, neuer a letter 

* pbeed in vaine. The Jtm and Pt p b me, ihowae ai the Boll, the one representing the 

* greedinesse of worldly chosen, and bloody nuildes of Usurers : The other very liuely 

* discr\'!)ttij^ howe seditious estates, with their owne Heviisfs, false friendes, with their 
*own swoordes,and rebellious commons in their owne snares are oueithruwne : neither 
*witb Amorous featore wonndiag die ey«: nor with akMunfy tslhe hnitbi( (he cares 

* of the chast hearers.' 

At last we seem to have encountered something substantial. Here is a play, in which 
lint, the diief characto^ is a Jew; secondly, in which the choice of Uie caskets is 
ndinnbnted hi tfie 'greedinease of worldly chusets,' and thirdly, where dto 'bloodf 
mindes of Usurers ' may be typified in Shylock ; small wnirler. indeed, that so many 
critics and editors have set up their rest on ' the Jew, mentioned by Gosson ' as the 
imnediate Scarce of (he Plo( of Ae MtrAma tfVndn. 

Douce refers to the 'mistake (hst has been committed by those who speak of 
» Shakespeare's imitations of the .sources of this ]ilay, and who fc)ri;;et that one on the 
'same subje<l had already appeared, and which migtit have fumisbed him with the 
•wlfllr of the plot.' Agidn, in tefening to tynrtiitt^ ooiiieeiiBcs conccniiag the 
Cr^in Romanerum, Doooo MQfs: * He also had fiiiBotten the cMer dnuna aeatiooed 
' by Gosson.' 

Smvftws ; 'It if therefore not ImpnAable thM Sbakcipesre asw^wiote Us piece, 
■on the mu !lI [of tkisson's Ino\, and that the dder pcrfDcmaDoek bdng inlWor, was 
•pcrmittc<l to drop silently into oblivion.' 

Skottowk (i, 330) thinks the loss of Gosson's lew is 'justly a subject of regret, tor 
*as it eombined within its pkX the two inddeiM of the bond and the caskets, it wooM, 

* in all probability, have thrown much additional light on ThatcniCSIl]'! nmnw 111 the 

* composition of his highly-finished comedy.' 

Bat KmoHT holds back ; he thinks that Skottowe ' somewhat leaps to a conclusion ' 
that GoMoa's/«fttr was the original of Shyhiek. 'As all we know of (hb plagr.* he 
continues, ' is told us by Goason, it is rather bold to a<«sume that it combined the two 

* incidents of the bond and the caskets. The ojmbination of these incidcnu is per* 
'hajs one of the moat remsrimUe examples of Shakespeare's dnnnatie sldlL .... The 
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'rude dramatists of 1579 were not remarkable for the combination of incidents. It 

* was probablj reserved for the skill of Shakespeare to bring the caskets and the bond 
*in juxtaposition. We cannot absolutely deny that Gosson's play might have fiiniiihed 
*<wr fMMt tte iflMie of fhe pbt; bat it ii oertrioly <n rtme of hagpuige to wf 

•that it did furnish him, because the Jew shown at Ao BoU dods With **W0ridl]r 
'"chttsen" and the "bloody mindes of Usureis.'" 

Smon (ad ed., 1856) x * XI euDot bo doofated toA Shikespearc, as in oOcr [Mtonea^ 
•aiHlod hiDMlf of fhii uidait pieea.' 

COLl.iFR, nfter quoting Gosson, says : • It is possible, therefore, that a theatrical per- 
formance should have existed, anterior to the time of Shakespeare, in which the sep- 
*mt» pkls woo nniled; ond it is not itnlikdy that lomc novel had been poUiibed 
'which gm the same incidents in a narrative form.' 

HaLLIWELL refers to the fact, derived from the Stationtrs^ Rr^i'trrs, that the Mer- 
tkatU of VtHut was originally aUo entitled the Jew 0/ Venue, and then, after quoting 
Gaawn'!! icfaence to tkt Jew, oontinocs: «The ooinddcnoe of this description with 

* the subject of the Merchant of Venice is so remarkable, that when we add to it the 
' identity of title, little doubt can fairly remain that the play mentioned by Gosson in 
'1579 contained similar incidents to those in Shakespeare's play, and that it was, in 
«aU pnbBbOity, the nde otigimd of the MtrdUua tf Vrnke. .... That Shahespetie 

* adopted any of the dialogue of this ancient composition is highly improbable, but that 
•he may have been irnlcl led to it for the j:cneral outhne of the structure of his plot, 
' and that the title also was originally adopted from it, may be admitted without much 

* fear of inoming a serioot enor' 

STAimroN : ' The exjirt si >ti worldfy dkmun is so appropriate to the choosers of the 
caskets, and the bloody mituies of uturrrs so apiilicahle to the vindictive cruelty of 
Shy lock, that it is very probable Shakes^^eare in this play, as in oltier plays, worked 
upon some loog^ n >odd alicady ptepared for him.* 

CUUtlMDON : ' It is dear the plot of a play [as described by Gosson] roust have 

* been essentially the same as that of the Mrrchant of Venice, and that we have here 
'combined, if not for the tirst time, the two stories of the caskets and the pound of 
'flesh, which had pcevlouljr a separate exiitenoe in maajr fbons.* 

Deuvs is inclined to think with Knight that the description in GoBson is too vague 
tc inthorise so bold an assomption as that the Merchant of Vemiet was founded on tlie 

JfW, 

ROLPS thinks it pnfaaUe that tbe pkts of die two dnaHS were « f mlsBy the 
' same,' and thai Shalcespcare 'worked opon some voogh model already prepaied for 

•him.' 

Grant White (2d ed.) : ' This pUy [Gosson's Jew'], manifestly, Shakespeare worked 
' over Into tile ATmiMir 1/ as we hnve it.* 

In this {:eneral agreement I beg to be inclurlcd, and, while accepting fully the 
improbability of Shakesjieare's having adopted any of his predecessor's dialogue, I 
tiiink it not unlikely that here and theie^ in two places at least, we may discern in 
the didogoe tncas of the old pisy. One of these b noted by Hnnter* The Sovine- 

man in the second fcene tplls Pnrtia that 'the f.vir strangers* wish to take leave ot 
her, whereas tix strangers have been enumerated ; and Hunter suggests that in the 
first drangfat of the play thoe were, perhaps, but foor. See I, ii, lao. 
Again, I think we have an ontoopping of tlie old play in Loicnto^s unpleasant 

banter with Ijiuncelol. Ixn-enro's allii«;ton is not explained by anything whatsoever 
in the course of the story; it serves no purpose (albeit Daniel does allude to it in &s 
ai 
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computation of time) ; it bns ' nridu-r wit, manners, nor modesty,' but is aa oiuightlj 
excrescence which, I trubt, is to be tiuu> accounted for. 

Fiinlly, Edwakd Soott {AtkimmiMt s Julj, 1881) bai dii c o med, in sn iin|Mb- 
lished letter of Spenser, an allusion which corroborates the supposition that Gosson's 
Jew is the protot>-pe of The Merchant of Venice, The letter is from Spenser to his 
firiend Gabriel Harvey, wherein ' he signs himself thus : " He that is fast bownde vuio 
•«dieiaiiiafedl%Mioittlhenaiif naidiantinl^^ This letter 

* was a reply to one from Harvey, dated 1579, and enclosed a whimsical bond between 

* the two friends in allusion to the bond of the Jew It is evident, I think, that 

' denser and Harvey had lately together paid a visit to the Bull, bad enjoyed dkC 
' ntpmco tstion of this piece, thtjiw% and it had made sudt an iuip w Mio tt on tbeii 
'sdnds Uiat their cwTH up widwuje at tins tine is fiiU of allwiiiMW to iL' 

Atthongh in the forgoing pages nearly everything is given that has been S Bf po s ed 
to have contributed to Shakespeare'a Plot, there yet remains a Tragedy wllid^ it has 

been claimed, influenced him more or les^ in the composition of the play. 

This tragedy, which oatuially occuts to every one, is Marlowe's Jew of Malta; the 
moedmilarity of the titles suggests some parallelisms at least It was probaUj written 
•hoot 1589 or 1590^ according to CoLUER, whom Dyce quotes without dissent ; and 
was very jx)j>ular, to judge from the frequency with which it occurs in Hens'owe's 
diaiy. The part of the Jew, named Barabos, was * presented by so unimitable an actor 
as liaater AUeyn,' as we leara fiom the Dedication bjr Heywood, who^ in 1633, put 
Ibith die fiist edition. From the play ftsdf we leani that the actor wore an artificial 
nose, presumably of extraordinary projiortions. Of tlic character itself, CuARLES Lamb 
says {Specimens of Dram. Poet.), ' Marlowe's Jew does not approach so near to Shake* 
*wpine% as his Edwaid the Seeood does to Ridiaid the Seoond. Shylock, in the 

* midst of Us savage purpose, is a man. Hb motives, feelingly rmcntments, have 
•something human in them. "If you wront^ us, shall we not revenc;e?" Barabos 

* is a mere monster, brought in with a large painted nose to please the rabble. He 

* IdUs in sport; poisoins whole numerics, invents infernal machines. He is just sadi 

* an exhibition as, a century or two earliei^m^ht have been pbyid before the Lon- 

* doners by the Royal Command, when a general pillage and massacre of the Hdirewa 

* bad been resolved on in the cabinet.' 

*Madowe,' msft Dvcb (fiWilr, i, xxi), 'violated the tnidi of mdne^ not so modi 

* from his love of exaggeration, as in consequence of having bonowed all the atro- 
' cities of the play from some now-unknown novel, whose author was willing to flatter 
'the prejudices of his readers by alinbuling almost impossible wickedness to a son ct 
•Isnd. .... That Shakeapeaie was well acqoainled with this tragedy eannot be 

* doubted ; but that he caught from it more than a few trifling hints for the Merchant 

* of Venice will be allowed by no one who has carefitUy compared the character of 

* Barabas with that of Shylock.' 

Elzi, whoae opinions are always entitled to a respectful bearing, mdntaina widi 
earnestness [Sh. Jahrbuch, vi, 133, tSyi) that 'tlie prototyjic of Shylock, beyond all 

* conjecture, is to be found in Marlowe's Jew of Malta, without which, in all probabil- 

* i^, the Merchant of Vtnice would never have been written.' EUe is not to be under- 
stood 'as asserting that S h a k es p ea r e copied Marlowe; on the eontnuy, Shakespeare 
olvservcd Baraltos in order to knriw what to avoid in Shylock. After giving an ejiitome 
of Marlowe's play, Elze conuimcs (p. 137): 'Can there be any doubt, after all this, 

4at we have here, if not the prototype, at least die germ and viggextion of Shylock ? 
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To such • master of the hiunui heait as Shakespeare the temptation was irresistibit 
«lo tnaiffiim tUi Baiabai into a gemitiie Jemkh nnuer, and out of this monthing and 

'impossible criminal to create a rcril, live nian, wiih human motives, passions, and 

* actious. Barabas, of all meu, was the one best suited to be the claimant in a law»uit 
«ovcr a pound of flesli; in Ids aTarioe and in his thint for revenge for the long series 

* of wrongs he stood forth not omlf as the inenxrable enemy of the Oiristians, but also 
'through his daughter supplied the o]>iKirtiiiiity of bringing him into relationship of a 

* different kind with tlie Christian world. Accordingly, we cannot doubt but that Mar* 
' lowe's Barabas and his danghtcr are to be regarded as the true alarting>poiDt of Shake 
'speare's play. The novel in the Pecoront not only leaves the character of the Jew 

* wholly undeveloped, but also makes no allusion to any dau^litcr.' 

Waho (//if/. Et^. Dram. LU., 1875, i, is inclined to go farther than Elze: 

* Between Shykdc and Baiabas there is doobdess a very narked diliiErence; bat that 
' the two plays are, so far as their main subject is concerned, essentially written in the 
'same spirit, I cannot hesitate in affirming'. It is, I am convinced, only modem read- 

* OS and modem acton who suppose that Sbaicespeare consciously intended to arouse 

* the sympathy of bis andienee on behalf of the Jew. The sympathy wlikli, nolwilh* 
'standing, is aroused, Is in truth merely the adventitious result of the unconscious tact 
'with which the pr>ef hunianiyefi the character. In bf>th Shakespeare's and Marlowe's 

* phgfa the view inculcated is, that on the part of a Jew fraud is the sign of his tribe, 
' whereas on the part of Christians eounter-lhnid, lboa|^ aooompanied by violeaet^ is 
' worthy of commendation. This I cannot but rej^rd as the primary effect of the 
•whole of either ]!ny; but just a< Shakesj-)eare, in working out character and action, 
' could not fail incuicntally to indicate his con^iciousoess of a counter-argiunent ad 

* Ckritluuua, so Marlowe puts into the month vi Barabas tlie fbOowing plea in defence 
•of his conduct: "It's no sin to deceive a Christian. For they themselves hold it a 
'"principle: Faith is not to be kept with heretics; But all arc heretics that are not 

* "Jews; This follows well." Apart, however, from the much grosser developement of 
'the evil tendendea of die Jew in Mailowei, the carieatnre (far sneh it is) of Barabas 
' is, in general, far more coarsely drawn than the character of Shylock in Shakespeare. 

* As to other resemblances, I will not dwell on the similarity of the situation between 

* father and daughter in the two plays, which is essential to the conception of either. 
'Bat it seems wmtk while to emuieiaia ccrtdn pusaeeB loo cktd^ a pp w c W ag one 
' another to Iwvc done so by aeeklen^ wUdk oeoBied lo ne in rewUiv Mailoa^ 

* play : 

Jrw 0/ MaJ/a, I, i : Fust appearance of Bar. He enumerates his argosies. 

Mir, tf Vm. L iii : First appearance of ShyL He enumerates the aisosieB of Ant. 



/no of Malta, I, i : ' These are blessings promised to the Jews, 

And herein was old Abraham's happiness,' &c. 
iUr. 9/ Vm. It itt : FHsage aboot Jacobs with a reference to Ahnhaai, cndii^i 

* This was n. way to thrive, and he was bicss'dj 
And tAri/t is blessing, if men steal it not.' 

ySwr ^ iWkftah I, ii t *Youliavemygoods,myaMHiqpandmy weallhf te; 

.... You can request no more ' 
(Unless you wish to take my life). 
Mkr. ^ Vim, IV, i : Cbreaily improved in Sbylodi's speecki 
*Nay, take 1^ lii^ and a V &C 
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Jtwof MdUotR.: 'What, bring you Scripture to eonfinn you wionpi?* 
Mtr. tf Vim, I, iii X • Tin dml cui die SaiptaMibr Iue fWipoMi.' 



few of MaUat II, i ; ' Oh my girl, 

My gold, my fortune, my Micitf .... 

Oh, giri, oh, gold, oh, beauty, oh, my bliss.' 
Mtr.9/ f%M.II,vui; ' My daughter !— O my ducats ! — O my dauqliter! .... 

Justice ! the kw ! my ducats, and my daughter ! ' * 

Jnv of Malta, II, ii : Barabas and Slave (against heaity Icedcn in gencial). 
Mer. ^ VtH. II, V : Shylock and Launcelot Gobbou 

* Tlwre an Ktenl otkor panllel passages (amae not wy striking) in Walchun a 

* edition of Ben Jcnson's Sad Shepherd, p. 209 seq. ; among them the f Hnwing s|>eech 
•of Barabas, to which I need not apjilv the Shakespearian parallel : " I learned in Flor- 

* "ence bow to kiss my hand, Heave up my shoulders when they call me dog, And 

* ''dodc as low as any baiefoot fiftar." .... Hie nnmbcr of Ihete panlld pasaafe* 

* might be perhaps increased. They prove, as it seems to me, conclusively that Mar« 

* lowe's few of Malta was present to Shakespeare's mind when he wrote his Mercham 

* of VenUe.' [Ward then proceeds to show the immeasurable superiority of tlie fru. 
of Shakespeare lo diat of Mariowe.] 

Swinburne (p. 151) : In the Merchant of Venice there is hardly a single charactet 
from I'itrtia to old Gobbo, a single incident from the exaction of Shylock's bond to the* 
compuL-uion of hairs in Launcelol's heaxd and Dobbin's tail, which has not been more 
plendAiUy bepnsed than ever RoaaUnd waa bcfbyined. Much wocdy w^mI haa also 
been wasted on comparison of Shakesjx'are's Jew with Marlowe's; that is, of a living 
subject for tenor and pity with a mere mouthpiece for the utterance of poetry as mag* 
nihcent as any but the best of Shakespeare's. 

In the preceding pages, in 'The D.ate of Comjx^sition,' mention was made of the 
record in Hcnslowe's Diary of a ' new ' play, called by that illiterate manager ' the 
Venesyon comodey,' acted on the 25 August, 1594. 

This Venetian eoaedy, Fleajr assumes to he a lost ptejr of Dekkei^ whidi be calls 

Jouph the frw of Vmisf ; on this play Flcay asserts {^Lff and Work of Sh., pp. 30, 
197) that the Merchant of I'^nice was founded. (It was not entered in the Stationers' 
Registen until 9 Sept., 1653, as given by Flcay, p. 360, and there tibe title is simply 
TSr /m pf FaUe*). I eannot find that Fleay anywhere suppltea the pfoof of this 

ideutily of '(he Vene<ynn conu'dcy ' with T^ekker's fr:ii of Vmicr, or any proof, other 
than in the similarity of the title as given in Kobertes's entry, that the Merekamt of 
Veiue* was firanded upon either. 

In an old German Almanac, published in 1626, there is a MS list of pecfonnances by 
'the English Comedians' at the Dresden Court, This list wxs printed for the first 
time, I think, by Cohn in his valuable Shakespeare in Germany, 1864, p. cxv; it 
appears from it that on the 13th of July and on the Sth oT November of Aat year, 1626, 
a comedy was given called fosephus, a feiv of Venice, which Cohn surmised to be the 
same as thnt contained in a MS in the In>i>crial Library in Vienna, and, from a descrip- 
tion wl.ich he received from the Libnu-ian in that citv, he inferreil it to be a • mix- 

* There is a strong re*emblance to both these puaagcs in Ben Jonson's The Out it Altered, \, 
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• tTire of Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice and Marlowe's Jew of MaUa^ ' II is also 

• p<«sible,' adds Cohn, ' that this play is a venioo of i'homas Dckker's Jrw of Venict^ 

• wlSA Appem to be in ecorc w bly hat.* la i6ii, * A Gcmiaa oonedy, 7%r t/ 
Vtmue, from the English,' was acted in Halle by the English Comediatis {CcAn, p, 
luxix), and as this is the very title of Shakespeare's play given ia Robeitcs's entry on 
the SutioDcn' Registers, Cohn, with praiseworthy seal, claims lor this perfonnance, 
and Ibr Halle, the bonoor of ' the earliest atttbentie evidence that one of ^lakespeare's 

• niastcTpieccs had been performed durinr; the jioct's lifetime in Germany;' bnt by the 
tinie G>bn bad reached, to his histocy, the records of 1626 and of *Jostfhus the Jew 

of Yoio^' lie had punm SMva cantioai, and hia fiulh that the German and the Eng* 
lUh Jem wens twinif or even cater-cousins, was somewhat shaken ; and he circum- 
spectly surmises, as we have seen, that Joseph may have been Shakespeare's Shylock 
and Marlowe's Barabas roiled into one, or even Dekker's lost wanderer ; at any rate 
he wiidy refianed, ivhere all b vapie^ fram any poaitive atMitiaii. 

In 1SS4, JniiANNF-S MrissNTR, in Vienna, printed the MS, alluded to by Cohn, of 
J»$efAutf tht Jew of Venict^ from the Imperial Library, and prefaced it with a highly 
mtcmtinK aeooont of the Engliih Cometfiaaa in Gemany in thoie eaily timei. Thk 
MS dalaa fiom the 17th Century, 'probably from the second half of the century;' bat 
Mcissner traces it back, under flight variations in title, or rather 'under the various 
deicripcions given of it by spectators,' to 1674, in Dresden; to 1651, by the Dresden 
CoiBcdhHia, in ftagne; to \6^\tf Gfeen*a traape, in Drodcn; lo i6ti,ln HaDe, 
and, finally, in 1608, to Green's troupe, in Graz. The whole stoiy presents an exceed- 
ingly valuable chapter in Dramatic History, but naturally it is much more interesting 
to Germans than to us. It is to the presence in Germany of these English stroUing 
fdayeia, with their garbled versioaa of plajn of whidi dwy retained the whiff and wind 

fiom the lyondon stage, that Germany owes the first germ of its Drnmn of to-day. In 
accepting from Germany the line volumes of the German Shakesptare Society, let us 
qacndi oar bhahea fai the thouglit that they are bat the rep ay ment to na of a ddit 

What is ynih Cohn a bare aombe, viz. that in Josephm, the Jew of Venkt^ we nay 
have Dckker's kwt play, Viecomes, if I understand him aright, a conviction to Fleay, 
and hence, as we have seen above, his assertion that Jostfhus was Dekker's play, and 
diat Ddtkci'a filqr waa the • Veneayon conodey* «f 1594, and that (he Veoctfaa cooh 
edy was the foundation of the Merchant of Venue. It therefore behooves us to exam- 
ine well this Gennao play, which, thanks to Mcissner, can now be satisfactorily done.* 

Una rana the title: Ctmte^ GtmamtU Dau Wohl Gespndum Uhrtheil Eynes 
WeiUieiem SMuUm tdir 2>tr Jmd Vm Vmedift or. In Engliah, A Cbmedy called 
7^e Righteous Judgement of a Girl Gm iuate, or the Jnr rf I'mice. The Dramatis 
Penonse are : King of Cyprus ; Prince of Cyprus, in love with Ancilletta ; Duke of 
Venice; Banabai, a Jew, aftenvards Joseph ; Florello, a Gounacllor of Vcidoe; An- 
dlletta, hii daughter, beloved of the Prince; Giimaldi, Sontinelli, Andlletta's lovers; 
Fiddeberring, servant to the Prince ; Franciscina, maid to Andlletta and bdovcd by 
Fickleherring ; the Prince's Steward, Counsellors, &c 

The play opena at the palace in Cyprus, where the yonng Mnee begs Ma fiidicr to 
banbh the Jews, who have by their tricks and usury gained enormtni<; wealth and beg- 
gared the Cypriotes of all classes, both rich and poor, high and low ; moreover, wane 
things are to be feared frtan tham than beggary, — 'ire know what they lately ISA at 
•Malta. It may wdlhiqipen that tfaqriiclnv this kingdom to the Tnrica.' (Itianot 

• GBNfta ( Gttekkktt 4tr SVm Drmmtm tm Dimttekfamd, ilje^ p. 409) ghns « Aott syaopih sfi^ 

• hkb is |Md M frr i* it fDCS. 
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worth while to emphasize by comments the various pnrallclisms as they arise, which 
recaU either Marlowe's Jew of Malta or Tht Merchant of Venice. A parallelism is 
■oppoKd to be indicated bgp qootetion maiks.) The old King gfaaH Us son's leqnes^ 
and orders arc i:>5ued for the banishment of the Jews and the confiscation of theti 
goods, wbica evil stroke is due to the Prince, and supplies the motive for the hatred 
of htm bjr Bairabas. Picklehening enters. This character is, perhaps, the moat 
ffomiBent in the phqr, and rtminti « study of the nuuuMB and refinement ot the 
times, which may be curious, but is certainly repulsive. It is inconceivable that such 
language and actions could ever have been tolerated in public. What this favonie 
chancier says is not fhn but 6hh. There is nothing b the whole range of the old Eng« 
lish dnuiia with which I am acquainted, and I will confess to many a quagmire, that is 
not sweet aii'J \vl. jlcsome bc^ifle this Picklehcrring's disgusting vilcness. Towards 
the end ol the play he is M>inewhat le»s outrageous, partly perhaps because there is an 
cod to aU things and that end was reached in the eadier Scenes; mid pvtljr becMne 
whatever similarity is to be noted between this plajr and Sbahcspeaie^s MertkmtU is 
more pronounced towards the conclusion. 

Ptekleherring cnicni and presents certain petitioos to the Kin^ of wUcb only one 
Is translateable. It is <lrom a dead fellow who was standing before a door, and 
another fell from the roof and killed him, and now the dead ft llow j-e titions that the 
other be put to death too.' The petition was granted by commanding 'the fellow 
who fell from the roof to stand ondoneaith and the dead man's friend to go up and ftU 
down on him and kill him.' In Silvayn's Orator, which, as we have seen, p. 310^ 
is supposed to have influenced the speech of Shylock before the Court, the 27th 

* Declamation ' is : 'Of him that falling downe from the top of bis bouse slew another 
' man, against whom the sonne cf the slaine man demandeth faistioe the Jndgn deddes 
' that the said plaintife should ascend vp tO the top of the snme house, and throwing 

* hiinselfe downe vpon the defendant should kill him if he could.' The date 9f the 
*Vmesyon comodey' is the date pf the Orator is if the sidject of the 
foregoing petition be taken from The thmlir, can the Vmi^fom mntdiyvaA ^Jmt 
Von Ventiiig be the same ? 

The Prince decides to go to Venice, not only to see that city in the lovely spring 
weather, hot to fonn an alUanoe with it i^ainst the Tiuks, althoii^ there Is not mndi 
danger to be ajiprehendcd from them, because they had been 'lately^ so terribly de- 
feated by ' Sefi of Persia ' (MeisSDer notes that this battle took place in August, /6oj). 
The King puts reluctantly with his son, and hesitates to expose the heir of the throne 
to the raging sea in a few 'boards* nailed together. 

The Jew is sent for, and the decree of confiscation and banishment announced to 
him by the Prince. He pleads in vain for permission to remain, but the l^nce is inex- 
orabk) he must depart penniless on the monow with Us wife and cfaHdren. 

In (he last Soeneofthb Act the Jew retnms disguised as an old soldier, with a patch 
over one eye, and requests, and obtains, permission to t^o to Venice in the same ship with 
the Prince. In a soliloquy the Jew vows vengeance on the tyrannical Ctmsuan, and if 
he can find no other means of killing the Mnee^ he has secreted enongh gold and 
jcwfls ahiiut his person to bril e st mc banditti to assassinate him. Though not printed 
as verse, the Act closes with a rhymed couplet : I'll find some means to regain my pel^ 
The Prince shall die, m kill him myself. 

In the next Act we are in Klorello's hoose In Venice, and Santinelli and Grimaldi 
•re wooing Ancillctta. llorcllo insists upon his daughter's making choice of one 01 
Other, but she protests that she cannot choose, they are both so excellent, and * rebeanes 
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their adminUe qualities;' the one is noble and the other of good family, the one is 
Iwndiioiiie and the other finely fonned, the one is rich and the other not p>xji ; one ir 
ftfcadly, the other magnanimooii Ac. &c. ; where qualities are so evenly divided she 
cannot decide; they must wait a year, and whichever during that lime makes himself 
more agreeable, him she will espouse. The lovers must perforce acquiesce, and after 
Andlletta has gone dedde that, to kill timc^ Ibqr wUl make mcny during the Gvnival. 

The Prince, Pickleherring, and the disgdaad J««r IMCit Venice in safety, and while 
they are talking over the adventures of the voyape they see Ancilletta and her maid, 
Fraociscina, approach ou their way to clturch, and the IVincc falls at once in love with 
the mistress, and Fiddebeniag with the maid. The Priooe odeis Fickkheiring tc 
fellow them and find out where they live and who is the Fniher of the lady ; when 
tlie clown returns he tells the Prince that the Father lives ' in the Broad street, on the 
' right hand, on the left ride.* 

The Second Act also closes with a rhyming cooptet, bat aa Fidddiemng otten one 
of the lines, it is untranslateable. 

In the Third Act, Ancilletta reveals to Franciscina how deeply she is enamoured 
with the Prince^ and Fkandidna acknoiwledges that ahe is jmt aa deeidy in love with 
Pickleherring ; all four contrive to meet in the street, and mutual vows are exchanged 
all round, in the course of which we discover from the style of Franciscina's conversa- 
tion that she and Pickleherring are well matched. The plot, whereby future interviews 
aretobehadfiadcviscdhgr Ancilletta, iriio is to tdl her Father on her return that ahe 
hns had a fainting fit in the street ; thereupon she will take to her bed, and grow worse 
and worse, and Fran<;iscina is to bring her a newspaper wherein there is the advertise- 
meat (whkh die Priaioe ia to insert) of a cdehnted Fkrench Doctor. Thia Doctor, ahe 
will tell her Father, that she must see, and mil keep on telling him until the Prioc^ 
<iis{niised as a Doctor, is sent for, and her continued illness will afford continued oppor- 
tumties for interviews, and for becoming better acquainted with her 1- ather. The Scene 
doBca in riiyme, but it is F^andscina who this time has the hut word, and, like Pickle- 
herring's, it is crjiinlly untranslnt cable. 

The Jew now appears in Ane array \ he has made a good use of his time and talents, 
dud ia already ridier than tie was in Cypna. He exdts in his advantage oivcr the 
Mnee^ in that he has thrown off his disguise, bat the Prince must still remain incog- y 
nito until the arrival of his credentials, which were to follow him. Of old he was y if' 

called Barabas ; he has now assumed the name of Joseph. It is true, he says, I am 
not Joaeph of Arimathea, hot joat wail^ my Mnee; let me only get you in my datdMa, 
and I'll be the Joseph who will help you into your grave. 

The Doctor's cap and gown, which the Prince must don, together with his false 
beard, Pickleherring hires from the Jew Joseph, and is so peremptory in bis demand 
dMtdieJcwhaanotinietoaprinUepoiaon in themaaitoccunedtohimtDdoi. The 
Third Act closes in prose. 

AndUetta's plot succeeds. The Prince is called in, and appeals disguised aa a 
fVendi Doctor and talks broken Gcman in the presenee of the Father, but when the 
latter is called away the lovers renew their tows of fiddity. 

In the mean time the Prince's remittances from Cypnis have not yet arrivt d. Pickle- 
herring is therefore dispatched to the Jew to borrow two thousand ducats. \\ iicn the 
Jew is apprised of the loqaat, he ntten, aeceidfaig to the Stage dhection, * my afawly ' 

{!an^:ahm aur':':;;,-'-prochfn\ Mwk thnusnml diicnts is a preat sum.' ^^^lerell]■lOn Pickle- 
herring rephcs : Who said anything about two thousand ducats? he doesn't want two 
thouMnd ducats, but only moo ducaia (^^aiim very fast ). 
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When the Priace meets Joseph at the appointed hour to receive the money, the latter 
ii alitadf fnqwied with die bond^wlMidqr dw Fkioce is to bind Unadf to tegtif to the 
pious Jew Jfliq>lif within one month at the farthest, the aforesaid two thousand ducats 
without defalcation, but if otherwise, tlien the pious Jew Joseph is hereby empowered 
to cut a 'just pound of flesh' from whatsoever port of the Prince's body it pleaseth 
him. That it a remarkable bond* nqps the Pliaoe, who would ever let hii body be 
maimed for the sake of money? what tlo you mcnn, with your poun<i of flesh? and 
why don't you exact the customary interest ? I am, replies the Jew, everywhere known 
at the pious Jew Joseph. That name I wish to Iceep^ and to tfatt end I take no interest 
fiuro any one, least of all from a stranger, and for so short a term ; but in Older that the 
bond may not fait through insufficiency, I have Inserted, instead of ioteR8t» this pmnd 
of flesh, teemg iliat I need the one as little as the other. 

Prima. Why didnt you exact some other penalty than flesh, if there it no trickety 
here? 

yew. The thought just occurred to me, upon my word. Sir, you are very suspicious. 
Yon won't trust me, and yet I, on your mere luune, must trust you for two thousand 
dnflwiii 

Prince. But to cut a pound of flesh out of one's body — that require"; circumspection. 

Jan. Oh, very well sir ; if you won't tmst me, I'll keep both the money and the 
hood. 'Bnt jnit diink, what eouM I do with a pound of flesh.' We are fatnd hy 
nwkws to eat flesh of any kind, and should I nadertakie to cat human flesh? 

Prmee. Then I have no treachery to fear ? 

yew. I swear by the God of my fathcn that the pound of flesh is mere verbiage. 
The Mace signs the bond, and after liis edt Ae |bw wK/t he has signed this tiond, 

and 'Venice is a state where strang;crs arc well received and can collect their debts;' 
at any rate, should be fail to get the pound of flesh, he will give the Prince such a 
slash with a poisoMd knifr that fwH not want anything more. There is no rhyming 
couplet at the cad of the Fonth Act 

The Fifth Act oji<'ns with an interview between Florello and Ancillefta, in which 
the Father objects to any further employment of the French Doctor, on account of the 
mystery which hangi reond Inni, and fbibids AaciUetta to leanre die house dmii^ his 
absence at the Council. No sooner, however, had he gone dian Aocilletta determines 
to seek her lover through the streets, and for that purpose dispatches Francisdna to the 
Jew for two students' costumes, in which s^e and her maid can wander everywhere 
nnreougnised, 

]n the next Scene the Prince's two thousand ducats are all pone, mostiv lost at j'lav, 
and Pickleheiring has to apply to the Jew ibr a thousand mure. Tiie Jew says that what 
he has aheadjr lent comixbes almost his whole fertune, but * I will go to my neighboor 
and get enough to help your master.' Ay, do so^ replies Pickleherring, 'you are, my 
Jew, the quintessence of all Hebrews;' you are only a Jew, hut better than a Christian, 
e^)ecially than one who is not so goo<K as you are. The Jew deports, and returns, not 
with the money, bat with baiUft, who anest the Pkince and cany him off. Fiddeher- 
ring storms at the Jew, and while w^rtls are high the Scene at the back opens and dis- 
closes the Duke in council with Florello, SantinelU, and Grimaldi. The Duke learns 
the cause of the uproar, and commands the Jew to produce the Mnce. As the Prince 
enten die Dnke is much atmd^ with his noble bearings and Florello feels lor hfan n 
strange compassion. The Prince acknowledges his signature to the bond, and the Jew 
demands the penalty. But, says the Duke, addressing the Jew, 'do you feel no com* 
pamion* fat this comely yovth? you call yowadf the pious Jew ; you show no piety now. 
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Look you, Jew, the two thousand ducati which he owes yon, I will lend him. But 

I am not content therewith, the Jew replies, I will prove my right to l>e callcii the 
pious Jew Joseph by living up to strict ju&tice, and will not yield one hair s breadth 
60m 'I1ietiaieiitq>,lielM>iMl piidiM^aiid*I«iUluw 
■wnt.' 

Ftorello. The Jew is stiff necked and immoveable, we must find a way to help ihu 
young man witliout violating justice, ilarkye, Jew, you'll be content if I give you a 
dwnMnd ducats in lien of your jadgment, jut to help oat this yoang aoHwnan? 

Jew. No, not for one second. It is my duty to give taxes and money to ijiy gracious 
masters, and not they to me. I hold myself fast and immoveable by my promiacd 
pledge, and will in no wise let myself be diverted from it 

Jhrimet. Look to it, Jew, iMt yon be poaiihed ibr yov cndty. 

Duke. Who are those people that are coming in ? 

ttoreUo. It appears to be a young gentleman with his servant. 

Dukt. Inquire oat, who he is and what he wants ; it seems as though he had some 

Enter AncilUtta and Franciscina disguistdm 
PUkltherrmg. I say, stubbed \_Kurtter\ Sir, who are you ? 

AmilUtta. I am a student \Studiosus\ from Badua. I pcay yoo pardon me, my 
lords, if I dkmb this Doctor ^"^i* tends me hithtf, and begs to be mamul 

for beirp incapacitated to appear, but since he has understood that an extraordinary 
lawsuit was pending, he instructed me as to what I should say in the matter in his 

Bmke. Yon an wdeooM^ TW^Bg num, niiiiig the dtities of your llnlcr. Ym wfll 

achieve the greatest honour if you can deviw Mf sdicf fiv UhS defendm^ tad he him- 
self will be indebted to you for all time. 

Amtittitlt. Are act hro theeieiid dacrts in c outowwy ? 

yew. Yes, he owes them to me. 

Ancilietta. And what is the pledge? ft pottad «f flcdi to bc cat froat Ui body. 
Jtw. That is all I ask. 

^iMfiKMi. Let nwbew Hie bond, IThe JewrmitU.I DoyoaeoaliMftaU? 
Prmc*. Yes, my signature pfoves it. 

Ancilietta. The affair is all right, 
FUkUharing. How about the pound of flesh ? 

Ditke. Gaaullo b a wiM nma^ he mart direct as to a judgmeat whereby we can el 
oBce clear up this tan|^ bariaesi, 

AnciUetta. I do not see how we caa get at tlie Jew; wherefcic, Jew,ail the gaanop 
lied pound of flesh out of his body. 

Jfaa. Sacra Justia, Sancta Jostidal a eecoad {midirtr\ Daaid, a leeoad Daaiell 

PiMAerrin^. Rascally Jew, thievish eownd 1 Ifasler, Ict them kaew that yoa*n 

a Prince, perhaps they'll let von off. 

Prince. Rather will I die than disobey my Father. 
PUMUrring. Then say you're a hog, Jews can't eat that. 

^SaHi Mold OB^ Chrilliaa, aow I wiU pay you an old debt, which perhaps you have 

fcrgotten. \Dra-iPx a sharf kniff, and ir ah(m( to cult 

PickUktrring, If yon spoil my Master's side, I'll take a bigger piece out of you. 

Jtw. What are you ahoat, lichldiemBg? Let lae ahme. 
AmtiUdta, Hokll 
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PitkUherring. Jew, you must hold up ! 

AntitteUt. Be quiet, both of you ! Jew, the bond expieiJy states a poaiMl «f 6ellis 
if you cut more or le&s by a single graii^ end thfld oolj OM dmp of blood, yoa no 



Jew. How, gracious Sir ; bow is it possible to cut living tle&h witbout shedding 
Ubod, and hoir can I do ft? 

Dmkt. You have heard the decision, conform to it or await your pHWilhnMWti 

Pkkkhtrring. Sacra Justitia, Sancta Justitta! a second Daniel ! 

yew. Why, gracious Sir, it was all mete bftnter. Do you su|qx>se that I wcMild give 
wnqraono^noaqrliBrApoiiiidof fledi? iriMt dienU IwHMtin 
earnest; I only wanted to scare liim. If I am paid my two thousand loaned and my 
Ihoosand besides, which you promised me, I am content, and will willingly release 
Vim. 

Duke. Just a little while ago yoa would Uke nothing but the pound of fleah; bot 
because you did not at once accede, you shall now have neither flesh nor money. 

Jew. Vou cannot thus deprive me of my two thousand ducats, therefore let them be 
paid to BM ao that I can go hone to my hooae. 

Florello. Neither from us nor from the stranger sliall you receive a stiver. 

Duke. If you won't go home without your money, you shall be buiried to pciaoa to 
teach you to take such bonds from people. 

Pkklektrrittg. Sacia Jiutitia, Sacsa Justitia I asecond Daaid, a second Daniel i Yoa 
mouse-head ! [//Jr gives him the finishing strckt (Dat ipsi colaphum). 

Jew. O ye Christians, ye unrighteous Judges, yoo help only each other, and rob the 
poof Jewa of didf own I 

ijluke. What doca the laaeal aaj? Qoidi thexe^ thxash him and thrust him forth. 



Duke, Now you are clear of your debt and your pledge, but this young man you 
have ittuatly to thank, thioagh hia dcvcncm die Jew was paid and yoa wbk act fiefc 

Such friendship can be repaid only l>y uncndint^ iT-atitu !c. 

The Prince expresses his willingness to testify his ]^»tilude with his life, and hopes 
dnt the StadioBOi will aome day come to Cyprus, wUdi the Stndioeus promises to do; 
and in order that the bond of fitoidship may be strengthened, she begs Floidlo to act the 
part of a Father and to recommend her to the Prince's safekeeping in the strongest possible 
terms. Florello joins their hands and tells the Ftince to receive the Student from him 
as thonf^ from a Father, and to love the Stndcitt with all his heart, for he has done yoo 
such a service that if you desert him let heavenly grace desert you ; but if you live fast- 
bound and united to him, let all heavenly blessings hover over you. Ancilletta throws 
off her dl^uise, confesses that she did not come from Dr Camillo, and thanks her 
Father fior having betrothed her to her lover. FknOo npwfiatea the betrothal, bat at 
last consents, ju<;t as the Prince's Steward arrives r\nd the Prince's incognito is nt an 
end. The Prince takes Ancilletta, and Pickleherring Franciscina. llie Duke wel- 
cornea die lUneab and on the apot comihidea an oflennTe and deftadve allwnce with 
Gypnu, and hanta into riqrnw aa the cmtain falbi 



Whether or not tliis wretched, nrretdwd atu^T is the * Vene^iyon comodey,' or an 



guilty of death and have lost your life. 



[//f is beaten off the stage. 



Intieaef fiiendahip doae is noble Cypraa booad. 

The Prince a lovely bride has here in Venice r >'.ir.d, 
We keep oar peace at home and all our foes can scare. 
The smiles of Heaven are oois, so let the Ttaric beware! 
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idtplKlion of it, cannot, of coune, with our present iaforiaatioD be decided. To My 
dnt it b (he Jrw of Venice \yj Ddckcr dio«» not the Inrt pwible respect to Dddtei't 
memory. Meissncr suggests that if it really be Dekker't {ibyf % reason may be found 
for the long delay in publishing it in England (it was not entered on the S/ationeri 
RegiOen till 1653), in the fact that the MS was travelling orouud in Gemuwy. It 
cuiiiot luwe been GoiKNi*t play; there is notaliaoe of the *gKedliieiB«f waridljr 
dMOSm.' Can it possibly have been the play on which Shakespeare modelled the 
Merchant of Venice t I cannot iraagi'.e that any one will seriously maintain it. The 
solitary striking resemblance to be fjund is in the exclamatioa: 'a Daniel, a second 
Daaid;' bnt thkis nove likely to have been ea|ried linm Shekcspeere than thai 
Shnkef;pcnre copied it. If the date?; of Silvayn's Ora/ar, 1596, and of the 'late' battle 
with the Turks, 1605 (p. 326) be accepted as Internal Froois of the date of the Play, 
liic whole qaestiMi ii settled at once; but, however derinUe it n^fat be to settle H 
thus dedstvely, we must remember that neh aUnrions might have been added 01 
inserted at any time. They prove, however, conclusively that this particular version 
of the I^y> and the only version we possess, is over ten years subsequent to the date 
of the Venesfon eomodey, and over fire yean later than the Quitoa of the Aferthaut 

of Venice. I find it impossible to believe that Fleay woulcl ever have asserted that il 
was the fouodatioa of Shakespeare's play had he ever read it. It is the positiTeaess 
«f Flesgf^ a M e itl o n, and die high pootion whidi Fki^ holds among Shakeipcaic 
■cholan, that have made it seem at all worth wUIe to devote an amcb space to it 

The conclusion, therefore, of the whole subject of the Source of the Pk>t is, thai 
Tkt Mtrtkamt of Vtnit* was fceaded 00 the play wtaHonad by Gossoi^ and that on 
the one or the other the Italian novel of Jl Peecrm* eacMiMd decided iaflMno^ with 
a poasihk icadii^ by ShakeqMaic of SOvagrn'i Oraiar, 
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DURATION OF THE ACTION 

There have been at least time attempts to calculate the days and hours duriog 
which the events of this play txrcur. Tlie first is Ly EccLES, in 1805, who makes certaio 
changes in the arrangement of the bcencs and 11. the divisioD into Acts in the first half 
eftibepley; his compntBlion of tfaae will,thefefeie,te tint eiteat dMfef from any other. 
He docs nnt end his First Act with the iiuerv'tcw between Anihonio, Rassanio, and 
Shylocic, but extends it into Act II, so as to include the azhval of the Prince of Mo* 
noeo. The FiiitSeeiie of oar Act n», therefore^ the FoarthSeeae of Eoeki's Act I, 
and then, having Morocco in hand, he thinks that the Fkinoe dwald proceed to his 
choice of the caskets without delay, and therefore he transposes what is our Seventh 
Scene of that Second Act (containing Morocco's failure) to follow this Fourth Scene. 
Eede^ Fiat Act, theKfbie^ ha» five Sceneib die tiro addidoiial Soenei beiaff leqpeet* 
ively II, i, and II, vii. His Act II begins with Gobbo's soliloqny, and all the subse- 
quent Acts and Scenes follow as in other editions. The reasons he gives for these 
changes are twofold : Furst, in no other way can tie harmonize the indications of time ; 
■nd, lecandlf, te dnmede cflect; cedi Act of the fint duee oanleiai • bid Mene of 
the Caskets. 

His computation of time is, then, as followi ; 

Tlie FkBfT Day ii coDnmied hi the fint three Soenei of Act I. It bi^ns in liie 
forenoon before dinner, to which meal frequent reference is made ; and as a messenger 
brings word that the Prince of Morocco •will be here Icf-ni^hl^ tlie day is supposed to 
close with his arrival, and the SECOND Day begins with his interview with Poitia. 
This interview cannot be on the night of liis urml, becense Poctim tells him that his 
hazard shall be made after diimer.' It theKfiae hegiu • neir dej, wlnee doae eeei 
Morocco's discomfiture. 

Ecdes now encoonten tlie difficulty of disposing of the long pause in tlie eeiiOB 
vMdk ^ifieKntljr bee to tika place while Anthonio's bond to Shylock is running in 
three months* course. These months Bassanio must spend somewhere, either at Ven- 
ice or at BelmonL Ecdes oompcomises. Obstacles to Bassanio's departure may have 
■rfeen wlileli Iceep Mm at Venice long beyond his ori^nal firtifwtiiWi waA when tie doei 
at last reach Belmont ' it will be highly proper to ima^ne that, won by the charms of 

* his mistrc'i'i's society, he may be induced to defer, for a considerable time after his 

• arrival Lhcxc, the detenmoatioa of his fate' Kccles recognizes the fact ttiat by hasten- 
ing Bawaniefa depaitare befbn nine o'dodt, *«tien the wind had oome aboat»* at An* 

thnnio said, n day might 1)C saved and B.assar.io •^tart for Belmont just as Morocco was 
leaving, but this would involve a three months' state of mycBse at Belmont ; and 
Bedei wiidy idinqniahed it, ai *frangm wiui no litde degree of improbability.' 

Wlicreioro Eedet aopposes a considerable time to have elapsed before he begins % 
new day, the Third^ with the Second Act, and T aunrrlnt Gobbo's soliloquy. 'The 
' time of the day is ondetemined ; Bassanio, however, upon his entrance desires that 
«*• supper may be ready by five of the dodc.**' And this day conHmiea until Bascaaio 
sets sail at nine o'clock at night for Belmont. 

The next morning, the Fourth Day, Salarino and Salanio meet and describe Shy> 
, lock's frenzy over the loss of his ducats and his daughter (II, viii). 

Af Bdmont'faqr at no voy gieat dialanee fioaa Venice^* 'itmajwdlbeconridered' 

that Bassanio reaches there on this same day. 

How much time certainly ela|)»>es after Bassanio's arrival and the Scene between 
SalaaiOk Sakriaob and Shylock (III, i) Eodcs cannot dedd^ but ai, befoe Ha doM^ 
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Sliylock asks Tnbal to 'bespeak an officer a fartiiigkt btfert! he supposes that thi% 
the Fifth Day, is about that lei^ of time beibfe Ib^ Scene iriieie BassMto inakfli 
choice of the ca&keU (III, ii). 

Hut duke b nuule oo the Snrm Day, ia die fimiiean. The nmriage tmmmt 
tihci place ; Bassanio leaves for Venice ; Portia commits the dnige of her hooae to 
Lorenzo and Jessica, and follows Bassanio to Venice ; and Lorenzo and Jessica pass 
their meny jests with Launcelot — all, accordii^ to Ecclcs, before dinner-time, which 
we loMMr ««• eboal noon. In die aftenioon of this dej the Scene shifti to Venice^ 
•ad Shylock refuses Anthonio's appeals. This must be the day before the trial, be- 
cause Antbonio ^ays that ' his ^e&and losses have so bated him that he shall hudfy 
i^e a pound of tle&h to-morrow to his bloody creditor.' 

The Sbvimtm and hat day opens in the Comt of Jusdce is Veoke; and, after fhe 
tfia), vesy hte at night, Portia reaches Belmont, followed by Bassanio. 

As wtl! he seen by the foregoing Journa!, the greatest ol>stacIe encountered by 
Lcclcii, and, indeed, by all who examine the subject critically, is to account for the 
tetaft of One mooiht dwing wUdi the Jew^ bond mat. By hit tiaafpoaliioii of 
Scenes Eccles gains somewhat in ease in the general computation of time, but no 
mere shifting of Scenes will obliterate the three long months, and Ecclcs, with evi- 
dent reluctance, is forced to suppose tliat Bassanio remains in Venice until that term 
haa needy expired. 

Professor Wilson's theory, or, as he calls it, his ' great discovery,' that Shakespeare 
makes use of two different computations of time, by one of which time is protracted 
and by die other oooliacled, waa ael fiiidi at lengdi in OEletb 358 «fMf.), and 

need not be repealed here. Unfortunately, Wilson did not apply his theopi' to this 
play, and we therefore can have no such brilliant exposition of its application as we 
liad in the tragedy last mentioaed. 

No sooner had Wilson announced his dlaeoveiy than the Rer. N.J. HAtrat aMCrted 
that he had independently made the same discovery, and by way of pnxif at once issued 
a small Tolume entitled The I}ramatie (Mitits of Shakespeare, Dubha, 1S49; in it be 
pronooaeed Us dieocy idendeat widi Vmaea's, and proceeded to apply it to Tie Ma^ 
dUtnt of Veniet. His application, however, does not, I think, substantiate the claini 
to identity of theory ; indeed, a careful examination of his book leads me to believe 
that, so far from lighting upon the same discovery, Halptn did not even clearly cooa- 
prehend what Wflion'i discovery really was. The mere tide of Ins booit tbowi his 
bias; he seems anxious to prove that Shakespeare duly observed the Three Unities, and 
that, when de.aling with the Unity of Time, Shakespeare rit^htly adhered to a Umit, longer. 
It is true, than Aristotle's twenty-four hours, but logically, and naturally, better. What 
the doiadoa of dds limit is, llalpin tUtdiB that Shakespeare baa himadf toM na whew 
lago says of Gairio, that ' He'll watch the horologe a doubU ul! diat is, according 
to Italian computation, forty-eight hours. Therefore, Shakespeare's Unity of Time^ 
according to Halpin, is within forty-eighi or fiffy-six consecutive hours. ' By this lim- 

* itrtiop,tiaMnctiona which, acowtling to our experience in life,woBld wertsm^ occnpy 
' weeks or months, nay years, are dramatitally drawn within the compOM of a few con* 
•senitive hours; just as the almost interminable views of the landscape are represented^ 
' in all verisimilitude, on the uniform plane surface of canvas. Indeed, Shakespeare 
<eppeen lohave done far Hm what the pdater haa dome far ^j^viy— 4hiiown ft into 
' rKRsrEcnvE, and given to the rtmHt end to the mar ill pnper and dirtindife pboBb 

* colourii^ and character.' 
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It it one thine to ondcrtike to iMnnoniBe wlut Wilfloo caOs Shakcapew^s *LoBg 

Time and Short Time,' but it is a much hnnU-r task to have tO pnm that the Long 
Tunc is, dramatically, no longer than foity-eigbt houis, which b what Halpin now 
nndertakei; and H is not sun ribing that thai heavilj handicapped, with tUt addilionil 
weight, he slioaki staler and succumb. 

Halpin asserts that the dramatic time of this play is comjircsscd to within ICM than 
the forty-eight hours, viz., within thirty-nine consecutive hours. 

The praof ii aa fblbw% as flMdi as poidble in Ms own hngiiage: 

* The transacUoQ natuallr divides Hsdf uito tm J^Hmt fenmbr^asA Uu int/mA 
' bttwtm tktm. 

* I. The fint period ranges from the opening of the action and die bomNnqgol 
'Shyiodc's naoney to the embarkation or Bassanio for Belmont. 

*3. The second includes the time b e t wee n hMtaniotdatBdmMUv^l^rttmm\» 

* it, frith Antbonio, after the uial. 

'5. And the inteml between these two periods is etmeummi wAt A* Hmttf A*. 

* bond, whatever that may be. Let us now examine each period o{ visible action bf 

'tlie dates exactly laid down in the text; and then fix the uUtrvai by the same 
rate.' 

We an agree that the phqr opens hefere dinner, *say at eleven o'cloelt in the foee> 

noon,' and since Halpin assumes that R:vs;init), as sixm .is he has 'touched the ducats,' 
beg^ls to make rapid prqMuntions for his journey, there is no difficulty in computtog 
dw tune opto the hoar of emharlcation at nine P.M., wfaidi period is < exactly ttmited 

* to ten consecutive hours, viz : 

*Flom the opening of the actiL n tu dinner time t hour 

* From dinner-time (12 o'clock) to supper (5 o'dock) ... 5 hours 

* Fkom supper to the embarltation (9 o^doclc) 4 homs 

• First Period To hours 

* The Second Period of action iegim with Bassanio's anival at Belmont, and «MdL 
' with his return to it, with Antonio, after the trial.' 

In the Seeond Scene of Act Third, Halpin asaanes tUit BaNaaio has his fint intti>> 
view, in the capacity of a suitor, with Portia; and 'the dialogue shows there has been 
' mo delay between the announcement of bis arrival and his waiting on the lady. She 

* prays Urn to panae^ to imry,— but be Is too fanpatient fo let a moment iateqioae be- 
' tween his arrival and the decision of his fortune.' 

* Considering the very early hours which our forefathers, from the highest rank to the 
' lowest, were used to keep in Shakespeare's time, it is not too early,' says Halpin, * to 

* asrign dib Scene and Ae depaitoae of Bassanio fbr Venice to about cig^ o^doelc ha 

* the mnrning.' 

From what Portia says to Nerissa in rqpurd to their journey, that ' we must measure 
•twenty miles to-day,* Halpin inlen that Venice and Belmont axe ' luit ten miles ainrt,' 

* and that the distance might be easily traversed, with a pair of horses to her coach, in 

* a couple of hours. Taking, then, fight o'clock a. m. for the time of the Casket scene, 

* and allotting ftmr hours for the marriage ceremony, the preparations for ttie journey, 
' and Ae jontney itsdf^ Itetia may have arrived at VeB^ by iiMH^ and tdten her 

* in court after the trial bad been begun.' 

As soon as the trial is over, which takes only the time of its representation, Portia 
sets out on her return to Belmont, and the whole party reassemble in Portia's garden 
*at the final doae of the dntmatie action, at no later hour than about two idtek of the 
« flMtnlng after the trial} that b to say, the Seoood l\Nti<m of the visibte action oanngl 
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have occupied more time than between eight o'clock A. M. of one day, and two o'dodt 
in the forenoon of the succeeding, that is to say, in eightten consecutive hours.'' 

Tluu Halpin disposes his two periods, and, for the sake of argument, we may 
IpuA hit arrangement, though not withoot much lifting of eyebrows, and ibzugging 
of ihottlders, bere and there. 

Now comn the Third Period, the interval between the two, the interval within 
which lies the term of the three months' bond. This interval, so iialpin expresses it 
•I hii *ooDTletioa«' is 'really bat « tu^le ntght; that ni^it, to wit, whidi inlecveMi 
' between Bassanio's embarkation and his arrival at Belmont.' * And that, OOOM- 
'quently, the rect'ived tx-riii<i of the bond is an illuson' ipcnod ' 

Halpin then proceeds to prove that, as Jessica's Hight from Venice was contempora* 
neons widi BasMnio^s enbailnlion, aikl a^ liatbennon^ ilw anived at Bdmont shortly 
after Bassanio had reached there, the interral between the two periods was from nine 
in the evcninj; of one day to eii^ht in the morning of the nex^ the day OO which the 
bond expires, and was, therefore, eleven hours. 

Thvs we fasive tm Attm far the Fint Period; e^iUem Amrt tot the Seoond, and 
e/evett for the Interval between tlic two. In all, thirty ntMe hours. 

But how atx)ut the bond ? We seem to pet no lii^ht on tbe sululion of that three 
months' puule. If only we can ignore that, our path is plain as way to parish church. 
But, ttnfertnnaldy, Halpin does not ^nore it. Isay*ttnfortaaately*becanae,insolV' 
ing it, he betrays, I fear, that he has failed to comprehend Shakespeare's art in deal- 
ing with time, and that instead of (ictectins^, with Wilson, Shakes]x;arc's legerdemain, 
he has, no less than Eccles, fallen a victint lu it. Instead of accepting the drama as 
it stands and endeavoring to reeoneile its apparent diierepaneiea^ Halpin introdnees a 
device which, while it certainly heli^s out Halpin, not only throws a deeper shade on 
Shylock, but, in my opinion, I am sorry to say, degrades the whole piny; and ior which 
I cannot see that he has a Utile of evidence. 

•The bond,* says Ha^ (p. 35), *apon wbidi ti^mUfy the money is lent li a bond 

• for "three thousand ducats at three months ;" that ujxjn which it is really ad%*anced 

• is a bond substituted fat tlie former, through the affected good nature and kindliness 
*of Shylock. The first was, of course, the ordinary oMSCantile bond of the country, 

bearing the nsual inleiest, pwjnbln at a ecftain specified dale^ and, dottbtles8» subfed 

•to the usual pennltv of r!oi:Me the amount on forfeiture. Of the second, we know 
' Uttle or iMXhing beyond the penalty on forfeiture, — " a pound of flesh," &c It is a 

• ** merry bond'* dnwn, signed, and sealed in **a meny sport." H bears no interest 

• indeed, bnt we are left in ignorance of tlie sum really advanced, or of tlie time and 
' place when and where it should become parable. The Jew's ow^n de*icrij-<ion of the 

• instrument is in the following ambiguom terms : — seal me there Your tingU bond ; 

• wd in a merry sport If you reixiy me not on tmeh a dofr. In mck a />laee, nwal sum 
*«r jifMi as are espms'd in the condition, Ut the forfeit Be nondnaled, for, fte. To 

• lure the merchant more effectually into his snare, the Jew represents thi'i prolTer as an 
'act of disinterested kindliness. And further, to disarm .Antonio and Bassanio of all 
*snspidon, he sneen at the absurdity of their supposing that, in any cx^e, he wonM 

• dimk of exacting the forfeiture. A penalty like this was not, with due time for 

• preparation, likely to l)e incurred ; sf-!! less, under such professions, to be enforced. 
' The terms are agreed to, and Shylock proceeds alone [itaUcs are nune. This over- 

• sight on the pert of Halpin is inexidicsble] to give the noCaiy "directions fer this 
•'merry bond." Antaoio, in bis relianee on the Jew's reasoning and assurances, si^ns 
(and seals the instnmient, periuqx without rsamination; and the deed being le|nUy 
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*dnnrn 1^ lad the penalty not unpnoedented, be moat abide the oooMqiMBiCCi of ha 
own mil HCta 

'Comet, hoifcver, b Hi teduieal IbiniiitH lliiB ^nenj bond "mi^lisre been, we 

< yet know (hat in some respects it Wtl fraudulent in its substance ; for, at the trial, 

* Shylock is charged with having "Indirectly and directly too G)ntrived against the 

* " yery life of the dcfeodant." Directly^ hy pcoceedii^ with knife, scales, and weights 
*toenetthefitfelibtfeituie; end imiindfyt no doubt by eome JraudiitttU contiwmnce 

•in the deed. What coul'i this fraud have been? Comparing the date of the cxe- 

* cntioQ of the bond with the date of its expiring, we are led to the irresistible condn- 
•iioii, (bet the find ky ciAer hi die eminiott of any date or period at all, or the fo1> 
'ftUelion of e fidtae one; eod, in die leMer ceie^ we must suppose it was payable, 

' accordin£^ to a very usual practice among merchants, at sight or on demand. This 

< view entirely reconciles the apparent discrepancy t>etween the actual time of Bas- 
aaoh/i joomey to Bdmont end the Ihne of the bond's Kiivel et natmity.* Helpin 
Aen goes on to prove that Anthonio never was a bankrupt at all. He learns at Bel 

mont, within twenty-four boun after signing the bond, that his ships have come in. 

* Nothing but surprise cotild have reduced him to a state of forfeiture ; and notbiiig 
« could heweiedeeed him to mdi aaujiitac^ exeept the&ct that die bond was tmem 

' ditionally payable on demand or at si^Ai.' 

Although this pure invention of a second, fraudulent bond to which Anthonio tamely 
end iflentlyfahnHf isfiuidfiil enough andwldeeoooghof themaifcof lefciIh^Sheke* 
fpeare's art, yet in dealing with the ' protractive allusions,' Halpin shows even more 
clearly that he failed to appreciate Wilson's 'discovery.' Instead of accepting these 
allusions as inteuuoaal blinds, creating a false show of time, iialpin goes to work to 
ehow that they are all mitalMm, not on Sbaltespean^t part, but en oon, far nypoei n g 
them to be what in reality they are not; we think that they refer to the three months' 
bond, whereas, says Halpin, they refer to the substituted bond, payable in a day. In 
the conference between Shylock and Tubal, Halpin acknowledges that Ttabel hat been 
to Genoa, ' but it does not appear that he went thither fax (pcit of Shylock's daughter.' 

* Tubal is a manifest li.Tr,' continues Halpin ; • he reports the loss of one of .\nthonio's 
'aigoaies, .... but we know (at the last) that Anthonio has sustained no loss at all,— 
•l»wfeel^-~anddlatTVlbal'•atorybalUaehoodfal«entedfiwthenonce^ Aeun,ifby 

* his speech, as given in etl (he editions, Tubal means to say that Jessica had " spent in 
' " Genoa, as he heard, one night, founcore ducats," we know also he must be a liar; 

* for Jessica was not in Genoa at aU. In fact, she had not reached many miles ftom 

* Venice when, between that city and Belmont, the and her lover were overtaken by 

* Salcrio, who was hastening to acquaint Bassanio with the news of Anthonio's misfor- 
' tone.' But, rightly regarded. Tubal is not the liar that he seems; he is more sinned 
against diin sinning; he b a victun of pnnctaation, so it appears Imn Hdpin, who 
says that in Tubal's speech : ' Your daughter spent in Genoa, es I heard, one night,* 
&c., the words 'in Genoa' should be in parentheses, as they were in answer to Shy- 
lock's 'where ? — in Genoa ?' and were just added, ' in order tu answer, ere he fo^oL* 

* Yonr daag^iter spent— (in Genoa)— as I heard,* fte. Shyfoek's instroetion to Tbhal 
tn ' bespeak him an officer a fortnight before,' sui^ests to Halpin • nothinj^ more than 
' 'he extreme impatience of the cruel cre<iitor to glut bis revengeful animosity with the 
' utmost certainty and with die shortest delay.' 

Jesstea's report of what she had heard her Father swear to Tubal and to Chus aboeft 
his eagerness fat Anthonio's (Icsh, Halpin explains by saying that Jessica is referring to 

* conversations /rrsr to the bend. .... Since the day on which the bond was con- 
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*lnctod she has ntoer Um «f ktmt so as to oreriiear anjr of her Father's ooorcr* 
■saliaiDS with his countTymen on the subject. In fact she has had but a ungle inter* 
*y\tw with him between that dny and tier elopement, and having ourselves been ear 
' and eye witnesses to that interview, we know that no such conversation took place 
*belw«ea bcr FiAer and hii eo uiHiy i u ro on that oecMkm.* 

Anthonio's speech that be dMNtU * hardly spore a pound of flesh To-morrvw ' to his 
bloody creditor, Ilalpin pronounces a •miscalculation of the Merchant, not the poet;' 
Aothonio may have thought that he would not have been brought to trial until ' to- 

Unless a theor.' v. liich we bdieve to be erroneous bids fair to become popular, and 
we fear the spread of contagion, it seems to be a sad waste of tiniC or labour to refut*? 
it. >io such fear need be anticipated from this theory of Halpin. There is no likeh- 
bood Oat a convert will be found lo lUs thimblerigging deidoe of a enbrtitntcd bond* 
which its author never would have started, I think, had he had an inkling of Professor 
Wilson's ' dual time.' It is well to note it as an infrplicahle vafvjr of a clever adiola^ 
and there an end. 

In 1879, Mr P. A. Daniel contributed to The New Shakspere Society a Time- 
Analysis of the Plots of Shaksptr^s Plays, and, of course, therein, a « time-analysis ' 
of the present pky. He followed the usual arrangement of Acu and Scenes, and, 
tbcreiBre^ doea not go alep bf alep with Eedea. The btier, aa we have aeen, aOolled 
Seven Days to the action; the Seventh and last day he devoted to the trial and to the 
return to Belmont. Of this day Daniel makes two,— one for the trial, and one for the 
Rtan to Belmontr- on the ground that when Neriaa ictnnis Iter ring to Gratiano she 
M|a that Um Deeta'e cictk wis with ber 'last "igH.' Otherwise, Danid's conps* 
lation, as far as the numl>er of days is concerned, is the same as Ecdes's. In regard 
Id tlie disposition of the three months, however, there is this difference : Ecdes sup- 
poaei diat Bunnio laanfaM chkflf at Veniee; and Danie|»^ Bananio acjonna at 
Belmont 

Daniel's computation is as follows : 

Day I. Act I. Interval— wf a week. 
D^rs. Act II, i-^. fmtrrvttl o n e diy, 

Dagrj. Act II, viii and ix. JMmml Wi^ngthelanetBwittdnnfartni^ei 

the maturity of the bond. 
Day 4. Act III, L Jnterval—nlihia more than a fortiught. 
Di^S. Actnf,ii-iv. 
Dtcf 6. Act III, v-Act IV. 
Days 7 and 8. Act V. 
It is needless to remark that Daniel does not believe in Shakespeare's art of dealing 
with time as set fcith by Wilson. 

Daniel's disposition of the three months' term must be told in his own words : 
' In Act III, .Sc. i (r3ay No. 4) we arrived at the conclusion thnt nil but a fortnight of 
' the three noonths of the bond had expired. £Shylock had told Tubal to bespeak him 
•anoflkcr«'n>9»«^plrbefcie.'*] Mavelhanafeftni^ahilerval,tbcrefete(allowin( 
for Salerio^ journey, and the time passed by him in Venice after the arrest, during 
' which the chief citizens interceded with Shylock on behalf of Anthonio), must be 
' suf^x>sed between Sc. i and Sc. ii-iv of this Act. So far all is dear ; the ditiiculty is 
>to aceoit far Bamanitfa pwcecdiatt aince bb arrival at Belmont We auinot fix 
'thelbneor bb aninlwithpncirion; bnt gmnln« the fint weekf 1 inleml, spent in 
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' Vcnloe in preparing for his jouraejr, and Us ttrival at Bdaonl on the Moosd dqr 

'after his embarkation, we still are but nine days from the signing of the bond, and 
' row, when he makes his choice of t!ic cnskets, more than three full months of (he 

* bond have expired. We allowed Morocco a week in which to make his suit to i'or- 

* tia; to AnagoB we oooM enljr alliBid one dqr; bat Baiaanio ho taken die oneon- 
' scionable time of some twelve weeks ! And yet when he at last determines to risk 
' his fortunes in the choice of the caskets, Portia addicsses him with, '* I jpiajr jrott 
(«lany; pause a day ortWD^ . ... I woold detain yon IwR loiM month or two Beftara 
*** yon venture for me^" fte. This speech ap«it,lio«ever; we need not find much diffi* 

•culty in allowinf^ for a somewhat lengthy sojoom at Belmont of Ba^sanio and hia 

* suite. The dialogue between him and Portia is that of two persons who, by long 
' interooone, are mntoally certain of each othec^ love, and tremble kst lata should 
' divide them. It is certain, also, that Bassaafa^ is no new-comer, ibr Ik refen to the 
'tinu- — "When I ditl first inijvirt iny love to J'ou," &c., and the mere sound of this 

* hue cames us back a long way into time past We must suppo&e — and the poet 
'intended we thwiM Minima llial Basaittio haa been following Antoido's ndiriee^ 
'and stayint; " the very riping of the time" (If, viii, 43). And Portia and he hiwe 
' not been alone in their wooing} Gnuiano has been hard at it too^ wooing till he sweat 
'again, and "al last** Neriasa has promised Mm her hand if Basaanio achieve het 
'mistvess.' 

Daniel's computation l)cars the mark of conscientious fidelity ; his weakest point, I 
tliink, is where, for the sake of proving Bassanio's prolonged stay at iklroont before 
dwodng the caalcel^ he is forced to disiiBnl, or to obliterate, Rntia's entacaty to Bas 
sanio to 'pause a day or two,* and that die would ' detain him some month or two 
before he ventured ;' which, considering that, accortling to Daniel, Bassanio had been 
there already two fuU months, betokens in Portia a kindly, hospitable nature, to say the 
least As Damd mort tndjr says, 'there is not much difficnlty, tikit speech mfmrt^* — 

a (ianf;crous, although a very convenient, freedom to take in nice calciilatinns. For 
the rest, if Wilson's theory of Shakespeare's Doable Time be correct, it would seem as 
VwithDnniel every iUnsian of ShakcqiearA kgerdeanin had nooaeded, except, per* 
haiM, Daniel's £ulure to note that Bellario sddJn Ua letter to Oe Doke, that he had 
'turned o'er many books' with the young I^octor. Still, as so much of that letter was 
Ctbricated, Daniel may have thought that this was a fatnication also ; albeit, it is not 
withoQt importance if c on si d eted as an intentional indication of prdonged time. 

The CowDEM-CiJiRKES STC the only Editors who have adopted Wilson's Double 
Tune. Not only have tliey noted indications of it in this present play, but in their 
e s t re i ndy vafaabfe SMe^fean Kty (iriddi evcqp Shakaqiaue student ahoold oam) 
they have colledcd the faitances, wbJdi they consider pnwft of i^ in all of Shakn> 

qpearc's Plays. 

It seems to me that whatever Professor Wilson says of the Double Time in OlhtUo 
is applicable to the Double Time in the Merchant of Vfnice, and that Shakespeare's 
consummate art is shown here no less than there. Wilson claimed for Shakespeare 
originality in the oae, or in the invention, of tlds ait. Original it nnqaeatloadily was, 
as far as Shakespeare's knowledge of it was concecned, but I think it can be shown 
that the same art was eniployed in The Agmmemmm^ by Sliakespeare's greatest pndc> 
scssor in Tragedy. 

In (Hk^t thnngb this ant, we accept as peifed^ nataial the gndnal cibaqp of 
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bteme love to* nHoderoas frenxy of jedooqr, tXi within the space of thirty-nx honn. 

Days and weeks arc Cf mjiressed into minutes and hours, not only without our detecting 
any improbability, but with a full faith that events have followed their natural, onkdy 
co m c» 

Hoe ia the Mirtkami tf Vndett by Ae same thaiiinetiiigy, duee nonths ue lo he 

com)ircssed into r^r- mnny day?^, a hanU'r task than in Othttlo, in so far a.s the limit is 
fixed. At the very outset we are told that the bond is to be for so much money ' and 
fff An» wumHu! There is no attempt to weaken the impression. As soon as it is 
finnly fixed, then Shakespeare begins at once to *hurl hb dazzling spells into the 
spongy air.' He knew, none better, that just as soon as the ducats were pursed, Bas- 
nnio^ swift as the thoughts of love^ must fly to Portia. Did not Hassanio know, had 
be not himdf told Amliomo^ tbat the wide worid knew Portia's worth, and the four 
winds blew in frm cveqr coart naowned nilaa? Cndd be eflbid to risk en how's 
delay ? In that lon^ng sigh, * Oh, my Anthonio,' did he not breathe his soul nut 
for the means to hold a rival place with the many Jasons ? As soon, therefore, as 
he has received the mcens from Shylock, he eomM betbra as fidl of eager, bustling 
haste,— sapper nnst be teedy, aft the very Cndicst, by five of the cilock,— letten nuist 
be delivered, — his servant must make purchases and stow them aboanl, — he must 
return in haste, — he must go for Gratiano to come at once to his lodging, — and then 
after all die ooeaadsrioa% ftdl of feverish imparience, he bids his servaiilr<-^liie thee^ 
go.' But — and hens we catch the first gGmpse of Shakespeare's spell — the three 
mnnlh'; have begun to run, and against the swift current of Ba^<lanio's haifc there must 
be some check. Bassanio tells his servant to ' put the liveries to making.' This takes 
tine. Lhreiies are not made in a day. Next, Bassanio tdb Irawnn^ot that Shylock 
had spoken with him that vexy day about Lanncclot's change of masters. This sounds 
as though Bassanio and Shylock had met casually in the street ; surely they would ni>( 
mingle the business of signing such a bond and of handing over so large a sum of 
monqr with dBaeossing the qnaXties of scmuits. But these two dwcks will serve well 
enoo^ Ibr the thin edge of the wedge; and Bassanio's eager haste returns again, and 
he excuses himself to Gratiano on the plea that he has 'business.' In this bustling, 
feverish, hurrying mood we leave him, and do not see him or hear him again until he 
has readied Bdmont, and is enlreafting Antia to let him dtoosc^ to let hun to his fer- 
tune and the caskets, for, as he is, he * livts upon the raek! What man is there, whose 
bloo<I is not snow-broth, but knows that Bassanio has sped to Bdmont with all speed 
of wind and tide. 

BatShafcespeaie'smagiewillbebasywith vsbeibievreseeBeasaaioagida. Ncailf 

a fourth of the play is carried on (herein revealing Shakespeare's art in the mcte COB 
Btruction of his dramas), and days and weeks and months most pass before eoD> 
suming the time of the Bond. 
A new interest is exdted. Jessica and her ferinnes are introduced. Time oUiterstee 

Shylock's antipathy to eating with Giristians. We are taken to Belmnnt to see the 
Prince f>f Morf>cco and watch his choice of the casket. We are hr lack to Ven- 
ice to tind Shylock so publicly furious over the loss of his ducats and his daughter that 
•an the boys in Venice follow him.' Ranioan,too,aicinthe«hrofthelos8of AntlMMiio*a 
%S\\yi. Salarino tdked with a Frenchman about it 'yesterday.' Again we are taken to 
Iklinont ; by this mere shifHng of scenes, back and forth, frf>m Pclinotit to Venice, and 
from Venice to Belmont, is conveyed an impression of the Hight ot time. The deliberate 
fbd, the Mace of Anacoo, fidb in his dioke, and itepaits. Lest we dioald be too 
mndi dMortied in all this by-phqr and lose oar interest in Bassanio, we are toM immt 
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diatcly after Amgon has left that a young Venetian has alighted at the gate. arc 
not told outright that it is Bassaaio^ yet we know that he is on the way, and it must be 
he. But before we actually we Yim, licdi ftom Venwa m we kniNr be eltlioagh it 
ii M kog liaoe we anr Ida and ao nmch hai happened, mow qidb maitbeiraweD 

found us; there must be the very riping of the time. 

One is always conscious that between the Acu of a play a oeitain space of time 
dapMB. To convey this impression ktttt of the paipoaaaibrifUdt ft dnHMbdMctod 
tii^w Acta. Thus here, after merely inlhnatiQg that Baasanio has reached IMIin*?iitj an 

entr'acte artfully intervenes, and when the curtain again rises we are all the more ready 
to accept any intimations of the flight of time which may be thrown out. Accordii^Iy, 
wiMn the TUfd Act opens irilh Salanb*a questioni <Whaft ncm on die fUahoT* 
Sdaiino leplies that 'it yit Bm tfenr imdkecM* tiiat Anthooio hat lost a ship. 
Futthermore, the wreck has taken place not on any sea-coast near at hand, from 
which communication could be speedy, but on the remote Goodwiits, almost as iar off 
IB it coold be^ withm the lunili of Eorope; efen liar ramoar lo readi Venice tern ao 
remote a qoaiter implies much time ; it could be bnmg^ only by slow argosies o( heavy 
carracks, and days and weeks might elapse before any arrived direct from the scene 
of the disaster, and for many a long day the rumour might live unchecked. Much 
more time was implied to an EUsabethan andlenee. In this distance between die Good- 
wins and Venice, than it is to us. 

Then Shylock enters, still so deeply cut by his daughter's flight that his first words 
are reproaches to Salahno and Salanio for being privy to it; but evidently his hrit 
cbollitoi has ooekd, end time baa bi«ightiomeidf<aiitral. It most have been dqs, 
nay, weeks. Have not Anthonio's bearing and deportment undergone a gradual change 
that only time can bring about? Shylock says, that Anthonio scarce dare show his 
head on the Rialto; this is not the work of hours, but of days, perhaps weeks. 
Andinnio's tmi^ air npoD the rnait is ipohcn of aa n thing loi% past: *be tkat was 
used to come so smug upon the mart.' Then comes in with startling eSect, ' let kirn 
lock to his bond.' By this one allusion (he three months shrink ; we feel the first 
cold chill of Anthonio's fast-approachmg peril, and this impression is deepened with 
cvetyrepetilionorihealhidonby Shylock I 'let Um look to Ma bond! Hewaswont 
[agpin, how long ago that seems !] to call me usurer. Let him look to his bond ! he 
was waft/ to lend money for a Christian courtesy. Let him look to his bond 1' This 
is one of the masterstrokes of art in the play. Except one fleeting allusion to it by 
Sahstno^ we btve beani wulMag of the bond. We have watdied Jeasica dope widi 
her lover, and gOded with ducats ^de out of sight in a gondola, the Prince of Meraeco 
has come and gone, the Prince of Arragon has strutted forth and back, the Rialto, with 
its busy life and whispered rumouis of Anthonio's losses, has passed before us day after 
ds(y,wedc after weeik, the aamg mefdianl bas faroken down, and now all ef a sadden 
looms up the fateful bond, and its term is shrivelling as a scroll. To deepen this 
impression of the I-ong Time th.it has clajiscd, Tubal returns from his weary quest 
after Jessica; he tells Shylock that he o/ien came where he heard of her ; he must have 
kept moving from place to place, beeanse Shylock groans over the money that was 
spent in the search. Then, too, another of .•\nthonio's ships h« been cast away 
coming from Tripolis, much nearer home than the Goodwira; and some of the shij>- 
wrecked sailors have reached GeiKM, nay, have even talked with Tubal. There is no 
hope for Anttioaio now, his bankniptcy Is sure; and so dose has the Bmit oome that 
Tubal mu'^t cp. and gn at once, to secure an officer for AntlMMKl^ anest; wiAin n (brtf 
Bight the term will have cKpired and the bond be forfeiL 
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The minute-hand that has leoocded fer vs to maiqr wied eveats te bat ettdunf op 

«rith the boar-hand. 

There is no enti'Mte noir. We we taken at odcc to Bdmoot, at last to meet Bs» 

tanio in happy torment, fidl of eagerness and haste, fresh from Venice^ mnriUing t« 
piece the time or stay one minute from his election. With the success of Bassanio's 
hazard and wilh the winning of his prize, the only obstacle to the completion of the 
fcU tenn of flie bond iSmpfem. There Is no longer need of fhither delay. Tino^ 
stecda may now be 6ery<footed and gallop apace. Yet even at this last mtoute two more 
qidla from the pjv^t are to be cast around the present, and our imapnations must untrcad 
a^a the long weeks that have passed since the bond was signed. Salcho bring^i 
wotd from Vcnioe diat marmi^ tmi mgkt Shjloek is plying the Dvke for jvadce, and 
diat twenty merdUHltSi the Duke himself, and the magnificoes, have been pleading 
with the Jew for mercy. And Jessicn, too, who left Venice when Bxssanio left it, has 
reached Belmont after her merry junketings at Genoa, (whicli we accept without ques* 
tinning their poasihlli^,) and adds a mastetatroke of kgerdenahi by sayii^ that she 
had heard her Father swear to Tubal and to Chus that he would rather have Anthonio's 
flesh than twenty times the value of the bond. We never stop to think th.it she left 
Venice within a few huun> after the signing of the bond, and had seen her Father but 
once, and then for only a few mimilfs. Her words sonmion up |iietnres of many a 
discussion between the three old usurers in the seclusion of Shylock's house, and tell 
plainly enough of the gradual hardening of Shvli>ck's heart. Thus the miglity 
magician 'winds him into us easy-hearted men, and hugs us into snares;' and so com- 
pietdy entangled are we diat theie is no jar now when Aatliooio*s letter says that hif 
ships have all miscarried^ lus oediton grow cmel, his estate is voy low, and K$ htnd 
to the Jeio forfeit ! 

The minute-hand is on the stroke of the hour. But one more fleeting impression 
and the hammer falls. Anthonio tsyi that his grids and losses have so bated him that 

he will hardly have a pound of flesh to spare for his 'bloody creditor to-morrmo.^ The 
royal Merchant's gaunt and hagg!ard looks tcU of many a weary week, and the bond 
expires to-morrow I 

Although it was necessary that Portia should hasten to Venice as rapidly as Bassaaio^ 

yet some time must be given to her to master her brief; she might have done it while 
on the ferry, after receiving Bellario's notes and garments from Balthasar at the Tra- 
ject, and probably did do so; bat Bellario's letter to the Duke su{^cs the requisite 
timcb if any be needed, in ear imagtnatioii, by saying that he and the yoong Doctor 
' had turned over many liooks together,* e^Hdently a faithful anc] prolonged OOasnllatioiV 
ending in an 'opinion,' the result of laborious and learned research. 

How long the home journey from Venice to Belmont lasted, whether it took me 
day or two days, is • matter of taaaU moment Nothing was at stakes no ait b 
demanded, nothing has to be smoothed away; wc need neither I^ng Time nor Short 
Time. For aught that concerns the dramatic action, it might have taken a month. All 
dwi is needed is thai BMUa shonld leadi home first, and that Bassanio shoold IbUow 
hard after. When Nerissa tells Gratlano that the Doctor's Qerk had been in her com- 
pany *last night.'^he had already (. ivrTi Hrntiano the ring, or was in the act of handing 
It to lum ; the jest was revealed, her eyes were dancing with merriment, and he would 
know in a flash that what was true of £si/ night, be it in Belmonter Venice^ was equally 
tne of every night since she had been born. 

It is to Dr W. W. Goodwin, of Harvard College, that I owe the suggestion that in 
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The Agamemtum an illustralton might be possibly found of a treatment of Dramatic 
Tune simitar to Shakflipan'f Double Tine. In wpwifnring the anival of Agpnem 

non at Argos witlrii) a few hotirs of the fall of Troy, .'I-l&chylus has been charged by 
many an Editor with a violation of tiie Unity of Tinte. Dr Goodwin suggested that a 
aolntioD of the difficulty might be traced in tke Henld's i p eec h to the ChociiB. It b 
greatly to be regretted that a pressure of manjr dutto hM kq* these pages from being 
enriched with Dr Goodwin's promised inve<iti(^tion of ihe^pHtUHIt end that the tilll 
has therefore fallen, instead, to my unskilful liands. 

In the fint pteee, if then be in TXtf ^[omuammt a vialetioB of the Unitjr ef TtaM^ 
^Eschylus committed It cither wittin[;!y or unwittingly. To say that he committed it 
unwittingly is almost unthinkable. From the voy structure of a Greek tragedy, a 
downright violation of the Unity of Tune, during the continued pceNnoe of the Chonu^ 
would be a defect glaring nlike to auditon Mid aothor; i£ to oar ejei these appeen to 
be such a violation, the presumption is stronj^, so stnjnj: as to amount ifanoittoneer^ 
tainty, that the defect lies in our vision, not in the play itself. 

This qipeient vkiat^ol^ (hen^ ^sdiflas nraat hsve oonwnitfffd wittinglf; and if so^ 
an analysis of the tragedy will show, I thlidc, Aat in dealing with time he wwed ovet 
his audience, with a master's art, the same magician's wand that Shakespeare wields, 
and that by subtle, Qeeting impressions of the flight of lime a false show of time is 
CNa(ed,wbichisa€cepled byvslhrthereal. We anvt remenher that in liaiening to 
Shakespeare or to j'Eschylus we arc subject to their omnijiotent sway, and that when 
they cone to us * with fair enchanted cup^ and warbling charms/ we are powerless to 
•fence oar ean osabit tfidr sorcctlet.* 

The opening Scene of Th( Agameimuu reveals the tired Watchman on the Palace 
top at Argos. Of a sudden he sees on the distant hofiaon the flash of the fire on Ml 
Aiachoseum, the signal that Troy is taken. 

The Cboms eoten, and the Watchman hastens to tell Gtytemnestn. 

When the Queen enters, and is asked by the Chorus to tdl bow long it is since the 
dty had fallen, she replies that 'it was this night, the mother of this very day' (1|c 
irm rvuAxsiK ^ ^of n^v)K> lioc 279). 

The Ohcus, knowing how fiwitis from Tnj, and how many day* and nights most 
pass in joMrnryitiL^; thither, expresses surprise that the news could travel so fast; where- 
upon Clytemnestra explains that it was through the aid of Hephaistos } a fire was lit 
on Ida, then on the Hennaean crag of Lemnos, (hen on Mount Athos, and so ol^ till 
the great bear! of Hame' flashed on the roof of the Atreidae, and ' this vtqr dajf die 
Aclueans hold Troy ' {Tpoiav "A^-atoJ r^iV Ixoixf tv ^fJpg, line 120). 

The opening hour of the Tragedy lias struck. It is the morning after the night dur 
log wfakh Tkoy was taken. The release of the weary Watchman from Us sleepkss 
years, Clytemnestra's description of the speed, the speed of light, with which the bea- 
con-fires had brought the news, her rejoicings over the end of the warrion' hatdshi{a, 
all empharixe it No fanpRsaion with tegaid to Anthoido's three months' bond is eon* 
veyed more clearly than that here, in Argos, it is but a few hoois since Troy had fidlen. 

•The voyatre fn tn Tr y to the l>ay of Argos,' says Dr Goodwin, in a letter, 'would 

* now be a good day's journey for a fast steamship. So I think we are entitled to at 

* least a week of good weather for the mere voyage, leaving oot the stonn and the 
*ddays.' Tliat much time, then, will it take Agamemnon to reach his home, if he 
starts within an hour after he has conquered Troy. But the drama has begun, the 
Chorus is on tlie stage, and before it leaves the stage Agamemnon must arrive, heie in 
Atgp», and jet all tnees of ba|»obahili^ mns^ If possible, be conoesied. 
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*11ie ame during which ^ Chonis is on the suge is iCschylus's Short Time, and 
f mms uB A^ to Bmnio^ jonrney from Vcmce to Belmont ^tdijrlntli Loof Tioie it 

Agamemnon's week's voyage from Troy to Argos, corrcsiionflini,' to Anthont D's three 
months' twod. The same power that can compress three months at Venice into one 
di7 at Bdmool, mat eqinnd • few boun it Aigoa into a se^en ni^its* voyage fhwi 
Troy. 

The task in The Agamemnon is the reverse of the task in The Merchant of Venice. 
Shakespeare must compress a long term into a short one, while i&chylus most dilate a 
thoM ^me intonkogone. ShalmpeMe pRMSOl* lo u dae ipgr^flaM^ and liidi as tee 
what is distant close at hand ; while /Eschylus reverses the gbm^ eml «4)at It but an 
ann's length from us recedes to the verge of the horizon. 

To a ootain extent and for many purposes, what Shakespeare can effect by Acu and 
the lUftiiig of Scenes, iEschylu can fariog about \fi means of the OMtus. Yet bare 
n is not easy to see how the Chorus can help him ; nothing that the Chorus could say 
would lessen the shock to our sense of the htness of things if Agamemnon himself 
weKlobebMMghtatonoevpMtheaoene;. CHd Aigive citijNmcMaiMaetbiaCbonii; 
tbqr httte innained boe qpnd^ in Aigoe; of Agamemnon, or of bk jonniqr* dwjr can 
tell us nothing. 

Of a sudden Clytemnestra sees a iierald hastening trom tlie shore. In thus introdu 
dng a HcnM, ait to ibo«rn. HcnMaalwqwtiavelinndvBnoeof tbdrkedi^andtbia 

Herald, as far as we know, may ]ic<;<;iMy have left Troy liefore its fall. That it is a Her- 
ald from the Argive king we feel sure, and having accepted the fiut of his presence^ we 
Hnk into a receptive mood fat any impresnon wlridi lus story can impart. But wlille 
he is yet at a distance, Clytemnestra sees that he is travel-suined with dust and grime.* 
Thus is the sjiel! V>cpun, the main'cian is at work. We ncccpt the Herald without a shade 
of suspicion ; what can be more natural than that be should have travelled with extreme 
baste? TbeArinof joyattbe aig^of onewlx) can biingnsnewsitbeigtitenedbf 
waving olive branches, the pledges of peace and victory, which he bears aloft. Thoa 
artfully is the Herald announced before he enters on the stage ; when at last he docs 
enter and breaks out into a thrilling greeting of his home, criticism is forgotten in joy 
and aympatby. 

We must remcm1>er, and wc cannot too deeply rcincml>cr, that 1»th Th' A -timfmm^ 
and The Merchant of Venict were written, not to be studied and pored over, line by hne, 
and analyzed sentence liy sentence, bat to be acted; to be commanicated by die spealt^* 
ing voice to the hearing ear and interpreted by the quick thought. It is by a repetition 
of faint, flectinf^, subtle ini; ressions, felt but scarcely heeded at the time, that a deep^ 
abiding eflect may be at lost produced. The 'snowflake on the river' may be but * a 
moment tbcre, then gone for ever;' yet let but enough fidl and die stream b locked in 
frost. 

What need to hurry with our questtooii^ how the Herald came hither; he stands 
before us, and his story wiU teU ns all. 
In eeder to appredato tlae delicacy with winch iGsdiylos imootht away the objeC' 

tions to this speedy appearance of the Herald, we nui'^t bear in mind that every allu- 
sion to the flight of time since the hour that Troy has fallen, however hght and evan* 

•Thus I prafer to pwapkna* tha aim nM fJ ii ^ h^mlmiti a t l lw i i gh it auqr. aad per- 
haps ought lo, refer to the duat rmiscd Isy th« Herald at he iMtrIca fitrwaid. T ddak It no dlsKtac* 

to ct>rf<r>.s [h.it I know of hd harder Greek to master, with every aid that Notes and TransUtimia 
CM yield, than 'fki Agamtmn^n, and those who know it best will be most tolerant, I aai sure, ol 
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cMent the alhnkm may be, helps to onke tf»t luwr teeede ioio the put; and* fiir mf 

pi;r]>Gse, I think 1 may be permitted tt> claim every possible impression which I can 
delect, of ihis nature, however fleeting, and then to multiply its effect on Grecian ear» 
many times over. How clearly must it not have spoken to tliose ears, when it can 
peneute even mjr adder*! aenie! 

Thus, when the Herald in his first speech (lines 523 d sr:j) says that Agamemnon 
must be welcomed bade, who has, with the crowbars of the just gpds, levelled Troy to 
the grooDd, with all its towen and fanes, and that all eattft*!! seed liea Mattered on 
the ground, is not Time'f thievith pngress intimated here? Can walls, and towers, 
and temples be toppled over in a minute ? Can har\'e5ts be burnt, and acres plouj^hed 
up^ for leagues around, in an hour ? Lost in the thought of these great taslut and of 
tha mig^y victory, we never slop to coniit the dayi; but the lucoesiMii of picbaca 
creates tfie flight of time, and the hour of Troy's fall begins to recede. 

Too much, however, is not demanded of us at once; the Chorus here speaks; and 
then Qytcmncstra exults in the assurance that the beacon-tires are true, and we are 
gently prepared lor Aguneiinioo'a appnach bjr the mciiagc wUdi the Clion» is to 
deliver when he arrives, telling him of her fidelity during his absence. Hereupon the 
Chorus asks after Menelaus, and the Herald reluctantly confesses that his fate is un> 
known. The Chorus prcssea fer % note exact reply, and atln whether ArjffMaTwNfll 
•U the rest of the ftett and then Icfl them, or whether a itram snatched him awaj, bat 
the Herald only ambitniouyly replies that it was even so. The Choriis returns to the 
point, and asks w/ia/ rutrnmrs there were about him in the fleet, among the sailon. 
' No one knows anything ahont him,* replies the Hendd) <the snn,tiie nooridier of the 
' earth, alone can tell his fate.' 

It seems needless to point out how insidiously, up to this point, the passage of time 
has been worked in by a succession of pictures, every one of which is suggested by a 
word or phrase which could not have fidlen unheeded on Grecian can. Tkoy hat been 

conquered ; and burnt ; and nred to the ground ; and reduced to a desolate ruin ; the 
Greeks have divkled the spoils; and allotted the trophies to be hung up in temples 
(577) ; the armies have been gathered together; and esibafked to diehr fleet; nd havs 
advanced on their voyage ; and been overtaken by a storm ; and after the stoim sufficient 
time has elapcd fur the fleet to \yc collected; their losseSCOUnted; and * mnom* tO live 
unchecked ' as to tlic iate of their companions. 



Trusting to the effect alrcn iy produced, the Pbet advances more boldly. Moreover, 
on the emotion, the uncritical emotion, excited in bis auditocs by the absorbing interest 
of the TVagedy he has a right to cooni. 

Uiged by the Chorus, the Hersld hereupon describes this frightful storm whidi feD 
up>on the fleet * by night' (line 65-; ft seq.), when tire and sea combined at^ainst it, and 
Tbracian blasts dashed all the ships together ; and ' when the fair light 0/ the sun arose, 
we saw the jGgean Sea enamelled like a meadow (MMv) with the drowned corpses 
of sailors and of Greeks.' 

To all the previous indications of the flight of time, which were but delicate, artfj 
hints, there must be now added the explicit description of a night of storm, when the 
fleet was well on Its way (the blasts came down firom Thrace), and the next awnAy 
cfterwards when the sun shone bright and clear. 

Is not the goal vron ? The days of gloom, the night of storm, the smiling morrow, 
have passed befixe vs; we have lived throegh them aD, and the journey from Troy to 
Aigy» is aceon p llshed. To dedansyes has not eveiy league been measBred? 



{And 7>9y fill mfy last n^f) 
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Not to disturb this impression, but to deepen it by repo<;e, the Churus breaks in with 
few Strophes and four Antistro{^es, wherein no allustoD to the journey is found, — that 
b left M mmiithiiig fixed and settled; but H «o«them«titet Hdoi, and at the ckwe, to 
far Miy bave oar thoi^hts been carried that any allusion to the journey from Troy to 
Argos teemx like a thrice-told tale; that jounMy has become a Act around which no 
shadow of mistrust can cling. 

Tim henlded^ thna piepexed for, Agamemaoo eotert, and the task b done. After 
die ^idla Iktf have been woven around us, we find no more violalkm of probability in 
Agamemnon's aj^pearancc, from Troy, at that minute than in the expiration of the three 
months' Bond within the hour after lUssanio has chosen the leaden casket; and is there 
a man, wbob when dtti^g at the play, can tajr with tnitb that, 00 thr* ^ooie, be ever Mt 
• Jar? 

I do not think it is claiming too much thus to urge that the twj greatest dramatic 
poela of ilie world oaed a Undied aIdD in prodneing Idndied dmnatie efl^els. If we 
find tbiose effects in their dramas, their hands put them there, and to imagine that we 
can see them and that the mighty poets themselves did not, is to usurp a poiitioo 
which I can scarcely conceive of any one as wrilling to occupy. 
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LANSDOWNE'S VERSION 



There Itave been in the history of this play two DOtewortity Revivals ; the first by 
Mackun and the aeoond by Kban. Althoogii co Che teoie of geniiit no ooin|MdiMi 
between the two actors can be m:idc, yet the rc\ival t y Kean did not imply, perhaps, 
as great a revolution of popular feeling as the revival by Macklia. It is one thing to 
devBte and refine, to comreit ' nutUng malignity ' into the * depositary of the vengeaaoa 
of a laoe^* but it ia another and a bolder flight, I suggest, to transform a chaiactWp aa 
Macklln transformed Shylock, from the grimacings of low Comedy to the solemn sweep 
of Tragedy. This was Macklin's achievement, and the b«t way to estimate its pro- 
poctlooa ii to ennJiia Uie TUng wUdi had aopptantod Shakeq)ean. To tnm badi 
and read the page in the history of the Drama is a depressing duty. Our checks grow 



hot enough with shame over Dryden, or Shadwell, or Otway, or when • Tate jml his hook «a 



into the nostnls of the Leviathan but aU is as nothing to the sight of Shylock dhui 



ii«tohia*Mi>lieM, ItoMf/aiidabMlineAtoaatto'IntcKatapoa Intetetf,' orioibe 

dcsecmtion of Portia's refined fUffBt^* by the obiection? put into it, to her German suitor. 

In estimating this Veniomt which held sway for more than a generation, two iacts, 
aK teaM» we dtoold lemeadxr. 

Flnt, that it was written in ' the teacup times of hood and hoop, while yet the patch 
was worn,' and that in those Dark Ages of the Drama, as in a!! af^es, 'the drama's 
laws, the drama's patrons give,' and the men and women behind the footlights merely 
icapond to die neo and weasen betbie the fbodighta; and, Seeondljr, that it ia aca i tciy 
to be called a modem venion. Let us, at least, push the odium as far back as possi- 
ble. The Fourth Folio was only fifteen years old when George Granville wrote this 
Jew of Venice: voA Rowe, the tint leal Editor of Shakespeare, did not issue his edi- 
lio« nalil eight yean afterwards. If dne weig^ be given to these two eooaidacationsi 

I think we shall be inclined to leniency, and even ^FftPdfTg pfritapil^ that M HHIPh flf 
Shakespeare as we find here was left untouched. 

Although it may fairly be called an u n c o mm on book, it wonld be a waste of apnea 
to reprint the whole of iu forty -seven quarto pages here ; extracts emi^ on the nde of 
fulness, and containing all the passages where Shakespeare is improved, must suffice. 

This Version by George Granviixe, Viscx)unt Lansdowne (he was only thirty- 
Ihiee jeaia old when he wvote it), afipeaied la 1701, and held tlie atafa Ifar encdy 
forty years. It licre the following title : The Jrw of Venice. A Comedy. As ii ii 
Acted at the Theatre in Little- Lincoim-Imn-FieUs, by Hit Me^tst/$ Servants. Loa 
don. Mated he Ber.Unlott at the Boat-Hoose in die Middle Temple-Gate, fleetatreet 

Hereupon follows : ' Advertisement to the Reader. The Foundation of the following 
Comedy being liable to some objections, it may be wonder'd that any one should make 
Choice of it to bestow to modi labocnr apon; But the jodidoaa Render will obanve ao 
many Manly and Moral Graces in the Characters and Sentiments, that he may excuse 
the Story for the sake of the Ornamental parts. Undertakings of this kind are justi- 
fied by the Examples of those Great Men who have aajpioy'd their Endeavours the 
imne Way. The only dramatique attempt of Mr. Waller waa of tUa Natme^ in Ua 
alterations of 7^e Maid's Tragedy : To the Earl of Rochester we owe Valeniiman; 
To the Duke of Buckingham, The Chance ; Sir William Davenant and Mr Dryden 
oattn areatofing The Tempest; TVeUus and Crtsida, Tlina^, and JI!ni^ZMr were the 
wnrio of three snccccdtng Lanreats. BeaideaBiaaj«lhentoonnawmiatomealion,'Ae. 
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Then we hsve: — 

Prologue. 

Tir GAtUt ^ Shakespear and Dryden arise Crawrid with Lmwrd. 
Written by Bevill Higgons, Esq; 

Dry, TUt HHliaiit Gicle, reverend Skakaptmrt view; 
An Aadience only to thy Buskin due. 

SluJut. A Scene so noble, antieot Grtect ne'er saw. 
Nor Pttt^t/t Dome, when Rome die Worid kw. 
I feel at once both Wonder and Delight, 
By Beauty warm'd, tmnsccndctitly so bright. 
Well, Dryden, might' st thou sing; well may these Hero's fight 

Dry. With all tlw outward InilrB wUdi J9X find. 
They want the nobler Beauties of the Mind. 
Their sickly Judgments, uhat is just, refuse, 
And French Grimace, Bufioons, and Mimicks choose; 
Oar Scenes desert; Mme wretched Farce to see; 

They know not Nature, for they tast not Thee. 

SAaia. Whose stupid Souls thy Passtoa cannot movq 
Alc deaf tedeed to Natote and to Lo««. 
When thy ^Egyptian weeps, what ejres an diyl 
Or who can live to s«e thy Homan dye. 

J>ryd, Thro' Perspectives revers'd they Nature view, 
Whidi give the Passions images, not true. 
Strephon for Strephon sighs ; and Sapho dies^ 
Shot to the soul by brighter Sapho's Eyes ; 
No Wooder then their wand'iing Passions raan. 
And fed not Natnre; whom th' have ovcMoaie. 
For shame let genial Ixjve prevail agcn, 
Yon Beaux Love Ladies, and you Ladies Men. 

Skmits. These crincs imbiown, in ear less polisht Age, 
Now seem above Correction of the Stage; 
Less Heinous Faults our Justice does pome. 
To day we punish a Stock-jobtbing Jew. 
A Pteee of Jvtiee^ tenible and itfBi^; 
Which, if pursued, would make a thin ExchaQfS. 
The I.aws Defect the juster Muse supplies, 
Tls only we, can make yon Good er Wise^ 
Whom Heav'n spares the Poet will chaatiie. 
These Scenes in their rough Native Dress were nine; 
But now improv'd with nobler Lustre shine ; 
The fint todc Stctdies ^gAt^tn^s Bendl drew. 
But all the shining Master-stroaks are new. 
This Play, ye Criticks, shall your Fury stand, 
Adom'd and rescu'd by a faultless Hand. 

Drydm I loog cDdenfoni'd to mpport thjr Slsge 
With the faint Copies of thy Nobler R^c, 
But toyl'd in vain for an Ungenerous Age. 
Thcj stan'd ae fifing ; nay, deny'd mt Fame^ 
And scarce now dead, do Jnsdce to toy Name. 
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Woa*d joa Rq>eiit? Be to my Ashes kind. 
Indulge the Pledges I have left bddnd. 
[A foot note io the Second Edition, 17 13, referring to the last t«D liliab*9* iim 
'the iYo6u of this Play were given to Mr Dr^'den's SoiL'j 

Dramatis PersoNj«. — Men: Bassanio, Mr Betterton; Aniomio, M: Vcrbru^cn ; 
GraiioHOt Mr Booth; LormUt Baily; Shylockt Mr Dogget; /Twir ^ Vmice, 
llenis. 

WoMENi Mi» Bmccgbdle; NtHuOt Ms Bowaasn; JatStm^ Mis Pofter. 

Act I. ScLMi 1. 

Anio. I hold the World but a& a Stage, Gratiuno, 
Where eveqp Men mut pbjr seme eenain Put, 
And mines a serious one. 

Crat. I au!;litcr and Mirth be mine, 
Why aboula a Man, who«»c blood wann and young, 
at like his GnndstaCb cut in Alsfalsstert 
Sleep, when he wakes, and creep into the Jaundics^ 
By being peevish ! I tell thee what, Antonio I 
I love thee, and it is my Love that speaks \ 
Then sie • sort of Men, whose Vissgss 
Do cream and mantle, like a standing Pond} 
And do a willful Stillness entertain, 
Screwing their Faces in a politick Form, 
Tn diesl Obscmn with a &Ise Opinkn 
Of Wisdom, Gravity, profound Conceit ; 
As who should lay, I am. Sir, an Oracle^ 
Oh my Antom»t I do know of these, 
Who theielbie only mtt reputed Wise, 

For saying nothing ; But more of this 

Another time. Let you and I, Lorenzo, 

Tslw n short tnmi Ooce more, my Friends, be meny. 

All hsm their EDttics; nwRy Fools sic best 

Lorenzo, come, Sir Gravities, farewell, 

I'll end my iuihortation after Dinner. [Exami Grat. and Ixtrenx. 
Bmt* CrnMuHM qwdcs an infinlta dad of nothing, 6cc. 

Baa. To ymi, Antmitg 

I owe the most in Money and in Love, 

AMt». My Friend can owe me nodung; we are one. 
Tl:c Treasures I possess, are bat in tnist, 
F(jr him 1 love. Sjxrak freely your Demand, 
And if it stand, as you your self still do^ 
Within (he Eye of Honoor, be sasoi'd 
My Purse, my Person, my esttcamert Heans^ 
Are all my Friend's. 

\HtrefMcw Ima /Jl^-^idtf.} 
^isJIs* Yott know me wdl, and hadn qiaid bm line. 
To wind about my Love wil]i Oic n m s l an ccw 
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Believe me my Basianio, 'tis more wrong 

Thiu to delay the Service of jrour FrieDd 

Tfanif TM had and* WMtc of dlllutve; 

Is this to be • Frirad? With blushing Cheek, 

With down-cast Eyes, and with a faltiing Tongue 

We sue to those we doubt : Friendship is plain, 

Aiden» ftaOiar, confident md fice^ 

Ask then as you would grant, were yours the Fowetf 

Were jrouis the Power, so would I aak of you; 

No longer beritate. Give nw lo loiow 

What you would have me do^ and tfuak it done. 

Bass. Then briefly thus. In Beimant it A Lady 
IniDensely rich, and yet more fair thaa licbt 
And vcftaoos as tile's Hav; looietimet from liar Eyw 
I have reeded kind speechleat Moaagek. 
Her Name is Portia', You hare heard her Fame, 
From the four Corners of the World ; the Winda 
Bldw in, from evcty Ocwit, adoring Qniwdss 
The watry Kingdom, whose ambitious Head 
SpeCs in the Face of Heaven, is no Bar 
To Rmnloai Love^ at o^cr • Brook fhey eooM 
To Anchor at her Heart ; Her sunny Locks 
Hang on her Templefs, like a golden Fleece, 
For which these many Jason's sail in Quest 
O Wf Amimht bad I bat the Meana 
To hold a Rival-Place with one of 'cm. 

Amto. The Means be thine, if I can find the Mcamv 
My pceient Foctttoes are, thou know'st, at Sea. 
No MoBcjr* aor Oommcidicy la left me 

To rnise immediate Sum^;. Therefore fsiti^ 
Try what my Credit can in Venice do^ 
It shall be xael^d even to die nttennoit 
To furnish thy Desires : Nay, no set Speech 
Of fornial Thanks, which I must blush to bear. 
Go, presently enquire. And so will I, 
Wbere aMocf b; In niendaUp, who tecehes, 
ObligeSi hy Acceptance, him that gives. Exeunt. 

Scene changes to Belmont. Enter Portia and Net ism 
Port. In short, Nerissat my little Body it weary of this 
Gfcat Worid. 

Neriu. It m%bt indeed, if your Waaia were as flmt as yuui 

Plenty. 

For an^bt I see, they are as sick, who snfdt 
With too much, as those who starve with too little; 
From whence I conclude, that Happiness is seated ia 
The Mean : Superfluity brings Care, Care both 
Kolis OS of oar Tbne, and sboricns cor Days, 
But Competency is the easiest and the longest Liver. 
Port. Good Sentences, and well [xonounc'd. 
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Neriss. They would be better, if well follow'd. 

Port, It is a good Divine, who follows bis own T each i n g; 
I could CMier initnict Twenty, whit iven good to do^ 
TImui be CM «l Ihe Twenty, to feUow nqr own Instractkm. 
The Brain may devise Laws fur the Blood ; bnt the hot 
Part will be sure to get the better of the cold; but what 
b in diB to Of i&oouDg a Hatbtad? 

[Attdm tm,mimtJte tr^iHm/, down to Hmjo, 'diooMi yM 

Nrriss. I have Superstition 

Enough to beUeve the Benefit Lot is destin'd for 
The best Detcfrer. 
Lore it at best, but a Lottery to ill, 
Your Case looks different, but is in Effect the same 
With the rest of the World ; For it is Fortune that 
Alwajs decidei 

And DOW pray diioover to whom of this Retiniie of Sokon 

Stand your Affections most inclined. 

Never was Woman so sunounded as you are. 

P»rt, Penelope was bnt « poor FkinccH to PmrHa, 
But com^ ont with your List ; Rod me the Namei* 
And according as I describe, guess at my Inclinations. 

Neritt. What a long List is here ! Alas for poor Men, that 
Among to BMny* bat one aui be happy ! 

JW. Alas X for poor Wcmianl tbat wfaea die b«ve so 
Many, she must have but one ; but cooM^ Ttace 
To moral Reflectioitt : Read, read. 

NMn, In^^rimbt bcw ill the noot, ituds Mooalear k CuKfit 
Your French Lover. 

Pert. Of himself, thou mean'st ; He ha^>s more Tricks than 
A Baboon : If my Bird sings, he strait falls into a capering; 
He win fenoewltfa Us own Shadow; nor is hb Toogo* 
Less nimble than his Heels; I wotdd as Moii aaany 
My Squirrel, or my Monkey. 

Nerus. What think you then of your Englishman, he comes next. 

Arf. The Fkrnffhman's Apet No^ ^ve ne an Original, 
Whatever it be. Tlie ^>e of an Ape must needs be a strange Monster. 

Neriis. Myn Heervan Gutts, the Dutchman, how like you him? 

Port. Very vilely in the Morning, when he is sober, and 
More i^Udy la the Afternoon, when he is dnnk; 
At best, he is worse than a Man ; and at wont, no better 
Than a Beast : I will do aiqrthii^ Neriua, e're TU 
Be many'd to a Sponge. 

JNtriu. ForaBytlUBgIfind,diisLotter3risaotllkd7tobe 
Fair drawn : For if he should choose the right Ctoket^ 
You'll refuse to perform your Father's Will. 

Port. Therefore, I prithee, set a Bumper of Rhenish 
Dn die eomrair Gssket, Ibr if the DcvU be within, 
KnA the TeniptBtioii withont, I know he witt 
C3ux»e it. 
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Lm StigHora Cutis! oh hideous! wliat 

A Sound would then be in the Mouih of an 

ItaiiaHr 

Smltr ServatU, 

Serv. Some of the Stnog^n, Madam, desire to taka 
Their Leaves : And there in othen joit aniv'd, and 

Alighting at the Gate. 
Art Would some one wotdd eone, to whom I could bid 

Welcome, as heartily, as I can bid all these Farewcl. 

There is a Man, A'erintj, such a Man ; But what we wiaby 

Either never amvcs, or is always longest in coming : 

Fdlow, go bcforet Mrit$a, oonel WhUit we aliitt 

Out one Lover, another knocks at the Gate. 

Merits. This Lottery will certainly be <irawn full. Exeuni. 
[ The next S<ene adhtres to the original with but triJUng changes down t» line jf^ 
S3fykek rtpdt emy fm^utatim tfAnlkomi^i htneOf! 'VHiea ft men ie rid^ we aqr 
He is a good man, As on the contrary, when he has nothing we say a Poor Rascal ; 
'tis the Phrase, 'lis the Phrase.* He omits the pun on ' Pyrats,' antl e/oses his refusal 
U eat or drink or pray with Christians by the assertion : ' that's flat.' He passes over 

*A goodly apple rotten ct the licait'] 

Shy/. And you'U 

Not hear loe, — were this ofier kind 7 
Sam. Hat were Kindness. 

Shy/. This Kindness will I show ; nay, more, I'll ttlw 
Antmia's single Bond : And that we may henceforth 
Be nicnds, no Penaltf will I exact 

Bnt this, meeriy far Mirth 

If jwu repay me not on such a Day, in such n Plaoe^ 
Sodi Sum or Sums as are exjiress'd — Be this 
TIm Fdiftiiliuc. 

Let me see, Wliat think 700 «f toot Nose^ 

Or of an Eye — or of — a pound of Flesh 
To be cut off, and taken from what Put 
Of yonr Wtf—- 1 shall iUnk fit to mine, 
Thou art too portly, Clmstiaa t 
Too much pamper'd— What lagr yoB then 
To such a merrv- liond ? 

AtUa. The Jew grows witty; 111 seal to such a Bond, 
And SKf there is much Kindness in the Jew. 

Vou shviVi not seal to such a Bond — 
There is some Trick, some farther Fetch in this ; 
Yon shall not seal to snch a Bond far me. 

AlUo. Fear not, my Friend, within two months, that b 
A month before the Bond expire^, I expect Rettims 
Of thrice three times the value of this Bond. 

SkjA. OFadter jffcvA«i«,whattheseCh>istiantai»l 
Whose own hard Dealings teaches 'em to susj>ect 
The Truth of otbei*. Ihqr tell shoukl he fail 
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His Day — what should I get by the Exaction 
Of the Penalty ? A Pound ol Lisa's flesh ? 
Not to be sold nor eaten 
X> iMjr Id* Kmmt I pnjpM'd Octe T«ini» 
Such as I thought could bear no wrong 
Constntctioa; bat since you're so suspicious 
Fare yon irdL \,go^g- 

Amt^ Slagr, Sks^$ekt I will ml m job i«i|ion. 

Shyl. Then meet me at the Notary's, 
Give him Directions to pvqpaie the Bond, 
Id iIm HMMitBiie, IH fetdi tiie Doeeati, 
Sm to mi Hoose, lost soow nothtifty KoMe 
Be on the Guard ! Christian, thy Hand 
I'll fKsently be with you. Exit Jiw. 

A1H9. Tboatt now a veiy gentle Jews. 
Ttim Hebrew will tnra Christian, he gmwi kuid. 

Bassa. I like not yet the Terms, 
A Villain, when he most seems kioid, 
b mart to be nwiweied. 

Ani». TImr is not the least Danger, nor caa Im^ 
Or if there were, what is a pound of Flesh ? 
What my whole Body, every Drop of Blood, 
ToparehaMnyFMend'kQalet! How^ atiU it food 
To those who seek the Good of othen t Goow^ Bmwmh^, 
Be chearful, for 'tis lucky Gold wc borrow. 
Of all the Joys that generous Minds receive^ 
Thenoblerti^dieGad'likePowartosive. ExnmL 
[ 7Sm closes Act I. At will be tern fy tkt Drmmtatis Persona, Morocco, Arroj^ott, 
Gohbo, Scilarino, Salanio, and Tubal are all omitted. With II, v, 14, ' I am bid forlJt 
lo sttj^>er, Jessica,' Lamdownt begins hit Ad II, and, omitiing Gobbo, adheres to the 

Jess. Alas ! what Sin is it in me 

To be asham'd to be my Father's Child ? 

Bat how caa he he arid lo have ^vcn ae Ufi^ 

Who never sufTer'd me to know, 

What 'tis to live. O Lorenzo ! 

Keep but thy Word to Night, and thou shalt be 

A Father, and a Hnabaad bodi to bm. Exit, 
( Enter Lorenzo and Gratiano. The former repeats, substantially, hit tocrds tell, 
iv, 32-40: «She hath directed How I shall take her,' mk tnt a GraiiaiM 
replies .-J 

YooBfr haadieioe^ wiDiag, with GoM and Jewels to BootI 
nagne 00% when diaU I have such Luck ? 

Enter Jessica, in the Balcony. 
Jeu. Who are you ? Tell me for more Certainty, 
Albdt I swear that I do know yow Voices 
I love the Repetition of thy Name. 

( With trifiimg verbal al/eratiom to Hrne j8.] 
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Grot. N'l \v, by my Soul, a Gentile, and no JeWf 
She robs her Father wiiii a QirisUan's Grace. 
Lor. Bcihrew me, bai I low her from my Soul! 

For she is Fair, or else niy Eyes are false ; 
And true »he is. What Froois could she give movt? 
And Ofa she*! kfaidf she kms me» and I lore, 
A greater Bliss, acRlce HciVto it tdf eUllWMt 
Than mutwl Love. 

£Mter Jessica thuttmg the Door ij/SSrr k«r. 

Jm, Stmt Doon afttt fast bind, tafind* 
These were his last Words ; Thus I avoid the 
Cut^ of Disobedience t Be Uum shot till I 
Open thee. 

Z«r. SowbibtoldZ4iAMtaai*dinBed, 
JacfA with sprightly Rachel (led. 

Jtu, His Gold, and Gems of Price thejr took. 
And dw the Flower of tvoj Ilodb [JSMdr sg^ at JS^f. 

Lor. But not one pceckoa thlqg waa (bote 
That could with Jasica ccnpare. 

Mnter Antonio. 

Afd. Ty, ¥j, my Friendly whj do you k^tw dma? 
Cra/i,ino and L oi em i^ Ibr Sluune ouk* lUNtt I 

Bassanio freti, that you arc wanting, 
He has sent twenty times to look you out. 

GnA, M wtt w of Stafte, AiUoidot Miiltfit of SMC, 
A Rape and a Robbery : MattCB of Sialic 
Matteis of State, Aniorm. 
Ami. Away, away, for SboBt. [ExiL 
Zar. Farewel, GroHoHof Bnaie me to Smmmio. 
Come Jessita, this must be your way and mine. [AnnMtf 

Grot. Jew, Turk and Christian differ but in Creed; 
Intwyaof Wkfcednm, flicy'ie all agreed > 
None upwards clears the Road. Thcf part aad Mffl, 
But all jog on — unerring to the Devil. [Exernn*. 
Sterne opems, amd distevers Bassanio, Antonio, Sbylock, and Ukertt ntting, at at an 
Emtrttimmml. iMeifbgfbig: Ihtringlie JMek^QalSaMmlt^ 
Flaee, 

Amto, This to immtmal Friendship; fill it up— 
Be fhoa to ne, aad Itomf Baumt^ 
like Venu, and ha AAiaHekWAt, 

For ever link'd in Ix)ve. 

Bassa. Thou joyn'st us well : And rightly hast compared ; 
Like KM&vo«aRoe1c,aByF^fieiiddiipManda 
Constant and fix'd ; but 'tis a barren Spot; 
Whilst like the liberal Adriatiek^ thou 
With Flen^ bath'st my Shoan— 
lly Fortonee are the Bounty of my FMend. 

Anto. My Friend's the noblest Bounty of aqr FoibUV 
Sound every Instrument of Musick there, 

n 
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To our inuDOital Friendthip. \AU dnmk. Loud Mmuk. 

Bmsta. Let Lowe be nei^ wlMt ebe ahonld 

Follow Friendship? 

To Love, and to I.ovc's Queen; my channiag PtrttUf 

Fill i till the rasy liiim reflects her Lipi; 

Hien Ki» tfie Sjnabol toaad : 

Oh, in this Lottery of Lore, where Ounce 

Not Choice presides : Give, give, ye Powers, the Lot, 

Viliere she her self would place it : Crown her Wish, 

TW Rdn aad Fodition eileh Mmtamht 

Let me be wretched, but let her be blest. \^DriHk, and Musuk %!aiv. 

Grot. Mine's a short Health : Here's to the Sex io general i 
To Womaa; be she Black, or Browa, or JUr; 
Plump, Slender, TiU, or Middle-statai'd— 

Let it be Woman ; and 'tis all I ask. [Drink agam^ Mmkk ms «ffWv. 

SAyi. I have a Misuess, that out-sbiDCs 'em all — 
ConwHoiwBiigyoon and yoiatiio^tiie whole Scat 

O may her Charms encrease and multiply; 
My Money is my Mistress ! Here's to 

Interest upon Interest. [^DrimJks. 

Ami». Ltt Bbdi uA Beads of Fkey bowl to todi Von, 
All generous Notes be hush'd ; Fle^ ad^ Jew: 
None here will stir the Glass— lAU Jiiie. 

Nor than «he Mnidc aa«nd : O JtatfMw/ 
There sits a Heaviness upon my Heart 
Which Wne cannot remove; I knowoot 
But Musick ever makes me that. 
Bomu The Rcaaoa it you ^pirils are attcaltvc^ fte. 
\_ffereup<m foUcms what Lcrtnto says to Jestica about music in V, i, 80-98, and 
ends wiiA tki words : * Mark the Music,' and this ' Music ' wkieA Bauamo requested 
kit fritndt to markt immt mtt t9 h« m Masque tompostd Lmni Lmudtmme, called 
Pmlmus AJtD 71UTtttmitmulittf^mil0kimdndMidJ^limai/ dreary itum- 
iHtSt wkenim murim stmmu ^tftmr U Amut km ^fttiai frnmUu ^ kk UrM^ 

TttHt, Aeeoned Jcalooifi 

Thou Jaundice in the Lover's ^ft 
Thro' which all objects false WC tee; 
Accursed Jealousy ! 

a 

But sec ! the mighty Thund'rer's hcn^ 

Tremble, Peleos, tremble, fly. 
The TbudeNrt mighty Thuodeicr ! 
Tremble, Pdeus, tremble, fljr. 
7%ese arf so t^ood that hit lordship thought they would beat refi(atin<^, and after sert^ 
ing their turn from the mouth of Thetis they tre repeated as a Chorus. If Antonio 
hum ffUa Btuumia had this Maifm m ptu j^ mwUm , we nttd ftmd «» difficulty hi 
aetoimUistg for that 'I/fovinett* udkich sat upon Antonio's heart, beyond the fewer of 
* wine to remove.^ The last we see of Pflms and Thetit tk^ are war U u ^ m ibiet, 
whereof the refrain cannot be Judiciously gainsaid : 
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Be tnie^ dl ye Loven, wliate're yon endtm, 

Tho' cruel the Pain is, how sweet is the cuvef* 
Htreupon the play is resumed by Antonio^ s exelaimUlg 
With such ftD Air of true Ma£nificeacc« 
My noble minded Brathcr trcate Ut Friends* 
As hardly has been known to Italy, 
Since Pompey and Lucullus entcrtain'd; 
To inune thy fortunes ample as thy Mind, 
New Wcridt iboitld be oceled. 

Enter Servant. 

Serv. The Master of the Ship sends word the Wind k 
Come about : And he desires you would haste Aboard. 

Aumnliimb^i»Amlt:\ Ohnylov'dFHendl tfOaow Incnrkne* 
Tlie Pangs of parting Friendship. 
At distance I have fisted of the Pain, 
Wben the rude Mom has sunder'd us away, 
To ow Rqiow: BM; by my Sonl, I nveer 
Even then my Eyes would drop a silent Te«r» 
Repugnant siil!, to close, and shut out thee. 

Anto. You go for your advantage, and that Thought 
Shdl keep Anttnit competed 

Ratta. The Traject is from hence to BelmtmifBooit^ 
And Letters may come daily: Such Intercoune 
k all the Gndial abseot Friends enjoy : 
FiU not in Unt. Yoor ttooble dnU be sheit, 
I will retnni with the best speed I can. 

Anto. Be not too hasty, my Bassanio neither; 
Slubber not Business for my sake, my Friend, 
But HOBf the very ripening of Oiy Love. 
Be gay, assiduous, and employ such Arts, 
As best incline the F°air : Love is not seiz'd, but won : 
Hard is the Labour; You mnit plant and prune, 
And wetdt occasion jnitt TUi 7!mil is nioe^ 
"Twill promise Wonders, and grow fairly up ; 
Seem hopeful to the Eye, look ripe, and then 
A sadden Blast qwils all. 

EmUr mmatktr Snvamt, 

Serv. The Mxster of the Ship has sent agen. 

Bassa. One more Eml>race : T o those who know not Fnendslnr 
This may appear unmanly Tenderness ; 
Bat tis Ibe Fkafltr «f dM bwMSt Minds. 

Anto. I ask but this, Bassanio ; 
Give not your Heart so far away, 
As to forget your Friend. 
Corner is all Kidy 7 I amt Imsien yon. 

Crrj. If you were ready to pMt| 
HTis all we stay for now. 

jBSnnn. Skylock, thy Hand, be gentle to my FneD<t 
Fear not thy Bond, it aball be jnatty paid. 
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We MOD shall meet again, 

Alwrays, I hope, good Friends. 

Ob my Antonio I 'tis hard, tho' for a Moment, 

To lose ihe Sigfat of wkac we lave. 

Shy I. an'Jf.] Thr^c two Christian Fools put me iaflljad 
Of my Money : Just so loath am I to part with that. 

JtoM. Gratumof lead the wqrt SAylocA, once aMn fivtwd. 
Wc must not port, but at the Ship, Anitimt 
Lovers and Friends, should they for Ages stay. 
Would still Bod something left, that they would say. \£ jtm m t . 



Act III. ScENK I. 

Bnttr fortia* Bassaoio^ Neriaaa, Gratiano, and tktir 7>»m. Ncnaa mm GcaliaBD 

diteonru apart. 
Bmt, Why if two Gods should pt^r some Heavenly match 

And on the Wager lay two earthly Rcnutics, 
And Portia, one, there must be something more 
Ikwn'd with the other; Cor the poor rude Worid 
Has not her Equal : But alas, the while 
Should Hercules and Lyekas play at Dice 
Who were the better Man ? The greater throw 
Might torn by Fortnne fion die wcalier Hand; 
So were a Gyant worsted by a Dwarf 
And so may I, having no Guide but Chance, 
Miss that, which one onworthier may obtain, 
And dfe with the De^iair. 

Port. Therefore forbeare to chuse, pause fee • while 
Belbce you haiard; for in chusing wrong 
Yoa loae far ever; Thaefoce, I pray forbear 
For something tells me, but it is not Lo«(^ 
I would not lose you ; I could teach you 
How to cbnse right: But then I am forsworn, 
So will I never be 
Yet should you miss me 
I should repent that I was not forsworn ; 
For oh, what heavier Cuise for Perjury 
Goald Hea<n pravideb dM» kaiog att Hope? 
I epeek too much ; tho' Thought will have no bound, 
A VfaB^n's Tongue should shame to hint a Thought, 
At wUdi a Vlii|^*a CSiedc ahoold Ueah. 
ndak it not Love, yet think it trtiat yon pleaee, 
So yen defer a Month or two, 
For fein I would detain you as a Friend, 
Wliom a* a Lover I ni|^ kae^ 
Should you persist to venture the rash throw. 
*Tn better still to doubt, and still to hope^ 
Than knowing of our Fates, to know 
That we have lost for ever. 

Bam, Doubt i» the wont Estate; Tls better onoe 
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To die, than still to live in I^n. 

Desize it fierce, nor brooks the least delay. 

Foctone and Lote beftiend aae: r» icaol«*d} 

My Life, and all my Earthly Happiness 

Sita on the Chance : Where may I find the Casket 1 

Part, YetrletinepennadeyiMi: If farToartdf 
You cannot fear, tremble fix her-— 
For her, to whom you have so oAen sworn, 
More than your self, you love her. Think \ oh Think 1 
On FtriUft Fatet Whoauijr not only kte 
The Man, by whom she wishes to be won. 
But being lost to him, remain expos'd 
To wma new Choice; another must possess 
What Chance dcniet lo joo. O fatal Lnr 1 
I>ost to each c^er were a cruel Doom, 
Bat 'tis our least Misfortune ; I may live 
To be enjoyed by one I hate. And fan 
Ifagr live to see it. 

Basta, To love, and to be lov"d, yet not possess 
No greater Curse could be, but what thou fcar'st, 
YctlwiOon: With denbie flames Ihm, 

Knowing that Portia loves me; nil my feir 
Wm for her Love ; Seaire of that 1 go 
Seemof dwitewnid: Lead no to the GMkeia. 

Pwri. Away then, and find out wlm ParHdt lodc'd. 

Thy Courage is an Omen of Success 

If Love be just, he'll teach thee where to cbuse. 

AMna^ show Un, since he b icaoh'd. 

The rest all stand aloft, while Musick plays 

That if he lose, like Swans we may eipife» 

In softest Harmony; but if he win 

Ah what is Moskk then 

[/f u-> on to line ' The issue of the Exploit. Ckw HCMOleS.'] 
Love that inflames thy Heart inspire thy Eyea^ 
To dmse inglit whae P^rHm is the Fifae. 

[Portia and the rest stand at a distame observing soft 
Musick. Tin Tf enter Itassanio in each Hand a Ctuktt, 

Satsa. Who chases me, shall get what he deserves, 
The like Inscription bean this Silver Gasket. 
Shall get what he deserves; who chuse by outward show, 
Entic'd by gilded Raits and flattering Forms, 
Who look not to th' Interiour : But like tlie Martlet, 
Build in the Weather on the outward Wall* 
Even in the force and Road of Cxsualty, 
What may their Merit be ? agen let me consider. 

{H^aOtatMtttkmJting. 
Grat. Take the Gold, Man, or the Silverx pUgae cot 
Would I were to chusc for him, 

£ass. Shall get what he deserves : Let none presume 
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Without the Suin[) of Merit to obtain. 

Oh that Ertiues, Degrees and Of&cs, 

Wen not deriv'd Coirupay : uid that dear Howmt 

Were piirchas'd by the Merit of the Wearer. 

How many then would cover who sUmd bare ! 

Ha«r manjr be cofmnanded, who eommaiid I 

How much low Peasantry would then be glean'd 

From the true seed of Honour ! And how much HoDOOf 

Pickt from the ChaiT and nune of the Times, 

Tohenewvaraiahtt Let me not be ladv 

There yet remains ft IM: wdl ivfll I ive||h 

E'er I resolve. \Exi, 

Grot. Take the Gold, I say ; pox on Lead; what is it good 
For, but to make Bolleta, *dB tfie image of 
Daalb and DeabBction. 

Rt-enter Bassanio mtk a Casiut of LmU 
Ban. The Woildiaaaideeeiv^d with Orauncnt; 

In Law what Plea so tainted or comipt. 

But being season'd with a gracious voice, 

Aad eover'd with fair specious Subtleties 

OfaicaresihedMiror Reaaon. InSeiigloii 

yrh&t dam'd Error, but some sober brow 

Will bleu it, and approve it with a Text. 

There Is no Vice ao aitkai, bat annnae 

Some Mark of Veitue on its outwaid Puts 

Hiding the Grossn«s with fair Ornament. 

How many Cowards with Livers white as Milk 

Have Badta of Brawo^ and wev vpon diev China 

The Beards of Hercules and frowning Man, 

Look even on Beauty ; what are those crisped Locks 

That BMke such wanton Gambols with the Wind ? 

What, but the Dowry of ftSeeoni Headi 

The Skull that bred 'em in the Sepulcher. 

Thna Ornament is as a beauteous Scarf 

VdEog Ddbrmity. Tfaerefara diott gawdy Gold 

Hard Food for Midas, I will none of thee. 

Nor none of thee. Silver, thou Common Drudjje 

'Twixt Man and Man. But thou, thou meager Lead, 

UVUch rather threaten'a^ than do'ttpionlKo^ght, ' 

Thy suUenness moves more than Eloquence. 

And here I fix : Joy be the Consequence. 

Gr^. Undone^ undone: I'll not stand to't, Nnistm, i\ 
Chuse for myself. 

Port. [AsiJe.'] How all (he other Passions fleet to Au 
As doubtful Thoughts, and rash, embraced Despair, 
Tonnenting Fcan, and Green-ey'd Jealousy. 
O ! Love ! be moderate ; allay this Eilaqr> 
In measure pour thy Joy, stint this excess: 
I fed too much thy Blessing, make it lei8» 
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For fear I niyfeit. 

B4ut. What find I here? {Ofmii^ tk* €Mitt, 

The Padnftme of Portia. 

What Demi -God has come so near Creation, movc these Eye* I 
Or whether riding on the Balb of mine, 
Soem tbejr in Motioa? Here are sem'd Lips 
Parted wilhnractest Breath : The very odour 

Seems there rxuress'd, and thus invites the Taslel [Kissit^g HUmf 
And hcic agen, here in her lovely Hair, 
Th» Mntvpiqn the SfMcr, ud Iws wow 
A golden Snare, to catch die HcHfIt of Hont 
Bat then berEyeal 

Hov ooold he gate nndcaled upon them. 

And see to imitate : Let ne peruse the Motto. 

/leads.'] Who chuscs me; let hitn whose Faleitilt 

Turn to the Fair, and claim her with a Kiss. 

A gendc Schnles frv Lody, bjr yow ^jtKttt 

I come by note, to give and to receive, 

like one of two contending for a Priie, 

Who thinki he has done well, looks round to nark 

(Hooiteg ajtfilnat and ooircnol Shoot) 

\\TietheT those Peals of Praise are meant to him 
So stands Btutamu,- full of Hopes and Fears, 
Still anxkmi what to tnut, and what believe. 
Till JOO confirm his hopes. 

Port. Had Choice decided, and not only QuMOOl 
As Fortune has dispos'd me, so had I. 
MyodC and what is mbc^ to yoo and youn 
Is now converted. But now I wxs the I-ady 
Of this fair Mansion, Mistress of these Servants, 
Queen o'er my self, even now, and in a Moment 
TU* HoDic^ thcfo Servanu, and ny adf their Qnoaab 
Are yours, my Lord. I plight 'em with this Riag^ 
Which when you part from, lose or give away. 
Let it presage the RoIa of yoor Lowe 
And stand, as a Record, that yon wcK ftbe^ 
A follower of my Fortunes not of me. 
And never meant me fair. 

ir«tM. Dye fint, MauMUiy My Mirtien, and my Qneea^ 

As absolute as ever shall you reign, 

Not as the Lord, but Vassal of your Charms, 

H&t aa a CooqnenM', but Acquisition. 

Not one to lessen, but enlarge your Power ; 

No more but this, the Creature of your Pleasoie, 

As such receive the passionate BauoMiOf 

Ob there ii thai CDBferion in my Fowcn, 

As Words cannot express : But when this Ring 

Parts from this Finger, then port Life from thencei 

Then say, and be assured, Bauanio's dead. 
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[Gratiano and Nerissa uem in eamett ditfml*. 
Crat. I ny, t BMigdn** a Bargaio, and I will bave Judce. 
Neriss. I say, we drew Stakes. 
Grot. That was only in Case I had lost. Child. 
P«rt. A Di&pute between our Friends 1 What's the matter. Cozen ? 
Grot, in tdl yon. Madam, the Matter in sboct, and yott shall be 

Judge ; 

1 happen'd to say to this lady, that it was her Destiny to 
Have ne; she consented to put it to Tiyal, and agreed 
To be detannined fay the Owiea^ aj AicDd dMaM lu^ 
If he had you — I should hare ber} «ut here 
Stand I to claim her Fkomise. 

Prrt, bAistnie, ASirttM^ 

Nerissa. Ay I but he reouBiedi and Mid aftemwdiy he 
Would chuse for himself. 

Grot. Why sure so I can, now I know the right Casket. 
Vnist MM of » TVMBentUM^ do ym take me to 
Be ? You are gone that way too, as I take it. 

Neriss. Then Madam, all my Hope is, that yon won't let 
Me keep my Wocd. 

GnO, Ha blae, to certain Kao«dedg» die Iwpei 
Otherwise— A^.-mxa f w^Q ^ wUh '«M tke fint 
Boy for looo Ducats. 

AMb. HctididcatfrisledialikcaielastActoraFtagr. 

All Parties are agreed ; theie remains nothing hot 
To draw the Curtain, and put out the Lij^hts. 

GrcU. A good hint, my Love : Let you aod 1 niake our Exit 
Abont that laBM last Ad, at yon callit 

Bassa. I rejoice, Gr^imtt that tttf g|00d FottllM 
Thus included youxs. 
Oh that Antmh knew of our Success, 
It would o're-joy him. Prithee Grm^tm»t 
Send a special Messenger to Venitg^ 
To inform him of cnir Fortunes— 
SkyUck shall now be paid, my YmxA b safie^ 
Aad HmaneM^ on eveqr aide amraonds us. 

(GiatiaBO gmng out, meets Lorenzo, Je<i^ica, amd m 
Servant from Antonio entring. 

GrmL, Lmvma, and hb pretty Infidd, 

Saleric too, Antcnto^s Servant; If I mistake him not, 
Look here, Bassanio; here is News from Venitt. 

JBattm, Z«rMM«^ Wdcemei 5«Bl(rj»tool wliatNewf 
Fkom my Antonio T Oh, 'tis the best of niendsl 
Vare welcome hither. By your Leave, my Loit^ 
Tho' my interest here be yet but young, I 
Take npon myadf to bid my niaids most weloome 

Port. So do I my Lord. 

[And so en, with a ftm verbal changes, and emissions, among the latter Jm- 
ska's ^uk atomt kerfMer, and Tubal astd Chus, down to U$u jiS.'l 
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Pmrt. Will lire u Maids and Widowi. Let none reptf 
For I will h>ve it thus. 
BoMia. OLovcl Onin^hipl 

Was ever Man thus tortured ! 

Grat. What, not one quarter of an hour to pack up 
My Baggage ? 

Ner, Whcrealiouts is the last Act now GrwHtmtf 

Grat. Faiih Child, 1 have the Fait Itady 
If I might have leave to plajr iu 

Nay then Bauanio I must thrust you fioB flWt 

Hb hard for both to be divided thus 

Upon our Wedding-day. Bat Honour calls, 

And Love nuut wait. Honour, that ttOI ddiglitt 

To tyrannize o'er Love. Farewcl, my I^ard, 

Be chearful in this Tryali As you prove, 

Yow Faltli b Fkkiidd^ I diaU tnit you latt. 

[^SAe (onJufU him to tke Door. Exit Baas., GlM. 

Lorm. Madam, if you Icdcsv to whom you sbow this Hooor, 
How true a Lover of your Lord 1 

Pitri, I BewcrdUicpoitordoiaifBOod; 
Nor shall I now; But we have much to do 
In other thii^; Therefore to you, Lortmo, 
And to this Lady, whose paidoa I should crnve^ 
For having stood M mnch vnooted by me, 
I will commit as to my Lord's best Friends, 
The Husbandry, and Conduct of my House 
Until oqr Lord^ Retmnt For my own pait 
I have to Heav'n breath'd a secret Vow, 
To live in Prayer and Contemplatioii, 
Only attended by Nerissa here, 
UnUl bcr Hutiwd and nqr Lord eone back. 
There is a Monastery two miles off 
And there we will ahiOc, 1 do desire yoa 
Not to deny diii Imposition, wUdi 
My Love Mud aone Neoendlj 
Kow lays upon me. 

jMrm, Madam with all our Hearts; 
We will oliaerve yow Flcamire. 

Port. Come on, Nerissa ; I have W'oilt in hand 
That thou yet know'st not of. Balthasar, 
Thou art honest ; so let me 6nd thee still. 
Follow me in; I bave flonw abort Direetioot 

For yon nil. [Exfunt. 
[Tkt next Stetu is a eomhna/um of the Third emd First Setius of Aet III. It U 
Mim*% Prison fat Venkc,' and opem wHA Skyhetft tmmmuHfOt Jmtir: < Jailer, 
• looke to him. Tell not me,' &c., and so on, for about twenty lines of the original. Shy- 

lock sav! kf'll not be made a 'soft relenting Fool,' im/fd i of ' dull cye<i,' anJ instead 
of leaving, after saying in line jo, * I will have my Bond,' he remains, and Anthonio 
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asks : ' Thou wilt not take my Flesh ; what's that good for ?' Shylock replies in the 
familiar passage in III, i, 'To bait fish withal,' and comtimus to the tmd of it wit\ 
umntfymvaeiatim; imlead •f t^fh^ AiMmU *iDoeked at his 0^0%' irj^^ 'le* 

pin'd at his gains,' and at tk; close : 'The Charity you practise I will Imitate: Aad I 
ftliall go hard, but I will improve By the iostructioo.' Wktreupem:'\ 
Ant9. Thoa «rt die moit impenetrabk Cur 

That ever kept with Men. 

Shvl. My Daughter too ! None knew so well M yoU of TKf 

Daughters flight. Why there, there, there is a 

Diunood gone, cost me 2000 Doote in firtmi/wt. 

A Ring too, it was my Turkis ; I had it oi Leah 

When I was a Batchelour; besides Gold, and many other 

Precious Jewels. Would my Daughter were dead 

At my Foot, n the Jewels were in her Eats. 

Would she were Hcans'rl, so the Ducats were in the 

Cofiin. No News, and I know not how much 

Spent hi the Sendi: Lob BponLoei. The Theif £nf] fOM 

With so much, and ao mnch t» find the Theif ; 

And no Satisfaction, no Revenge : But thou art 

dught, and thou shalt pay the whole Theif 's bill. 

Tbon who wast wont to lend oot money fiir a Christian 

Coitesy; Thou Christian Fool, pay thy Debts : 

Jaylor, I say, look to him. £ Thmsts him after the Jailor and Exe$mt, 
\TIU FmrA Aa tpmt with the 1\riat Scent. Tkt variation in the JtrU 146 Umet 
it whalfy in amiuimt. Anthonidt speech {II. 9-16) it omitted, at abo h SkjAttif$ 
answr to the Duke [It. 51-66) ; akt Sfylteif* dUeta^Umnt «f BatttmU (A AV-f^) 
At line JS Anthonio t^s .-] 

I pray yon think fan qwwtio n widi a Jew 

Yon wKf at wnB napcrtwlite with Wolves ; 

You may as well tro stand ujx)n the Beach, 

.\aU bid the Waves be still, and Winds be husht; 

Yon any n» wcU fbibid the Ifonnhdn Kncs 

To wag their To{^« and dance about their Leaves, 

When the rude Gusts of Heav'n are whistUi^ roond 

At seek, &c. 

imen Shyloek, at line ro8, asks : ' Shall I have 'Hr the Dmte f^Sa,} 
The Court will first advise. Here is a Letter 
From fam'd BeUario, which does much commend 
A young and leaned Doctor in our Cowt, 
Whose Wisdom shan diraet OS. Whocithe? 
Call in the Council. 

{Amthonidt speech^ < I am a tainted wether of the flock,' &c^ is omuteti. Ai iuu 

Thou but offends thy Lungs to S]ieak so loud. 
Thy Curses lall on thy own Head, for thus 
Ensnaring thy beat FIriand, thou didit it, and not L 
I stand for Law. Thy Frad^aliqr bvong^ hbn 

To this. 

Bass. Inhumane D(^! 
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CjfU, Room fur the Council there. 

EnUr Portia disguii'd like a Lawyer, Neii&sa 
Uktker C3erk,witk BAggmnd F^en, 
Dukf. Take your Plncrj. 
Are jrou acqiuinted with the Difference 
WUdi holds dw picMnt Queitioin in tlie Court? 
Pori. I am instructed fiilfy in the Cmc^ &c. 

[TV line iSj, Portia's speech is imprtHtd^V /Ubm ] 
The Quality of Mercy is not strain'd ; 
It dnpo as does the gentle Dew from HcaVn 
Upon the Place beneadu It is twice blest. 
It blesses him that gives and him that takes 
Tis mightiest in the mightiest : It becomes 
TIm Ckown'd MoBMcih« bettcf this Ui Cktown 

It is the first of sacred Attributes, 

And Earthly Power docs then seem most Diyio^ 

When Meiqr seasons Justice. I have spoke tfaw madk 

To mitigate the Rigour of thy Plea ; 

For if thou fullowcst this strict Course of Law 

Then must Atttoiut stand condemned. 
(AwK /Ur Smitlbutrfr ^ impnmtmtttit mn trifiimg. SkyUek tKMm: * A 
Daniel, a Daniel: So ripe in Wisdom And so young in years ! A second Solomon.* 
Bttt in Antonieis dying speech the opportunity is too good to be tkrvam aivay, and 
Skaiafean^s * tough native dress ' is made by his lordship to * shine with nobler lustre,' 

An Age of Poverty, from which lingering Penanee 

She kindly cuts me off: Once more iaiewell: 

Giieve not my Friend, that yoa thns lose n FHend, 

For I repent not thus to pay your Debt 

Even with my Blood and Life : Now do your Office^ 

Cut deep enough be sure, and whet thy Knife 

Widi Keenest Mallee; Ibr I weald have wf Heart seen hf 

Mjniend. 

Skyl, Doubt it not, Christian ; thus far I will be Couneona. 
ZMtf. AmtoHto, is this all thou bast to say ? 
wfa*. TuaU. 

Bass a. Stand off, I have a \\ot<\ in bia bdudft 
Since even more than in his Avarice, 
In Qnehy, this Jew^i inastiaUe; 
Here stand I for my Friend. Body for Body, 
To en^lsire the Torture. But one pound of Flcsb 
Is due from bim ; Take every juece of mine. 
And tew it off wHStk Finoen. Whatever waj 
Invention can contrive to torture Man, 
Practice on me : Let but my Friend go saf<^ 
Thy Oodi^ if Ininted on him ; 
Unbounded let It loose on me : Say, Jew, 
Here's Interest upon Interest in Flesh} 
Will that content you ? 
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Anto. It may him, liot me. 
Basso, Cnid Anitnio, 

AtUt. Vnjaalt Satumit. [Jtmia^git, 

Basra. Why grins the Dog? 

ShyL To bear a Fool pfOfmse : Thou shallow Chiistian ! 
To tUnk that Fd ooneiitt I kaam thee wdl, 

WhtB 1m ka* paid the Forfeit of his Bond, 
Thou canst not chuse but han^ thy self for being 
The Cause : and so my £ndi> are serv'd on both. 

^^^OGCC^l to l^^GOCHliODia 

Bwo, Then thus I inteqxjse. 

\Drmitt OMd stands btfort Antonio : Thf Jew starts haek, 
Antonio mterposts.'\ 
Aml$. Foibew Bnmmh, thb it cgtMB Death 

To both. 

Basso. In one, both die : Since it nuut be, 
Mo IB alter lioif. 

Duke. Before our Face this ImoleBOtl And in m GboiI 

Of Justice. Disarm and seize him. 

Part, Spare him, my Ju<ord ; I have a way to tame him. 
Hear Hic one word. 

Shvl. Hear, hear the Doctor : Now for a SenMnce 
To sweep these Christian Vermin, coupled 
To the Shambles. O 'tis a Solomon 1 

/W. Hark you, Shybck, I have view'd thia Boad, 
And find it gives thee not one drop of Blood ; 
Tin Words expressly are — A Found of Fleshy 
No matt. TUce tfieB ibat Fksh, 
But In the cutting it, if thou dost shed 
One drop of ChriMian Rloo^J, thy Lands and GoodC 
Are, by the Laws of yenUe, mark you me, 

Goofiicite to tho Stile. [Sbylocik ttorts nwfiflttdt 

Shyl. Humph. 

Bassa. O, upright Judge ! Mark, Jew. O learned Judge \ 
Forgive, most potatf Duke, and Remend Seigniors, 
That thus edoie'd by my Despair— 

Dukr. We do forpnve thee, and admire thy VirtQC 
More than we blame thy Passion. But proceed. 

tl7 letf ahaU aee die Act, 
And Letter of the Law : For as thou urgest Justice. 
^From this line jj^, for the rest of the Act, the eripnnl is foUcnved, with here and 
there the change of a u>crd, or an omission of a line or two ; of imprevemmtSt the fol- 
bwtMf t»it m* matt mo/tetoMe 

Dukt. Get thee (;one . hut do it. ]^ExU Shylock. 

Pari. Ckrk, draw a deed of gift. [ The Dnkt and Comrt rise. 

Dmke, Anionio, I rejoice at this Coodiision ; 
And I congratulate with you Bassonio, 
Your Friends escape : You will dc well 
To gratify that learned Councellor 
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Fcrinnqr Miad you both are in his Debt. 

\_Exit Duke with his Train, the Court breakitig mf. 
Bassa. Let me embrace the Man, by whom my Friend 
HttUfe: FerindMtLifellh^ 

3000 Ducats due on Shylock's Bond 
I freely ofler to requite your Pain. 
[Artlw r^fmm Uttm amd asks for the ring, wAiek Bassamc witUMt Mtf imaka u» 

cfremrny was omlU$i ^tt tki (Uttktt SetMc, Afkf fvrHm imdNiritM have kfi, 

Antonio tayt:'^ 

Mjr Lonl BaumiSt, let him haTe the Ring; 
Lethb Dacnrinflm aad my Love withal. 
Be valu'd against every other Scruple. 

Bauot Prithee Gr^ianot run and overtake him : 
Gn« Um the Kagt bni>g him, if thoa can'at. 
To my AMUmUm H o w a w a y , —he hMte. [£»0GnliMiOb 
Once more, let me embrace my Friend, welcome lo Life^ 
And welcome to my Arms, thou best of Men : 
That «f m§ Love end of my Fkiend poneMi'd \ 
With aoeh a doaUe Shield 190a my Breastp ^ 
Fate cannot pierce me now, securely blest. \ 
\As thty go off', Portia and Nerissa rt-enter; Gratiana foUmut, and frtsents Uu 

BAHgi k* ISlfW umdtrfaktt tkvm Sfybeift JktmtitMrtam, omdAtAa Am mt 

/ Uhm :} 

Crat. Come on. Sir ; The firrt Caue I havc tO apUt, 
You shall have all my Ftaaice. 

Neritx, That may be sooner than yoa dream 
Sir, I follow you. 

So many Shapes have Women for Dcceipt, 
That every Man's a Fool, when we think fit. 

\_ExnmL 

[Act V opens witk Lorenu amd Jemea,"^ 
Lortn. The moon shines bright. In such a Ni^tt MS this 
Did pensive Troilus mount the Trojan Wall, 
Sighing Ui Sool towards the Grteiam Tents* 

Where b e eute o tts Cressid lay 

\Tht allusion to Tliiihe is omitted, and Jrsnrn refm to Dido. Lcrenzo rrpUes with 
Medeat and, the refer mce to Jessica's stealing from Veniee being omitted, Jessica rtfen 
t$ Z amua, At Kne 40 Jessica says tke hean m fattimgt Partim mUn imtk 

Port. That light we see is burning in my HaU. 

Laren. 'Tis sure the voice of /Vfrto. 

.Avi*. He hnowB me es die Blfaid Mia docs die Ondoow, 
By the bad Voice. Zerm a » , ait ye»? 

Zsrm. Madam, yoa are itiost welcome. 

Ar/. We luve been praying for my Lords Success, 
Who Cues we hope the better ibr cor Pny'ts: 
b he Rtum'd ? 

Larm* Madam, <wt yet Bat hete are Letters from him. 
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Will give a good Account of his IVocerfilig, 
And that he will be here to nijjht ; 
We were walk't out to wait hu Cuming. 
/Wl Give Order lo mj SennuUs, that they lake 

No Note at all of our being absent hence ; 
And let our Musick play, and every thing 
So direct as we were here in formal Expectation 
Of UtTCtnm 

This Night methinks is but the Day^Q^skk; 
It looks a little paler. 'Tis a Day, 
Such as the Day is when the Sun is hid. 

^^^99^f9^ ^BflhBMUlA^^p j^knt^^^tti^^^ ^^SflH^^fl^B^^^ ^BMB^^ 

Bass. We should hold day with the Antipode$, 
If you would walk in Absence of the Sun ? 
My Portia^ this was kind to meet me thus. 

Ptrt. O tievcr rooie let any Cause of Grief 
Divide aqr Lord and me. 

[Gratiano rum to Nerissa, wk« dmmne «^mn 
Bait. Nothing can : Here, Madam, is ray Friend, 
Let ne fenent lum to yea : Tlik b if 

Whom, if you love Pa!;anio, you must love. 

Fort. I should behold him with a jealous Eye, 
Who has so laige a Shaie in my Lord's Heart. 

TkAmtl HMogMeLMn^ivnfttBatdcagr aM]mni» 
To make a third in Friendship : I dooblj jof 
Tbat you are safe and here. 

AtO*, I tfumk yon, Madani. 

Port, n^r ell oar Imtnunenis of Menek Uwn^ 

T-rt nothing now he heard but sounds of Joy, 

And let those glorious Orbs that we behold. 

Who la thebr llolioiii, ell like Aflceb dag^ 

Still Qoiriiy to die blew-ey'd Cherubims, 

Join the Chorus; that in Hc-iv'n and Earth 

One universal Tune may celebrate 

Tins Humony of Hearts. Soft SHlnew, and (be l%hl 

BeeoOM Uie Tenches of Sweet Harmony. {Mmu, 

Grot. By yonder Moon and Stars, I swear jmi tmog am. 
By HeaVn, I gave it to the Lawyer's Clerk. 

P»rt. A qaandt what, already? 
{dtimik* origiiuil, suhstantially, the variations ckU^ awfafwiu, dttm U Xme 

Port. I^t not that Man, whoe'er he is, COM MH IM; 
Since he has got the Jewel that I priz'd, 
I dMll become et Uberel at yea. 

And nothing can deny the Man that bai it, 
A Rinp it of wondrous Mystery, 
And Sanctify'd by Charms to rivet Love : 
Whoever has it, bea die tore Cammand 
Of me, my Person, and of all that's mine : 
The dire Enchantment was to strongly vmeg^; 
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One Mind directs us, and one Bed must hold us : 
Know him I shall, 1 must ; nay, I will know him 
I ftd (he Eflbcts dieady. Watch me like Argoi^ 
If you do not, if I be left alone, 
Now by my Honour, which if yet COtlR^ 
That Man and I are one. 

Ntriu. Just tneh a Ring ms miiie: 
Methinks I love that Lawyer's Qerk alitady. 
Just as I love myself. 

Batio, Fot]give me this first Fault; 
FU tiut tlqr Hobow abofe any ChMnat: 
II7 Love is built upon Esteem to Hsong, 
As cannot doubt your Virtue. 

Grot. I am not quite so liberal of good Thooghts; 
Bet this in say, if I can catch this Qerk, 
Hb Pen shall split for't. 

Anto. I am the unhappy Subject of this Qnanel 
By my Perswasion 



Btuta, Bat hear me, Portia ; 
ItedoB this Enor; bgr my Sod, I swear, 
By what is dearer to me diaii aqr Soul, 

Your precious self 

Anto. I dare be bound for him} 
My Life apoB the Fotfcit, that yew Lord 
Shall never more break Faith. 

Pi^t. You have been oft bis Sosctyt and 
Have paid for t dearly. 

Amtg. No moie thaa I am wdl aoqaitted oC 

Port. ThenbeUsSonlyMill: HenisaRii^ 
Of the same Virtue, and so qualify'd 
With equal Spells. This, only can retriere 
With CoBBler-M^Mc what the Other leiL 
AntoniCf give him ttiist Bat msihe him swcsr 
To keep it better. 

Anto. Here, Lord Bassanio: Swear to keep this Ring. 

.AssM. By Heav'Bl ^St»rt$. 
This is the same I gave the Lawyer. 

Port. Why so it is ; I had it from himt Yott see 
How quick an Operation is in Magick, 
We have met ahcady. 

Bassa, Met ! how have you met ! 

Neriss. Met — why by Art Magick, to lie together; 
Ask that same scrubbed Boy, the Lawyer's Qerk. 

Owfc Why this is wane and wocse. 

Bassa. Antonio ! this was your doing. [Al^rify, 
Anto. Take your Revenge, and kill me. 



You're wdeoma 
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BasM, I am answer'd Is it then true ? 

And can it be? That by the secret Workings 

Of Mystick Words, and Spells, and dire Compoundi, 

Fbdon and IiiToealiaiiit horrible^ 

Nature can be so led ? What thea it Virtliel 

And what Jiecurity has Love or Reason, 

Thus subjeaed to every Hell-bom Hagg 

Wboh bjr such Coojontioiis can dis-join 

Unfted Heaits ? Uniting the Averse ! 

How, wretched Man ! how can'st thou l>oa-st free Will t 

If this in very deed be true. I'll not suppos't 

Bat then Unt Ring 1 Hoveoald ilteluneit: Tb WitdKiaftt 

Danin'd, damn'd Witchcraft : And I wUl fttfaott HdU 

But I will find a Fiend shall Coontcr-work 

The Devil that has done this. £Poftia and Nerissa lat^k. 



Grat. Is this true, Nerissat are W« tlm two Soinrj 
Cuckcolds by Art Ma^ck ! 
Purt, Ha, ha* Ym.\ WflUj tinM jM pew so tenowi 

I will be serious too : Read thu Batsattio, 

The Adventures writ at large : Ix>ok not so MUen; Lord, 
But read it. Loremo here and Jessua 

As soon as joa. And am but even now retim'd, 

I have not yet enter'd my House : But 
For farther Proof, Clerk, give Loremo 
The Writioct ttpi'd bgr Sh^k, 

Neriss. I'll give 'em without Fee ; Hon Zarwiii^ 
Here is a Deed of Gift to you and Jessica, 
Of all the Jew, your Father, dies possess'd of. 

Jess. 'Tis his own signing. 

Loren. What Brodigy is this ? 

Basso. I am dznck dumb with wonder. 

GrmL Was PortU then the little Smeridng LAwyer, 

Atir! yerissa the Clerk? I'll never foiglveiadl« 
Trick. Art-Magick do you call it? 
NeHst. Nay, but Gratum*. 

GnU, Away^amqr. [iH^mtnukk.. 

Po'-f. Antonio! Here are Lett en; too fbc JM; 
Ask me not yet, by what strange Accident 
They fell into my Handt— but read 'cm. 

£m. Amaancnt has beieft me of all Woidi. 

Ani. Why here I read, for certain, Aat nqr •MttCt'd Slu|N» 
Are safely all arriv'd at Rhodes^ 
WHh dieir whole Gaiso. 

Port. Donbt it not, AtUmi§, Tii mart Imc^ 
Vime like yotm; mch Batienee in Advenilj, 
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And in Prosperity such Goodness, 
la stiii the Care of Frovideoce. 

Amt, My Life and Foctnaet have beeo aD 70V Gift; 
DupoK 'cm, and cornmaml 'eoi. Madam, 

As you please. [Gratlano and Nenssa mtmmtt 

Neriss. What can you bear no Jests, but of your own 
Maldiig? 

CrtU. You have so scar'd me with your Art Magjkl^ 
That 1 sKaiI scarce l)e a true Man these two Daya; 
But therein lies my Revenge : And so shake 
Hands from this Day fo rw ai d a . 
As the most precious of all Gems, I awcarl 
Nerissa^s Ring shall be Gratianc's Care. 

/W. All look amaz'd, in every Face I see 
Athonaaiid Qaeatkmst 'Tb tiaw wa ahoold g» in, 
There will I answer all : Cease your AstonidiaMa^ 
My Lord ; by these small Services to you 
And to your Fnends, I hope 1 may secure 
Yoor Lofcs which, built upon near Fancy, 
Had else been subjected to Alteration. 
With Ape and Use the Rose grown Sick and Faint, 
Thus nuxt with friendly Sweets, secures its Scent. 

Biuta, TheSwcalaof IxmahaUlMrelannwrUiMr: 
1 needs must I^ve, rememb'ring what I owe. 
Love, like a Meteor, shows a shoit-liv'd Blaze, 
Or treads thro' varimis Skies a wandring Maze, 
BCfot bf Fanqr; and bgr Fhnejr lad; 
Hot in a Moment, in a ^!omcnt fled; 
Bat fixt by Obligations, it will last ; 

For Gratitude's the Charm that binds it tMt. {Exnmt mmmt*. 

M 
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ACTORS 

When Collier published his History of English Dramatic Pottry in 183I, he men- 
tioDcd (vol. i, p. 430) a MS EUgy on the Death of Richard Burbadge, consisting of 
eighty-six lines, wherein allusion was made to the performance by Burbadge of certain 
characters in the plays of Shakespeare and of othcre. The Shakespearian characters 
thus specified were Hamlet, Lear, and Othello. This MS then belonged to tlaslewood, 
\nd is now in the Huth Library. 

When, five years later, Collier printed his Nrw Particulars regarding the IVorks of 
Shahespeare, he mentioned (p. 27) a second MS, belonging to Heber, and then went 
on to say : ' I have since met with a third copy of the same Elegy, in which the list 
• of characters is enlarged .... to no fewer than twenty, of which twelve are in plays 
' of Shakespeare.' 

This third copy Collier afterwards printed in full, in his Memoirs of Actors (Shake- 
speare Society, 1846, p. 52), and also in the Second Edition of his History of English 
Dramatic Poetry (1 879, vol. iii, p. 299). The lines arc increased firom eighty -six to 
one hundred and twenty-four, and the number of Shakespearian characters from three 
to twelve. To account for this enlargement. Collier suggests that perhaps * the author 
' had not intended in the first instance to give Burbadge's characters, because they 

< were matters of notoriety at the time, although he afterwards thought fit to introduce 

< them, in order to render his tribute more complete.' 

These lines Ingleby has not admitted to his Centurie of Prayse, and Miss TouLMiN 
Smith (p. 132, 2d ed.) says that the original of them has ' not yet come to light.' The 
inference, therefore, is that doubts attach to their genuineness. It is proper that this 
fact should be stated ; the Elegy, as given by Collier, is our sole authority for the tra- 
dition that Burbadge was not only the original actor of Shylock, but that he wore a 
rtd-huired wig. 

It is thus entitled : • A Fiweral Elegy, on the death op the Famoi« Actor, 
Richard Burbadge, who died on Saturday in Lent, the ijth of March, /618 ;' and 
the hnes which relate to Shylock, all that concern us here, are as follows : 

' Heart-broke Philaster, and Amintas too, 

' Are lost forever ; with the red-hair'd Jew, 

• Which sought the bankrupt merchant's pound of flesh, 

' By woman-lawyer caught in his own mesh, 

' What a wide world was in that little space, 

« Thyself a world— the Globe thy fittest place !' &c. 

llie next actor whose name is associated with Shylock is Thomas Docget. He 
appears in the Dramatis Personx prefixed to Lansdowne's Viersion. Of his interpre- 
tation of the part I can find no details whatever; we can infer that it was comic 
from the fact that Dogget was a comic actor, and it is difficult to imagine, considering 
the text that was used, how it could have received any other interpiretatx>D. We fre- 
quently hear it asserted that ' Shylock ' was at one time acted as a comic part, an asser- 
tion which should not be made without qualification ; it was not Shylock, but a thing 
called • Shylock ' in Lansdowne's Version. There is no ground for the belief that Shy- 
lock was ever presented on the stage in a comic light. To assert it is to imply that 
Lansdowne's « Shylock ' and Shakespeare's Shylock are identical. 

Downes, the Prompter at the Theatre in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields for over forty years, 
gives us, in his /to:cius Anglieanus (p. 52, ed. Knight), the earhest description of Dog- 
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gtt, Downes was fond of high-sounding words: to say that an actreiis left ( ft acting 
when the was mamed is far loo homespun for Downes; from bim we learo that *b]r 
farce of Lot* she was erepi the stage in an Open called Tke BrUith Enthmttm 
(Lord Lansdowne's, by the way), ' niaking Love,' says Downes, 'the Ai:me of all Tcf* 
restri:il Bliss, infinitely arrided tioth sexes and pleas'd the Town ;' wherefore we may 
be puzzled, but not btaitled, b}- learning that ' Mr Dogget, Un the Stage, he's very Aspect- 

* abwid, wearing A Faiee in Us Face; tu» TlioB^ deUbenrtdj ftuiii« Ut Ultennta 
' Congruous to his Ixtoks : He is the only Cmick Oijgjnal now Extant i Witness, Bm% 
' Stttm, NiAimt The Jew of ytmut, &c.' 

OSkef ObbcT was the pefsonal fijend, and at one tame partner, of Dogget, and gina 
{Apology, &c., p. a97) an aeooont of bb adiac^ lo which high praise is acooided. • Ia 
' dressing a character to the greatest exactness, he was remarkably skilful ; the lexst 
' aitide of whatever habit he wore seem'd in some degree to q>eak and mark the dif- 
*faeiit hamoar be presented. .... His greater nooeas was in chaiicten cf lower 

* life In songs, and particular dances too, of hnmour, he had no competitor.' 

Lansdowne's Vfrsitm continued on the stage forty years, but to the credit of the pub- 
lic taste, be it noted, it does not appear to have been popular. 

At the cad of that time there happened to lie in London an actor of some eaainenoe 
who had discernment enough to perceive the dramatic capabilities of Shylock, and who 
determined to try the verdict of the public. He was an Irishman named McLaughlin, 
bnt doe aaae had been dropped, widi Ui brogue, on coming to London, and converted 
nlo the leaa guttural Macklin. Macldin was attached to the Drury Lane Company, 
and in 1741 penuaded Fleetwood, ibe manager, to lenve Sbakespeaie's Mcrtkmt tj 

Of this hnportant event in the stage bistoty of the Ray we have aoooonts by Kirk- 

man and by Cwkc, both substantially the same. The former better dcscril es the 
OHwa it ioo encountered by Macklin before the performance ; the latter the performance 
itself. 

KiRKMAN (Afemoirt of Ckarlts MtetBrn, 1799^ voL i, p. 256) : During the rehearsal 
of the play Mr Macklin did not let any person, not even the players, see how he intend- 
ed to act the part. He merely repeated the lines of the character, and did not, by so 
noeb as one single look, tooe^ geibue^ or aititnde, Asdoae his manner of perMnaling 
this cruel Israelite. The actors declared that Macklin would spoil the performance ; 
and Mr Quin went so far as to say that he would be hissed off the stage for his arro- 
gance and presumption. Nay, even the manager himself expostttlated with him con- 
eeinfaig the propriety of Us pasergiiig in his iatentbm «f havfaag TXr Mtrdmtt tf 

Venice represented in opposition to the judgement of SO eminent a personage as Lord 
Lansdowne ; to the opinion of Mr Quin and the rest of the actors ; and, indeed, to tlie 
voice of the pulilic, who had 10 often testified thdr approbation of the noble Loid^ 
play. Thus did Mr Fleet woo<l argne vri& Macklin^ and strenuously urge bim to abaa> 
don his resolution. His character as an actor might (he smd) be materially injured by 
a perseverance in his determination, and ultimately by a failure in the performance of 
the port; hot Mr Macklin, sqipoited ihroo^boat bj hia found wnw and acnte diicrimp 
ination. continued firm to his purpose, and had Tkt MordtmU tf VeHiet AnnOOQCed far 
tepreseatation on the 14th of February. 

On dm fint mgfat of the reprewntalion, no sooner woe the doom «f the dienlie 
opened than the honse was crowded in eveiy port Some came fimm mtthce of pkw 
ore, some to express their disapprobation ; some lo snppoit the actor, and a gpeat nam> 
ber appeared merely to gratify their curiosity. 
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Before the curtain rose the manager appeared in the preen-room in great distress. 
The actors were anticipating the reception that awaited them, and indulging themselves 
ill nali^Mi lenurlcs upon the headsttoiig eoodaet of Macklin. It i« impoMilile for tu 
to describe the feelings of poor Shylock at this precise juncture. 

[The rest is better told by Cooke, wbo profoses to give it in Macklia's own 
Woitls : — ] 

Cooks {Life »f Mad^^ 1806, p. 90^ ad id.)} Hie long-expected at bit 

arrived, and the house was cro^vded from top to bottom with the first company in town. 
The two iiront rows of the pit, as usual, full of ciitics, ' wbo, sir ' (said the vetetaa), 
*I eyed throagh the dit in the curtain, and was glad to see thcie^ as I wished, in wdi 
a cause, to be tried by a special jury. When I made my appearance in the green- 
room, dressed for the part, with my red hat on my head, my j'iqued heard, ItTose lilack 
gown, &c., and with a confidence I never before assumed, the pcrionncr> ail Glared at 
one another, and evMentljrtR^th a ataxe of diaappointnient. Wdi, air, hitherto all was 

right, — til! the Ix^t bell ning; then, I confess, my he.-irt bpL,'nn to beat a little; how- 
ever, I mustered up all the courage I could, and, recommending my came to lYovi- 
denoe, threw myself boldly on the stagey and was received by one of the loudest thuii* 
dei* of applause I ever before experienced. 

•The opening Scenes being rather tame and level, I could not expect much applause; 
but 1 found myself well listened to, — I coidd hear distinctly in the pit the words, *' Very 
wdlf-Hreiy wdl, indeed 1— This inaa seems to kaow what he is abo^ These 
encomiums warmed me, but did not overset me, — I knew where I should have the pull, 
which was in the Third Act, and reserved myself accordingly. At this period I threw 
out all my fire; and, as the contrasted pass ions of joy for the Metdianfs losses, and 
grief for the elopement of Jessica, open a line field for an ador'a poiwcm, I had tlie 
good fortune to please beyond my warmest expectations. Tlie whole house wxs in an 
uproar of applause, and I was obliged to pause between the speeches, to give it vent, so 
aa to he heaid. When I went behind tiie scenea after lUs Act, the aaaaagor net me 
and eOfltimented me very highly on my perfonMUMt^aad dgn><icantly added : ^ Mack- 
lin, you was right at last." My brethren in the green-room joined in his culojnum, but 
with different views. He was thinking of the increase of his treasury ; they only for 
saving appea ta ncea, widdng at Oe sante daae I had brake my nedc in dw attempt. 

The Tr'nl Scene wound up the fulness of mv reputation : here I wis wcl! listened to ; 
end here I made such a silent, yet forcible, impression on my audience, that I retired 
fieB this gicat attempt moat petfisctfy aatislieda 

*0n my return to the green-room, after the pbiy was ovci^ it WIS crowded with noUl 
ity and critics, who all complimented me in the warmest and most unbounded manner; 
Aud the situation 1 felt myself in, I must confess, was one of the most flattering and 
fntoadcating of my whole life. No money, no title coaM pmdiaae what I IdC; and 
let no man tell me afler this what Fame will not inspire a man to do, and how far the 
attainment of it will not remunerate his greatest labours. By G — , sir, though I was 
not worth fifty pounds in the world at that time, yet, let me tell you, I was Charlet tke 
Gnat far that night* 

K few days afterwards Macklin received an invitation from l ord BnlingfanhetadlBe 
with him at Battersea. He attended the rendezvous, and there found Pope and aadcot 
party, who oomplfanented him very highly on the part «f Shylock, and questioned turn 
ebout many little particulars relative to his getting up the play, &c Fope particularly 
asked him why he wore a red hal ? ami he answered, Ivcau^e he had read that Tews 
in Italy, particularly in Venice, wore haU of that colour. ' And pray, Mr Macklin,' 
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saic! I'<i]>c, ' do players in general take such pains ?' ' I do not know, sir, thai tiicy do ; 
but as I had staked my reputation on the character, I was determio^ to spare no trou- 
Ue in gttting aft lltt best iolainaikni.* Fspe nodded, and nid,* It WMvefjpkmdable.* 
Macklin took this play for his benefit on the nineteenth night, and had an overflow 
ing audience; Mvend noblemen of the first distinction took what is commonly called 
fvA/lidteU; and Lord BoUngbcoke made him a present of twenty guineas. The play 
had a racccisful run throngli Ibe whok of the aeason, and for many seasons aftenraidt ; 
it established his repiilrxtion as an actor, and not a little added to his discernment as a 
critic in reviving a piece which, perhaps, except for bis research, might have been lost 
R> the stage for ever. 

KiRKMAN (vol. U, p. 427) : Several years l>efan hit death, Mr Macklin happened 
to be in a large company of ladies and genikmen, amonp whom was the celebrated 
Mr Pope. The conversation having turned upon Mr Mackiiii s age, one of the ladies 
addicMcdhcKMlflaMrFape^inwoidstotheiolkwingcflect: * Mr Bope^ when Mack- 
lin dies, you mut wiilc his cpftaph.* *That I will, madam,' aaid Pope; 'nay, I wiU 
give it DOW :' 

• Here lies the Jew 
That Sbahespeare drew.* 

The whole company highly approved of this epitaph, and Mr MackUo has often 
related this anecdote in our hearing with great gke; and a moce jnit^ oonprdieniive, 
and concise inscription never was written. 

Gkntlsman (Dramatic Censor, 1770, i, 291) : There is no doubt but Mr Macklin 
looks the part of Sbylock as much better than any other person as he plays it ; io the 
level scenes his voice is most happily suited to that sententions gloominess of capfcs- 
sion the auth'ir intended ; which, with a sullen solemnity of deportment, m.irk-s the 
character strongly; in his malevolence there is a forcible and terrifying ferocity; in 
the Third Act scene, where alternate pansinm reign, he breaks the tones of utterance 
and varies his countenance a d nui a hly ? in (be dnmb action of the Tkial Scenes he ii 
amaiinply descriptive. 

[Macklin is supposed to have been bom in May, 1690. If this were so, he was nigh 
Us hnndredth year when, in Mqr, 17^9, he ondeitook to pbqr Shylodc once more. 
Although his exact .t.;c cannot lie determined, it is undeni.ibic thnt nt this time he was 
extremely old, and that the thread of life was stretched bq^ond the limit when it is 
pleasant ddier to hoU i^ or In bdnld it Of Has attempt Cbolce gives the following 
account:] 

His last aj^arance on the Slajje \v:\'! on the 7fh of May, 17S9, in Shylock for his 
own benefit. The Manager, Fleetwood, had Mr Ryder undcr-study the part, ready 
dicssed to snpply Macklin's deficiencies if necesasry. 

When Macklin had dressed himself for the port, which he did with Iiis OBOal 
accuracy, he went into the Green-Room, but with such ' lack-lustre ' eyes, as plainly 
indicated his inability to pcrfonn, and coming up to Mrs Pope said, ' My dear, are you 
play to-n%bt Good God! to lie sure I am. Sir. Why, dOn't yon see I am 
dressed for T'nrtiri?' — 'Ah! verjMnie; T had forgot. But who is to play Shylock?* 
The imbecile tone and the inane look, with which this last question was asked, caused 
a mdancholy sensaHon in all w1x> heard it. At last Mis Pope, lonsing herself, said, 
• VVhy you, to be sure ; are not you dressed for the port ?* He then seemed to recol- 
lect himself, and, putting his liaiut to his forehead pathetically exclaimed, 'God help 
me — my memory, I am afraid, has Ictt me.' 
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He, however, went upon the Stage and delivered two ur three speeches of Siiy< 
Ibdc in m aamier tlurt ewidcody pvowcd he did not aadcntend what he was repealing. 

After a while, he recovered himself a little and seemed to make an eflbrt to rouse 
himself; but in vain — Nature could assist him no further; and, after pausing some 
time, as if considering what to do, be came forward, and tdd the audience, ' That he 
now fband he was tmabilc to proceed in the part, and hoped they woold aoeept Mr 
Ryder, as a substitute, who was already prepared to finiih it ' The audience acccj^ed 
bis apology with mingled ap{dause of indulgence and commiseration — and he retired 
fiom the stage ftr ever. [He lived eight yean longer, until 1797.] 

[P. 405] : AU the succeedii^ Shyloeks, though just and pleasing portraits of the 
character, wante'l the orif^nal firmness anfl colourinr; of Macklin'-i [jciicil. There 
was, be&uies his judgment which went to the study ot every line of it, such an iron- 
vitafed look, ineh a feleoUeiiy Mnn^ cart of manoen, that the andi e nc e seemed to 
shrink from the chamctcr, nor could they recover the tnie lone of dlCtr feelings till 
the meichaat was liberated from tlte fttngi of such a merciless creditor. Cooke seems 
to be ncoTCflt the orq^nal of any we itave seen. 

LiCHTEKBERG, whose iKJliccs of tho actoit and actresses whom he saw in London are 
all too short, gives us in a few sentences a vivid description of Macklin. His letter if 
dated the 2d of December, 1775 ( Vermiscktt ^krifteH^ iii, 266, Gdttingeo, 1867) : — 

1 have seen the Shyloek of Macklin, ao wdl known fbr his hi|^ deserts, hb law> 
soit, and his physiognomy. [This lawsuit was brought by Macklin against certain citi- 
zens, who, in their opposition to him as an actor, behaved so riotously one evening that 
they obliged the manager to discharge MackUn before they would allow the play to 
pvoeeed. MaddiB grined Us nit,«id wai awarded cxenplaif daougei. In (Us 
lawsuit the jniMic twk extraordinary interest, involving, as it did, the right to hiss an 
actor, on which point Lord Idansfield decided that, ' Every man that is at the plaj* 
house has n ri^ to express his approbation or dis^jprobation instantaneously, accoid* 
ing as he likes either the acting or the piece. That is a right due to the theatre,— an 
unahcrablc rieht, — they must have that ' — Ed.] You know that the announcement 
of MackUn a:> Shyiock sounds as attractively on the play-bill as Gamck in Hamlet. 
It was the eveidng on wUdi he appeared lor the fint time after his suit was decided. 

When he a^ij'carc:! he was received with treat applnn'<e, tlirice given, each time lasting 
a quarter of a minute. It is not to be denied that the sight of this Jew sufhces to 
awaken at once, in die best-regolated mind, all the prejndices of childhood against dria 
people. Shyiock is none of your petty cheaters, who can talk for an hour over the 
esoeUence of a pinchbeck watch chain He is slow, calm in his im|>enetrab1e cun- 
idn^ and when be has the law on liis side he is unflinching, even to the extreme of 
maSoe. Piolnre to yourself a somewhat strong man, with n sallow, hanh fiwe and a 
nose which is by no means lacking in any one of the three dimensions, a long double 
chin or dewlap; and in making his mouth. Nature's knife seems to have slipped and 
gone all the way to his eaia^ at least on one side, so it seemed to me. His cloak is 
^ black and long. Us pantaloons abo are long and broad, and his hat three-oomered and 
red, prohnMy In accordance with the style of the Italian Jews The first wonis which 
be utters are spoken slowly and deliberately : ' Three thomand ducats' The th and 
thertwiee occurring and the hut # after the < have a lickerish sound fiom Maekfin's 
lil^ts, .as if he were tasting the dnerti and all diat they can buy ; this speech creates 
for the man, upon his first appearance, a prepossession which is sustained throufjhout. 
Three stich words, thus spoken and at the very lir&t, reveal a whole character. In the 
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tome of U standing up sUai^it, a band's breadth high, just as if ii had b«en lifted up 
by s fareew fitom the gallowB. Both hands are doubled up, and bi» gestures are quick 
and comruUve. To see a man thw moved, who had beea Uthoto a edn, detw* 

mined villain, is fearful 

BoADEN {Life of KembUf t, 440) : As I paid much attention to Macklin's perform- 
ances, and prtanwiWy hnew Um, I shall eodesvor to chanctariK Ui aedng aad dia- 

criminate it from that of others. If Macklin reaU^ WM of tlie old school, that tdMWl 
taii<^ht what wa.s truth anrl nature. His acting was essentially manly, — there was 
outhing of ihck about it. ilis deUveiy was more level tiian modem speaking, but 
cuilsinly noic weighty, dhwcfp and an iliaHc . His ffssiBMS wus i%id» Us eye coM 

and colourless ; yet the earnestness of his manner, and the sterling sense of hii 
address, produced an effect in Shylock that has remained to the present hour iuuival< 
kd. MsAlin, for iMtanee, in the Ttfal Seena^ *stood Mice a Townt,* as MiHon has 
iL He was 'not bound to please* any body by his pleading; he claimed a right, 
grounded upon Law, nnd thought himself as firm as the Rialto. To this remark it 
may be said, ' You are here describing Shyloclc' True ; I am describing Macklin. 
{This was written eleven yesn after Kcao^ fint sppesimce ss Sbjrkidc, bat Boaden 
makes no allusion to him. Boaden was an enthusiasde adiniver nf Konbl^ wbose 
school of actinf differed widely from that of Kean.] 

MecMin's intenwetation of Shjdock appears to hove been the standard imlil tte 

appearance of Edmund Kean in 1814; of this appearance I shall give the jfT^wHf 
both of Dr Dorao, and of Kean's biographer, Hawkins. If there is repetitioii« it Oaa 
do DO bann. The stay is is iisdf so dianatic tint cnaioai cannat stale it. 

DOKAN [^Their M^aHif SmwUs, 2d ed., 1865, p. 4;:S) : Howard died [Kean's 
elder son, to whom he was passionately attached, and who lived but five years] and 
Kean played, danced, sorrowed, and hoped, — for the time at which he was to go up 
to London was at band; and dittberdiey went, at die dose of the yesr 1813. When 

that season of 1813-14 opened, Dnir)' wa'; in a condition from which it could be 
teheved only by a genius; and there he stood in that cold hall, a Uttle, pale^ restless, 
doik-eyed man, in a coat wMi two or three capes, and nobody noticed bim I h GecU 
Sliest his fiunily were living on little more than air ; and he was daily growing sick, 
as he stood, wuting in that hall, for an audience with the manager, and subject to the 
sneers of passing actors. Even Rae, handiiome and a fool, affected not to know bim, 
thon^ they had played together, when Rae^ wotbcr was mstran at St Geoige^s Hos 
pital; and tbqr had acted together at the Haymarket in 1806, when Rae led the busi 
ness and Kean was but a supernumerary ! Arnold treated him superciliously, with a 
*y9M$ig manP as he condescended to speak and put him off. Other new acton 
obtained trial parts, bnt there was none for tint dmA^ tmngry little man in the capes. 
Even drunken Tokely, like himself, from Fxetcr, could obtain a 'first ap^iearanc^* 
but Kean was pot off. Stqihen Kemble played Shylock, and (aUed ! why not try a 
new actor? The Connitiee dRd so» and Mr Hnddai^ from Dnhlin, went on as Shy- 
lodt, and was never heard of more. And the poor llidler looked ttmogh the dai1c> 
ness of that mi-^erahle passai^e the while, and mmmnied, * Let OM hot get my loot 
before the floats, and VU show them — I' 

The pe r m is sion esme. Woold he^^-«o he smu/ pb^ Ricifaaid. 'Shylodc, or 
nothing !' was his bold reply. He was afraid of the littleness of his figure (which 
he had heard scoffed at) being eipoaed in the ' trunks ' of Glo'ster. He hoped to 
hide it andar 0ie gpom of Shylock. The Jew, or nothing I The young fellow, be 
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was hut six-and-twenty, wu allowed to have his way. At the one morning reheanal, 
he fluttered his fellow-acton, and scared the manager, by his independence and origi- 
nalitjr. *Slr, tUi will new dol' cried Rqmioiid, the actiog laaneeer. <It ii <|irite 
an innovation; it cannot be permitted.' 'Sir,' said the poor, proud man; 'I wish it 
to be so;' and the players smiled, and Kean went home, that is, to his lodgings, in 
Cedl Street^ on that snowy, fuggy 26lh of January, 1814, calm, h<^>efiil, and hungry. 

• To-day,' laid he, • I must dint: 

Having accomplished that rare feat, he went forth alone and on foot, ' I wish,' he 
cemarked ' I was going to be shot !' He had with him a few properties wtiich he was 
bcwiw (0 pfocnre fer hhntfl^ tied iq> in a ptxv handkerefaief, ooder hia ana. Hia wife 
remained with their child at home. Kean tramped on beneath the falling snow, and 
over that which thickly encumbered the ginmnd — wlid here, there in slush — and bye 
and bye, pale, quiet, but fearieai, he dicaed in n mom ahared by two or three otLerSt 
and went down to the wii^ fay whkh he wai to enier, HidMilo no one had spoken 
to him, save Jack Bannister, who said a cheering word ; and Oxbcrry, who had ten- 
dered him a glass and wished him good fortune. * By Jove !' exclaimed a hrst-rater, 
looUng at him, 'ShylodttnaUack wig! Wellir In the good old timea die wig 
was of a Judas colour. 

The house could hold, as it is called, /"600; there was not more than a sixth of that 
sum in front. Winter without, his conuades within, all was against him. At length 
he wcnl on, with Rao aa Baasanki, in iD^liuinour, and granpa of aetois at the winga to 
witness the first scene of a new candi'iatc. All that Edmund Kean ever did was 
gnceAiUy done; aod the bow which be made in return to the welcoming applause 
waa cndnently graoefid. Dr Drniy, the bead-master of Hanow, who took great inter* 
est iit him, looked fixedly at him as he came forward. Shylock leant over his crulched 
stick with both hands; and, looking askance at Bassanio, said, 'Three thousand 
ducats ?* paused, bethought himself, and then added, ' Well ?' He is saf< ! said Dr 
Draijr* 

The groups of actors soon after dispersed to the green-room. As they reached it, 
there reached there, too, an echo of the loud applause given to Shylock's reply to Bas- 
sanio's assurance that he may take the bond, — < I wi'// be assured I may !' Later came 
the fftBii4ff of the ineicaaod apprabalion liailuwad on Iho ^iSSstttf of the pnaage end* 
ing with, 'and for these courtesies, I'll lend you thus much moneys.' The Act came 
to aa end glonously; and the players in the green-room looked for the coming aaHXig 
them of the new ^ylodc He proudly kept aloof ; know he was fiieodlem; bat fdt 
diat he was, in himself, sufficieitt. 

He wandered about the back of the stai^e, thinking, perhaps, of the mother and child 
at home ; and sure, now, of having at lea.st made a step towards triumph. He wanted 
no eoagjRstidatioaaj and he walked cfaeerfnlly down to the fring wbeie the scene waa 
about to take place between him and his daughter, J«sica, in his very calling to whom, 

* Why Jessica 1 I say ' — there was, as some of us nuy remember, from an after-night's 
expcnenoe, a charm, as of marie. The whole Scene was played widi laic merit; bat 
the absolute triumph was not won till the Scene (which was marveUooa in hk banda) 
in the Third Act between Shylock, Solanio, and Salarino, ending with the diah^gue 
between the first and Tubal. Shylock's anguish at his daughter's flight ; his wiath at 
Ibe two Chiistiaaa who make sport of his anguish; bis hatred of all ChristiaM, geno* 
allj^and of Antonio in particular ; and then his alternations of rage, grief, and ec^asy, 
as Tubal relates the losses incurred in the search of that naughty Jessica, her extrava- 
gances, and then the ill-luck that had fallen on Antonio, — in ail this there was such 
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oripinality, such terrible force, such a^snrancc of a new and mighty master, that tlie 
house butst foith into a very whur Iwind of approbation. * What now ?' was the cry in 
the gnen^nxni. The answer waa, that the presence and the power of the genks were 
acknowledged with an enthusiasm which shook the very roof. How so select an 
audience contrived to nise soch a loar of exultation, was a pemancnt popleitqr to 
Billy Oxbeny. 

Thoae who had teen Stephen Kemble's Shylod[,«iMl thittcf Haddait,tfab aeMon, 

must have by this time confesseci that the new actor had si!per>e(lcd both. He must 
himself have felt that, if he had not yet stupassed Cooke, and Henderson, and Macklin, 
he was tendSa^ tint wajr; and was already their eqoaL Whatever he fdt, he renMiwd 
reserved and solitary ; but he was now sought aAer. Raymond, the acting maugert 
who had haughtily told him his innovations 'would not do,' came to offer him oranges. 
^Vrnold, the stage-manager, who had young-manned him, came to present him, 'sir!' 
with sfloie negus. Kcnn eared for nothing nxae now then fiv his Fooith and iMt Act; 
and in that his triumph culminated. His calm demeanour at first ; his confident appeal 
to justice ; his deafness when appeal is made to him for mercy; bis steady joyousness 
when the young lawyer recognizes die validity of his bond; his bunt of cnltalkB 
when his right is confessed ; his fiendish eagerness when whetting the knife ; — and 
then the sudden collajxe of disappointment and terror, with the words, — ' Is that — the 
Law ?' — in all, was made manifest that a noble successor to the noblest of the actors 
of old had arisen. Then,histfcaBfaliagaiixletytofeoovcrwhathe hadbeftceteAHed; 
his sordid abjectness* as he finds himself foiled at every turn ; his subdued fury ; and, 
at the last (and it was always the crowning glory of his acting in this play), the with- 
ering sneer, hardly concealing the crushed heart, with which he replied to the jibes of 
Gratiaao>BS be left the oonit}-~AU nused a new sensation in an audience, who aekoow- 
Icdpcd it in a i^rfcct tumult of acclamation. As he passed to his dressing-room, Ray- 
mond saluted him with the confession that he bad made a hit; Fope, more generous, 
avowed that he had aaved the boose fiom run. 

And then, while Bannister was dashing through Dick, iit Th* A^entiee, I seem to 
see the hero of the night staggering home through the snow, drunk with delicious 
ecstasy, all his t»igblest dreams realized, and all his good impulses surging within him. 
He nuiy be in a sort of Aensy as he tslls of his pioad adiicvenaent; ImH; at Ha ^itrf 
wildest, he exclainvs : ' Mary, you shall ride in your carriage, yet !' and taking his son, 
Charles, from ttie cradle, swears he 'shall go to Eton;' but therewith something ovet- 
shadows bis joy, and he maimars, * If Howard had hot Uved to see it I* ... . 

His andiences rose from one of ;^ioo to audiences of £600 \ and £90 a week 
rewarded efforts, for far less than which, he subsequently received £$0 a night. Ha 
was advanced to the dignity of having a dressing-room to himself. Legislators, poetSi 
BoUes, flwonged his tiriog^roona, where Arnold took as nmdi eatc of him as if on Us 

life hung more than the well-being of the theatre And old Nance Carey turned 

up, to exact /"50 a year from her not too delighted son He played, in this first 

seasjD, hhylock fifteen times, Richard twenty-five, Hamlet eight, Othello ten, lago 
d^h, and Luke fear; aad in those sevenfy nig^ the ddighted treasurer of Dnay 
I.ane struck a balance of profit to the theatre amounting in round numl>crs to /"i 7,^00. 

F. W. Hawkins ( U/f of Ktan, 1869, vol. i, p. 124) : The 26th of January at 
length arrived. Morning dawned upon a miserable, dreary aspect; a heavy fall of 
snow which had taken place a few days previous was melting away before a sudden 
and tinexpected thaw; a dri/^ling rain kei)t falling the whole day; and a clnudy atmo 
sphere, hiding the sun from view, projected a melancholy gloom over the whole me- 
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tropolis. The one morning rehearsal of Tke .^f^nhnMt of Veniie had been fixed for 13 
o'clock, and precisely «t the appointed time Kean made his appearance at the theatre. 
TheidiauftRlinttpvooeededirilli. A boobilidl exploding in the niditef the ilaidcr 
company coald not have startled them mace than the thomi^y oc^inal iatapcelatioa 
which Kean gave to each line of his part. Raymond, the acting manager, protested 
against the ' innovatioa,' as be tensed it. ' Sir,' returned Kean, proudly, < I wish it to 
be aa inaofilioii.*— *It will aevcr do, depend npon it,' remuiced the Kage manager, 
with a patronizing air that was excessively galling. — ' Well, sir,' rejoined Kean, * j^ier- 
haps I may be wrong ; but if so, the public will set me right.' Notwithstanding the 
bold ociginality in question, his rehearsal was remarkably ineffective; and the per> 
fimen» taking hii i ntpnti n n il tamrnwa ai a criterion of what the public peribnouice 
would be, predicted his failure with enogetic Ubeiality. The rehearsal concluded, 
Kean returned home to enjoy with his wife the unusual luxury of a dinner. He 
remained at home until six o'clock, when the striking of the church clocks warned him 
that k was time to deiMBt Snatching up a snail hnadle oootafaiing the few neoeaMriee 
with which he was bound to provide himself, he kissed hit wife and infant son, and 
hurriedly left the house. • I wish,* he muttered, • I was going to be shot.' With his 
well-worn boots soaked with the slush, he slunk in at the stage door, and proceeded 
to a sumU, dila|)idated dnaring^oom Id the u nwt ti t part of the honae, ccc BpyIn g it 
in OHnmon with three or four of the aecondary actors. He quickly exchanged his 
dripping threadbare apparel for the more comfortable ijal trdine of Shylock, slipped 
his feet into the traditional Veiieiian slippers, and takiug a little black wig from hia 
little handle, adjorted it to his head, heedleu of or inattentife to the aatoiddunent 
depicted on the faces of his companion.'!. Nevertheless, they did not attempt to ex- 
postulate with him ; the reserved manner he had invariably maintained rendered that 
out of the question ; but the news spread like wildfire, that the little man in the capes 
had rejected the oonventional red wig. AnoM lamented soeh extraocdinaiy conduct; 
Raymond tapped his forehead significantly when he licard of 'the black wig.' Both 
kept aloof. Not so Bannister and Oxberry. The former, with his characteristic good 
nature, came to give him an encouraging word ; Oxbeny, with a closer eye to business, 
to give hfaa a gbns of brandy and water. Gratefiilly aewipHug both, he issued from 
the drc'^'iin'^ room, and, proud in the consciousness of the approaching triumph, walked 
slowly to the wingr, where he was heartily greeted by Dr Drury. Peeping through 
the ejrelet-hole fai tlM enriain, be a n tv e jed a dreary, hopeless aspect. The aooounce- 
ment of • Mr Kean, from Exeter,' caiiied adth It no dtana; another addition to the 
list of failures, for which the public were itideVted to the discrimination of the mana- 
gers, was anticipated ; and ' there was that sense of previons damnation which a thin 
honae Imtpiica.' The boxea were empty; there were afaeot fif^ people in the pit^ 
*aome quantity of barren spectators and idle KBters being thinly scattered to make op 
a show.' U n daaat ed bjr the diacooiagiog aqied of aAiin, he awaited the deeiriTe 

laMMOt. 

The dieriahed hope of twenty years is realised. He is hefeie 0w AmIs of Drwy- 
I^ane, and is going to show them what an obscure strolling player can do. His fiao 
Italian coiitHt"nance, the lightness of his step, the piercinc; brilliancy of his eye, the 
expressiveness of his gesture, and the buoyancy and perfect self-possession of his otao* 
ner, impress the scantj aadience in his linoar. Hit penonal disadvantages are ao 
great that it b at once evident that a success can only be achieved by sheer excellence, 
exiiosed to the discriminating test of the understanding. But there can be no doubt 
that he will pass triumphantly through the rigid severity of the ordeal. There is an 
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tniiimil^g aoal in all he says and does, which at once gires a h^h interest to his act- 
ing, and excites thme emotions which are always felt in the presence of genius — a 
anion of power with a tine sensibility. It is giriog fire to his eye, energy to his tones, 
■neh % vnfeijr and expicDdveiMn to aU Us gaMMt Unt jfoa n^lit hanre aaid* *hit 

body thinks.' 

The Scene begins. The manner in which he acknowledj^cs the applause usually 
accorded to a stranger is a study for a paiuler. There is nothing of tiic sullen gaol 
ddhoy eamnioa to die tiadhioDal Shylocka of the stage; a vagne eipectatioa ia 
excited. He takes up his position, leans across his cane, and looks askance at £as- 
sanio as he refers to the three 'housand ducats. < He is safe,' cried Dr Drury. The 
Scene goes on. < I will be assured I may ' is given with such truth, such significance, 
iodi beautjr, that the audience bonis into aahower of applanie; dtenl— aa he hinseif 
expressed it, 'then, indeed, I felt, I knew, I had them with me ' 

In that part where, leaning on his stick, he told the tale of Jacob and his flock with 
the garrulous ease of old age and animation of spirit that seems borne back to the olden 
tine, and the privileged esample in which he endls, he diowt them that a man of 
genius has lighted on the stage. Hi"; acting here is all a study. There is one present 
who notes with delight ' the flexibiUty and indehniteness of outUne about it, like a hg- 
«c with a landscape background; Shylock is in Vodce with his money-bags, his 
da u ghter, and his htjmiea; hot Us Ownghta take wing to the Efeat; hiawice awcOs 
and deepens at the mention of his snored tri^>e and ancient Law, and he dwells with 
joy on any digression to distant times and places, as a relief to his rooted and vindic- 
tive purposes.' The aafisnoe b dun alhied to eMthmssam by the epigrammatic point 
anddistinctness wHhwhidi he gives the ttnca: 'Hath* ^ money? bitpoosibleA 
nvr can lend three thousand ducats ?' &c 

The Act drop falls; all doubts as to a splendid success have been removed. In the 
iateiTal between this and his afipeamnce ia the FUth Scene of the Seeond Act, tlien 
was an obrioOB dbposition on the pait of tlioae who had previously contemned him to 
offer their conc^tulations ; hut, as if divining their intentions, he shrank from obser- 
vation, and only emerged from his concealment as the scene came on between Shylock 
and Jesnca, in hia very calling to whom, * Why, Jessica, I say,' there wa» a diaim aa 
of music. [Hawkins Itere qaotes mnch of the iatvgka% extract fiem Dr Donn, and 

thus ccncUides :] 

With every limb trembling from excitement, the hero of the night returned to hia 
damp and threadbare wppuA% and, having reoeiTed with a harried carclesBncm the 

congratulations offered to him, he waited on Ameld hi die manager's room. Ha waa 
formally informed that their expectations had been exceeded. To Kean,the announce* 
ment was quite superfluous. In an almost frenzied ecstasy he rushed through the wet 
to liis Iramble bdglng, sprang op the stain and threw open tlw door. Hia wife ran to 
meet him ; no words were required, his radiant countenance told all ; and they mingled 
together the first tears of true happiness they had as yet experienced. He told her of 
liis proud achievement, and in a tmrst of exultation exclaimed, ' Mary, you shall ride 
in your carriage, and Charley, my boy,* taUng the ehUd fiom the cradle and kissing 
him, 'jfoa shall go to Eton, and' — a sad remembrance crossed his mind, his joy was 
overshadowed, and he murmured in broken accents, — 'Ob, that Howard had lived to 
see it! — but he is better where he is.' 

HASLirr (Ohif«(*»y tf SMaftaf^$ TVsrr, 1817, p^ 976): When we fint went 
to see Mr Kean in Shylock, we expected to see what we had been used to see, a de- 
cvepid old man, bent with age and agly with mental deibrau^, grinning with deadly 
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malice, with the venom of his heart conf;ealed in the expression of his countenance, 
nllcn, morose, gloomy, inflexible, brooding over one idea, that of his hatred, and iaed 
on one tttuJtenble parpOM^ tint of Ms tevenfc. Wc ime din{)|Miiited, beeauM we 
had taken our ideas finooi other actors, not from the play. There is no (coof there 
that Sbylock is old, but a single line, ' Bassanio and old Shylock, both stand forth,' — 
which does sot imply that he is infirm with age, — and the circumstance that be has 
a dsnglitv aaniieedilc^ wliidi does not imply that be it old at alL It iroaU be too 
much to say that hi<; fx)dy should be made cnwked and deformed to answer to his 
mind, which i£ bowed down and warped with prejudices and passion. Thai he has 
l»t one idea, ii not Ine; he has mace ideai thu anjr ether penon in the piece; and 
if he is intense and invcteiate in the porsait of his purpose, he shows the otmoat eks> 
ticir\% vigour, and presence of raind in the means of attaining it. But so rooted was 
our habitual impression of the part from seeing it caricatured in the representation, that 
it was only fiom a careftil perusal of the play hteir that we saw oar enor. The sta^ 
is not, in per.cral, the best place to study our author's characters in. It is too often 
filled with traditional common-place conceptions of the port, handed down from sire 
to SOD, and snited to the taste of tkt gnat vm^or and tk* mail, 'Tn an on- 
weeded gaiden; tlungi rank and CRMS do merely gender in it I' If a man of geaiea 
comes once in an age to clear away the rubbish, to make it fruitful and wholesome, 
they cry, ' 'Tis a bad school; it may be Uke native, it may be like Shakespeare, but it 
is not like «.* Admhable critical [Haditt ii lieie aftparentfy making amendi fer 
ids earlier opposition to Kean. I doubt if in a matt d^bcntc mood he would have 
rated the stage thus low as an interpreter of Shakespeare. Clearly he was vexed (ti.at 
Mockhn's interpretation had held possession of him so long, and his vexation is a suifi* 
cient eaeme for Ut mfadflg op qaotatioos fumMtmiM and OtMU, and fcc wirtakim 
Bananio for Aathonio. 

In 7%e Mmie t/Z/khtrtthy y/ttJMM GAKDiNn, is the IbUowii^ valnatb nond * 

of the quality of Edmad Kean'* voiee. It is much to be regretted that the reooid is 
so brief and tli.it more passages arc not notc<l. Such a record as this transmits to pos- 
terity a mure vivid sense of an actor's power, and of one of the secrets thereof, than 
pages of praise as vagae as it is lavish can convey : — 

[P. 57]. Musically speaking, he is the best orator, who^tO hit natonl ipeaking voice, 
unites the upper and lower voices, that is, the tfoee dt testa and the eewr 4k petto. Mr 
Kean possesses these qualifications in the highest d^ree. He hat at hit eoaunand 
the giealcflt nnmber of cflecti, hamng a ruiige of tooet fiom F bdow tiie line to r 
above it— 



the natural key of his voice being that of Bh, a note lower than Talma's. His hard 
gottnral tone upon g is as piercing as the tMid string <^ a violoncdlo; whilst hit mesm 
and pianissimo expresstoas are as soft as from the voice of a woman. He has thlCC 
distinct sets of tones ; as if he occasionally played upon a flute, clarionet, and bassoon, 
which he uses as the passion dictates. In the Scene with Lady Anne {^Rick. III. 
I, ii] hit notes are of die mott toocihing and penu^ Idnd, often apringi^g linam the 

harmonie'^ of his natural voice, which he elicits with exqidtitC ddica^. WeiatfaaOC 
t)\e peculiar softness of the following expressions : 
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You 



But the tme voice, when moved with « coder Woke, g»ve tbc jpdl and choked 
ottennoe of a ennge [i;^|fdw4, 1, yi» 46] t 




I J J J J^l a 



Obi 



cucb bioi 



«p-«o Um hip. 



His tones of fimous passion are deep-seated in tlie chest, like those of the hoo and 
t%er; end it is Us xuataetf over theae fautinelive tone* by which he to powafall^ 

moves his audience. At tiroes he vomits a torrent of words io a breath, yet avaUa 
himself of all the advantages of deliberation. His pauses give a grandeur to bis per* 
fbrmance, and speak more than words themselves \Shylockt IV, i, Z403 : 



flag t3 



Ok 



Hawkins f Life of Kfan, i, 342) : [When Dowrnv nctcd Shylrvck] the p-cat point 
of novelty consisted in the intioductk>n of some Jewish liiends into the court, and 
when, on betag toM that one of the oondidonB of hb ideasc wn hii beooming a Chris- 
tian, Shylock fell fainting in their arms, and in this state was carried ofT, the fiMmrifg 
which had been excited from the Scene with Tubal was exchanged for roars of 
laughter. Dowton was deeply mortified, and anathematized Kean, Shylock, and 
Ae andieneewiihsll dwv%Diirof a*goodhalcr.* He never boasted of his Slqriodt 
agditl 

Tht Thtatre (December, 1S79, p. 292): Irving evidently believes that Shake* 
speare intended to enlist oer sympathies on the side of tlie Jew, and the eo n c ep tioii is 

embodied in a manner alfnf;ethcr new tn the sta;^e. The ficrccncs'^ a-^sffciated with the 
character since Macklin appeared in it is not absent. Except in the scene with Tubal, 
where passkm will oat, the bearing of tUs Shylock Is distinguslied by a €OBipBiativd|y 
quiet and tnnqnil dignity. — perhaps we ought rather to say the superb dlgpil^of dw 
Arabian race. The whi le force of an ' old, untainted religious aristocmcy' is made 
manifest in his person. He feels and acts as one of a noble but long-oppressed nation, 
as a represenlnttve of Jndaisai against the apostate Galilean, as an instrament of ven* 

geance in the hands of an ofTended niHl. In point of intcllitjcncc and culture he is 
fitf above the Christians with whom he comes into contact, and the fact that as a Jew 
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he is deemed far below them in the social scale is gall and wonnwood to his proud 

ajid sensitive spiiU Exhibited in this light, not so much as a man grievously 

moagcd to Ms own pewon M t nepwimHiti? n of agreit but opfmiedl tiiliCb Slqrioek 

acquires on the stage what Shakespeare c\-idently intended to impart tO thc dunctcr,^ 
a sad and romantic interest, an almost tragic elevation and grace. 

In Mr Irring's performance, w in fhe play, Shylock appears nnder dnee dtflerent 
aspects. First of all he is the onrer, then the outraged father, and finally the venge- 
ful creditor. Mr Ir\'ing's appearance is in harmony with this view of the part. He 
comes forward as a man between fifty and sixty years of age, infirm enough to need 
the support of a stick, wiA an iion^^T wisp of heanl, and weaiing a sdier faraura 
gaberdine, an Oriental shawl ^rdle, and a close-fitting black cap with a yellow line 
across it. The law of Venice, it may be remembered, required Jews living in that city 
lo wear a red hat as a distinctive sign of their tribe, but in this instance an actor may 
mU Iw pavdoned far dispenaiog with Ustorical aecnmcy. A picliuesque badcgraimd 

is at the outset piOffided for this striking figure bv a view of tlte Pnlace of St Mark, 
with a quay on which porters are landing bales of merchandise. Mr Irving's acting 
bae is stodioasly quiet in tone, bat full expression is given to the reUgions fervour «f 
the Jew, the sense of wrong which rankles in bis bosom, the undercurrent of sarcasm 
in liis affected humility, and the cynical humoor which Iweaks forth in, 'I will l>e 
assured I may,' and other passages. It is as he utters the words, — ' Antonio shall 
beeoose boand, — well?' Oat the idea of vengeance crenes his mind. In the Scene 

where the loan is a^^rced ujvn 'vve have a f;nc illustration of the text ; the lew touches 

Antonio on the heart, and, seeing the merchant recoil from him, apologires for his enoc 
bgr a bov to we can petcdre all the Wttcnieis induced by Ae luad disdnedoo 
dennt between Christian and Jew. The background of the Scene of Jessica's elope* 
ment is formed of Shylock's house at night, with a bridge over the canal which flows 
by it, and with a votive lamp to the Virgin on the wall. There a barcarolle is sung by 
some Venetians fa a gondola, and a number of nasqocniden msh Bcnily past The 
noise having subsided, the curtain drops, to be raised again a few moments ailerwards, 
— a pleasing innovation, — to exhibit Shylock returning without any suspicion of Jes- 
sica's treachery to his plundered and deserted home. The Scene w^ch follows the 
diseoveiy of Jessica's flight is sustained \tf Mr Mug with great power. His reason 

seems to reel under the heasT blow it has received, and the brief allusion to his dead 
wife is fidl of pathos and tenderness. The father is here more visible than the usurer. 
Then comes the 6etce tUnt for revenge wbidi follows the news of Antonio's ill-far- 
tune. By die tioM of die Trial, however, the storm has subsided into a dead calm. 
Bidden to appear in the Duke's Court, — a fine mediaeval chamber, with portraits of 
Venetian dignitaries of times gone by on the walls, and with a crowd of deeply-inter* 
ested spectaton, i n d nd in g Tubal and other Jews, at the back,- be slowly and giavety 
coTiies in. The tone in which he replies to the appeals for mercy b even more signifi- 
cant than are his words. lie stands there like a figure of Fate, — pitiless, majestic, 
unplacable. The hour of vengeance has at length struck, and he will not be balked 
of bis prey. There is no necessity for deference now; the law is on Ids dde. His 
face wears a hard, set expression, relieved at long intervals by a glance of bitter hate 
towards Antonio, or a faint smile of triumph. Nor is this superb calm less coospicnous 
when the cause turns against him. The scales drop fixm his hands, bat that is all. For 
a time be seems to be turned to stone, to be as immovable as a statue. The Christian, 
as might have l)een exiiccted, has again conquered. Eventually, crushed by the condi- 
tions on wliich his life is spared, he stalks w ith a heavy sigh from the Court, only stop- 
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ping to cut * look of dflcp piijr at the ribald jonth wbo ii barking like a cor at his 

heels. 

[The only introduction that (he Tullowing letter nee<ls ia the statement that it ma 
written to the Editor with no thought of publication, but was merely the continuance 
of a verbal discussion and the vindication of a position then maintained. It seems, 
however, to an|i|ilaaaent ao weU the sn^ggeitionik ftom the aaaae haad, ia the Gomneii* 
tan on the foregoing pagn Uiat at the leqoeat of the Editor, it is here printed, irilk 
the pennistion o(— ] 

Edwin Booth : My notkm of Sbylock is of the Haditfonal type, wUdi I finnlf 

bdieve to he * the Jew which Shakespeare drew.' Not the buffoon that Dogget gave 
according to Lord Lansdowne's Version, but the strongly marked and somewhat gro- 
tesque characto' which Mackhu restored to the stage, and in which he was followed 
hj Oookc^ bjr Ednnind Keen, and bjr nqr Father. Tb nonaeiMe to anppoae that Shf> 
lock was represented in other than a serious vein by Burbadgc, merely because he 
' made up,' doubtless after some representation of Judas, with red hair to emphasize 
the vicious expression of his features. Is tbeie any authority for the assertion which 
aone make that he also tioie a kog nose? What if he did? A clever actor onee 

played the part of Tubal with me, and wore red hair and a hook'd nose. He did not 
make the audience laugh } 'twas not liis puipose; but he looked the very creature that 
coold sympathize wHh Shybek. ISs make up ms adnhfahle. He's the mb of the 
faawus John Drew, and is an exceflent acto^ aew a leading menber of Daly's Cook 
pany. Let IJurLad^^e have the long nose, if you will, but I am sure that he never 
under Shakespeare's nose made the character ridiculous. No, not till Lansdowne's bas- 
tard caaae did the Jew make the maldUnl lang^ and the jn^dona grieve. Pkoai that 

time, jierhaj"*, until Macklin restored the original method of representing the ch.inxcter, 
It was treated as a ' low comedy ' part. I doobt if Macklin or Cooke wore red wigs 
liar Shylock,^ — hot no natter, Boibadge did, and nefthcr vraa he nor were they ftanoy. 
If Edmund Kean was the fint to wear falaclt hair when red was the tuaal color worn 
ot that time, 'tis easily accounted for, when you reflect that he was very poor and prob- 
ably bad a very limited stock of stage 'pfops' — he doubtless had no other old man's 
wig (except a liUte one telM) and the «blaekhdd' did aenrieefer Sir Giles Over* 
reach, and several other dderi^ gentlemen besides Shylock. I know that such was my 
Fathers case, and also mine in my strolling days. I believe that Burbadge, Macklin, 
Cooke, and Kean (as did my Father) made bhylock what is technically termed a ' cba- 
wcterpat, * grotesque In *iBake tip^' and gencnd feMatmenl; not ao fwwonnced , per- 
haps, as my personation has been sometimes censured for. I think Macready was th« 
hrst to lift the uncanny Jew out of the darluiess of his native elemeot of revei^eful 
selfishness into the light «f the vcoerahle Hebrew, the Maityr, the Avenger. He haa 
had several followen* and I once tried to view him in that light, Uit he doesn't cast a 
shadow sufficiently stroi^ to contrast with the sunshine of llie comedy, — to do which 
he must, to a certain extent, be repulsive, a sort of party that one doesn't care to see 
among Ae ddnty revdlcflB of Veidce in her prime. Antedo** liver-traohle k ghMmi 
enough for them, but to brighten the brilliancy for us a heavier cloud is necessary, and 
it takes the form of Shylock, — * an inhuman wretch, uncapable of pity, void and empty 
From any dram of mercy.' It has been said that he is an affectionste father and a 
fiddifiil friend. When, where, and how does he manifest tiie Icart daim to sadi com* 
mendation ? Tell me that, and unyoke I 'Twas the money value of Leah's ring that 
he grieved over, not its associatiMis with her, else he would have shown some affection 
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for her daughter, wiuch he did not, or she would not have called her home 'a bell, 
robbed and left him. Shakespeare makes her do these nn- Hebrew things to iatendfy 
the tMMDtss of Sbylock's nature. If we side with him in his scir defence, 'ti£ because 
we have charity, which he hai] not ; if wc pity him under the ! urthcn of his merited 
punishment 'ti$ because we are human, which he is not,— except in shape, and even 
tha^ I think, ihodd indicate the ciodwdiMM of hit neture. Hb icIiMl to accept 
tfufice the Hnomt he loaned seems to have given some critics the idea that as a greet 
Avenger of his wronped people he rises above all selfish consi<ierations, but had he 
accepted, what a kuie and impotent conclusion it would have been ! No, this other 
«a-Jew1ike edioB wai neoeaMiy br atace-efled. 

Do not f(in.;ef, while you read the poet's pla)'<;, that he wxs a player, anrl. mark 
you! a theatrical manager with a keen eye to stage-effects; witness the 'gag' of 
Sli7lodt*i sharpening the knife,—* Boat dangoona *bkef lawneas,' and apt to eaOM 
e lan^; be careful of that < point' Would the heroic Hebrew have stooped to such 
a paltry action ? No, never, in the very white-heat of his pursuit of vengeance ! Bui 
vengeance is foreign to Shylock's thought; 'tis revenge he seeks, and he gets just 
what all who aeek it gel,— *aoooer or later,' at the iajiiig ia. Had Ma mdSen been 
the higher one, Shakespeare would have somehow Contrived liis success without doubt ; 
but Shylock had grown too strong for him. 'Tis said, you know, that he had to kill 
Mercutio, else the merry fellow would have lulled the tragedy; so Shylock would have 
killed the comedy had he been intended to typify Vcageanee. The ataraHiiaad of his 
evil pawioiw having bant, he ia fagatten is the mooDlight of fair Portia's gudens. 

GENTlxitMf (Diwm. Ctmor, i, 296) : Mn WOPPIMGTON, whose depoitment in a 

male character was «> free and elegant, whose fipnre was so projxinionale and delicate, 
notwithstanding a voice un£avouraUe for declamation, must, in our opinion, stand foce« 
moat as Portia; her first Soeoe wis supported with an oncoeunoa degree of spirited 
archness ; her behaviour during BiSSailio's choice of the caskets conveyed a strong pic- 
ture of unMufiied anxiety; the trial scene she !iu<!tained with amiable dignity, the spe«ch 
upon mercy she marked as well as anybody else ; and, in the Filth Act, she earned on 
(be shani (|vaiid in a vcqr hu^bable maniMr} to sbdi vp alls while in pdttBoats At 
showed the woman of solid sense and fcal Ashioiij when ia bteodies, the fluuief 
education, judgement, and gentihly. 

Mrs Cu\'E was a ludicrous burlesque on the character; every feature ami lirnh con- 
trasted the idea Shakespeare gives us of Portia ; in the spirited scene she was clumsy, 
and tpckt in the same strain of chambennafai ddkacy she did Lappet or Flippaata; io 
the t;rave part, she was awkwartlly dissonant ; and, as if conscious she could not gH 
through without the aid of trick, flew to the pitiful resource of taking off the pecuharity 
ef some judge or noted lawyer; bvm which wise stroke she created laughter in a scene 
whaie the devest attcntkNi shaeld be p B ussirsd , till Gratiano^a ictoits i^kni die Jew 
wuik n contnrjr eflSKt* 

BoADEN {Li/e of J. P. KembU, i, 326) : It was compensation rich, and rich enough, 
to hear from the lips of Mrs SioDONS the triumphant delicitnn of jogr when Baanniohad 

chosen the right casket. 

According to the JaKrbutk, xii, p. 212, it appears that about 1780 Shylock was 
given as a serious character by ReinsOCS for the 6crt time on the German stage, and. 
In Jpidc fiois n eonteB^ocaiy acconm, Ua iniei|intation mnst have been mdk Ac 
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MM IS MacUin**. In a notiee of a kter pwfcmi — e» in Mtrniheim bjr Reineckc, I 

fine! n curious contemporary criticism referred to by Genie (p. 272), to the cfiect thai 
the public were not satisfied with the scarcely perce|)tible Jewish accent with which 
Rdnedw tpeike the part, and the paitial fidhue of die pbqrtvas itttibiited to this cante. 
The public demanded that the Jeindl accent should be very decided and sustained 
throughout. Gentc ajn-ees with the public of that day, if I understand him aright. 

The prevalence of this practice of imparting a foreign accent to Sbylock's words, I 
find conlinned in the cantion igdnil Hi otienM ua whidi OeeheUiInMr {BinkUm^^ 
p. 22) deems it proper to pivc; 'especially,' as he says, 'since Shakespeare and his 

* lianslator, ScUcgdi have adequatelj indicated^by the turn of expression, phraseology, 
*&c., the Jewisli mode of ipeedi. ft li onljr in OMinenli of olienie adtenen^ ai 

* Rfltsdier explains, that a more emphatie dialectic, and, in especial, a Jewish, cokiir* 
' ing is permissible. Charles Kean pronounced Sbjlock's WOvda wboUjr firee fton Utf 

* trace of dialect ; this is carrying it too far.' 

The passage in RMacber, to wfaieh OeehdhlnMr fcfaa, is evidently to lie Ibund in 
bis CkanuUrgeKUe (Dresden, 1864, p. 53), where, it is said, that ' the actor who per- 

* senates Shylock mtist keep in view the intimation of the Poet and show the stamp 

* of Shylock's nationality, particularly in the pronunciation, but the actor must never 
'deviate into an absolute copy or ooooterfek of tlie Jeirish speech. A deUcate shade 

* must be shown between a stamp of nationality and the Jewish tone and style of the 
' lower dastes. If the actor fails to indicate any Jewish element at all, the chaimcter 
'win lose its deepest baas. Shylock will then stand on a plane above bis nadooal 

< characteristics It is natural, however, that when be is deeply moved, in momcnti 

•of wild wrath, the national peculiarities will Ixr more unrestrained and ring- out more 
'clearly than in moments of brooding cunning or calculating dehberation. In the for- 
'ner the natnial nan is levcaled invohmtailiy, in the latter be is under the nstnints 

* induced by Christian intercourse.' 

Can it be that it is the use of the wonl ' monies ' which has induced the belief among 
our Gemanbratbeft that Shylock 'talks Jewish'? It is impoasible to lecall any other 
word or phiase which can hint at such a supposition ; and even the use of this word by 
Shylock fails to help us when we hear his ' monies ' spoken of by a Grecian Senator in 
TlmoH of Atktnx. The knot is too inthnse for me to unloose. If it were not for its 
aaliqdty, aa indicated in the critidsm en Reinedw, we night inftr that the adoplion 
of this Jewish accent was due to the suggestions of Scfal^l (see Extract from Schlegel, 
post"), wherein Rfitscher is anticipated. Bat evidently Schl^el merely folknred the 
pubhc opinion of his day and the practioe of the stage. 

Ai vn» quoted in tegaid to Lansdowne's VtnwH^ 'the dnuna'a laws the dnmala 
|tttTons give;* and German acton must bow to the decision of the German public; but 
I cannot forbear remarking that any such practice on our stage would be abhorrent. 
Undoubtedly, it wtndd nmk the Jew, bat it vronld nailc a Jew of the lowest dass, 
socially and intellectually, to which class Shylock does not belong; ; its befitting accom- 
paniments would be three old hats and a spasmodic cry of ' Old Clo'.' The smallest 
hint of a Jewish accent would be monstrous and revolting here, where, between native 
Jem and CJuistfaas of tte educated chitca, there it nodiflfeieace whatererin bnigiMy 
ee pm nnciat h n to be detected, 
«5 
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CX>STUME 

Douce (i, 251): Shylock's dress should be a jrar/c/ h<-.t lined with black taffftt. 
This is the manner in which the Jews of Venice were fonnerly distinguished. See 

uke, as appears from llakluyt's Voyages, p. 1 79, ed. ISS9; and also Jhm Loid VcTO- 
1am, in bis Elssay on Usury. [See note on ' usance,' I, iii, 45.] 

CoLUEK {New Particulars, Sic^ 1836, p. 38. Foot-note to Jordan's Ballad, where 
nefcw B c e ii nude to Sbylodc't imm& See p. 46* of dib Appendix): I have fittlo 
doubt that the part of Shylock was ori^^inally played in a false nose as well as a false 
beard. Of old, it was the custom so to dress Jews and usurers on the stage ; we know 
Out sach was the ease with Banabai , In Ifadowe's /em of Malta, before 1 593, in wluch 
Ithamure exclaims : ' Oh, brave master, I wonlup joor nose for this ;' and Rowley, in 
his Starch farMmty, 1609^ qpeaks in cjtfms tons of *the aitiBcial Jew of Malu's 
nose.' 

Hinrm (i, 307) t Shjrtode was a Levantine Jew [see Honlcf's pmnnds fbr this 

aL-sertion, p. \x. Actors' Names, ant/'\, and, therefore, on the sti^e, if it is intended 
that strict regard shall be paid to propriety in matters of costume, he oof^ acoonUng 
to Coryat, to appear in a yellow turban. [See HaUiwell, /iw/.J 

Knight: VeoalKo exintslyinlanns us that the Jews dtSoed in nothing as <ar aa 
regarded <lrtrss, from Vcnelinn-; of tlic same professions, whether merchants, artisans, 
&c., with the exception of a yellev) b<mnet, which they were comp<lied to wear ky order 
0/ the gavenmmL In confinnation of the a s s eitie n in Hakhiyt's Vtyt^et [mentioned 
iff Donee] that Jews wove red caps for distinction's sake, we remember to bavtt OMt 
somewhere with a story that the colour was changed from red to yellr.v, in conse- 
quence of a Jew having been accidentally taken for a cardinal ! Yellow has always 
been in Eorepe a mark of diagnoe. Tcnne (i. e. ctange) was co n rid c w d fay manjr 
heralds as stainant. The Jews in England wore yellow caps of a peculiar shape as 
early as the reign of Richard I. As late, also, as the year 1825 an order was issued 
by the I\>pe that 'the Jews should wearajwiflSns covering on their hats, and the women 
a yttttm riband on the fanast, under tlie ptin of seme penaitiea.* — ^Vlde ^ManSeer, 
Sunday newspaper, Nov. 20<h, 1825. 

HaIXIWELL (p. 32I): Coryat, in his Crudities, ed. l6ll, p. 230^ says: 'I was lit 
the place where die whole fiaicmitjr of the Jews dwdkth together, wUdi is called 
the Ghetto, being an iland ; for it is inclosed round about with water. It is thought 
there arc of them in all l)ctwixt five and sixc tho(i>;and. Thn* are distinjnii?hcd and 
di&cerned from the Christians by their habites on thar heads ; for some of them doe 
wears hats and those fedde, onely those Jews that are bone in the Weatene parts oi 

the worlfl, a^; in Italy, ^"vc , t '.it the Easternc fcwes, being otherwise called the Levant- 
ine Jewes, which are borne in Uienualem, Alexaadria, Constantinople, &c., weare tur- 
bents npon tlieir Iteads, as the IViilces doe; bnt the diflincnee is this: theTkulces weatn 
while^ the Jewes ydlow. By that word turbent I understand a rowle of fine lumen 
wrapped topelher upon their hcnri';, which scrveth them instead of hats whereof many 
have bin often wome by the Turkes in London.' On p. 333, speaking of the Jews 
when at the sjmagogae^ CoTBt observes that 'every one of them, whatsoever he be, 
man or chiMe, weareth nidnde of l^ht yeUowish vaile, made of linsie woolsie (as I 
take it) over his shoulden, something worse than ow oosiser Holland, which icachcth 
a little beneath the middle of their backes.' 
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KnwiN Bc>nTTr (>TS) : My co>;Uitnc for Shylock was suggested by one of a group of 
Onenul hgurcs in a picluie by G^rOme (< The Nautch Girl,' I thiok it was called). It 
eoB^stt of a loog^ datk^fraen gown, trimmed at the edge oT the skirt with an incgnlir 
device of brown colour. A dark-brown gaberdine, with flowing sleeves and hood, lined 
with green and trimmed as the gown. A variegated scarf about the waist, from which 
depends a leather pouch. Red leather pointed shoes, and hat of orange-tawny colour, 
shaped somewhat Kke (he Fhtygisa aq>» but with a rim of abont two indbei^ tamed npw 

Head grey and pretty bald; beard of same colniir and quite long. Ear rings and 
several finger-rings, one on the thumb and one on forefinger ; a long knotted sta£^ 
Complczioii swarthy ; age aboot nxty, I judge, fiom what ii Mid of H bj one of tba 
young gallants when he is bemoamitg die lose of his dang^iter, but 'tis difficult to detflr> 
mine the vears of such natures. 

[Irvinu's costume is somewhat descri)>cd on p. jS2.j 

AtiTHONIO 

E. W. GonwiN {Tkt ArthUut^ 3 April, 1875, p. 196): Antonio, with whom we 

may cLi^s Shylock and Tubal, for the difTerence between them was only in the colour 
of their caps, would be attired like any other merch.^nt, i. e. in doublet, trunk hose, 
stocldngi and shoes, old men wearing over all a guwn reaching to the heels, with 
ikcTei t^ht in lower inn and loose above. The gown was Asteaed in fiont, Aon top 
to liottom, with buttons and buttonholes sewn in braids, and the skirt was open at the 
•ides, fastened by four or five buttons at the bottom, lii<cwise on braids. It was girded 
al the waist with a iBk sub, having small tassels depending in front. Over die dreu» 
fowned or not, was worn a large cape or short cloak of silk or brocade, light or hnKfJ 
according to the season, with a col):\r as Ifrfore mentioned Round the neck the mer- 
chant wore a rutl, and rulis again appear at the wrists. The cap was sometimes high 
and Iwt-sbaped, with a nairow brim, and sometimes flat and hBgely projecting, Hke the 
modern Scotch cap. Like the noblr"; nnd p-ntUmcn, they indulged in the luxiin of 
gloves. £Foitia asks Anthonio for his gloves. — Eo.J The Jew was distinguished from 
fha rhristfam by being compiled to have Ms eq» nada of a tawny-yellow material, 
eometfawes so (away as to appear afaaost like a ftded tad. 

Godwin : Portia would do her shopping probably at Padua, and would therclore 
ftdlow the &shions of the mainland. The chief difference we have to note is the 
absence of the squaie-cnt body. High-necked bodies, with fine cambric ruflis, was the 
evcq^4a]r attfac nsaalljr worn bjr Padnaa ladies of aoUe birth. On state ocdsioae, on 
festivals, and at receptions, the dress, though still high on the shoulders, was open in 
front, terminating at a point a little above the waist. There is also a nurked diifer- 
eaee to be observed between the diesi of a midden anddiatof a mairied woman, and 
there is no question that the Fadaan ladka ( w iwa or not) indulged in a considerably 
extensive wardrr)!>c. So, too, there was more than one rrnxic of dressing the hair (f?d.w 
hair was by no means unusual). In some cases it was crimped, parted in the middle, 
faioaght voond to the back over the ears, and nlled ap 4 £r ,* in othan tt Ml 1^^ 

down the back au w<i/t/r^/, confined, however, at tfie yoll by a delicately-wrought hand 
or tiara of goldsmith's work ; hul the more usual plan was to arrange the front hair in 
maarive enris, asnming somewhat the form of a oonple of low horns, and carried 
down each side in smaller curls to the ears, the hair behind being strained (.wmetimca 

crimpe<1^ and fx^tened -.ip into n plait, wltli strings of {x'arls interwoven. From this 
plait depended the veil, which sometimes also appears to have covered the head up to 
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a point between the horned curls or rolls, over which it could be raised like a doullc 
hood. The veil iuelf was abo woro in various wajrs, and as it was often airanged 
with die utmost grace aad mad* of the finert meteriel,^ lort cf rilkai ffnuck 
enriched with gold, intenpovcn and even sometimes embroidered and decorated 
further with pearls and gems, — its IovlIy film-like effect, like an iridescent mist over 
the rich materials of the gown, can be better imagined than described. The gown, 
with the exception already noted, was cut like the Venetian dress, and was made of 
silk, brocade, gold cloth, or costly velvet. Over the shoulders was worn a chain, 
usually of gold set with jewels, and suspending a large jewel or cross. The pooch or 
gipciere worn at the girdle was not quite yeC ■faudoned, and Poctia may wear one oi 
not aa she pleases. Gowns with the shut open up tha front and with loose hanging 
sleeves were also used by the *S|>osa di Padoua.' Rings were worn on the first, tlnnl, 
and fourth fingers. Earrii^ of pearls and jewels appear, and sometimes we sec a 
string of pearls, one end attached to the car and the other looped up to the back hair. 
The veil is occasionally omitted, and a stiff semi-circular collar of lace is seen standing 
up behind the neck and reaching; as high as the poll. Portia's s((>ckin(;;s would le of 
silk or the dnest thread worked with docks and even open seams, ilcr shoes, of 
ifipper ftnn, wotdd be cf mocooco, or cf vdvct endvoidered with gold, cork being 
used for the soles. On her journey to Venice she would use a velvet mask or visor, 
and gloves highly perfumed and embroidered with gold or silver. A pocket looking- 
glass, with ladies of rank, was not an unconunon possession, and was tometiniei set 
in the back of the fan, which was usually made cf nine cr more ostrich feathers, the 
handle set with pcarb and jewels and fastened to the end of the girdle-chain, if the 
lady was married. The pocket handkerchief was of large size and of fine cambric, 
having an embnridcved botder, and a tasad at each comer. Finally, on going abraad 
ladies wore, in the winter and later autumn, a mantle or pelisse over tha gown, reach* 
inp to below the knee, open in front to the neck, nn;] with long, loose, open, hanging 
sleeves. Over this came the veil, and a round velvet iiat, with a broad brim, completed 
the coatum^ whose chief gkcy cooaiated in its richly enbnklered or woven or cut 

pntt-^IUJ Ciym PoCTOK. 

Knight: VceeUio alao fhndshea ns whh the dien of a Doctor of Lawi, die hahit 

in which Portia defends Antonio. The Qiper robe was of black damask cloUi, velvet, 
or silk, according to the weather. The under one of black silk, with a black sash, the 
ends of which hang down to the middle of the leg ; the stockings of black doth or 
vebct; th« cap cf ri^ velvet or aUk. 

Godwin: The D. C. L. of Padua wore a tight doublet, silk belt, trunk hose, and 
stockii^, all of black; vdvet in winter, silk in summer. Over these he put on his 
oflidal lobe cr fown, noginikd, having an upright obDar and long, capadous open 
deetes reaching neatly to the ground. This waa made of vehret, silk, cr damasV, 
covered with rich pattern, cut, embroidered, or woven, accordint; to the n.iture of the 
miterial. (All the patterns cut on veivct or in brocade and damask were large. I 
have seen none which could be drawn within less compass than twdve inches square.) 
On his head he wore a tolerably high cap, made with a narrow brim and a flat top, and 
on his feet were seen the usual sUpper-shoes. His clerk would wear a black c oth 
doublet, trunks, stockings, and ruffii, bat no robe or gown. 

NautnsA 

G«)DWH: Nerissa, Mhc waiting-maid,'— or as we should now call her, /A/ lad/$ 

mmdt — moat be dremed as the coohdential aervaot of a noble and wealthy laify( 
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neither tcxj rich nor yet too poor. There will still be the niffs at neck and \vriit5, but 
of less delicate matenal than those on Portia \ the »kiit of her gown will be ihortcr 
tbuB her ladjship't, and thcie will be va ibieoee of finMunenl, cseqit, petliap>» as a 
border to the dress. She must wear a ring or two, and from her girdle would hang a 
pouch and huswife. She would also have a abort veil of pbio lawn or cambric, whicb 
sbe might use as a hood, jnnned uoder tbe duo. 

Jessica 

Knigmts Jewiah femalea, Vecdlio aqn^ wae dfatfaBgHidied fiom Chrlillaii tramcB 

*)y their being 'highly painted' and wearing ytUom veiU, but that in other itipattt 
their drenea were perfectly similar. 

Edwin Booth (MS) : Jesnca should wear a yellow sash or veO of the same coloar 
la Shylock's cap. 

Godwin : As the daughter of a rich merchant of Venice, Jessica would ! c (ircrssed 
in the ordinary costume of a Venetian gcutiewomao. A tightly-fitting Ixxly, square- 
cot neek befoK and behind, waiit high at the ridea and eoning down low to a point 
both before and behind; the l.iccil acrites a stomacher ; frilled shoulder piccLs ; 
sleeves looae above, and t^htly fitting to lower arm ; lawn or cambric ruiiis at the 
Wlilt} Howing ddlt; a necklet of pearls; slipper-shaped shoes, raised on sloping 
cbdpioea; front hair aixanged in short massive curls on forehead, the lOt strained bade 
and done up in plait, from which dejxrnded the veil, that in the costume of a Jewess 
would be yellow. The dress was of no particular colour, and the skirt underneath 
was open in front, and tied together at intervals. 

Does 

Knight : Cars.ir Verellio descrilies at some lenf^h ffie alterations made in the Ducai 
dress by several princes, from the close of the twelfth centiuy down to that of the six- 
toCDth, the period of the adioii of the play before us ; at which time the materials of 
whi^ it wag nmaltjr composed were cloth of silver, cloth of yold, and crimson vcK-et, 
the cap alwiqfS corresponding in colour with the robe and mantle. Coryat, in his 
Cruditm, Mjs: ' The tifth day of August being Friday .... 1 saw the Duke in some 
of Ua riehcat onanenta. .... He hinadf then wore two very ridi tobea, ee long gai^ 

ments, whereof the uppermost was white cloth of silver, with great ma-wy buttons of 
gold ; the other cloth of silver also, but adorned witli many curious works made in 
colours with needlework.* Howell, in Ms Sarvfy of the Signorif of V'mUe, London, 
1651, after telling us that the Duke ' always goes clad in silk and purple,' observes, 
that 'sometimes he shows himself to the public in a ml-e frf rloth of gold and a white 
mantle ; he hath his head covered with a thin coil, and on his forehead he wears a 
crirason Idnd of ndfre^ with a giM border, and, bddnd, it tnma up in the lionn of a 

horn; on his shoulders he carric^: i:rmirc skins to the middle, which is still a bad^^e 
the Consul's habit ; on his feet he wears embroidered sandals [Vecellio, a much better 
anthority, says ' slippen*— XmoHT], tied with gold bottons, and, about Ua middle^ a 
mo«t rich belt, embroidered with costly jewels, in so much, that the habit of a Dnk^ 
when at festivala he shews himself in tbe big^iest state, is valoed at about ioo^ooo 
crowns. 

Godwin {Tht JlrrJUteei, London, 3 April, 1875) s Tbe Dogei's dnss oomiiita of an 
ermine ca[>c or tipjvet reaching to the elbow, shaped with a slight upright collar, entirely 
open from the throat downwards, and having six large buttons 00 the left edge. These 
buNoos woe l o m ft im w very costlj, and always important fimtaRS. Under tbe cape 
tppean a lobe or doak widi a tiaii^ which is l^ome hf one of Che Doge'a caqfuiRik 
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The robe is covered with a large rich pattern of conventional tumnch and leaf, and a 
•imiUr pattern is seen on the gown, wMdi neulf loiidiet the ground, and \m faugr 
open alcenet fcacbing below the knee, is trimmed with fur, is open down the front 
and gathered in at the waist I'V a belt. On the head was worn the curious horn shaiied 
bintta, and beneath this a dosely-filting white cap, coming down under it so as to 
cover the on and the back of the head. String* were attached to die fiout edges of 
this cap, sometimes tied under the cliin, but often allowed to hang loose. The every- 
day biretta was of red velvet, with a deep border of gold erabroiderjr. The state one 
had jewelled borden, and crests of gold knobs or jeweb on the top of the border, and 
edging the central line or seam from the front to the back. Whatever the colour of the 
tobe, the biretta must be of the same odour and material, exc^ only its deep fold 
bolder or band. 

Bassanio, SMjiNro, 6*c 

KsiGitT : ' Young lovers,' says Vecellio, • wear generally a doublet and breeches of 
satin, tabby, or other silk, cut or slashed in the form of crosses or stan, through which 
dashes is seen die lining of coikMiced tafleta : gold buttons, a lace rtdT, a bomiet of rich 
Tdvetortilk with an ornamental band, a silk cloak, and silk stockings, Spanish mo- 
rwcco shoes, a flower in one hand and their gl^M -, utid handkerchief in the other." 
This habit, be tells us, was worn by many of the nobility, a& well of Venice as of other 
Italian dtiet, espedally by the yoong men befofc they pot on the gown with the sleeves, 
*a comito,' which was generally in their eighteenth or twentieth year. 

Godwin : Bassanio, as a noble of Venice, would be dressed in doublet, trunk hose 
to below the knee, Moekingi and shoei^ and over all, in the honse^ a honpdande, 
with hanging sleeves of much the saaie shape as tliat worn in the 15th centuty. But 
abroad he would chant-e the over-garment for the hirgc '-Iccved gown or toga. The 
cream of the anstucracy — that is, the chiefs or heads of the leading families — adopt, 
commonly, crimson for the colour of the underdreas, and Uack for the gown. Gloves, 
having stiff wrist l>ands attached, are worn or carried in the hand, and the cap i.s a 
plain, round, flat-topped, limp sort of pork-pie bat. The gown was shaped at the neck 
w> as to {xoduoe a stand«ap coDar, and over one shoulder was won the ton^ mnow 
■trip which distinguished nobles and magistrntei altogether not a veiy pktu w i qM 
costume. Solanio, Salarino, Gratiano, and l>orena> may be attired in eminently pic- 
turesque dresses. The long gown reaching to the feet, with its ugly baggy sleeves, 
forms no part of the ordinary Venetian habit The acholan and young gentlemen 
wore short cloaks with Collars, sl.xshcd doublets thick set with buttons down the 
front, slashed sleeves, rather easy in the u[q)er part, but tight on the forearm, slashed 
mmk hose, widi three or four buttons at the ride of dM koee^ stoddBgn, and Bgbt. 
slipper-like shoes. Round the neck they wore raffs like those adopted by all Western 
Europe in the last quarter of the i6th century. The hat or cap was a tall bag-like 
structure with a stiff naitow rim. They wore ruf& at the wrist, and canied swocds. 

Morocco. Ark agon 
Godwin : The Prince of Morocco would wear a loose and full white cotton gown 
with capadoHS sleeves and hJ^ neck, girded with a sash of ddicale aape-Uke mate- 
rial full of coloured stripes and gold, the ends of which were deeply fringe ^. .m l hun;^ 
as low as the knee. On his bead he would wear a spotlessly white turban, shaped 
like a small pillow, bound round the centre widi a bvoad hand. The ddrt of his dress 
would lie tucked through his girdle, hangii^ therefiom in irregular and gnceful folds 
nearly to the g^nd. On his legs red iwxoeoo ba»ldiia» and his shoci of leather of 
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viother colour, both often lichlj^ embroidered with gold and silver. Lax]ge ling^ of 
g<jld depend from his ears, and aeran Ua breast glitteia Iris lealheni siraid>bdt; loaded 
1 might almost say, clogged, with precious stones. The Prince of Arragon would be 
dressed like a nolilc in the Court of the King of Spain. The most imiwrtant points 
to be noticed is the shortness of the trunks, which are only just risible below the 
doofalat, the abcct cloak, and the iocreaied length of the skirt of the doublet Rnlb 
ap|>ear round the neck and wrists, ami on the h.ead a t.ill I ng-like hat with vcr)' nar- 
row bhm. The cloak was usually of 'purple' (cnmson) silk or velvet, lined with 
coitlj onlcmlt tonielinic* licUjr cnfatoUknd with fold. It wai woni ooctdooillj 
vidi • Iwod, ud oftes wmpped found the braait in a GaideMJooldiif^ but cmi* 
Miitljr aitiitic^ nwnaer. 

AIagnificobs, (re 

KmottT: TheCUdkof theCoiiBcOor Ten» whoweie three in ounfaer, woce * ted 
gowns with long sleeves, cither of cloth, camlet, or clamaNk, according to the weather, 
with a fiap of the same colour over the left shoulder, red stockings, and slippen.' The 
rest of the Tei^ aoeording to Coryat, wore black camlet gowns with mamiDoas long 
sleeves, that teach almost down to tlM ground. 

The ' Clarissimoes ' generally wore gDwns of l lack cloth faced with black taffeta, 
with a flap of black cloth edged with laiiela, over the left shoulder ; and ' all these 
(owned men,* says the same author, * do wear manrdkm little black capa of fdt, vrith- 
out any brim? at all, and ver)' diminutive falling bands, no ruffs at all, which are so 
shallow, that I have seen nuny of them not above a little inch deep.' The colour of 
tbdr vndergannents was also fencnllf bhcit, and eoasisled of *a slender dooblel 
made dose tu the l«dy, without mech <iailting or Ixmbast, and long hose plain, with* 
out those new-fanj^led curiosities and ridiculous superfluities of jianes, pleats, and other 
Ughl toys used with us Englishmeo. Yet,' he continues, ' they make it of coMiy stuff, 
well beseendiig gentlemen and eminent persons of their piaees, as of tlw best tafletas 
and satins that CluistendoB doth yieU, which am faiilj gstnished abo with laoe of the 
best sort.' 

Godwin : Launcelot Gobbo, as the Jew's scri ant, would not be a servant in liveiy, 
but would have a plain doublet, not unlike a Norfolk shirt in general outline, trunks, 
stockings, shoes, and a high cap with a narrow brim. As Bassanio's servant, he would 
be in Beeijr like Leonardo^ or Balthazar and Stephana^ semals to Itatia, whose doub- 
lets would be covered with gu.irds, or hrnids and buttons set verj' closely tof»efher. 

Old Gobbo would wear a kind of blouse with turn-over collar, cut down to the waist 
in front and tied together with two or three bows. The skirt woeld be open at the 

sides, l>elted niund the wai';t with a leathern strap, and beneath it would ajji^ear the 
ends of loose breeches, bare knees, turn-over coane stockings, and tied slioes. The 
neck and Ibnat were bare. 

Richard Grant White {Introdudion, p. 144) : The Merchant of I'mut has 
never been put on the stage in the costume of tlie time at which it was written ; and 
gOigeoM S as that costume wss, it is bf no means eert^n that much would be gained 

by a^>5oIute correctness in this |>articAilar. Sl-ciiM tlic l>iil:c and Mat^nificocs enter in 
their cumbrous and aIl>envelopiog mantles, with their queer little bird's nests of cape 
pcrdied upon gray and bearded heeds, the grave Antonio with a bonnet like an 
inverted jxjrringer shadowing his melancholy countenance, Bassanio with one half a 
yard high, taller before than behind, and puffed oat like a pillow with bombss^ which 
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also swelled his faotastkaUy deocsated breeches to an enocmous siz^ Portia in the stifl 
and duaujr sldit and llonndier of a Venetian tady of lank of fbat day, fennidabla 
irith brUtling rufls, and with her hair engineered into two little conical turrets of curls 
upon her forehead, one over each eye, — it is to be feared that the splendour and faith 
fulness of the scene would be forgotten in its absurdity, and that the audience would 
«cpIod« in fiiB of naeontroUable knghtcr as the irarioos penooages came opon dw 
stage. Any Italian costume, rich, beautiful, an:! sufficiently an!iqt:c to remove the action 
out of the laoge of present probabilities, will meet the dramatic requirements of this 
play ; but the oiange-tawny bonnet, that nailc of an outcast nee, ought not to be 
a^ssed from the brow of Shylock. 

Godwin : We must remember that !he ofTxials in a Venetinn Court kept their hats 
on in presence of the Dc^e, that the manners of the pcnod were characterized by 
eooitcsy conbuied with a stately, ^goified action, and that what we call stBbess of 

manner was then regarded as quite the correct thing. But modern actors and actresses 
rarely hold the mirror high enough to reflect the mien, deportment, or bearing of the 
men and women of a past age. The air or look of girntlcmcn and ladies dnring the 
great period of the Renaissance can be ascertained from the documents and the pic- 
tures of the time, and if an actor fails to reproduce it he is not fittc<! to play in the 
comedies of the great dramatist of that period. Correctness of costume, and scenery, 
and properties, and fa n nta i e is all veiy wdl, hot if timmgh it all we see tQthpCcntaiy 
action, modem style, the mode of Robcrtsonian society, or the special graces and 
charms which are the delight of our own time, but which would have been looked 
opon as andes, cr at the lesst as had form, hi die Coorts of FUBp or Blixabedi, then 
the picture most be discordant, and the dramatic npnsentation woefully incomplete. 
[It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that there b one requisite which Godwin has 
f>veriooked, and that is, that the characters should all talk in Italian. — Eo.j 



EowAao W. Godwin ( The ArckUed, London, 37 March, 1875) : The architectural 
seeMfy, divided between Vodce and BdnMot, may he said to oooslst at most of five 

Scenes, viz.: Venice: i , A strett or pubtU place. 2, The stnet i^tr* SfyMft leiat. 
J, A court 0/ fusHce. BeUiI ont : 4, A grand hall, j, A gardm. The short Third 
Scene of the Second Act contains nothing but what might just as wdl be said on the 
doontq) of Shylock's house as inside a loomt so that this ntqr be indnded in die 
Scene numbered 2 in the alx)vc list. 

So, too, I see scarcely any reason why the talk between Portia and Nerissa in I, ii, 
cr in III, It, dioald not have happened in the grand hall cr apartment where the cas* 
kets are placed. If there were choice flowering shrubs placed in this room, so that the 
lady and her maid might busy themselves idxnit them while they are conversing, and 
If a corridor at the back of this hall led from some other part of the house into the 
garden, so that one might pass the hall of the caskets withont aeoes8Biil|r entering it, 
there is nothing in the text inconsistent with these two Scenes being liv-afcd in the 
same room as the more important Casket Scenes. .... If we wish still further to 
sMdge oar stock of scenery, the Scenes Nca. i and s may be easfly made one^ and 

we sliall thus have brought the play into the compass of four set Scenes It is 

essential first of all that the Scene-painter should bear well in miml that in 1590 Vea- 
lee was ndlfaer a city of }xdaces nor a dty of ndns, and that along her cansls and 
rtreets twoi great styles of art, broadly speaking, prevailed, and a third was gradually 
■snijiing the place of both; these three styles were the Byantine, the Gothic^ and the 
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ReuusMDce. . * * . Photognphs of the old houses of Venice are so common and so 
wdfly t0 be bad, (hat Ae oaljr diffadlf left to e Soenefeiiiter b die erclHeologieal 

one Ihet of iceognizing any deductioill Of e<l<tirt(lim in detail that may have been 
made to any tnedia;val house since i^loo. Moreover, the red I rick of Venice is full 
of snch channing colour, and the weather stains upon the stone and marble give such 
ddldoua tone to diese OMleriali, that one hcillates to wiite a ward that woold tend to 

dispel the vision. But yet, if we desire to realize the Venice of Shakespeare, we shall 
have to cover most of the brick with veneer of marble, either plain or in coloured dia> 
per, or with itacco decorated with painted diapen, and the few execptioas to this nila 
would be the very smallest and poorest houses and the earliest of the Byzantine workl. 
. . . . Another point for the Sccne-pninter to hear in mind is, that the streets and n\^r\ 
places were ustudly paved with red brick arranged in simple patterns, and most com- 
eaonljr in that known as heiring^bone. A tiiiid veijr impaitaBt Aing to lenMmher ia 

connection with the Venice of the merchant Antonio is the ur.iver-nlity of applied col- 
our as distin^ished from the puti-oolottzed cvmtructioH adopted by the rest of Western 
Europe. colottted nuuible pettorn on the Ducal Mace was by no means a soEtaiy 

example In houses of less pretearioB the stucco was painted in two or three rim* 

pie earth colours, with small diajier;. [Godwin gives diaj^mms of the setting of these 
several Scenes, and also a list of Venetian buildings which might be used as guides in 
depactiQe the axdutecture. For the Trial Scene he sdeets the S*da deiU Samtime in 

the Ducal Palace, and refers the Scene painter to photo|^raphs ; the setting of this Scene 
he pronounces] one of the most difficult problems among the scenic questions of Shake- 
ipnni'i plays. We have to maintain the dignity of the strict Coot of Vedce^ to 6nd 
raoia not only for the Doge and the Magnificoes, but for officials who might attend aa 
lewtors, magistrates, doctors of law, &c. ; we have to provide for a crowd of lawyers, 
—■one of them young men, — so that Portia may not aj^ar too singular; we must not 
faflget the qnerion, «WMdi is the mwehant heie and whkh the Jew?* showiae that 
both plaintiff and defendant were absorbed in the two opposing crowds of Christians 
and Israelites, and we must remember that, although the secret tribunal of the Council 
of Ten had ila featfid power lomewfaal enrtaOed in 1589, its lemDti weie Hiil to be 
wen watddng and listening wherever two or three were gathered together. Under 
these circumstances I again propose a diagoaal set for this Scene [where the left side 
of the angle ia taken up with the raised platfom for the Doge and Magnificoes ; in 
fiont of it the \arfvi tables at which, in the very centre of the stage, stands Btithi} 
to her left and in front of her stands Antonio ; on her nj:ht, nt the end of the lawyen' 
table, in advance of Alrtanio^ and the nearest character to the fuothgbts, stondt Shy- 
lodL Bassaido's position ia on the platlbfn, among the abUes anMnd the Doge.] 

The fittings should be of sumptuous carved wood almost covered with gilding 

The table for the lawyers might have a rich cover of crimson velvet reaching to the 
floor, but cut up at the angles and fastened by ■ number of long loops of gold kce or 
bnid, aa may be seen in pictures of the time. On the table we might see the folios of 
the stattites of Venice with their maf^itlcent binding and pilded clasjjs; inkstands of 
bronic, chased and moulded of circular form and of about the size of the common lead 
offiee-ielcstaBd of tlie pveaent day; the poftfoliea of the kwyett and letmed doeitiia. 

12 to 18 inches square, beautifully ■wnrkcil in leather. The deed or bond wculd Le on 
a small strip of velliua, well creased and tearable at the creases; the scales were just 
die same at we have Bow> Shylock. being a mcfcbantia jewdt and pradooa metali, 
would have probably brought his own private scales ; [He says that he baa them readjti 
Ed.] the knife waa doubtless the glaive^baped inammeirt Ihea eoamwa; the Unet 
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was folded lon^vise, with the direction in one corner, tied with silk and sealed. 

tibe Cwkct Scene Godwin alio reco nwnfnda a diegooal tet, with an eieede en bodi 

sides; on one side is an asci-n linL: ^^tailCIMy and a corridor leading to the garden on 
the other, near the back a platform fur the caskets; from the arches aie hung cuitaios 
baving large patterns in broad stripes, like those pmeiwi d in tlie Renanigtoa Mn* 
aeum.] In looking at the furniture of the time we shall 6lid that the candles or lighu 
were held in sconces of n-f-ouak metal, brackets and lamps <!us]>ended from the ceil- 
ing. Ciiinese porcelain vases for flowers, some carved and gilded chests, a table and 
chair of the same description, cabinets, Lnnoges enamds, minon, ma)ol»ca, lapis lanili 
cups, cr.st.-\l-, Eastern rugs, a mo\'able clock, Murano glasses, antique statues, and a 
parrot or ^ome love-birds in a cage or on a stand may be brought in to help the Scene, 
Amuug the notieal instmracnls ire nagr have the violin, tanboorine, harp, and theoibo^ 

all illustrated in PoliphihiSi and some qiecimcns to be seen at South Kensington 

Uut whether a thcatricsd manager does or does not nttcnd to these things ; wli ether he 
wishes to do nghl, or whether, owing to profound ignorance respecting the manners, 
caMoms, and gaDeial sumw Dd i np of any past tfane which disthignidiet fhe modccn 
stage and its 'patrons,' he thinks it a matter of ver>' small moment, one thing he mml 
do, and that is provide three caskets. Now for these thing;!, the style wUch «■§ the 
most eostfy and the most snmptoons in the fifethne of Lady Portia's fioher wo thai 
Introduced from Damascus, and which has always gone under the name of damat' 
ttntd work. Iron or steel caskets, most elalwratcly wrought with sharp mouldings 
and carvings, were covered on the plain surfaces with rich ornament pressed in of gold 
or alver, and in the examples hefbre ns the sides of the cssltsts ouglit he panelled, and 

in each panel rrfrmssf work of gold and silver for two of them, and cast work of lead 

for the third Portia's counterfeit would be probably enclosed in a flat, wide frame 

of the same style of ait, or of walnnt inlaid with lich pattens of ivory, nMtherK>f-pearU 
lapis lazuli, &c. 

The Fifth A<^ and indeed the whole episode of the li^f^migbt be vciy well omitted 
hi modern stage representation. 

[In Collier's EngHsk Dramatie PoUry (vol. iii, p. I7«v seeond edition) there Is • 
sentence which is to me profoundly true ; — ' We decidedly concur with Malone in the 
general coDclusion, that painted moveable scenery was unknown on our early stage; 
and it is • ioitnnsite cfanamalnnoe Ibr the poetry of onr old ptays, that it was so; the 
imagination of the auditor only was appealed to, and we owe to the absence of painted 
canvas many of the finest descriptive passages in Shakespeare, his contemporaries, and 
immediate ibiloweis. Th* iMtrikbuHm »/ scenery, we apprehend, gtvej the dale /» ike 
etmmm^mMt tf ike eUiHiu mr drmmeMe /MtAy.'-^Bn.] 
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JEWS ZN ENGIANO 

From the Act that the Jjwi wen expelled from EngUnd hj Edward the Fint in 
1290^ and Wire not permitted to return until 1650^ nnda Cromwell, it has been inferred 

thai Shakesjicare could have acquired no penM)naI knowledge of them unless he had 
obtained it abroad. That, however, he might have had opportunities of seeing them 
io Lo nd on has been te a long time tntpected; not tss&f does Bacon refer to them 
familiarly, but in Coryat's Crudities (vol. iii, p. 303, ed. J 776) we have one clear 
assurance that Jews in his day were bom and bred in England. When in Constan 
tinople, in i6o8» G)ryat narratea at length his visit to * the hoose of a certaine English 

• lew, called Amis, borne in CrocMUd Friers in LondoH, who hath two listen more 
< of his ownc lewtsh ReUgioi^ eommomnt in Gaiatt, who were likewim home in the 

* same place.' 

Futhermote^ that a certain Dr Lopez, a Jewish imideiit of Loodon, had heen exe- 
cuted in 1594 for treasonal lc practices, was known from Slowe's Anntth : but the first 
to call attention to a |x)»^ible connection between the notoriety of this execution and 
the appearance of TAt Merchtmt tf Venice was, 1 think, Frederick Hawkins, in an 
article on Skyhtk emd cthtr SU^ Jem, which appeared in Tkt TTktaire, November, 
1879. As an investigation of Dr Ix>pcz'-s case diii not come within tlic scoj.c of his 
article, Mr Hawkins restricted himself to the simple statement that ' it was amidst the 
excftenent indiiead fagr flie supposed iniquitim of Dr Lopes » . . . that Tkt Mtrtkmt 
9/ Venite uppeutd,* and briefly tchcaised the nn«t pramiMnt ioddeofti eonnected with 
the trial. 

In the following February, 1880, S. L. Lee, in the GenilemaH's Mag^zintyixX forth the 
icwdt of an wtamliiarion, apparently thoroogh, of the Stale Rqicn at the lime of Lopeifs 

trial, in an article called The Orif^nal Shytodk^ whcfeof a condensation is here given t 
S. I,. T.Kr : On the evidence of contemporary reconls we can safely assert that Jews 
were residing in England tliroughout Shakespeare's iife-lime, and that opportunities ot 
more or less Intimalc interoonise with them were for many years open to hlw. 

We need ndt l;" ven- far to find two ini]vtr1ant pieces of evidence to sliow that at 
the beginning and at the end of the sixteenth century the presence of Jews in this 
comitry was adcnowledged by the highest andwrilieik Is the State Aqpoa rdatb^ to 
the marriage of Katharine of Arragon with Arthur, Mnce of Wala^ we are told that 
Henry VII had a lotif; interi'iew with a Sjvanish envoy to discuss the presence of Jews 
in England. [The foot-notes wherein the authw cites his authorities are not here 
reptiated, through toek of apaee— Eoi] Shnilaily, In a very rare tract deacrip tl ve of 
En^ish aodcty, and evidently written within the first quarter of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, we are informed that ' a store of Jewes we have in England ; a few in G)uit ; 
many i' th' Citty, more in the Countiey.' These witnesses can leave little doubt of 
the het that Jews were known here befece their formal re-adnumin under OomweU, 
anfl inany disconnected ruitice*; in addition can be produced to prove it in fuller dct.iil. 
Indeed, from a great mass of private correspondence we are enabled to trace the for* 
tnnee of a Jewiih finnttj, aanied Lopes, living in England near the beginning of the 
second quarter of dm rilleeilth century. 

This discovert' promise!; to thmw li^;ht on contemjxirarv staj^e history. It is cer- 
tainly signihcant that, rarely as llic Jew has made his appearance on the English stage, 
he was the hero of no 1cm than three pl^rs [Gooon's * Jew showne at the Bui),* Mar> 

lowe's Barrabas, and Shakespeare's Shylock], all written and produced within the same 
fifteen years, and that during these very yean a Jewish doctor — Rodengo Lopez bj 
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name (the hud of the family to which we have refeired) — held a TCry prominent 
potitkm in London and at Gooit, and ahared with acton an intimaer wHh those noble- 
men who were the warmest patrons of the drama. It is, perhaps, a more remarkable 
circumstance that in the same year, and just before the earliest form of The Mertkant 
tf Vemiee was fint produced, this Jew became the viedm of whrt beui all the appeal 
aace of a Court intrigue, and through his trial and CMCOtioa bvoqtflt his family and 
faith into notorietv that one theatrical mnnaf^er at least found it to liis advan(a;_;e 
to utihze il. In a more nuoute exauuualion of Uiis man's pubhc and private relations 
than has yet been attempted, we intend to inquire if any gproonds exist on which we 
may (within the limits of histuincnl probaliility) establish a connedioil be t wee n Uk 
career and the creation and development of Shakespeare's Jew, 

[The eariy bistoty of Lopes is hidden ia dfaseiirity. All authorities, however, eie 
agreed that he was descended from a Spanish Jewish family. There are reeotdt of 
two of that name, one in 1515, and the other in 1 5 SO, and both doctors; the latter was 
known to be a 'Jewe borne.' The supposition is reasonable that they were of the 
eame fimiily; it is not mUkely, then, tlmt Rodcrigo was bom in England;] and as in 
the year 1594 he b represented in a contemporary engraving and in written documents 
as being well advanced in yean» we may place the date of his birth between 1530 and 
1530. He prabeUy obtaiiied Us medical edocation (as was the moal enitom) at some 
Southern university. But he returned to England comparatively early in life, and 
joined the recently formed College of Physicians. He rapidly gained reputation in 
*his faculty.' In 1569 he was selected to read the Anatomy Lectures of the year 
and in 1575 bis name ippean dmoit at the heid of the list of the chief dootoit of 
London, quoted by Stowc. Some years before he had married a Jewess named S.irah 
who apparently had wealthy relations in Antwerp, and he soon became the father of a 
lafge ttuStf of danghten. 

Lopez, who numbered among his patients the chief statesmen of the day, was for a 
long time attached to the household of Lord Leicester. With the Earl he Uved on 
terms <^ great intimacy, * being withal a man very observant and officious, and of a 
pleasing and appliabte behavionr.' Bnt the connection is notioeable en other graoads. 
While Lopez was attending him professionallv, I-eicesfer freriuentlv summoned to Ken» 
ilworth a number of actors, many of whom came from the neighbouring town of Strat- 
find, and he sttbseqtiently inoorpoialed the chief of them by special license as *the Eari 
of Leicester's company of servants and players," [To this company, under its various 
titles, Shakespeare belonged throughout his career —Ed.] At the head of them stood 
James Burbadge, a fellow-townsman of Shake>i>carc, whose son Richard became the 
dramatist's most fiiead. The invention of the kind of beard that has been 

for centuries a stage-tradition with Shylock is attributed to him, and in this detail he 
seems to have imitated, to judge from a portrait of the day, the Jewii>h physician, to 
whom bb lather deobdess bad previously introdaoed him on one of the oocasions ifHien 

all three were enjoying Leicester's hospitality. 

In 1586^ Lopez became sworn physician to Queen Elizabeth. The promotion gave 
him new prominence in political society. 

In Lo[>ez obtained an additional claim to pubhc attention. A foreigner, fleC 
ing from the wTath of King Philip of Spain, sought protection at the Court of St James. 
An illegitimate connection of the royal family of Portugal, he had, on the death of the 
Idog in ts8o^ laid daim to the throne, and gathered nmnd Urn a laiga bodf of adb^ 

rent<^ The Duke rf Alva was desi^atched to put an end tO Uo^ bot the pnlender 

was fortunate enough to escape, about 1589, to England, 
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In London he was received with wild enthusiasm. The Spanish fcvfr was at its 
height, and so long as it la^eU ihc refugee was sure to be the popular idol. His real 
■Mine was llie oidtiiaiy Foftagneie one of Aniook) Perei, but be was liiiowii popolMiy 
as King Antonio, and references to him as to a royal personage abound in contcmjx) 
niy records. .... Antonio, in spite of his extravagant pretensions, was a person of 
•ingiilirly small intdHgence. ^ntuguese was the only language he could speak or in 
which he could oontspond. An interpreter was therefore required before he could 
nuuntain any regular intercourse with his new friends. Among the courtier> I.o]->ez 
was £uned for a more or less intimate knowledge of five European languages, and be 
was acoordingly invited by the Qneen tod Essex to come to Antonio^ asaislMice. Tbt 
doctor complied with the invitation^ tad from that date he was closely associated in the 

piil)lic mind with their hero Antonio At first all went well but before two 

years had passed the intercourse [between Essex and Lopez and Antonio] showed 
itself to be wantiQg in bannonir. Lopes was old, and lus bealth bad bepin to fiuL 

He grew irritable, and endured with impatience Essex's impetuosity. His enthusiasm 
for Antonio was cooling, whose conduct was characterized by intense arrogance and 
by an incapacity to show gratitode. Sharp words, dierelare, ocesaionally passed be* 
tween Antonio and his chief adviser. The young courtiers took the part of their for* 
eign prottgi, and seized the opjwrtunity of taunting the doctor with his reUgious pro- 
fession, the number of his daughters, and his anxiety to see them matched to wealthy 
suiton. [In x$93, Essex endeavooicd to make Lopes a polilieal tool In « Spanish 
intrigue, and Lopes revealed the plan to the Queen, who told Essex that she regarded 
it ' as a mean expedient.'] Essex, angry at this betrayal of his confidence, retaliated 
by advising Antonio to treat with less forbearance the dodoc's oncertain temper, and to 
complain of Us iiritabiBty to the Queen. [Lopes, not to be onldone, divulged to Anto- 

ni 1 some professional secrets 'which did disp.irage to Essex's honour;' this led to an 
o^ien rupture, and Antonio sided with the Earl.] This grass act of ingratitude so 
enraged Lopes that it is said he swwe an oath that he woold have Us tevcnge. 

With Antonio's followers Lopez had always been on very good terms. Some were 
of lewish descent, and had often stayed with him nt his house in Tx)ndon. Their 
roaster's temperament had proved as little agreeable to them as to the doctor. [Of this 
discontent the Spaalsh endsisiies of King FUUptook advantage^ and seeretljr oflered 

large lewaids to have Antonio assassinated. Ixipez wxs drawn into the plot, and 
50,000 crowns were guannteed to him if he would undertake to be the instrument* 
whereupon Lopez incautiously declared that * Don Antonio should die the first illness 
that befiel bfan.*] But another plot waa hatching of sdll peeler Importance. If Don 
.Antonio, the impostor, was Philip's enemy, much more so was Queen Elizabeth, the 

heretic As soon as Lopez had been inveigled into the minor plot, the conspirators 

levsalcd to Um the gieeler. .... Lopes decSaied that be had reedwed too many fcvoun 
ftom Elizabeth to allow him to listen to the villanous proposal, and returned no fiirther 
answer. Hut aware that any disclosiire on his part would balk him of his revenge on 
Antonio, he made no open communication of the conspiracy, and contented himself 
with letting drop vague famls of the Spamsb king's dolgns to EHsabelh'k pRsenoe, 

who so little understood them that she char^^cd Lopez with breach of courtesy in 
speakii^ of such matters before her. £A letter addressed to one of the conspiratois 
fcU into the hands of Encs» and at Ae oflbndor was staying at the time with Lopez, 
•uspkion fdl on the doctor; whereupon] Eaaeu obtained permission to examine bis 
papers, Init with so unnatisfactory a result that Elizabeth told Fs^^ex th:^t 'he was a 
iBsb and temennous youth to enter into a matter against the poor man which he could 
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not prove.' But the rumour ran among the courtiers that 'like a Jew he had bannd 
■n his papers a little belbve.' 

The rebuff Essex had received roused him to more vigorous exertions. Those 
already accused were further examioed, and they were threatened with the ' manacles ' 
unless they returned the answen thdr qoettkmect were seeking to obtain. So plausiUe 
a stcny was thos coaeoeted that Lopex was implicated beyond all chance of extricatioBt 
and Essex declared to his friends that he could make the w^holc tmsiness 'as clear as 
the noon-day.' Little more than a week, therefore, after Lopez's tirst accusation, Lou 
don was stutled the news (hat *old Or Lopes is in the Tower tat iateffigenoe with 
the King of Spain.' 

Four weeks later the trial took place. In the interval. Lopes, to avoid the rack, 
had, after many vehement denials, confessed that he was aware of die twofold plot. 
Shortly after, Essex obtained a commission from the Queen to preside at the trial, in 
conjunctioii with the Txird Mayor and otliers tjf Her Majesty's aiivisers. The ca^c f ir 
the Crown was couAded to Solicitor-general Cuke, and the Guildhall was prepared for 
thesoeneof the ptoceediiigs. 

From the first, fetlini^ in the City ro^e hi':;h against the Duttor. He wi"-, ihe re|iort 
went, of a religious profession that &Ued him for any ' execrable undertaking.' The 
ptcserariiati of fht two fives fhaC had seemed so nearly th r enne d was atbiboled to a 
miraculous intttventioii of rrovidcnce. Antonio received everjr mark of sympathy 
from the citizens. The law ( fTiccn! pressed to the full tlic advantage that these senti- 
ments gave them. Coke laid especial stress on the fact that Lopez was a Jew. This 
*peijiiicd and mrdcriBg toakor and JewUi doctor/ he said, «is wane (hao Jvdai Usa* 

self.' His judges spoke of him as ' th.-it vile Jew ;' and ' wily and coveaooi^' *aMt^ 
cenaiy ' and * oomipt,' were the mildest of the epithets that assailed him. 

Lopes saw the fntillty of a long defcoce. He merely asserted tint he had auidi 
belied himself in his confession ■ to save himself from racking.' But the statement 
had no weight with his judges: 'a most siil>«tantial jur)' founJ him giiilty of all the 
treasons, and judgment was passed with the applause of the world.' Even Six Robert 
Cecil, Lopesfft ftnur feieod, acqdeieed In the juatiee of the verdict. 

But the result of the trial does not seem to have been universally satisfactory. The 
Queen refused to sign the death-vrairant, and the judges who had been excluded from 
the case did not advise in the matter. For more than seven weda after the trial 
Lopez remained in the Tower, and it was not till one of Essex's partisans had been 
raised to the Bench as Lord Chief Justice that the Queen was induced to proceed with 
the execution of the sentence. On his representation that 'much scandal and dis> 
honour would ensue' ftsm. fnither delsgr, she signed the neeettsty oiden liar dae han^ 
ing of \x)\>ez at Tvlmm. 

At the gallows the Doctor made an endeavour to address the vait mob tlut had col> 
lected to see him die, bat his fint utterances were inl ei i upte d with the enelest Jeers. 

F\:i>pri-ate<l by the treatment lie received from the aiuruly crowd, he contented him- 
self with crying out, before the hangman adjusted the noose, that he loved the Queen 
and AntODM) as wdl ai be loved Jesos Oirist. The irony called forth loud peals of 
laughter, and as the bolt fell the peofde shouted, 'He is a Jew !' The excitement (hat 
his dt-ath rrratcd was x\rA allowed by the Government to subside immediately. No 
less than Hve othciai accounu of Lopez's treason, with many semi-official pampldets, 
were prepared foe pubOcation, to keep the feds of this important case wdl before the 
public mind. 

No one living in London at tt e time could have been ignorant of Lopez's history and 
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fat^ aod it cannot surprise us that the caterera for public amusements gave expression 
to fhe popular sentiincnts respecting him. .... The entries in Uenslowe's diary inform 
us that Thejtm fanati the subject of no IcM tluun tmnty tCfscwatiiioai betneen 

May, 1594, and the end of that year Barrabas, in Marlowe's a/ Afa/fa, ren- 

dcis with great faithfulness the bitter bate that the Hebrew had for the Christian, but 
even s greater fidelity to Jewish cmtoat b expressed in another chancteriHic of 
Banabas. He is fond of quoting foreign languages. His Frencli is p.issable, but the 

jargon he more frequently indulges is a mixmre of Spanish and Italian To whom 

Marlowe was specially indebted for this knowledge cannot be determined, but, as be 
never tmdied, we amy, with great probability, attribnte it to aome Lon* 

don at the time, perha^)?; tn some mcmVicr of Lopez's family, if not to Ix)pe2 himself. 

Bat however that may have been, there can be no doubt at all that circumstances 
connected with the Jewish doctoc't career readied the can of SbakeqieaR. Through* 
out the year of the execution the dramatist was living in London, and opportuniliea 
were open to him of hearing fuller details than those in the i>o]iu!ar reports. lie was 
on terms of considerai^e intimacy with Essex's friend Southampton, aod it is not im- 
fKMsibte that IM Conned come aeqnaintanee at the saaie tinie with the Eari hhnielf. In 
their company be may not unfrcquentiy have met the Doctor. 

[In conclusion, Lee refers to certain important points connected with the story* of 
Lopez and TAe Merchant of Venice which be finds : hrst, in the name Antonio ; sec- 
ondty, in the date of Hendowe^a * Veneayon comodey,' wUeh Lee soppoeee to be the 
first rough draft, whose existence was stim i -1 by Hunter, brought out hastily in 
August, within three months of Lo]>ex's execution in May. Thinily, 'in their devo* 
tion to their family,' says Lee, *toit two Jews doeely resemlde eadi odier. Ndthcr 
Lopez nor Shylock, in good fortune or in bad, fail to exemplify the Jewish virtue of 
domesticity.' Perha;>s the less emphasis that is Liid on this point in Shylock's case the 
better, and for alluding to it at all Mr Lee is responsible, not the Editor. Fourthly 
and hotly, the reference to the aade, whidi b noteworthy; Gnliano'a wfcten ce to the 
twelve jurymen to send Shylock to the gallows ; and in the allusion also by Gratiano to 
the wolf who was hanged for human slaughter, to which attention was called ad lo<.'\ 
' That we luve succeeded in discovering tlie actual original of Shylodc we arcnot pre- 
tnmplnow cnoqgh to hnagine. Onr knowledge of Lopez is only fiangmentary, and it 
iaqnite possible that had we the means of leamini; their characters and lives, Loj>ei's 
COnan, bis Jewish friend Geronimo^ and any of the * other divers kinsmen here,' to 
whom Coke relbtred at the I>oeloi''s trial, would present as strildng a likcneaa to Shy- 
lodc as Roderigo him.self. What we may fairly claim to have proved is that Jews were 
residing in England in Shakespeare's day, and that the Jew of Venice bears evidence 
of having had a contemporary prototype. We have placed, at least beyond all reason- 
able doobt, the fiKt that one Jew of En^and came into eomidcvBbie pnodnenee whUe 

the dramatist was growing up to manhood, and that he was treated with great indignity 
because of his religious belief towards the end of his remarkable career, which closed 
only a few months before 7II«ilfm4«itf appeared; and we hnvnihown what 

y grounds there are far bdieving that Shakespeare and Bntfaadge cane into comtact wit^ 
4ds famooa Jew. 
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In The Monthly Chronicle, November, 1838, ilwre is to be found an article called S*/- 
tock^ A Critical FtMcy. This * Fancy ' had been ^ugga>icd, so said the writer, by an aitkl« 
%riiidi had appeared lome time pteviously in another magazine, entitled ' A I^iwyai't 
Criticism on Sh.ikespeare,' in which the assertion was made, half in jest, half in earn- 
est, that the di&ire&s in The Merchant of Venice 'turns chiefly upon an embarrassment 
wkh which BO Am^vr can lerimuly tympaibise^' and that Aadioidoi'a diffienhici 'arisp 
entirely from his gross OTCisighl in not eflecting atn insurance upon his various argosies. 
^ He should have opened a set of policies at once upon the Rialto, where marine aunr- 
anee was perfectly well understood.' The writer in 7^ Monthly CkronUU then goes 
^ on to fancy what Shykdc nig^ have said had he been better prepared with pby^ 
logical knowledge to meet the quibl^le in rej^ard to flesh without hlaoA, &c. 

The writer, anonymous in the Chronicle, now turns out to have been the late RlCU- 
AKO HwenT Houn. The *F«iiey»' oMwh aaipUfied, has been Idndly lent to tiie 
Editor, in the original MS, by the present owner, Mr Harry Edwards, of New York. 
The additions to Sliakespeare's Scene are in blank verse, and show great vigour. It 
appears that this ' Fancy ' was submitted to a public test in 1850, at Sadler's Wells, 
when that Iheatie was under the management of Mr Phelps. On the i6th of May a 
performance was given in 'aid of the Grand Exhibition of 1S51,' and a portion of 
Henry VIII was acted; it was followed by 'Shylock, A Scene from The Merchant 
•f Vmke^ wheida the put of Sbyloek wn imdertakai by Mr R. H. Henie hin>df, 
and Portia by Miss Glynn. 

On the first page of the MS is the following note by the author : 

< It is not for a moment intended, in the present alteration of a Scene from Tke Mer- 

* timnt 0f Venice, either to follow the cxuiple of thoee wha so gRMly ma^M tfie 

• Actipj^ Copies of Shakespeare some years ago, nor to suggest that presumption to 
' ;>lhers. It is simply attempted to embody in action, on a special occasion, a dramatic 

isl ■ speadadoD as to what mi^ lute paMed duoagh SMteJft adnd oo to ecr* 

< t.Lin ]\\T\?. of Portia's line of defence, supposing the same trial (gmillill|{ all OthcT 
'circumstances) had occurred in Venioe in the present century. 
'The idea of thk Scene was first pot forth in an early nnmber of a monddy joomal 

' conducted some yeaa VgO by Sir E. Bulwer Lytton and Sir David Brewster.' 

Then follows : Shylock IN 1850. A Dramatic Reverie. B\ R. !I. Horne. Ad 
IV. Scene — The Court of Justice. \^The Fourth Act opens as usual, ami continues 
n meUidmim U tke fbUmb^ ipeteh, Uae 319 :] 

Portia. Tarry a liitle — there is something else* 
This bond doth give thee here no jot of blood. 
The words expressly are 'a pound of fleA«' 
Take then thy bond ! — take thou thy pound ol fleill| 
But, in the cuttini^ it, if thou dost shed 
One drop of Christian blood, thy lands and goods 
Are by the laws of Vedce confiicale 
Unto the State of Venice. 

SkyUxk. Peace» ialse Jndfe I 
There's no sneh thine devoid of faloodt 
t Flesh is made up of vessels, and they're filled 
Witli blofxl alone, — nay, blood is liquid fie.^h. 
Oh, thou false Judge 1 Most treacherous, wicked Judge I 
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Send to your batcher for your daily meal— 

What w9t jfM Hqr If he do sdl s pound / 

Of skin and empty veins ? Till you can show OM 
Flesh that is bloodless, be't what kind it may. 
My claim is good ; one fledi alone cnit% 

And that hath blood, for each includes the odier« 
Doth all your wisdom in a quibble end 
LiliC bubbles, blown by Law ? 

Portia sia»dt tmMtd and perpbxtd. 
Ptrtut. Yet fear the Law ! 

SkyUek. This bond hoMs Mood !-HMrt0D year cnlleiider Willi 

If Laws be folly, all are fooled by them. 
I am your fool in suffering these delays. 
Bat At is mine, by wisdom and by law. 
A Jcir mvf be tlw dof 
That's hated by a Chriiitian's diaiity» 
But not the dupe of wrds I 
BatttMw. O Jew, fctbeart 

Shyloet, Forliear! — I came here to be paid a debt. 

Bassanio. Lash not thyself to fury, like a beast ! 

SA/loti. 'Tis ye who have lasbcd me thus: I'll bsTe my bond! 
IVifle no inot e Omie ii no power in Venice 
Ti) alirr n decree cstablisbed ; 
Said not the Doctor so ? — then was he wu>e. 
But alkerwuda be tpalte at doth e ibol; 
Nay worse ; he damned his soul with lies, to save 
That Christian beast who spat upon my beard. 

£ Tie Cfiurt is throtm into utter perpUxity, and remaim tilmt. 

FeHUu [Aflir u t r m M u t pttm"] The Jew ahall have all Jaitke; 
Therefore prepare thee to cut off the flesh ; 
Yd, Shylock, see tliou cut not less nor more 
But just a pound of fledi; if tlioa talc'at mora 
Or less, than just a pound, be it so much 
As makes it light or heavy in the snhstanoe 
Or the division of the twentieth part 
Of one poor Mniple v-aaj, if the scale do ton 
But in the estimation of a hair, 
Thou diest, and all thy goods are confiscate. 

Jllrftri; dimdfy iiitmu$t\ Pll not take nm; rU take it by dtgrM 
Therefore not more, — since thou'd'st be so exact; 
Be not thou hasty, treacherous young Judge; 
I am not bound to take it all, at once. 

Siumml*. Ovttlanonajewi tban'd^tntartUBtodMthl 

Shylo<i [ea/mfy"] If in 5ome days after the liatf be paid* 
He chance to die — that is no fault of mine; 
My bond doth aay a pound; bat dolh not wtf 
That I must lake the whole immediately. 

We're not compeU'd to rain tiuM oar dcbtocs. ' 
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I'll take u by instalments — would you jeer me } 
Old Sfaylock hath his jot I 

/" .'.i;. But since the whole 
Is ofiiered aud not ukea, thou canst have 
No efauiQ hereafter. 

Shylo<k. I do claim all, now. 

Portia. Take then the pound uf flesh and blood, fietoe Jewl 
But see you spill not aught that >& not yours, 
Sl^k, Whynnsllbivethiseaie-^k/vtaifaiti 

It is the ven* nature < f al! ilt-sh 
When cut to bleed; and here my bond declares 
TTiBt frnm the Chiisdaa breast of one who tooft 
At no, my tribes and ever used to mock 
My prosperous dealings, I shall forthwith cut 
A pound in forfeit 1 No more words, — prepare \ 
Ptrtia. {fit wasted blood shall yet bring ruin oa thee. 

Shv!i\ i. Let niiti come ' — so I can once behold 
That streaming breast, I care not if his blood 
SwcH to ft aecood Galilean Sea, 
And with its humming and abhorrent surge 
Sweep away Venice ! Now ! now ! stand n^ide ! 

Dukt [risiHg], Restrain him \ — sure some devil speaks in him I \A U rise. 
Keep bade the bearded vnttoret 

Por-fra [as ly a suddtn lh<^ught\ The ruin thou deficit lhall fall iq»D theel 
Thy vengeance be thy sentence, e'en by the bond 
WMch tbon 10 Sereely urgest ! By tu term. 
Purport, and stratagem, thou seelc'st the life 
< >(' a Venetian citizen ; for which r ime 
i he Law unwinds it^lf from that man s neck 
And with a terrible and just rearfl 
Springs back on thee ! Shylock ! one half tlqr goodi 
Are forfeit to Antonio I The other half 
Gonei to the privy coflier of ^ State, 
And thine oflending life liei in the Boqr 

Of the Duke only. 

Gratiano, O upright Judge ! nuirk, Jew 1 — O learned Judge 1 
SkyM. b that the Uw7 

Portia. Thyself shall sec the act. 
For, as thoa urgest justice be assured 
Thoo thah have jaadce more than Uwa dcdteat. 

\Shyloek drops the seaUtamikud^ 

Gratiano. O Icnmed Judf^e ! Mark, Jew; — a learned Judge t 

SAyioci. I take his otler then, — \>Ay the bond tlirice 
And let tlie Chnrtimi go. 

Bassanio. Hen li the money* 

Portia. Soft. 
The Jew shall have all jintiee,<-Baft!wiio luule. 

Shvloik. Give me my principal, and let me gOb 

AusoMut. I have It ready for thee; hcne it ii. 
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Fortia. tic hath refused it in the open GnuA; 
He shall have merely justice. 
Sfykck \draaiMg 9idkit kmiC\ SbaD I not baidy lunre mg |iriB^pil? 

Portia. Thou shalt hare nothing. 
Skylotk. Why then the devil pve him good of iL 
I'll Slay DO longer question. 

The lew hath yet another hold on you. 

Duie, That thou sbalt see the difference of our spirit, 
I pardon dice thf life befare tbon ask it; 
For half thy wealth, it is Antonio's ; 
The other half comes to the general state. 
Which humbleness may drive into a line. 

Pttftia. A J, far the State; not far AntoohK 

Shylock [dropping his iond]. Nay take my life sod aD, pardon not that; 
You take my house, when you do take the prop 
That doth sustain my bouse ; you take my life 
When yon do take the meant whardiy I live. 
[The icrt of the Scene adheres to the original text» except that the StagedinctioB 

reads, Exit ShyUtk wiUfy']- 



LAW IN THE TRIAL SCENE 

It is only within recent times that special attention has been bestowed upon the 
Legal Mndpto iavohred in the Trial Scene, or in S h nkwpaa irt daalfav with the 

forms of Legal Procedure. As long as Shylock was held to be a wolfish, bloody, 
inexorable dog, it made but little difference bow he was defeated or his victim saved; 
e Jew had no ri^iti which e Chriitian wu boond to lopect Efcn charming, gen- 
tle Mrs Inchbald believed that Shakespeare's purpose in writing the play was to 
•hold up the Jew to detestation,' and such undoulitedly was the general impression 
created by the 'snarling malignity ' of Macklin's bhylock. But when Edmund Kean, 
b i8t4, leveakd e Jew efanoit neie tinned againat Aaa rinning, and one who linipty 
bettered the instruction of Christian example, the < pit rose at him ' and a revulsion of 
feeling b^an. From that hour a reaction in favour of Shylock set in, until now it is 
generally agreed that up to a certain point he was the victim of a downright quibble, 
and that even en the third point, that of conspiracy, his conviction was, periufa, of 
doubtful propriety. 

CbroDologically, the earUest voice, as far as 1 know, which was raised in defence of 
Shjrlodt and In dcnondation of the illegality of his defeat it that <rf an Anaoynoaa 
ConHibolar to a volume of Essays by a Socifty of Gentlemen at Exelfr, printed in 
1702. The Essay is cnlled 'An A(x>!ofn,- fur the Characlcr and Conduct of Shylock,' 
and is signed ' T. O.' The Essayist's plea for Shylock «s, that if his character is cruel 
it was made ao by ill-tieatnient; that the deririon with which his danghter*! flight was 

treated wx"; calculated to enibitter the sweetest nature, let alone that of an outcast of 
society ; that his Mosaic law autborixed him to exact < an eye for an eye, a tooth for a 
tooth that noney-making was the aide occ o p a t i on the lews infiieKd him to follow } 
that he knowingly violated no divine or human law ; and, finally, the Essayist depicta 
•a imaginaiy perfonnance of the play fay Hcfacewa in a iutiire ao fer ahead that Shake* 
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•pnre is but a troditionaiy 'old British bard,' and reproduces a criticism of the acting 
which appeared the following moraiog in the columns of 1%! Jebusite MomiMf Pott, at 
Tie JermsaUm Daily Advertiser. The crilidim htgrn thus : ' On the fourth day of 
the firet week in the month of Nisan was represented the tragedy of " Shylock," writ- 
ten by Nathan Ben Boaz. The plot is borrowed ihun an old British bard, who flour- 
hh«d tbont the bq^nniog of the 17th centay ef Ihdr m; end who compoaed k 
under the influence of the spirit of inveterate malice against our nation f l r which, in 
that and many preceding ages, the Europeans were nototioitt. .... Shylock, the hero 
of the drama, is represented as an exemplary follower of the hw, and w having 
■eqahed e coniidenblc pioperty by adhering le diat precept, which enjoins lending to 
thf stranger upon $tsurv.' The critic then proceeds to relate the various indif^niiics 
which are heaped on Shylock, under which he ' would have sunk but for the couso- 
lelioB he leedved fiNMn Antoi^'t hsrfaig finlieited his hood.' .... *Shyloek espeeti lo 

show the world an example that a son of Abraham \s. not to be wronged and trrimplcJ 
on with impunity. His firmness and patriotic sentiments on the Trial deserve the high- 
est commendation. His resentment though severe is just ; he had endured jBHpweWt 
wrongs, and had a to expect the most exemplary vengeance for their etODentent. 
The law, however, on wliich he founds his claim, is evaded by shameful sophistr,'. 
Shylock is permitted to take the pound of flesh, but is warned at the same time iliat 
if he sheds <*ODe drop of Christisa hloed his leads and goods are co nfi scat e to the 
Stale, by the laws of Vcnii-e " Rut how can we suppose its legislators could have 
foreseen and obviated the fulfilling of so singular a contract as that between the Mer- 
chant and Shylock? that, » then- great wisdom, they could enact • decree by wUch a 
BUB is all awed to take his debtor's forfeiture, yet is punished Ibr not performing an 
hnpossibility in taking it ? Can we imacnne that ShyWk's notary could have drawn, 
or himself have signed, such a bond Uiat fairly admitted such an interpretation or 
iBcmred soch a penalty? Yet on this ahson), pervoted eoBstnKfion of a pUa oon- 

liact is Shylock condemned. 

* Another quibble of equal weight is urged against him; that having a right to cut 
fiaa die MerdiaBft breast apoond of fleA, and a pound mift if lie toolc more or leas 

than that, — even the minutest particle, — he should sufier death; ai if the spirit of the 
bond did not clearly inijily that he was limited to take no more than a pound ! Shy- 
lock is found guilty of death by this cunous exposition of the Venetian laws.' . . . . 
The oondidoa that he heeoow a Oaistiaa he eompliea with, *hnt aft the tahneuB 
proposal not an eye wa;; to he seen unmoistened with fears in our theatre.' .... 'Ob 
examining Shakespeare's numerous commentaton, and other records of the times, it 
ap(v:an that no oensnre was ever cast, no uabToarahle sentiinent entertained of the 

unjust judge, the injurious merchant, the undutiful daughter, and prodigal lover 

What an idea docs tliis give of the English nation when such sentiments oald be 
applauded ! What a striking instance docs it afford of the lax state of morality !'.... 
'The auddcB yet nstnai death of the benevoieBt ModiBBt is wdl ioMipned. The 
turbulent frenry of the judge, brought on by the recollection of his corrupt decuion, 
and the tender melancholy of the daughter, who bewails her misconduct too late, are 
equally affecting, and demonstnsie the anther's perfect knowledge of the honun heart. 
The moral sense may be awhile suppressed or [ > rvcrtcd, t ut conscience, some time OC 
Other, will resume its dominion and severely punish the violators of her laws.* 

Twen^-five years later, IIazlitt spoke a good word for Shylock, but so far from 
•edag that he was the victim of a Ic^ quibble^ Hazlitt es^MssIf icftned to the 
•lonnd BwiBBS of jori^ndence' whidi dianulcnsed die IriaL 
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Mr* Jameson, wilh a vi«iion clearer than Hamlin's, ?p<a]<s of Portia's eatjcrncss to 
Mve Antonio by any appeal ratitcr titan by 'the legal i^utLble with wliich her cuusio 
fielhrio has armed her.' 

Campfi'it , in iS_5S, was the firs! nmonir Editors to maintain openly that Shylock 
ms an ill uscd man, with nothing unnatural in his character, and that he was over- 
eooie *only by a legal quibble.* 

In the same year, 1838, C. A. Brown espoused Shylock's cause, and discenict: in 
the play a plea for toleration not alone of the JewS| but (tf aU othea} jrct 1 e failed 
CO notice any legal ill-treatment ot bbyiock. 

Chaklks Kkight, too, qxaks bntvdy fat him, bat makes 00 alhnion to the qnibfat* 
other than in qnodo^ witboot conment, the pongrsph bgr Mn Jameson, wbeveiD sbo 
refers to it 

IIORMlfs DrmmaOe Rt9erit, which immediately precedes the prt sent topic, should 
not be overlooked in tracing the developement of the belief that Shy!(^>ck was the vic- 
tim of illegality, althoiij^h in thnt strikinc^ modification of the 'I'nal Scene, Shylock 
appeals not so much to a law of the land as to a law of language, and it is there 
tacitly oooceded that on the bat point, that of indirectly ooMpiring against the lift of 
• Venetian citizen, he was justly condetr.ned. 

In chronological order, Haynes (from whose Ltclurts, under the title of Outima 
»f Equity, an extract is given at IV, i, 319 1 must here fellow; the exact date I can* 
not give. Tlie American Reprint of his volume, published in 1858, aftida M due 
whatsoever as to the date of the English original, but, for the present purpose, 1852- 
58 is near enough. Lord Cranwotth is mentioned by Haynes as the Chancellor of the 
dqr* and his tcmue of the gmt seal was during theMs yens* 

In Older to account for the knowledge of law as shown in these plaj-s, Malone, nigh 
n bundled years ago, conjectured (ed. 1790, i, 104} that Shakespeare, on leaving the 
dammar Scbod, had been placed in the offiee of some ooontry attorney or tlie sene- 
•ciiel of Mme nnuiar COOVt. In the process of time this suggestion became men Mid 
more widely accepted, until, in 1859, at the request of Collier, Lord Caupbeix exam- 
ined the plays throughout for the purpose of arriving st some decision, and his iina. 
ndnuMion Is Ibat nieb n view as con}eeli&ed by Malenc niy be right, and that while 
there \^ weighty evidence for it, there b nothing conclusive against it. Although I^rd 
Campbell professes to have read all the plays with some care for the purpose of dctect- 
logAeleplRfeRncet in then, end has made seven] notes 00 Tke Mtr^amt tfVm' 
iu, the legal prindples involved in the Trial Scene do not seem to have attracted his 
serious attention ; he says explicitly that ' the trial is duly conducted acooiding 10 the 
strict forms of l^al procedure.' 

In iSya, tbere appeared in Tie Albany Law Journat the Report of a decision ol 
the Supreme Court of New York, on Appeal, of the case of ShyJock v. Antonio. The 
bare statement of the title indicates plainly enough that this ' Report ' is a tiavestie, and 
as sneh, pure and simple, it cannot )ndd saffideat interest to jnedly its repiadaetion 
here. But it is more than a mere travestie : the statement of the points of law involved 
to lucid and the law controlling them is well taken ; it ought not, therefore, to be over- 
looked because of the form in which its wisdom is presented. Anthooio could pun in 
his dying farewell to Bassanio, and he has read bis Shakespeare to little pnpose who 
does not know that in the channels fretted in the cheeks the tears of sorrow and of 
mirth find alternate course. Moreover, thijt ' Report ' is of importance historically, inas- 
■Nieh as it anfidpiies some of the points which were s He tw si ds bno^ liBnrsid by 
«ae of tte most eminent of German Rofesson of JvrisiBudenoe In n pannJilct wbidi 
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has had, and is still baring, wide-spread popularity throughoat Europe^ wid ia which 
the treatment of Shylock in the Trial Scene is used as an illustratioa. 

In the fidlowing ■bslnct of the * Rqintt' I have omttled maiijr loeil and Icmponay 
allusions; the date of the number of the LttTt< Journal in which it a|i]icarc<i is ihe 
Thirtieth of March, p. 193 ; and it may be added that in a Utcr number of this same 
Jeonial {vj Deoenbo; P- 502) die author is staled to be Esek Gowbt, Eiq., 
ef Troy, New York. 

The case is set forth with due formality, and the c^iiion by the Court is thus given s 
In order fully to understand this case, it will be ne<^ssary to refer to certain fiuts« 
Dot Ttfy material, pcrhapi, to Ri final determination. The defendant, Antook^ la aa 
Italian merchant, doing an extensive business in the city of New York as an importer, 
I^or to the transactions which resulted in this suit he had been remarkably successful, 
bad made mueh mooejr, whidi be ipeiit in a princely manner, and itood well in aod* 
ety, in spite of a tendency to mental unsoundness. We say ' mental unsoundness,' 
tboogh there is no direct proof on the subject, because it seems to be conceded that he 
lent money to his fiiends wflhoot inteiett, which would, in most business circles, be 
considend evidence to warrant a commiwfon tb htnatico. He had a sporting friend 
of the same nationality, by Ihe name of Bassanio, who, having l)een completely 
'cleaned out' (as the vile phrase is) by a season at Saratoga, conceived a novd 
method of iMtaring Us Cgrtimes. It seems Chat an eecenttie lerident of Venango 

county, Pennsylvania, having made a large fortune by sj)ccul;i;i'jn5 in oil lands, left 
the whole of it to his daughter on conditioD that she should take ibr her husband the 
suilar who should prove most profidc nt in the ancient and noUe game of *Thfaiib1e 
Rig.* As Banarno had been accustomed to witness this game at horse-races, he felt 
confident that if he had an oj>|iort\inity he could tell in which box the 'little joker* 
was. But he had no money to take him to Venango county, and no acquaintance 
irith failnad oflidals iofRdently inlinnate to jnsiify htai inaridnf ibrai^^ IntUs 

CSilCmity he aptlicd to the <U-feiKlant f:T n Inan, Antonio would pl.nlly have com- 
plied, but just before he bad invested every dollar he could raise in contraband goods 
and veasdt for mnning the Soothera Uockade. .... The two fikaifa then applied to 
the plaintiff, a gentleman of the Hebrew permaiioiB, for a loan of 3000 dollars upon 
Antonio's crc<lit. For several reasons the plaintiff was Utile inclined to Icok uix5n the 
defendant with favour. Besides, his unjustitiable habit of lending money without 
Interest, wUeh, as Sbyloek very pnpariy ot e ei ved , had a teadeaey to *lower the rate 

of usance,' Antonio chewed tobacco freely, an<! expectorated with freat carelessness 
upon all objects in his vicinity. Indeed, it api^eared in evidence, without objection, 
that the defiendaat had frequently spit upon Shylock's < Jewish gaberdine.' The Court 
is not exactly ceitun as to what a ' gaberdine ' b ; no definition was attem|)ted by either 
counsel upon the argument ; but we may safely aamime that it is a garment which is nnt 
improved by contact with tobacco, and such incidents will go far to excuse, if they do 
not jos^, dw somewhat vindictive manner in whidi the ant wis pRMecniBd. The 
plaintiff, however, at the time of this applicatioR, conceale'i his feelings and told Anto- 
nio that he would charge him no interest, but would merely take a bond conditioned 
to the eflect tiutf, if tibe loan was not pidd when due, the bonxwrer wosld IbriUt a 
{X)und of flesh nearest his heart. Bassanio pretended to demur, but Antonio was con- 
fident that the loan would be paid when due; and this somewhat singular business 
transaction was ooadoded as ahore stated. Bassanio went to Venango county, 
guessed the right box, and married the heiress. Antonio's fate was ftr dUEaent. .... 
His sliips were suik by the bl oclt a ding -equadwm. And when Baswnk> letmaed laam 
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wcddijig'toiur, he found all AntoDio's elTccu sold out by the sheriff and aumerout 
cwcrt kM Rtmncd mwatfilWid. He found, too, that the plalntUr bad abcadf oobf 
Hcneed this actioo to enforce the ibrfatiire on the bond. As soon as (he cause was at 

issue all parties agreed to accqjt as referee a )-ounf^ an l unknown lawyer by the 

name of Balthazar, which anaagement was the more singular, as he does not appear 
to have been a iclitive of aiqr of di« jadfes. 

And just here arises one of the most cnriout questions of the case. It it aaierted 
by the counsel for the appellant that this referee was in fact a woman; that her maiden 
name was Mary Jane Tortia, and that she was the satne oleaginous heiress whom Bas- 
Main had joit named; and the decUon toeir MdM dw tfm^^ 

that it is the work of one of that pernicious sex which 'brought sin into the worl'l and 
all our woe,' and has been bringing sinners into the world vttx since with a similar 
disr^ard of eoMeqMnoci. 

In tbii case the &cti woe ooaoeded by all the parties, and after a tender, in open 
court, of three times the amount of the debt had been made and refused, this referee 
of oooertain sex proceeded to pronounce judgement. His (or herj conclusions of law 
were ai fbOowst 

■ St. That the bead valid, and (hat the pkbMiff was entided to Ua pound of 

flesh. 

2d. That he was entitled to txacify a pouixl of flesh, neither moie nor leis, and not 
to a dnp of blood; and that if ha drew btbod, or look a giainof deih move or tcM 

than a pound, he would be guilty of murder. 

3d. That under an andent and obsolete ordinance of the city of New York, passed 
in the tune of Peter StnjreMnt, the pbintiff wee Uable to capital ponhhncnt *lbr 
pacriliqg against the life of a Christian.' 

^th. That he could only escajie this punishment by Ki^nng half his fortune to htS 
daag^ter (who had just married a Christian) and by turning Christian himself. 

On hearing the latter poctioD of this decision, the plaintiff idt a considerable abate- 
ment of his enthusiasm and inquired in a tremulous tone, 'if that was the law.' On 
being assured that it was, he offered to take the amount of his bond and discontinue 
without costs ; to which proposition this aitooidiing referee replied that the plaintiff bad 
lotf^tcd all daim to bis money by refiising it in open court ! The plaintiff being with* 
odt counsel, no stay of procceilings was obtained ; and the decree of the referee was 
carried into effect, the plaintiff being baptized, we presimie, by the sheriff of the city 
and eonntf of New Yoric Upon a inbeeqaent appal tlie judgement was affinaed by 
dM General Term, and the plaintiff qipealed to this Court. 

Upon hearing the first conclusion of law announced by the referee, the plaintift 
exclaimed in his delight, * 0 1 wise young judge ! A Daniel come to judgment !' and 
daring tlie remainder of the deeirion, one Gntiaaob a aoit of 'next fiiend' of die 
defendant, made the court-house ting with cries of 'A Daniel! A Daniel come to 
judgment!' It is the unanimoas opinion of this court that these allusions to the 
lamented Webster, from whiebefcr ride they proceeded, were moat nniertnaate. 
Nothing Could l e more unlike the calm, clear judgement of that lawjpcr and Staleman 
than this truly feminine decision, half-civil decree, half-criminal sentence, and tne 
other half commutation of punishment. No part uf it bears the slightest semblance 
to anjr prindple of law «r eqniljr ever reeognind in a civilised eoontiy. 

The first conclusion of law, though apparently in favor of the plaintiff, wa.s utterly 
erroneous for two reasons: 1st, It is well settled that, when a bond contains a condition 
fuU is unreasonable and absurd, it will be cooridcnd o giXMl only for the sum actually 
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Kccured or lent on the faith of it. As in the faiuiiiar ca&e where a pBitj, in consider- 
alion ef a Mn of maoKf, acncd to give the piioe of die Cntntjp-liBiutli Baa in a hone's 
shoe, at the rate of a penny for the first nail, two for the second, and so on in geo- 
aietrical progression. This bond was not only unreasonable, but provided for the com- 
nriMkn of a cqiltal crime, and was dearly void under the principle to wludi I have 
adverted, id, Vhe bond was extinguished by the tender of the amount of the luan 
which it was given to secure. This Court has explicitly decided that a tender of the 
debt, even after it is due, extinguishes ail collateral securities. Kortr^ht v. Cadj/t 31 
N. Y. 343, and Ae tender at ihe trial vat anffident to eaaed «he hood If it ever poa> 
•essed any validity. 

But, if the referee's first prapoeitkm of law is sound, the second becomes a stupendous 
absoidiiy. It is a ftmiliar nk of constniction that the rig^ to do a certain act ooofoi 
die right to the necessary incidents of that act. The referee hoidB that the pidntiff had 

B right to cut off a pound of the defendant's flesh. Now as no one can cut an exact 
pound of flesh to a grain, as no one can do it witliout drawing blood, ii seems loo plain 
liar atgaaMut that the paitlei cndd ham hiteaded no Mch MMriMioaap and die Court 
had no right to supply them. If the bond was valid, the plaintiff COldd lutve Subjected 
himself to no penal^ bgr simply taking what it gave him. 

We have not before as the statute refened to in die dnrd cenchisicii of die reicree, 
hot we have great doubts whether the plaintiff, upon any reasonable construction of its 
terms, could be held liable for taking a bond voluntarily signcti by the defendant. It 
does not seem to us lluU this was ' practising against the life ' of the defendant, within 
the meaning cf the hnr. .... 

The pretence thnt the plaintiff had forfettcfl his debt by the refusal of the tender was 
extremely shallow. Nothing is better settled than that a lender docs not extinguish the 
iMf, hot only things odUatenl diCNla^ mdi as interest . . . . Bok dM dhnas of nsnipa* 
tion and cruelty was to come. ThepUntifr was not only reqdnad to despoil himself 

fur his daughter's benefit, but to embrace Christianity for his own It is certainly 

dithcult for us to see how any benefit could arise to the Christian Church if all the 
criminals in the land were compdled to adopt that rdjpon at — if the cspsession is 
admissihle — the ]X)inl of the halter. We do not mean to deny the power to the 1^1* 
lature to prescribe the union of the criminal with some religious body as a penalty fat 
crime. If coupled with tlie obBgation of hearing two average sermons a wedc, we 
an not laepared to say that the punishment would not be exempbuy. .... And 
here we pause to set ourselves right before the public. Absorbed in our arduous 
duties, we can pay but Uttle attention to general literature, but we read the public 
prints, and wn eannot vgpmt flw fiwt tliat tUa ease lus created madi interest hi the 
minds of the community. If wc arc rightly informed, the facts have formed the basis 
of a powerful drama, which has lately been placed upon the stage, and the conduct of 
the reiieree haa been loadly appbiuded by andiencfs w Jiat ned la tlielaw,whodoabtiem 
aawinherthe embodiment cf the ciaseical idea of juice miinily, a woman with licr 
eyes completely blinded. 

To prevent any misunderstanding, therefore, we assert most positively tlut our dccis- 
ion npon tins point is not infaenced \rf th« fbding whidi seems to 1mm aetnaied one 
of the witnesses, who objected to the conversion of the daughter of the plaintiff. Mis? 
Jessica Shylock, upon the ground that ' the making of so many new Christiau would 
nise die piioe of pork.* The Goort b cf die opinion thai^ in modeiation, a porii diet 
a both healthful and invigorating, and that sausages, when their origin is not involved 
in ttv •nuch ofaacority, ate a * dish fit £ar a judge.' 
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Bat, if we know our own bcaru, we would not alknr a stighl advance in the firick 
of a ftffourite cfodait to Mind ia fbt wigr of (he gem^e oonvetskm of the Inmiblesl 

Hebrew in the land. And in this, we believe that we speak the sentiment of the 
American people, even outside of Chicnj^o and Cincinnati; while in those two cities, 
the fact that such a fulfiltnent of Scnpture would tend to raise the price of pork 
woold donfatlcM be ooaldeKd the ■ tro wgeet pooible leeion lor the converabm of the 
whole world. To their citizens no two e>-ents could appear more desirable than that 

< the knowledge of the Lord should cover the eaith as the waters cover the sea,' and 
that ' prime mesa ' should go up a dollar a barrel. Personal motives, therefore, have 
ootUagwhalevwtodowidioardeciiioB. It b the law of llie lend and ow own fed* 
ings of duty that call upon us to relieve the plaintiff from his unfortunate position. We 
have thus disposed of the ijuestions raised by this appeal, but we cannot close without 
a woid of wandog to Bfo Bewanto, * • . . The lenlt of the whole OMttar hi thit .... 
the entire decree of the icfafee moit be Kfosed .... AO the jadgci ooncniriiig^ 
Ofdeied aeoonli^glj. 

The qocidon of the Lew of the IViel Scene was agein bfw^ fivweid in this lemc 
Journal ( 1 6 Janoaij, 1875, p. 45) in a communication from Emporia, Kansas, signed 
'W. A. R.,' wherein it was maintained that the downright unsoundness of the law 
which ruled against Shylock's Bond rendered the claim that Bacon wrote the pbiy 
*nioit p wttnHnne and nnfbanded.* Whereupon, in lefawn e e lo ShdMepeeic^e ehaic 
of responsibility for the unsouna law, the Editor of The Albany Fc-:ti Journal thus 
jufUcwtisly comments : ' Ikiany considerations must here be taken into account. For 

< imtenoe, the Soeoe is Idd in Venioe, and we ue not to eHome wMwot posMve proof 

* that the Venetian Law was similar to the Common Law of Englend. .... It is evi< 
*dent from the spirit of the play that the judge regarded the contract as void, even 
'civilly, and he doubtless adopted the l^al tiction of so strictly construing the con- 
*tiatt OS tbel, without aoodaally declerfof it void, he peMlieMlty nallilicd it TUe 

* case may then be an evidence of Shakespeare's legal ingenuity In considering 

' Shakespeare's law, we must always take into account the conditions of time, pleOO, 
' and circumstance, and how much is intended for dramatic ctTcct.' 

In 1872, there appeared in flrrniany a remarkaMe hook by Dr Ihertnc, called The 
Strmgie for LaWt which, before two years had eUpsed, had been translated nine- 
teen timet, and into (diteen diflieicnt knguages. With the nbject of the booh iledf 
we are not here concerned ; it sufBces to say tliat its central idea may be tersely ex. 
prf-<«ed in a saying of Kant, which the learned author quotes in the Preface to his 
Eighth Edition, and which, as he says, he had not seen when he wrote the book 1 
'Whoooeveriacfentobeawonn mwt noteenaplaiB if hebtfodden onderfbot' Bel 
what it of moment to ns is, that in the course of his treatise. Prof. Ihering strongly 
condemns the treatment rf Shylock. Although in the substance of his remarks the 
learned professor had been anticipated (all unconsciously by him), yet the prominence 
of his position and the gfeet popnlerily of hie book gsve en emphasis to Sbyloelt's ill- 
trcatmcnt which it had n<'f hithr-rtn received. Two opponents to Ihcrir;; appeared; 
the first, A. PiBTSCHER, I^nds^cricht-Prlsident, in a brochure entitled Juris/ and Poet; 
in whicii,in abold, dashing w.ay, it is acknowledged that Portia treeted the Jew anfairiy, 
but the meeting of trickery with trickery is jnsdfied; a second^ who, it would l>e, 

haps, more corrert (o cay followed Ihering, rather than was called forth \>\ him, is 
Prof Dr KoHLER, whose book bears the title, ShaJU^feart before tkt forum 0/ Jmrit 
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frudmet! wherein there is no attempt to show that, by the use of legal phraseology, it 
it to be infoTed tbat Shatepoue hftd spent lonM Teen of hii life in • Uwyef*! ofllee^ 

but it u maintained that in Shakespeare's works, as in no other poet's, there live and 
atir the ltii J ideas of alistract justice, the elemental princii>tcb of law, c<>eval with 
man's nalore, and which the history of the world, in all natiotu, rcvcaL> as in a pruccss 
of evoIaUon. T%* Mtrttamt Vkmt*, at diedodng the cfolntkm of Uie Lmt of 
Debtor and Creditor, wxs selected as an example by the learned jurist, who, in opjx*- 
sitioo to Ihering, behcves that, viewed from loftier ground, the treatment of Shylock 
ii in hannony with the growth or developneiit of the tnieat juilice. The boolc ii 
especially interesting in its histor)' of the realistic interpretation of the law of the XII 
Tallies, to which appeal is frequently made by critics, in justification of Shylock's 
attempt to regard human flesh as an equivalent for a debt ; but 1 am iorccd to select 
only thoee extracts from all three anthoo, Ihering, FietKher, and Kohler, which have 
impressed me as best illustratint; the lepal treatment of Shylock on the Trial. 

The extracts are as follows, beginning with Dr Rvdolf von Ihering (Professor at 
GOttingen: Der Idmffwits Ritkt, Wien, 1886^ 8te Aufl., p. 58) : 

It is hatred and revenge that take Shylock to court to get his pound of fledi from 
the body of Anfhonio, hut the words the poet puts into Shylock's mouth are just as true 
at from the mouth of any other. It is the language which an injured sense of right 
always speahs in all times and in all places; the fbice^ not to be shahaw of tho oon* 
viction that law must for ever remain law; the lofly strain and pathos of a man, con* 
scions that he pleads not merely for his own person, but for the enacted law. 

* I crave the law.' In thcM four words Shakespeare has maiked the tme relation 
of law in its sutjective sense to law in iu objective sense, and the significance of the 
struggle for law, in a way that no philosopher learned in the law could have done more 
strikingly. With these words the case is at once changed, and it is not the claim of 
Sbjrlock whidi is on trial, hot the htw of Venice. To what ta^litjr, g^antk prapor- 
tions does not the figure of Shylock dilate as he utters these words • It is no longer the 
Jew demanding a poand of flesh; it is Venice herself that knocks at the door of the 
woAf-^Ms rights and the i^hts of Vemitt are one; with his rights^ the rights ol 
Venice are struck down. And when, under the weight of the decision of a Judge 
who nullities law by a miserable quibble, Shylock succumbs, and, the butt of bitter 
scorn and jeers, totters away with trembUng knees, who can help feeling that in his 
pemn the law of Venice also is broken down, that it is not Shylock the Jew who 
Staggers off, but the typical figure of the Jew of the Middle Aj^cs, that jTariah of society, 
who cried for law in vain ? The migh^ tragedy of his fate lies not in the denial of 
his right, hot in that he, a Jew of the Middle Ages, has faith in the law,^we ndgfat 
say, just as if he were a Christian ! — a faith firm as a rock which nothing can shake, 
and which the Judge himself sustains; ontU the catastrophe strikes him like a thunder* 
bolt, shiverii^ his dcindoB |» atnUy and teaching him that he is nothing but Ac de> 
spised mediaeval Jew, whose rig^ are in the same breath ackaowledged, and, by frand. 



[In the foregoii^ where reference is made to the nuUilicaiion of the law by a 
*miaecBh]eqaibfale' of the Jndge^ Iheriiig has the fbOowing foot-note:} It b jastheve 

that in my opinion the deep tra^jic interest lies which Shylock wnni^s from us. Ho 
is indeed cheated out of his rights. So at least must a jurist regard the case. The 
PdcC of cootse is firee to make hb own jurisprudence, and we do not r^ret that Shalw- 
speare has done it here, or rather that he has kept the old story unchanged. But 
when the jurist tindeitakes to criticise it, he cannot say otherwise than that the bond 



denied. 
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•rai io 'Uelf null and void, in that its provisions were contrary to good morals ; the 
Judge, therefore, on this veij ground should from the very first have deoied it. But 
sinee he did aot ao doqr it, shwe tlie <Mooiid Ouid' ■duwwle^cd its vilidiiy.h 
was a wretched quibble, a disgraceful, pettifogging trick, to withhold from the pJaintiff 
the light to draw blood after the right had been granted to take the Uesh. Juit ai 
mil night a Judge aciaMMrladge die ligiit ef entiy on ba4» liat fbffald ilie right to 
make footprints, because this was not mfHJ l ly Itipafarted. One might almost believe 
that this drama of Shylock had been played in the most ancient days of Rome ; for the 
tulhois of the Twelve Tables held it necessary, in reference to the maiming {in fatits 
uemn) of a debtor by his creditors, to declare expcenly that the oeditacB sheilld be 
unrestricted as u> the iiie ef the pieoe to be taken. (51? fim mkume umerimtt rim 
fratuU tst«l) 

[The exliaet wUeh foOowt is fiom the nrebce to the Eighth edition of the Kampf 

urn's Rt<kt, wherein the strictures of Pietscher and Kohler are disaissed. Chrono- 
logically, tberefoR, it should follow instead of precede these strictures, but as what I 
have sdected is nerely explanatory of Dr Ihering's own view, it is better inserted here.] 
(P. xi.) What I maintained in my first edition is not, that the Judge was bonnd Io 
acknowledge the validity of Shylock's bond, but that after that validity had been ac- 
knowledged, be had no right afterwanls, in the enuodation of the judgement, to nullify 
it by • contemptible <)iiibble. The Jndge was free to pranonnce Shylodt's bond valid 
or invalid. lie pronounced it valid, and Shakespeare represents the case as if, accord- 
ing to the law, he could not have decided otherwise. No one in Venice doubted the 
validity of the bond ; the friends of Anthonio, Anihoido liiaiself, the Doge, the Coot, 
all were unanimous that the Jew had the law on his side. And in absolute trust in 
his right, acknowledged by all, Shylock appeals to the Court for aid, and the 'wise 
Daniel,' after in vain attempting to induce the vindictive creditor to renounce his claim, 
recognixes that claim as valid. And now after the decree of the Court has been pro* 

nninced, after every doubt of the right of the Jew hx^ been overruled by the Judge 
himsel/, and not a word of dissent is ottered, after the whole assembly, the D^ge in- 
dnded, Inve adndtled that inevitaUe dain ef the hiw,— then, wlien tlie sacosiaiiil 
sdur, in full assurance of his cause, is nbont to take what the sentence of the Court 
has authorized, he is balketl by that very same Jud^-e, who had solemnly recognized 
his right, by an objection, a quibble too wretched and worthless to merit any serious 
idnlaiion. Is theve ever flesh withont blood? The Jndge who admined Shykek's 

right to cut a pound of flesh from the Iwdy of Anthonio, by that vl-p,- admission recOj^ 
nised Shylock's right to the blood inseparable from the flesh; and he who has a ri^it 
to ett a pound, may, if he pleases, take los. Both rights are denied to the Jew; he 
nuMt take the flesh vrithout blood, and he must take a just pound, neither more nor 
less. Have T <iaid too much in affirming that the Jew is cheated out of hi« ricjht ? To 
be sure it is done in the interest of Humanity, but does wrong, comnutted m tlie inter- 
est of Hnmanitjr, ceaie to be wmng? And if ever the end sanctifies the means, wlqr 
was nnt the wrnni; cnr.i;iiittcd iMlinMS in Uw sentenoBb— ^hf, not vntil ifitr the aen* 
tence, was it first revealed ? 

A. PnrscHn (Landgerichts-PHIsIdent} Jurta imdDiditer, Dessau, 1881, p. 13) : 
In ttnth there is nothing genuinely tragic alioul Shylock. Hence the poet called tlie 
piece, not Tht Jr:i>, hist Tfu Merchant, of Venice, and termed it a Cvmtdy, not a 
Tragedy, lie knew nothing of the modern sympathy with a 'persecuted lace,' and 
sBiely St^kiek was not legsided bjr Urn as ^rpioal of ooe. He needed fot his dmnn 
a «M»yr, not n JmUj conCgsrions of lidth et nationalities have nothing Io do with the 
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oenual idea of the piece, ■•ad in accordaoce with the views of hi* day he took hia 
fciy ntnralljr finm tiw not Jem. Hmdi to be nre, Shylock becraie ftr him mt 
mtrtly the 'VMuer,* but A moml and a Jew with hwuen pewieiM ead the chataeur- 

istics of his race. 

(P. 1 6.) When the Jew has demanded ' What judgement shall I dread, doing no 
wNBg?* be nuut be driven fion thia pbanaitol prelexL It i» doing bna aa iiiinief>> 

ited hon i-.ir to impule to him the will, at any dictate of mercy, to put an eiiii to the 
contest between his legal rights and the baseness of his claim. For once this dintj 
heart must be made to fed that he humelf maj need mercy, and all other meana nmit 
be exhausted before proceeding to use his own weapons against him. If Ihefing finda 
ShylcKk typical, let US, too, find him typicn!. He tj-pifie? all who merdlessty insist 
upon their ri^U. All such are admonished that there are other and higher duties 
than BudotaiDint; oae** righti, and our jtnists are herein Inrtncted who call a legal 

contest for ii;>tice, a fluty Even Shylock demands the law, he 'statids for judt;e- 

mcnt,' — we have seen how thia tmpoMS upon Iheiing, — but we know well enough how 
boiliMr these high-sounding woida aie» and that Ae nuui eaica notUag fhr flie law, 
but only that by means of it he may feed his hatred, and above all his greed. . . . • 
It is the wretched envy of a hwsincss rival that iniitif^ates him. And when this 'man 
of law ' invokes ' his deeds upon his head,' and his bold invocation is answered, it is 
bnogbt bene to emy one that whoever pataoca his own rig hia in ^olatioa of the dic- 
tates of 'mercy,' is himself cnuhed by merciless Right. 

(P. 19.) I am much afraid that Anthonio would have had to succumb^ if Iheiing 
had been of bii couwd. Hie onlf plea waailwgt£r«eMM,* if that wodld not cany him 
through, he would have given op Ua ^enL But his chance of making this plea good, 
before the Dcn^e and the Senate, was small; they had probably from the first noticed 
that in this case an abominable design lay concealed under legal forma, but they could 
Bot have known how these latter were to be evaded. T bcficte that I dare asaert that 

at that time in Venice the consideration that ' a contract af;ainst morals was void ' was 
not yet recognixed or r^arded as a valid plea. For this consideration, or more prop- 
erif its recogiution in law, bdongs only to the higher grade! of colture, and always 
evm Acn depends on the prevailing cstimata of what ia iBmorsU and its fiiB aig* 
M<U««w<« wofth will have to remain, I suppose, a pious wish. 

. (P. SI.) Iheriog is particularly hostile to the way in which Poitia deals' with Shy- 
loekt whidi he lenns 4|nibb1ing and pettiibgging. 

For my part, commend me to our Portia, who, in true woman's finhion, does not 
allow herself to be in the least disconcerted by the pathetic apped : ' If you deny me, 
fie upon your hwt There no ISxoe )a die decrees of Venioe;* bat steadily regarding 
the present ca.se alone, takes no thoo^t whatever of any dangerous consequences. 
[Ponia never he.ird this appeal; it was made [>t;fore .she entered the Court. — Ed.] If 
the law of Venice is so bad that it will help a scoundrel to ruin an honest man, it is 
worthless and does not deserve the least coosidefatlon. When a man stands in pciil 
of his life he does not stop to choose his weajxm, — the nr;t t<; the best, — and just so 
in the present case, it may be permissible to meet chicanery with chicanery, pettiiiogging 
wfth p et tif og gi ng. Did it really escape oar learned jurist, wliat the poet widi sovereign 
humour has scourged «rith joyous jest, that a legal contest, if it is a fight, is SObject to 
all the chances of a fight, and that in if often enough cunninjj must l>e overcome by 
cunning ? To observe it may be unwelcome, but it may be observed, neveitheless, 
mtijr in oomts of jnstiee. A lawsuit is thcreb like a dnd or a iighl, and the talk 
isof *winacn'and'ksenu* When Ftetia's plea that flesh and not bhwd is in lh« 
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buKun, is met l>y Ihering witli the replication that blood b Implied, and that the pie* 
b (hvolous, he may be met with the lejoindei that baigains of this natiue are to be 
strictly tntopreted, and ia donfatftil paiati 4|fa6uif hia in vhon th« power bgr flf muk* 

ing tl;c terms of the ogreemeDt more explicit. And so it could go on with siirrejoindcrs 
and rebutteis lot a good long while. But is it really < a wretched quibble ' which is 
bete used against Sbylock? What was the Jew after? The life of Anthonio. There 
is not the least doubt of that. For the pound of flesh in itself he cared not a jot. Well, 
then, why did he not have that stated clearly in his bond ? He dared not; and hence 
he used the ambiguous phrase, * a pound of flesh.' And to his own words he is now 
kepi. Is that unjust ? 

The discomfiture of the Jew is not tlic lamentable downfall of a hero; it is the vic- 
tory of cunning by greater cunning ; the rogue is caught in his own snare. No teat» 
need feU; there CMbe here onlf tfieiBiilingttiiibclionof agenoiae eomedf. But 
why did not the prudent man anticipate the possibility of the objection which Portia 
aiierwards actually made ? Or else why did he not consult a jurist who could have 
lold htm that the Twelve Tables of Rome had contemplated exactly that possibility 
(Jt pbu mmusve seeueritU situ fraude eUo), and that, aiaoe the laws of Venice had 
not yet attained to that wise prevision in ihe interest of revengeful creditors, it would 
be necessary to stipulate expressly for it in the bond ? The clever man %ras not devet 
enough, end a devenr overcuae him. 

Nevertheless, it is to be unhesitatingly admitted that the wound which law ani! right 
received in the victory over Shylock is not healed, — a wound received at the hands of 
Shylock, not FMia; it is only skinned over. To oivefoome cunning with cunning, to 
take advantaga af in op{x>iicnt s weakness, cannot be termed executing justice. If the 
Jew hnd been more carefu!, the Merchant would have been Irwt. But even this point 
bhakespeare did not overlook. 1 ttrough the mouth of Portia he shows [that ' the law 
hath ]r«t another hold' on Shjrlock]. Here, Aen, it hat eomci faith (he violatad 

majesty of abstract law, punishing, crushing him who dared presume to make law aid 
wrong. The violation of private rights yields place to the deeply outraged State of Ven< 
ice tfrntinwr dwnaadi atonement liar il»eK Aadaothe Jew,heoimelMatood vpoahii 
htw, gets mcN law than he deaired, a diibeat law from that fee vUdi he hoped. 

Dr JOSF.I'H KoiiT KR (Professor in WUrzburg: Shakespeare %>or dem Forum der Juru^ 
frtulm*t Wiirzburg, l^i, p. 6) : In point of iact, the Trial Scene is no Jurispiudaice 
unto itielf, it is no idol haegleny feree, imeited meretx to serve poetie poipoMii It b 

mthcr n tyricn! representation of the develop>ement of I-aw, in all apes; it bears within 
it the Quintessence of the Present and Future of Law, it contains a Jurispnidence pro- 
founder than tea Fuadectn, sad opens to u a deeper iasight Into the histoiy of Law 
than all the l^al hiitofics from Savigny to Ihering. 

Dr Kohler enters at once on the discussion of the validity of Shylock's bond, which, 
he maintains, is to be regarded nut in the light of the jurisprudence of to-day, but of 
that period when AAkon coold be forced to pay with thdr flesh. Qidnm Jkaiit in 

aere, luat in cute. He then iirneeeds, by a review of the comparative jurisprudence 
of all nations, to prove that the cruel law of the Twelve Tables, which gave to cred- 
itors the ri^ht to cut up dehteob and whereof Slijrtoek's bond was the legitimate 
descendant, has received finn tfie earliest times a realistic interpretation ; and thus 
concludes [p. 19]: Hence we see that the holding of the body of the debtor as 
security for the debt is an institution of universal application, and where by chance it 
bmodUied and awniMs a laBdsr Ijrpe, we are not to aicribe it to taperior cahafc, bal 
to an iafeiior cstianCa of the n^its of piopeily* 
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(P. 71.) This developement from the barbarous practices of ancient times to niidct 
forms WM gndiu], it did not take pUce all at ooce, there were maay iDtenaediate 
■tepi befbie thA idea of right wu fiilly leoogniwd. Befbie ttie bw reached the point 
of renderinr; null and void such contracts as that of Shylock, there had to be a reac- 
tion against them in the popular mind, not on the score of legality, but on the score 
of monliqr and Mclal deceBC7. Loog before the kwbnmdedMiU^BidtfiecKecutioii 
of lodi pncticci agunst insolvent debtors, popular opinion regarded such pfactices, 
even when countenanced by the law, as disgraceful and inimicnl to the interests of 
•odety. There is many a practice even now interdicted in good society of which the 
law takes no cognltance. literary tihieviag, long befoie the idea of an aothor's rights 

wo-s legally acknowle<!L-ei1, « field to he disgraceful, and at this vf-ry day, ])lagiarism, 
that iafhnges no author's rights, is nevertheless utterly condemned throughout the lit- 
oniy woridi and when, in the coone of legislation, the soccenfnl attack against «sar|r 
bad not been effected, the usurer was none the 1cm cxdoded from nqpeotabie eocieif* 
and usury was regarded as degrading. 

(P. 78.} He is a hero who, for the sake of a high ideal, disinterestedly challenges 
•oddy; but he who tnuuples under foot the dictates of society, only in older to dndn 
die cop of law for his own selfish intereatt* b a pariah, who ootnges hiBMdf becaaee 
he rates his own interests higher than decency and honesty, and iherehy opposes those 
cunditions whereunder alone a well-ordered society can exist. This is Shylock s 

pos h fcwi. 

(P. 79.) When Shylock says that he 'can pivt no reason, nor he «nll rrnt, mnre 
than a lodged hate and a certain loathing that he bears Anthonio,' he utters the most 
shamdess profanatiain wUdi tiie sanctity of justice can experience, far mote di^iace- 
fal than any vkilalMa of the law ; it is an abuse of law \rj means of law, an abuse 
which jwalyres law; it is a degradation nf law, and a degradation of a court of jus» 
tice into a tool of the lowest aims. Must the court yield the law to Shylock ? What 
a tragic sitoadonl Almost Ae mod tngic of aU dlnalionit I tlunk, it that of a jndge 
who sees himself the tool of an infamous scottndicl* an aider and abettor in u ad of 

atrocious infamy, and with no loophole of escape, 

(P. 80.) In this tragic situation the play reaches its highest point, the dramatic ten- 
don has raaebed tlid stadn to wUdi some solation mod inunediatdjr nooeed. Uij 
not justice, we ask anxiously, just for this one time yield a little, and give his dues to 
the hard-hearted creditor? Shakespeare has answered us throtigh Portia. Even the 
andeirt CeHie law-book, the Smdim ittr, announced Onl *fliefe an Ane periods at 
which the world is wocthless; the time of a plagne; of a general war; and of th« 
dissolution of express contractt,' Hence there is no escape : judgement must lie given 
against Anthonio. There is the valid deed, a right pushed 4 I'nttranee by a creature 
who knows no remorseb no honan wily— like j^ndns Bnrtos, the jadg^ mod veil hie 
foce and sacrifice Anthonio. We all knowthe wny in which the second Daniel solved 
it ; we all feel light-hearted at the sunny ray which pierced that deadly gloom, just as 
when the Devil, to whom a soul has been covenanted, loses his game and is bilked 
of his prey. But ean the lolafion be jutified at the Fonun of Juxispradenoe, where 

we must deal not with an ideal metaphysical justice, but with actual, human justice? 
It seems that this must be answered in the n^ative. £Kohler then proceeds to apply 
die tests of die law, sneh as omtu mi^ ht st amtimit minus, &c., and also con d tttn a 

Pietscher's expedient of meeting cunning with cunning, and concludes that, apporeatfy, 

Iheiing's jxwition is irrefragable, and yet asks how is it possible that our feelings so 
deceive us that, when we see the play on the stage, our 1^^ conscience receives no 
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pricks? Th; answer to this he finds in that inner consciousness of what is right and 
just in the breast of the judge], that instinct for the right in the soul of the judge 
wUch hat Dot lolly worked itself out into epcn ecknowIfldgeiDeDt, and b itttl Ijriog 

f^rdu in the ostensible reasons of the wise Daniel. 

The age in which the time of the play is cast is when, in the course of the dcvclope- 
awnt of bnr utd right, such • bond is Shylock** «ai oppo s ed not meiely to pubUe 
sentiments of aumlity and decency, but to law lad equity. Personal mutilation of 
insolvent deV)tors was already beginning to 1)C repugnant to the judicial mind as some- 
thing rude, and as beyond the pale of civilized law, and no longer to be granted as of 
uiqiMitioiiible itf^ Thiis it wm fhat > piooess was ia openlkm which beloag^ to 
the growth of I^al life, — that process, namely, whereby the la%*7cr accepts the princi 
pies which obtained at former times, and moulds them anew. [Kohler then traces the 
growth of various legal ideas, now everywhere accepted, by means of this process of 
absoqilioo, whevdvf the piibUc semimenf of what is finds eKpnsHoa tbiaagh 
tlic jutlj^fTS, whrise hearts are quickened by the pulses of the people, and a judicial 
conscience is created which judges are bound not only to obey, but also to interpret.] 
(P. 8S.) At last we can see Ae springs whidi set in motion the senteaoe of the 
wise Danid; the sentence is good, but its premises are bad ; which is, after all, much 
to be preferred to a bad sentence with good premises ; let us only have good sentenres, 
and good rcai>ons will soun follow. Such has been the way of the world from the earliest 
tines. Long befiaie the fights of an inventor were Ibrandaled iaio laws, the sentiment 
prevailed of a right of iin iK riy in what is immaterial, and at this day in England and 
in France [and in America — £0.] we hear of property in names, and signs, and trade- 
marks. It is not diflkult to demonstrate that such judicial constmction is untenable ; 
bni b it sound policy, at the dictates of Gennan pedantry, to throw overt>oard precioos 
goods which do not happen to have been secured in befitting cases ? Are we justified 
in qiilling the precious contents because the cask is ugly and oflieosive to the eye of a 
jariK? Incgolar judicial premises ate often, sithoufh, of oooiae, not alwi^s^ die bd' 
. dtt on wludi die oooMioasneH of legal rij^ moonls em h^her. Such iiregular 
lacmises urge themselves on the judge most especially when some rij^d inflexible legal 
dictum has survived from ancient times, and like a ruin of the past no longer liamio- 
nixes with to-day. Such a dictum no juritprndeoce in the world would dare openly 

oppose, but the comedy is eminently respectable whcrcbv it is evaded in a thousand 
byways. I will not express an optoion as to the justification of this proceeding. I 
neither prsise it nor blame it; I mdatain it only ai « bet hi dw wdvonl Urtoqr «f 
evolution, which proves through sU ages the defdopement of law and i^it, in the 
Orient as well as in the Occident. 

(P. 90.) It is a trial of world-wide fame which the Poet unfolds before us ; it bears 
die victory of a refined oooadousnem of law and light Ofver the daifc night whidi 
wdg^ied heavily Trntn of old on the courts, — a victory conceded behind pretexts, whidi 
easumes the mask of false sjirings of action, because it is recessart* ; but it is a victory, 
a great, a powerful victor}-, a victory not alone in this particular case, but a viaory in 
the history of farar and right; it is tlie sun «f progicss which once aaore easts its qddc- 

ening beams on the judicial lirnch, and the kingdom of S.irxstro trium; hs over the 
powen of nigbti And when Sbylock succumbs, it is not, as Ihehng supposes, imder 
dm wd^ of a fUse sentence^ but it Is because die voice of the seeond Dadd hat 
reached the inmost recesses of the heart of the usurer, who is afler all a man, and 

cr^imbles to ruin a whole laborious structure of lorric. If he felt that his ri^^hts were 
violated, why did he not, with all tiie keenness of his analytic intellect, dissipate into 
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albeit we are juriMt ftr leas skilled and fbnnal than Shyloek. Bat tnm tlw veqr fini 

in his inmost heart he knew that his aim was through and through unrighteous, but he 
believed it to be concealed and assured by the legisLatioa of the day; he beheved that 
he had a charm against every possible legal or logical atlenpt to evade lus plea. He 
knew that he had ventured on a slippery path, where right and wrong jmu iiands, and 
where it needed but the least jar to bring him to grief; he foresaw thai the 'pc 
would use every possible, conceivable evasion to avoid the execution of the Law, and 
wlwt he fSsveaaw was verified. 

(P. 95.) As a lawyer there is yi t 1 ne thing lying heavy on my heart. Was n... in- 
justice done to Shyloek in not only denying his bond, but in condemning him, and in 
condcmnii^ him ahnost to the destrac tio o of his means of life? Gnat that Shylodt 
had aoilgirt the life of Anthonio, he had at least sought it by legal forms, by judicial 
pncedure; and he smif;ht it un<ier an appeal to law that was still fonnally recognized 
as laWf albeit that the popular conscience of law and right had already superseded it. 
Sneh • one can, with m little p ro pri e ty, be deemed pnniahahle fcr an cttenpt to kill as 
a creditor could be pronounced guilty of an attempt at false imprisonment who should 
bring suit after the cause of action hod ceased to exist, or at least had ceased to exist 
bi the opsada of many, hut not of all, lawyen. b this r^aid, there has been an ia- 
justice; but such an injustice is founded on univeBSal history, it is a universal necessity; 
and in the admission of this clement, Shakespeare, as an historian of law and right, 
ha^ surpassed even himself. No progress in the world, although it be the progress of 
law and right, Is possible without injnstiee to the individas]; evay gieat advance taken 

liy so ciety is mnrlc over coqscs, just as every health gi\*ing walk costs the lives of many 
an innocent Uule creature. Shy lock's non-suit and subsequent puitishment are oeeded 
to erewo the victory gained by the new eonceptkm of law and right. 

(P. 99.) And just as we hail the conclusion of /aMx/ with joyfbl hmta-s, and exalt 
in the defeat of the Devil for all hi.s contract sealed with blood, so we greet with hu77a<i 
the bond of Shyloek torn to shreds; and when he totters oti bent, bowed, and with 
knockiag knees, we know of a saiety that Jostiee has shed afanad its heanM, and the 

goblins <)f night, that have hitherto fluttered round a wretched tallow candle, hence- 
forth will hide in their gloomy recesses. The victoiy over Shyloek reveals the higher 
potency of homan law, just as die victory over the Devil reveals the higher potency 
of divine law ; the Devil remains black even when he Mcps before the court with his 
paper and blood, and Shyloek remains a foe to Law even when be boasts of bis parch* 
mcnt and seal.* 

* The Law of (he X1T TaUet, whleh li nippMed to permit tlie mnttlatfon of lasolvtfM (kbteiv, 

V..-'ri <r, fi'qiirntly citrd in connection with Shyloclc*» rl:nrn, that it U pcrS.ifi'i at well to note 
that dr>ii!j|« have heen ea»t on the corrcctncj* of thi» interpretation of the ancient Roman Law. Di 
Jamks Moirkbad, of Edinburgh, shows (Hitiorital Introducliim to th* Prtvatr Law t/Romt, 1886, 
pp. M» *t Mf.) that the phnae in that Law, ea^ittpmm** iM»,4ocs aot refer to death or slavery, but 
waauaed ia opposition to Amm ; and that the debtor pdd yaaahur with tils penon. In hi* MrHcaa, 
IneoatfadiitiBetloaloMsaMHun. 'ButtoriheayMakcn aotef't^pa Dr M«lrhead,'tkMaGnd« 
lior waa ontitM alter the npliy of the Aice montlii le pat hit deVtor to dcMth,— «r whldi diara li 
not a single instance on recarJ, — it '\s i;Ti'ik.-!y that so many wouli! have thruijht of imputing to the 
^rfit secanta such an inhuman me;uunt; us ih.«t a plurality of Creditors might tut the body of their 
aJliclut in puc'-;, .m i cch taVc a shArc.' The whole dilTiculty lies, SO thinks Dr Mulrhead, in the 
ammgemcnt of the pruvisions of the XII Tables, and he. therefore, with great ittgemiitjr, solves It 
Vy a iHght f e- oH angement. whereby the plurality of creditors, reierred to by Aoliis GcUlas (Anai 
wheal w« dnlvo «w fulieai aocoiiiitof this Law),ia aiada l» apply only » ill* spodal case wImm 
* co^dn take pvocecdlngs afalaat a debtor of tiMir p w d«C M Sc i *t aad dw oaptuiahM of tht whola 
nuMlaa ls,tbat*wlMrediefewMba««iiecKAMr. . . . IbcdehiordeCaiidybeeaMfciaaedlui^ 
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In Tke Ovirimi MmitfySaeJvfyt 1886^ there appealed, as a letter add rcaed to 

Mr Lawrence Barrett, an article by Mr John T. Doyle, entitled 'Shakespeare's 
Law — The Cue of Shylock.' It supplies infonnation in r^ard to the legal procedure 
«f the TM Seeaa whidi I have aeardied for in vain diewhere, and pfeseoli Foitia.'8 
coi.duct of the Trial in a light certainly novel. The substance of it is as follows : 

John T. Doyle: The Trial Scene has always seemed inconsistent with Shake- 
speare's supposed legal learaing, for the proceedings in it are such as never could have 
oeenned in any court administering Ei^iih law. Save in the fact that the Scene pt^ 
acnts a plaintiff, 3 defendant, and a judge — characters essential to litigation under any 
tpt/em of procedure — there is no resemblance in the proceedings on the stage to any- 
thing that eonld possibly oceur in an English court or any eotot adrainisteting D^Bah 
law. No jury is impanelled to determine the facts, no witnesses called by either side ; 
on the contrary, when the court opens, the Duke who presides is already fully informed 
of the (acts, and has evea oonunnnicated them in writing to Bellorio, a learned judge 
of Padoa, aiid invksd him to CQBw and render judgement in the case ; and the extent 
of his power was to adjourn the court unless the Doctor arrived in season. Such an 
occurrence as this, we all know, could never take place in a court proceeding accord^ 
ing to EHi^Uh meihoda. .... nmn mj boyhood I icgaided it aa an inatance of the 
failure of the cleverest men (not themselves l.iwycn;) to introduce a lawsuit into fiction 
without violating the common rules of procedure. To make the situation dramatic 
Ibejr inwiably make it imposstble. I conchided that the hSbnt of othen nd{^ bt 
Caemcd, when even Shakespeare missed it. Subsequent experience comrfacod aM» 
however, that he did not miss it, after all. This is how it happened. 

In 1851-52, I passed several months in the neighbouring Republic of Nican^;ua. 
ft was at that tinM^ | m lm^ the least Icaowii and leaat finqnenled of the Spanish- 
American States. Originally ei^llOfed and colonized by an expedition from Panama, 
its ooaunnnicatioas with Eurapa and all the outer worUl were mainiaincd almost 
wholly fiNMB the Fudfie side of the continent ; its conuneiee was insignificant, travel 
never icacbed it, and it had probably kept op the customs and practices in vogue 
under the Spanish rule with less variation than any of the colonies. The affairs of the 
company I represented having become considerably entangled by the tronsactious and 
emiaalaaaof die fixner agent, I fbmid myadf, ere loi^, involved in lialf • docen h«> 
ndts, the proceedings of which pave me a new li^ht on the Shylock cx-^c. To exjilaia 
this» I will briefly relate what occurred in the first of them. The course of the othen 
was rinuhv. 

' free-bondmain, .... but where co-hein were eoaetntd, as bondage »z.d tcrrice to all of thcfli 
'would have been inconvenient, if not imponible, when thry wrre tint to ciMUiimc to ji is»e»» the 
' Inheritance in common, the debtor was tent over Tiber and sold m a lUve, and the price got Ibr 
' him divided amongat them. If one or other got more than his fair share, no harm was done, fhc 
* tha tfapfotioitiqo would «v«atMU]r ba r u l iiand bjr actian of paititioo.' Dr U uiilicad's i» 
awMnsa Mi , It as falew»-^Tsitils anatob uUtdtat. Caplte poena* dai». Si plor«ifliiat,tnms 
Tit>erim percfre vemim daato : partis secanto. St plus mlin»ve tecuerint, se fraude esto.' ' On the 
third market-day there shall be a decree of addiction. The aJJictmt shall then pay the penalty with 
hi-i person. If there be several crniiMrs lo whom hr is awanlcd, let them sell him beyond Tiber and 
divide the price. If any of ihem have got more or lest than his fdir share, this shall not prejudice 
them.' Dr Kohler advocates the old orthodox interpretation of this law, and alleges in support 
of kis view aa Inpoaing amy of compaiativo jurispnidcoco in which ho is, aa, Dr Muirboad uys, 
*prefewHny vcfsed:* It ls,dwi«lbi«,oal]rinM to wSA Aat Dr KoMorrolbsfp. IJtedie attempts 
which have been made to give a milder interpretation to this Law, asd that he bclicvos lh«ai to ha 
utterly wrong. Of course his remark does not apply to Dr Muirbcad. whose vohune had net iImI 
been published. It \\ to Mr J. KofTBii Kirk that I am indebtod far having aqr atlcalion esUid M 
0li* inlcnsting and teamed book by Dr Muirhcad.— Eo. 
«7 
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Business having brought me to the city of Grenada, i was one day accosted on the 
Meet bjr a dapper lilite nHl, tKCifia% an ivory-headed cane, who, calling ne bhm^ 
said, '£■/ alaliif h llama' — -The alcalde sends for you.' I thought the invitalioo 
rather wanting in courtesy, and, to pay like witli like, intimated that I was busy then, 
widwnt saying whedicr I woold waft on Hif Honor or not Hie IHtle mm simply 
repeated his message and left. A person present, seeing that I showed no disposition 
to move, then informed me that the dapper little man with the cane was an alguatil, 
and that, by his verbal notice, I had been Icgoiiy summoned to the alcalde's court, to 
which I wat icooomiendcd to go wMbooi tmnecmwy ddsy. I aceordini^jr repncd 
at once to the court-room in the juzgado, as directed. 

IVoceedings of some sort were going on at the moment, but the alcalde suspended 
tihem, received me very oouteoosly, and directed •ome one present to go and call Don 
Dolores Bermudez, the plaintiflT, into court. The substance of Mr Bermudez's com* 
plaint against the company was then stated to me, and I was asked foi my answer to 
it. I sent for my counsel, and the company's defence was stated onlly. The contract 
oat of which the controversy arose was produced, and perh^^x a witness or two were 
examined, and some oral discussion followed; those details I fort;et, for there was 
nothing in them that struck me as strange. There was, in fact, little if any dispute 
about (he fiwis of die ease, (he real c o n lw w my being as to the eonpaajr*i tiabilkj and 

its extent. Wc were finally informed that on a given day we should be cqwcted tO 
attend spun, when the Judge would be prepared with his decision. 

At the appointed tfane we attended accordingly, and the Judge read a paper in which 
•n the facts were stated, at the conclusion of which he aanomiced ID US that he pro* 
posed to siihnii! the question of law involved to Don Buenaventura &elva, a practising 
lawyer of Grenada, as a 'jurisconsult,' unless some competent objections were made to 
him. I teamed then that I eoold dudlenge (he pnfioaed jniiaeoaettlt Ibr consangahi* 
ity, affinity, or f;ivor, just we challenge a juror. I knew of no cause of challenge 
against him; my counsel said be was an unexceptionable person; and so he was 
Chosen, and (be caae wiaa icfened to him. Sane dqn after, he letvmed the pepen to 
the alcalde with hii ofiuoii, which waa Id aay finmur, and the piaiiiliff's caie waa db> 

missed . 

In the course of the same ailemoon, or the next day, I received an intimation that 
Don Bnenaventnm expected htm me a gratification t he name in that oonniry for 

what wc call a gratuity — and I think the sum of two hundred dollars was named. 
This did not harmonize with my crude notions of the admioisttation of justice^ and I 
asked lor eiqpianadoiui. They were given in the steno^rped Ibm vied to cxplalB 
every other aiMnialy in that queer country, ' Costumbre M pais! I thought it a cus- 
tom more lionfmred in the breach than in the observance, and declinctl to pay. I 
found out atterM-ards that this was a mistake ; that under their system of admiristration 
Ae Judge merdjr aaeertains the facts, and aa to the law and te appBeatloB to (he eaae 

reference is had to a jurisconsult, or doctor of the law ; and that he, after pronouncing 
tus decision, is entitled to accept from either party — in practice always from the suc- 
eessfel one— « *fw£MsN* kmurariumi or gratification, Ms serHee to the court being 
gratuifou.s, just as that of an amicus ruriit is with us. 

With this experience, I read the case of Shylock n r a^ain, and umlerstooil it l^rt- 
tcr. It was plain that the sort of procedure Shakespeare had in view, and attributed 
to die Venedaa oomt, was exacttjr that of mf leeeet experience. The TMd SceM 

o|-«eiis on day appointed for hearing' iud;:cm?nt ; the facts had been a-rcrtaincd at 
a previous session, and Bellario bad been selected as the Jurist to determine the law 
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•(iplicable to them. The case had been tttbautted to him io writing, and the Co«at 
WH nraHiBg bii dedrion. Th« dcifeiKhal^wlwD the case te called, amwen as is dotie 
daily m oar own courts : * Ready, so please your Grace.' Shylock is not present. In a 

common law court Ills absence would have resulted in a nonsuit, but not so here ; he 
is sent for, just as my adversary was, and comes. After an ineffectual attempt to move 
Um to merey, die Duke intiauitca aa adjowmnent iuil<« Bdlaiio comci, and it is 
then announced that a messenger from him is in a!t'. n lnu <■ ; his letter is read, and 
Portia is introduced. Bellatio's letter exctises his QOD-atleiidance on the plea of ill- 
ness, and proposes her, onder the name ef Balthanr, as a aubitittite. ' I acquainted 
llim with the came of the controversy,' &c., and ending, * I have him to your f^aeum 
accfptance, whose trial •slinll better publish his commendnticn ' The Duke, of course, 
had the right, so f ar a» concerned himself, to accept the substitution of Balthazar for 
BeUario; but Shyloelc, I take it, woold have had the right to challenge the sobstitntet 

and [kcrhajis it is to avuid thi-;, by (iisarming his suspicions, that all Portia's utler.iMrt-s 
m the case, until she has secured his express consent to her acting, are favourable to 
Um. Thtis: *0r a itnage natue it the suit ynt follow, Yet in such rule that the 
Venetian law Cannot impugn you as yi u proceed;' and again, after her splendid 
appeal for mercy: 'I have spoken thus much. To mitigate the justice of thy plea. 
Which, if thou follow, this strict court of Vemce Must needs give sentence 'gainst the 
merdiant here.' 

Shylnrk wtn:!;! have been mad to object to a luiipc whn'^c irtiniatinns were so clearly 
in his favour. He first pronounces her * A Daniel come to judgement ! yea, a Daniel !' 
TUi does not, however, amount to an expras aoGe|itaiioe of her as a sofaititiite; it is 
bat an ex(iression of high respect^ consistent, however, with n leAnal to consent to the 
proposed substitution. She carries the deception still further, pronounces the Vw^nd 
forfeit, and that ' Lawfully, by this the Jew may claim A pound of flesh, to be by him 
eat off Nearest the flMKhaaes heart ;* aad again pleads ftr mercy. 

The poor Jew, completely entrapped, then ' ehargfs her hy the larv /,i f-rocrrd to 
jve^tnutU,' Antonio does the same, and both parties having thus in open court 
accepted her as sodi, she Is fairly installed as the/nfer JirfiiAilSNtef Cor B^aiio^ and 
aluMt immediately afterwards stq^esls the quibble Over die drop of blood and the jnat 
one pound of flesh, on which Antonio escapes. 

To complete the parallel to my Nicaragua experience above recounted, wt: hnd, after 
the trial tt over and the poor discomfited Jew has retired fiom the court, the Onke 
says to the defendant, whose life has l^een saved by Portia's subtlety, • Antonio, .^T-a/Z/v 
this gentleman,' &c. ; and Bas&anio offers her the three thousand ducats which were 
tfie oundition of the bond. 

One difficulty yet remained in the case, which the above explanation did not touch, 
and which to me was still a stumbling-block, viz. : In the play the action is {>romoted 
by Shylock to enforce against Antonio the penalty of his bond ; it concludes with n 
Judgement against the plaintiff that his estate be forfeited, one>ha]f to the con u ae a » 
wealth, the other to the defendant, and that his life lie at the mercy of the Duke. 
Justice, perhaps, but excessively raw justice, such as we would think could only be 
meted out in the eooit of a Ttariddi cadi, who fbes the plaintiff, imprisons the de- 
fendant, and ba.stinadoes the witnesses. Yet a few years since T met with a case fain 
Mexican court involving just as marked a departure from all our notions of the proper 
course of justice as this. A question arose in tliis city as to the disposition of the 
estate of a gentleman who died at Mazatlan, where he had been slain In an encountei 
with his paitoert iriiile d i s c n s s inig in aqger the state of their aceottMa. Then had 
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been a Iri;i1 over the case in Mexico. The surviving pHtBCT put forward claims befoir 
our court, which caused me, in behalf of the next of kin of the deceased, to send to 
Mexico lbr«coiii|)k«elniiiai|it of tlwjadgaiiail'ice^ [Mr Doyle hoe ^tes 
an account of the oflTicial inquiry as to the cause of death before the alcalde, who] con- 
ducted the trial with pretty evident partiality to the survivor, whom, at the conclosioo 
of it, he acquitted. [Thereupon, after some intennediate proceediogsj, the Fiscal, on 
behalf of the State, intcfrenei, and appeals to tbe Saprane Court. There the wit- 
nesses are re-examined ; they contrndict each other badly, and break down The 

judgement below is then reversed, the defendant sentenced to death, and tbe alcalde, 
befbcc whom the triil \aA been bid bdow, b Motenoeil to ■ fine of #ioo for hii per* 
tiality and misconduct 

After readint^ this record it occurred to me that, in a court proceeding according to 
such methods as these, a judgement against the plaintiff of forfeiture of life and goods 
miglit be tappoeed, even la •Baetloiiofiftbond,«iihoolgnedy violalfaigpieibabin^; 

and it seems to me that Shakespeare wis acquainted (however he acquired the know- 
ledge) with the nuxles of procedure in tribunals administering the law of Spain, as 
well as with those of his own country; if like pnustiee did not obtain in Venice^ or if 
ha knew nothing of Venetian law, there was no great impcobabililj m *— """"^ it to 
resemble that of Spain, considering that both were inherited from a ooaaiaon soarce, 
■fid that the Spanish monarchs had so long exercised dominion in Italy. 
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RowB {Stm»A€€mmt tf At L^t «fMr, WUBam SIMt^imrt 1709, p. six) : ^ 

To these 1 might add tliat incomparable Character, Shylock the Jew, in The Merchanl 

0/ V'emct; but tho' we have seen that Play Receiv'd and Acted as a Comedy, and the 

Fkrt of tfic Jew pofonn'd by an cxcdlent Comedian, yet I cannot but think it was de- 

lign'd Tkaginlly bjr tbe Anllior. Tboe appean in it such a deadly Spirit of Revenge, 

such a savage Fierceness and Fe!!ncss, and such a bloody designation of Cruelty and _ ~ Sr^ *^ 

Miicbief, as cannot agree eillicr with the Stile or Chaiactm of Comedy. The Play it 

•d^ Mkc it cU together, aeema to me to be oneof the matt fiddi'd any of Slu^ 

tptai*!. The Tale indeed, in that Part relating to the Caskets, and the extravagant 

and unusual kind nf T^Mti l nvcti by //w/m/'o, is a little too much rcmov'd from the 

Rules of Probabihty ; Hut taking the Fact for granted, we must allow it to be very 

beauiifallj writloi. Then ii Mnwlhing in the FMendihip of AtOomit to Axmkw 

veqr Gm«^ GcDcnoSt and Tender. 



CHAklis Giumm {Xemdrks m tht Mays Shakespeare, Rowe*i action, vol. vil, 
jk 331, 1 7 10): The Ignorance that Shakespear had of the Greek Drama threw him 
on such odd Stories as the Novels and Romances of his time cou'd affrird, am! which 
were so far from being natural that they wanted that 1^'rubabihty and Vcrutimilitude, 
whkh is abnliilelj neeeMaiy to all Rqxeaeotatiou of the Stage. The Plot of thia 
Y\Kf is of that Number. But the EiTors of the Fable and the Conduct are too visible 
to need Discovery. This Play has receiv'd oonsidetable Advantages from the Fen of 
the honorable George GrauviUe, Esq. 

The Chanetar of the y«» is TC17 weU distingaish'd hr AvHice, Mdiee, hn|4^^ 
Revenue, &c. But the Incidents that necessarily ^;!ir>w thos^e Qualities arc so ven,' 
Romantic, so vastly out of Nature^ that our Reason, our Understanding is everywhere 
shock'd; which dbates exiicindy of the Ilcasare the Pen of SUtl^^tar m^ht givo 
vs. This is visible in Shylocfs speech to the Doge^ &r all the while that Distinction 
of Character, which \s beautiful and otherwise pleases you, the Incredibility of such a 
Discourse to such a llince, and t>efore such a Court ot Judicature, has so little of 
Natnie in it, that it is fanpoaiibie to cscaiie the CeMve of n Man of GommoB Sense. 
The Character of Portia is n ot everywhere very well kept, that is, the Manners arc nnt 
always agree^U or convenient to her Sex and Quality ; particularly where she scarce 
p t etems Iter Modesty in the Expression. .... Tho^ Acre are a great many Beaalies 
in what our modem Gentlemen call the WriHn^ in tllia Play, yet it is almost every- 
where calm, and touches not the Soul, there are no sinewy Passions, which on^ 
cveiywbere to shine in a serious Dramatic Performance, such as most of this is. 

Dr Johnson : Of Tht Mmkami of Venue the style is even and easy, with few 
peculiarities of diction, or anomalies of construction. The comic part raises laughter, 
and the serious fixes expccution. The probability of either the one or the other story 
cannot 1>e maintained. Tlie anion of two aeUons in one event isi in tliis ^anM» eni> 

ncntly har; v. Dnden was much • !rn-;cd with his own address in connecting the two 
plots of his a^anish Friar^ which yet, 1 believe^ the aitic will find excelled Ly this 
play. 

Halij^M {IfUrodutlicn to the Literature of Eurcpe, '837, vol ii, chap, vi) : The 
Merchant of Venice a generally esteemed the best of Shakc»^x:arc's comedies 
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In the management of the plot, which is sufficiently complex without the sUghtest cod- 
finion or ioociliereDee,! do not eoaodve dut tt Ins been sarpoaed in the Minab of an} 
theatre. Yet there nre those who still affect to s|>eak of Shakesp<: arc as a barbarian ; 
and olhets who, giving what they think due credit to his genius, deny him all judge- 
mvnt and dnoMlic laatc. Aooaipaiiaon of his woilis witli tliaaeof Inscontenipatafia, 
and ft is snrely to them that we should look, — ^wiH prove that his judgmM is ligr do 
means the least of his rare qualities. This is not so remarkrvMe in the mere construc- 
tion of his fable, though the present comedy is absolutely perfect in tiiat point of view ; 
and several olheis are excellently managed, as in the genemi keeping of the ehacactcR 
and the choice of inci'lcnts. If Shakespeare is sometimes exiravagant, the Marstons 
and MiddletoQS are seldom otherwise. The variety of characters in The Merchant of 
VmUtt and the ponofol d elin eat i o n of those npon whom the inteieat diiefly de|)ends ; 
the effectiveness of many scenes in representation ; the copiousness of the wit, and the 
beauty of the language, it would be superfluous to extol ; nor is it our office to repeat a 
tale so often told as the praise of Shakespeare. In the language there is the com- 
nencement of a metaphysical ohsentity wUdi soon became ehaneleristie; but it is, 
jverhaps, less <il>servable than in any later play. The sweet and •^jKirtive temper of 
bitakcspeare, though it never deserted him, gave way to advancing years, and to the 
mastering fotce of serious thought. What he read we know but very imperfectly; yet, 
in the last years of the century, when five and thirty summers had ripened his genius, 
it seems that he roust have transiiiscd much of the wisdom of post ages into his own 
all-combining mind. In several of the historical plays, in The MtrtkatU tf Venue, 
and cspedaUy in At Y<m Like It, the philosophic eye, turned imnvd on the i 
of human natnnk is more and more ehaneleristie. 



Thomas CAimnLL {Rtmar^, ftc, 1838, xxx^) : In the pietore of the Jew there 

is not the tragic grandeur of Richard III ; but there is a similar force of mind, and tlie 
same subtlety of intellect, though it is less seUish. In point of courage I would give 
t)ie palm to Shylock, for he was an ill-nsed man and die champion of an oppressed 
race ; nor is he a hypocrite, like Richard. In fact, Shakespeare, whilst he lends him- 
self to the prein-iiccs of Christians ni^ainst Jews, draws so philosophical a picture of the 
energetic Jewish character, that he traces the blame of its faults to the iniquity of the 
C Chrisfian world. Shylock'a argnments are mere logtcal than those of his opponerta , 
and the latter ovcromc him only by a legal quibble. I?ut he is a usurer anri lives on 
the interest of lent moneys \ and what but Christian persecution forced him to Uve by 
Ibae SMaM? Bnt he is dso inhmnaa and icvengefiil. Why? because they called 
Um do^ and spat upon his Jewish gphctdfaie. They voided their rheum upon him^ 
and he in return wished to voi<] his revenj^e ti]vin them. All this is natural, and Shv 
k>ck ha.s nothing unnatural about him. 11 is daughter Jessica is a very faithful picture 
of a lovc'lnclined young woman; betraying the Oriental warmth of her taee^ together 
' with their craftiness. lJut she is not to be taken as a true sample of a Jewish dauph- 
' ler, for among no people are the ties of domestic life held more sacred than among the 
^ Hdxcwt. 

Throughout this whole piece there is a flow of incident and richly-imagined Ian* 
guage that bears us, on a spring tide of interest, to the settlement of the plot in the 
Thai Scene, which is a drama in itself. Yet there Shakespeare does not forsake us, as 
n vulgar writer would have done. On the contrary, he protoags oar Toli^taoos wjn^ 
pathy, in the union of the happy characters, by a little pletipantry alwut the rinp and 
by a moonlight serenade of music. Our imaginations retire from the play soothed and 
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gratified, and perhaps with more hints to our undentandtng respecting the charity 
which we owe to the Jews than ShMkespeare hw Tentured to inshiuale. 

Edimiurgh Review (1S40, vol. Ixxi. p. 481): In The Merchant of Venue the 
poetical deration is obtained by a luigrAtion into a foreign and southern region; the 
ffctflif III h iliHii of the Adriatic reflects the Venetian (lalaccs, the pine trees and foontaim 
and terraces of Portia's villa, and the deep-blue sky of the Italian clime. But evciy* 
where, in the garden or the Doge's hall, on the little * campo ' of the Kialto, or beneath 
the penthouse that pnjeeli from the Jew's den, we fed that we are still in the woiM, 
among men jostling one another on the crowded highway of life and hurrying towaida 
the common goal. Here action is in its ajjfiropriate place ; and Iwr^ therefore, advoi* 
tore and soiprise are accmnuhtted npon eadi other; the drama imadea the donain of 
the romantic novel, but, unlike most usurpers, ameliorates the n^OO into wUdl it haa 
intnidci!. nnrint^ four acts of the phy we are hurried from one crisis to another; 
each of the two leading plots is in iuclf im^iroljable and even revolting ; but the liarsh- 
nea of ead> balances and coocealt that of the otlier. Poetfcal fiuicjr, likewise, wedded 
to the ch.irm cf love, flisp-.nscs the story of the CJ-skcts ; while that of the jxjund ol 
fleiih is ennobled at once by variety and unsurpassed tnuh of character, by the most 
vigorous strdces of passion, and by a temperate judgement wMdi is the most admlnlde 
feature of the piece. At length the perplexities and dangers are overcome -, love and 
hatred have loth received their reward, and most poets would have dropped the cur- 
tain on their characters. But Shakespeare saw that something was still wanting. If 
the plsgr had doaad there, it wooM ha«e deaerred to be called a liBgi<€oined]P m a 
reproachful sense of the term ; it would have been a play, in which it was impossible 
either by re6ection or by tJie surer test of feeling, to determine which of the two 
opposed aspects of life was intended to be eshibited as the prominent om. The main 
action of the piece in both its branches had touched the very frontier of that region 
within which it was designed to move. The scenes at Belmont had been prevented 
from becoming tragic by mere accident ; the judgement-icene is really and sublimely 
tragic, in eveqrthing except the artifice which gives the turn to its catastrophe. The 
feeling which genuine comedy should le.ive on the mind, the perccjifion of thwe rela 
tioDS of man to higher powers which make his very weakness the fountain of hapfM- 
ness and reconciliatioiH, is asaniadljr not that whidi rests on the atdnd as we retire 

slowly from the piazza of St Mark, still af;itatc<l by the j erils of the trial, and ]>crhaj>s 
not less moved by the blow which has smitten down into broken-heaited abasement 
Shylock's whole soul, hb intellectnal strength, his bitterly pregnant humour, his He- ^ .1 ' • 
brew devotion, and his hatred for those who h.ive oppres-sed and in.sulted his nation J 
and his name. The Fifth Act, forming what Coleri<ige in simil.ir in.stanct"<; rails • a 
lyrical movement,' gradually and gently relieves the heart from its opi>rc!>sion. A 
sportive love'tridr, introduced pocpoself in the preoedb^ scene, furnishes its materiab ; 

the tragic iiiexs, removed to a distance, scr\'e hut to heighten the new impression by 
contrast, and thus justify for themselves the place they hold ; and the drama closes in 
music fay moonlight, amidst the pladd gladness of rescued Innocence and united love. 

D. J. .Snider {System of Shaknfeare's Dniffiau St Louis, 1S77, vol. i, p. 305): The 
general movement of the play lies in the conllict between the Right of Property and 
tiie Eiiitence of the IncUvidual, and in the Medmtion of tUs conflict through the Fan* 

ily, which owes its orit;in in the jvesent case to thnt snme individual wlinni it rescues. 
That is, the Family, represented by Portia, the wife, returns and saves the man who 
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aided, by his friendship and generosity, to bring it into being. All the chaiactcn of 
the play, though possessing peculiarities of their own, must be seen in their relation to 
this fiudainental diene of the woik. 

There are ihrce rentrn! movements, which maybe named in order: The Conflict, 
the Mediation, the Kctum. Of the first movement there are two threads, showing 
lespectiTdj, the Propeity-coaffiet and the Love-ooi^ct, though the fomer b nbed to 
the higheit ipiiititel ggn il ic M ice by the underlying idigious dement. These two 
threads, moreover, are interwoven in the subtlest manner; still, an analysis has to tear 
them apart temporarily. In the (ust thread the antagonisu are Antonio, the Christian, 
■ad Shyloek, the Jew. Antonio b die centre of a group of five fiieiuls,iHiiv in a vni- 
ety of ways, ingraft themselves upon the action ; around Shyloek also are to be placed 
Ills daughter, Jessica, his clownish servant Gobbo, — both of whom are leaving him and 
going over to his opponents, — and his friend Tubal. The contrast between the two 



Awhile Shyloek is disrupting his own family, — dri^nng away dauj^btcr and serv ant . The 
eeoond thread unfolds the Love-conilict, which has here three phases, represented by 
Boftia, Jeeriea, and Netbta. The mooikI Movement, — the If edtalion,— has the same 
two threads : the Property-conflict is brought to a successfvl conclusion by Portia, dis> 
guised as a lawyer ; the l.ove conflict h:is ended in a!! three cases with a happy solu- 
tion, namely, marriage. But both friends and lovers have been torn asunder in the 
pcrfbnianoe of their various ftinctions j hcncs the ^lird Movement niD be the Rctnm, 
which brings all to Belmont, — the blissful abode of harmony. 

(P. 307.] The G>llision which supplies the nenre of the play may be stated, in a 
general form, to be between Christianity and Judaism. But mark 1 it is not between 
these rdii^ons as dogmatic ^slena of llieology^ttatBSRalisediDtheinctieallifeaf 

men \Vc desire to lay stress upon an important fact. Shakespeare has nowhere, 

\J in any of his dramas, made rehgion, tu tuck^ the pciocipai motive. This was no doubt 
intentional on hb part, for no man ondq stood die c onctete nstnre of rdigion rd^^ioD 
as determining the conduct of mankind — better than he. In thb form he uses it con- 
tinually. Hut to nmke men die for an abetiact principle of Theology, Shakeqiesre 
utterly refused, — and he was righL 

' (P. 313.) Potaman in thewocklwithdibBodnnt *I «m Ae fiivoriteof die Al* 

• mighty ; the rest of m.iiilcind is only so much material to make money out of, which I 
-can use as I please,' and you have Shyloek. It is curious to observe how the Poet 
p«nts him as penetrated with the morality of the Old Testament. He telb the story 
of Jacob's decdving Laban, as Scriptural proof that hb end was justifiable: «Thb«aa 
the way to thrive, and he was blest ; And thrift is blessing, if men steal it not.' Xote 
that only one exception b made, — no stealing ; everything else u allowable. The reason 
b maniftsl. Theft wouM annihilate property, and, with die destniction of it, hb cad 
also most perish, ibr diat end itself b Aopeity. Hence hb mono b : Thrift, hot no 
Theft. 

(P. 316.) Let us now lake up the second thread, — the Love-conflict, — in which 
Ftetia b tlw main figure^ supported, however, by Nerissa and Jessica. Portia b the 

third f^rcat character of the play, and in importance stands quite on a par witb Antonio 
and Shyloek. Her function is mediatorial; in faa, she may be called the grand 
mediatrix of the cndie drsma. In her we see (he instramentality by which the mala 
icsolts of tlic drama arc brought about. Through her courtship by Bassanio, Antouo 
comes into the power of the Jew by means of the loan. At her house .ill the person* 
ages of the play assemble, and the wooing is done. Moreover, she accomplishes ib# 
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rescue of Antonio, which is the main mediatioD of the poem. The great priaci|ple oi 
wiiidi sbe b the bamr nuqr be temed <be Right of Snt^ectirity. She mats 

validity of the lotensl and Spiritual against the crushing might of externality ; but she 
does not deny the Right of the Objective in its true limitation. Only when this Ob- 
jective becomes destructive of its end and self-cootradictoiy, as in the case when the 
Lew wo ebout to nuder Antonio, does she pbee e limit to it end hnolce e higher 
principle. Her struggle is with legality and prescription asserting themselves in 
spheres where they do not belong; but, in relations where this contradiction no longer 
appears, she is the most etiiical of women. In the Family her subordination is com- 
plete,— indeed, devout We ihdl see that all her acts have one end and one impel* 

lin{^ motive,— devotion to her husband, an absolute unity with his fcelirv^ and inter- 
ests ; in other words, subordination to the Family. She vindicates the Right of Sub- 
jectivity fir hemir, in oader that she may obiato the one when icnilj loves*— 
without whidi prindpte^ it need hudlj be said, the trae existenee of the Funiiy ia 

inqjossiblc. 

(P. 325.) Shyloclc ranks as one of the most perfect ch a ra cteriza t ions in Shake- 
apeaiCa How cwn p l ete in evcijf lespcvl t How vividly does lie tise up befime us t 
Not merely his physical appearance, but his entire spiritual nature stands forth in (he 
plainest lineaments. In fact, we feel as if we knew him better than we could possibly 
have done in real life. The Poet haa laid open the most hidden recesses of character, 
haspoitii^cd hin in the tWMt divcne idariOMi widi ntinth aiidfidneH mppmdied 
and t:nnp]iroachable. We ask ourselves, Whence this completeness, this richness, this 
concretene&s, of characterization ? If we wish to see the infinite difference upon the 
ame mbjects, compare Shylodc widi the bert eflbrts of other dia matiita. Take 
L*Amre, by Moliiie. Placed by the side of Shylock, how meagre and unsatisfactory I 
Can we j^et at the ground of this extraordinary su]')eriority ? First, we should jay that 
Shylock is something more than mere avarice ; he has a deeper motive in his nature, 
and his greed for pan is only one of its nadliettations. It is trae Chat hu end in life y 
is Thrift, as before stated, but that end is the offspring of his moral and spiritual being, ^ 
—of his religion. Everything goes bock to this centre. Shylock is a Jew,— one of the ^ *i 

'peculiar people.' In all his actions this deeped princi[de of his faith and his con- \. ' 

icioiieneM wdb out; given the motive^ he marches logically to iia eonseqaencea. Thns * - 
we have arrived at an absolute spiritual unity in the man. The second reason far the f ^ . , 

transcendent excellence of this characterization is the breadth which it eihiUta. The . ' — 

adivitiee of Shylodc cnbnee qdte die loiaBty of Life. We see hfan in his fiunily, in J 
iwMii^, in dvil relations, in locial relations, in morality, in religion. We behold him / , ' . 

broupht info contact with every essentinl form of society ; and he acts in them, brings his * ^ ' 

principle to the test through them. Nor is he plunged into them firom the outside, but " . ' * 

is bRMghl into living fdation with theoL Hence the oonCRteaeas, the perfsolioa, the 

complete indii. idualiration of character. But it i^ different with L'Avarf. How lim- 
ited is the range of the piece in this respect I Harpagon almost descends to the com- 
mon mlwr, cat off Aoaa tt« worid la obacarity, dirt, and rags, — holding fast to hia 
money-bags. His niggardfinen in hia household, his tymuqr in hit family, and an 
examj>le of his extortionate usury express quite all that we see of him. This is not 
Shylock, who is exhibited in many more, and also far more important, relations,— 
who tees the woitd and gn^iples-widi it in all iH cneathl fanaa; this is what gives 
content and concreteness to his character. Hence the Haipagon of Moliire is empty, 
— almost like an abstract personification of avarice ; in fact, it is a meagre caricature 
comimred with the Shylock of Shakespeare. But it gives occasion to many laufiuible 
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incidents and situations i this was what Moli^re wanted ; he sought for predicament* 
moK dm kit dunctos. 

(P. 328.) But (Iocs Portia really give any hint to nassm o which of tlie caskets ic 
chooae ? It will be recollected that it was focbidden ber in her lather's will to tell this 
seoct A sospicioas drcuinsifliiee is the introduction of m MOg dorioK the clioioe «f 
Bwnanio, which the previous choosers did not hste the benefit of. Heoce one It 
inrlined to srriitini/e clitsely the meaning of the song. It \% somewhat cni^atic, yet 
its general pur^iort may l>e slated to be : ' Do not choose by the eye, — by tlie glittering 
oatiicle,! — for it is the touree of dl dc l urion.* Heaoe Portia, after blMcrving with the 
greatest care all the fonsinlitics of her father's will, hrc.iks it just at the point of its l n 
ilict with her subjective right. This is done so delicately by her that it is scarcely per- 
ceived { still, it it none the lev leaL TlniBsbertandt iMte as ilieg^and bearer of the 
Right of Snbiectivi^, in its special fiwm of Love venns Obedience^ to thewiUof the 

parent. 

(P. 338.) To aid ilie readers who may desire to grasp these results in the more 
diffieu^ yet move picdse, fbms of philoiqihiad stalement, the ibilloiriag sonunaiy is 

piven : The crilli>toii is between Antonio and Shylock, and is mediated by Portia. Its 
logical basis is the contradiction between the Objective as realized in the institutions of 
Reason, and die Subjective as tlie individual side of man. The fonner undertakes lo 
crush the latter, through which alone it had existence, for it is posited by the Sobjecti* 
ive; hence it Incomes contradictory of itself, and is negated. The Subjective, since 
it is not universal, is, in its turn, a new self-contradiction, and, hence, a negiUion of* 
itself, — which resolts in its lubsumiog itself ander the OI^ectiTe. So Pottia asserts the 
Right of Subjectivity only to end in sidxmSnaling heneif to one of the imns of objeclp 
ive reality, — the Family. 

HltusON {Inirodudwn to The Aferchant of Vtmee, Boston, 1879, p. 54): Qntios 
have too often entertained themselves with speculations as to the Poet's specific moral 
purpose in this play or that. Wherein their great mistake is the not bearing in mind 
fita* dis f p ^^^^ i m i ijw i e i i y of this or that i mfw l Icthhi is ^nile feoni oc beside tlie pir* 
pose of Art. Nevertheless a work of Art, to be rcaUjr deserving the name, mu.st needs 
be moral, because it must be proportionable and true to Native; thus attuning ooi 
inward forces to the voice of external order and law; otherwise ft is at strife whh the 
compact of things ; a piece of dissonance; a janing, unbalanced, crazy thing, that will 

die of it.s own internal disorder As to the moral temper of Tht Merchant of 

Vmitt, critics have dinfered widely, some regarding the play as teaching the most com* 
pre h en si ve bnmanitjr, others as caresring the namwcst biptries of die age^ This dif* 

^ fcrcnce nii\y Ik; fairly taken as an ar.^imcnt of the Poet's candour and evcn handedness. 
A special pleader is not apt to leave the hearers in doubt on which side of the question 
be stands. In this play, as in others, the Boet, I (hinlc, ordered tliii^ maihlx with n 
view to dramalie e&ct ; though to such effect in the largest and noblest sense. And 
the highest praise compatible with the nature of the work is justly his, inasmuch as lie 
did not allow himself to be swayed either way from the right measures and proportions 
of Alt For Art is, from its rery nature, otdiged to be 'without respect oif penons.' 
Impartiality is its e5!sential law, the constituent of its being. And of Shakespeare could 
. it least of all be said : — ' he nanrow'd his mind. And to party gave up what was meant 

^ liar tnanhind.* He represented men as he had seen them. And heeould nddicrrepcal 
noc ^;nore the old law of human nature, in virtue of which the wisest and kindest of 
men are more or less warped liy social customs and prejadices,so tliat they come to dob 
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and eveo to nake • tncrit of doing, aome things tbat are veiy uowiae and ankfaid; ..««' 

while the wrongs and insults which they are thus led to practise have the effect ol t,.*^***^* 



goading the suffeien into savage malignity and revenge. Had he so clothed the latter ) 
with gentk and amiable qualitiet as to enlist the feelings all in their i>chalf, he would .'^ ' ' ' 
liBve giveD a ftlae new of bumaa nature, and his work would have lost mu^ of ita / ^ , ' 
insiruotivenes"; on the score of pracliral morality. For go<jd mornls cnn never be 
reachctjUiy.iic^^anu^ A rule that may be proBtably remembered by all 

wlw are moved to act as advoicatea and apecial pleadeis In wbal thejr tUnk a good 
cau.se. 

£For the sake of convenience I have attempted to classify the following Extracts 
midar their aevenl snbjects.— Ed.] 

Shylock 

HAZUrr {Ch.ira.S n of Shak^.i^carts Plays, l8l7, p. 269) : In proportion BS Sfay- ^ 
locV: hrt? ceased ii) t -e a jxipular hugljear ' baited with the rabble's curse,' he l>ecomes a 
hulMAvuunie with the pliilosuphical part of the audience, who are disposed to think 
that Jewish reffnge bat least as good as Christian injnries. 9icfiaSL^ a gtmi fuOer : 
* a man no !rss sinned aL:ainsi tt'.nn sinning.' If he carries his revenge tcx> far, yet he 
has strong grounds for * the lodged hate he beaa Antbonio^' which he explains witti 
equal force of eloquence and reason. He seems the depos i toty of the vengeance of 
his race ; and though the long habit of brooding over daily insulu and injiiries has 
crusted over his temper with inveterate misanthropy, and hardened him against the 
cuutempt of mankind, tliis adds but Utile to the triumphant pretensions of his enemies. 

TlieKlsesifoog^qaide,anddeepsenaeof jusdcemhnd op with the gall and bitter-' \ 4 > 

ness of his resentment. The constant apprehension of being burnt alive, plundered, <^ ^ . 
banished, reviled, and trampled on might be supposed to sour the most forbearing 
nattiR, and to take something fiom that 'milk of human kindnea' «^ which his 
persecutors contemplated bis indignities. The desire of revenge is almost insej^Lrable ' 
from the sense of wrong; and we can hardly help sympathizing with the proud spirit y v- ** 
hid beneath his Jewish gaberdine, stung to madness by repeated undeser>'ed provoca- * ■» -^tv*.* 
tioBS^ and kbouring to throw off the load of obloquy end oppression heaped npon him 
and all his trihe Ijv one desperate act of ' l;\\vfu! ' rcvcnc;e, till the ferociousness of the 
means by which he is to execute his purpose, and the pertinacity with which he adheres 
to it, tnra us against him; bat even at last, when disappoinied of the sanguinary revenge 
with which he had glutted his hoi>e$, and ex^Kised to beggpuy and contempt by the let- 
ter of the law on which he had insisted with so little remone^ we pity him, and think 
him hardly dealt with by his judges. In all his answen and retorts upon his adver* 
saries he has the best, not only of the argument, but of the question, reasoning on 
their own principles nti i practice. They are so far from allowing any measure of 
equal dealing, of common justice or humanity between themselves and ttie Jew, that ^ 
even when they eooie to ask a fatnor of Um, and Shylodt reminds them [of their ^ .i.'^'*'*' 

trcatmenl of him], Anthonio, his old enemy, instead of any acknowIc<lt;einent of (he 
shrewdness and justice of the remonstrance, which would have been preposterous in a 
respectable Catholic merehant in those times, threatens Mm with a repetition of the 
same treatment. After this, the appeal to the Jew's mercy, as if there were any com- 
mon iirinciple of lig^ and wiMg be t ween them, is the mnkest hypocrisy or the blind* 
est prejudice, 

Skottowe {^Lift of Shakespeare, etc., 1824, vol. i, p. 325): Shylock is abhoned 
■ol execrated; but the skill of the poet has endued him with qualities which ystsuw 
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(^him from contempt. Ills fierceness, cruelt}', aitU rclentlessness are dignified by intel- 
lectual vigour. HU actions are deliberate, thegr ere the emanatioaa of his bold end 

masculine understanding. 1. t (lie art with which he negotialt'^ !.is bond be contem- 
plated; consider his coolness, his plausible exaggeiatioD of tlic dangers to which 
Antonio's property is subjected ; Ids Utter seccasmi end inntlting gitics; all cflbits of 
the mind to induce a belief of his indifference and to diagfdse fais reel design; follow 
him into rrsurt, Ijcljold !\im nip.inlainin;:' his snpcriorily in arfTimcnt, unmovcil by insult 
and unawcd by power, till disappointment leaves him nothing to contend fur and an- 
Kuish stops his speech, and then let his claims to inteUectnal distinction be decided on. 



C A. T iKCFVH^ Shaktsftcr^s Ai*io6iograJ>huai Fotms, iSjS, p. 276) : Toleration is 
itBIBIBm^jora, never used hf our poet, onleas, poadblj, in e disapproving manner, 
under cover of Doglierrj's ignorance, — 'most tolerable, and not to be endured.' To 
call it (hcrefore in kindlier words, — res))cct for anfither's sincere opinions, — has hitherto 
made but slow progress in the world ; though, bereaved of The Merchant of VenUtt it 
n%ht bene been dower. Noeq[n]nentinliBb»<Mireoiildbeflaoreeoniplete,eriNitln 
/a stronger light, than that which wc find hCK. Shylock, a usurer, a suspicious father, 
I and altogether a bad my i. compels us to gnnt him a portion of our involuntaiy good- 
I J will, soiely on aecoont of his being persecnied fiareoosten^ in Ui creed; end, thwarted 
^ ^ in his hopes of a hateful revenge, we look at his omiaons Kales, balance his injuries 
/ against his rancour, and cannot forbear granting hitn our pity when he is defeatekl. 
; How careful the author has been to maintain our fellow-feeling, and to make Shylock's 
tdigion meet petseeution al every step ! Not only Antonio is his reviler, — he runs the 
gauntlet of aV-j-f through Venice; his daughter forsakes and robs him because of his 
religion ; wherever he turns, his misfortunes are a subject of exultation ; and his fall is 
heiled widi ineuhlng open trinnph. Bis ddm to be enrolled amoaghiiftnoer-beings, 
^ in that powerful language, ' Hath not a Jew eyes ?' &c. has nothing urged against it, 
uor could a word be said in denial, yet his claim is allowed by none, and he i^ncxer 
treated with e sboir of respect until he is feared. We acknowledge his right, and we 
are glad to eee him at last, by any resource, treated erith respect ; we only recoil at hie 
' appalling vengeance. On the other hand, Antonio is a man justly honoured for every 

i virtue, with one exception, — a want of charity, a good feeling, a decent behaviour 
towards a ftilloir-creBtUR^ pmreljr beeanse he is an unbetiever. The religieos anhnoaitf 
• of Shylock was no more than retaliation. Antonio, indeed, may have had reason to 
"^accuse Shylock of extortion ; but his calling him ' misbeliever ' and ' dog,' spitting on 
him, and spumii^ him, force us instantly to side with the usurer against the christian 
-**ef nnUeaiUied Cum. When rendnded of these iajories, the viitnoas merchant is 

\Red7t0 repeat them, so unconscious is he of acting with injustice. Representing the 
penecotor, on all other points truly estimable, and the persecuted in no degree esti- 
mable, yet entffdy nnenswerabfe In his defence, puts penoml merit eat of the qoea- 
tion^ and places the argument on the brmdest principle, including the worst as well as 
the best among believers and infidels. Shakespeare strove to alle>'iate the bitter per- , 
secutions, not only towards the Jews, but towards all others. Catliolics and Protestants, 
I ) I Ifaongh the burnings in Smithfidd ensted no mere in his day, were fearfnlly halefid to 
each other, when f^ood men were contaminated by evil, and worse men by revenge. 



T ^ rendering the persecutor blind to h js wa nt of cha rity, afl d giv ioj ^ ^ all the truth of rea- 
^ ^ soningto the persecuted, however unreasonable night he tiw Cned to the mote power- 
ful party. For the benefit of those who could ajiply, or might hereafter apply, Antonio 
• ) and Shylock to themselves, Shakespeare portrayed them. Should any one think the 
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•pplicution was unthought of and acciden!r\l, let him contend that wheat prowj into ^ 

oounshment by chance, or try what philosophic works he can write by chance. " r> < . .. „ . 

W. \V. T.I OYD (]\ 550'! : In the case of Bassanio the mind glides jiretty easily 
over extraTagaoce by confidence io his nature and motives, but many have been stag- 
geNd Vf iHiit is only another amndation of the sune principle, in the fl^ht of Jeidca 
vith her father's ducats and jewels. A chief difficulty has arisen from the maudlin 

sentimentality that has been bestowed on the murderous Jew Shylnck is re.idy to 

impute his disgraces to antipathy to his race and envy of bis gains, but the poet leaves 
US in tw nnceitaialj that hto gains woe dMae of a nauier, in the aene wUdi, mdct 

any dtsj)ensation of political economy, involves at least dishonesty, dishonour, cruelty, 

aiul fraud. The arts by which a victim it enmeshed and ruined by a usurer are even I ' ' , 

BOW act ohactoe; and, under delMw laws, might have floorished tenfold The *'*t.<A«x--> 

Jevii the very impersonation of avarice, meanness, and auelty, as Antonio of gener- • , •'^ , . 
ous and sympathetic libeiali^, and the helliah intenliBn of hit treachcnma bond ia ' ^ 
aheady patent. . 

(P. 551.) The pilea of the Jew, in eiaetlng feifidtaie of the hood, ia the epiloBM 
of the very histor>' and genius of Tudai";m re^^rdcd from its most unfavourable side, 
bipfoted reliance in the fulfilment of precept by the letter, and disr^ard of spirit and 
pur]x>se, and ohrtinate claim of privilege by interpretation of tema in covenant m 
boody to tftt neglect of the foregone intention of the bond, in subjection to which alone ^ * 
it can be reasonably valid. All are familiar with the spirit of Pharisaism to claim ^ ■ 
privilege by natural descent from the bvoured Abraham, and to disallow in others the 
iwhie of flie vay qnaBliea to wMA the fatonr of Ahwhanwaa ascribed; to cieanie ^ 
the outside of the platter and to be scrupulous of days and meats, but take little thought 
of the impurities of the heart. Those only, however, can have full conception of the 
degnidalhui of the hmnan mind by slavery to written teait, wlw have Iiad aome glimpaea 
of the Rabbinical literature that is a monument of a tyranny in comparison with wliich ' 
Egyptian bondage was enfranchisement. The iron of tliis slavery has entered into the 
very soul of Shylock, and his appeal to his bond, as identified with justice, embodies ^ 
the very eoni and betog of ceicmoniaM«m. The bond is signed, is aealad,ii admitted,^ 1 
and he rests upon it as on a rock ; borne out by this, he fears no judgement, as doing * 
DO wrong. The word of law is to him sanctity, and he has no sense of the ends for 
wUch law was framed. So he has an oath in heaven, lie lias swonbjr the saoed Sab- ^ 
hath ; bonds and obligations agiun invalid, by incongruity of purport, with all the ends 
for which oaths are sacred. Such oaths are air, such bonds are waste paper; even the 
very rights of nature and paternity are dissolved by cruelty and malice, and no amoont 
of wealth can purchase the happiness or power of which the moral conditions are for- 
feit; the ark of his trust and veneration is, like the gilded casket, but n painted aqml* 
rhre, and within are dead men's bones. 



Giles {Human Life in Shakespeare, 1868, p. 124):. But when the sense of loss 
and the sense of wrong arise in harder natures [than in Lear tnd Othello] ; when the 
heart does not bleed out of wounded affection, but is bitter with the gall of vindictive 
{aide; when the sense of loss and the sense of wrong meqie, but do not lose their 
personal, their individual consciousness in an abstract fierceness which gathers into the 
embrace of itt detestation whole centuries of loss and wrong infiiaed on milUons of a 
Moe^ and dds detwIatioB is ooneenltated Uilo an impaarioned aniipatlqr mdi ai iMsad- 
llHjr pewecation can exdte and the moat e u eq t el k inheritor of enmity can fed; oi 
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,S : * • when the lots and wrong experienced are not traced to the weakness of the victim 

^ himielf and to the vices of lii» injorers, but ue made the crime of the homao spedes, 

.' ^ — when suck conditions of hatred arc embodied and expressed we have the charactcn 
^ of Shylotk and of Timon. These men do not movejHty, but awa ken terror . Shylock 
is inwardly a dark nature ; also he u inwardly a strong nature. In purpose, will, and 
pamloii be it a man of encfgjr; and, bjr the higotiy of aodctjr, Ui cneiBjr ia restricted 
to one mode nf jKuvcr,— the [K)wer of money. Money engages his activity, but doM 
not exhaust his being. To have potency, he must have money. Having aoy amoant 
ef mniqr, he xmj atUl be tnkUen on at a reptile ; but waating money, he is a leptile 
irithoitt a ItinK. Cotttempt is around him, as the light of day ; he breathes, aa ht 
walks, an atmosphere of o'limii ; but the light doas not shaine him; the atmrf<.]ihere 
does not sicken hint ; he has the stout vitality of a |«uud conslitutiun, and though he 
cringes, and bows, and smiles, and seems as servile as a dog, mean as Us so orncrs 

think him, their lowest idea of is reverence iv^elf, comparctt with his highest idea 
f of them. The lords of Venice may call the Jew a slave, but he is an aristocrat in 

cveiy drop of Us Uood; and mose vahie does he set on any drop that tikldes in a 
Hefamr bcgfu'a veins than the richest streams they can boast of from their Upstart 
rilCi. They may use foul words to him, but that is their own Hi-irreHit ; they may sjiit 
oahfan, but that is tkcir infamy, and not kU; be cannot give then) blow for blow, but 
he can give them bigoliy for b^otiy; he tefbses their dodrioe^ he wiUiagly acceplt 

their example Christians represent all who liavc ilone the worst to his {leople in 

any age, on any soil \ his pcnonal foes stand before him for all that is worst even in 
QuiMiaiis; and one man he has fai the fiu^ of Us power .wfaon he deeaas the aront 

of Us foes. Here is a WTath, which might fill the bollow ^obe that holds the ftsn, 

conveyed into a siiitjle y^'WX. — the ant»er of many generations condensed into one 
heated bolt, against one devoted bead. The evil done to his people and to himself he 
caoiMt here repay; but he will prove that lie has the disposUtoi to repa^ it with more 
of u.<iury than the most greedy miser ever craved, dreamed, or imagined. Shylock's 
law with the Christians is the law of enmity ; he is sealous to obey it, to make it per- 
fect IB Teveng«i for Urn revenge is sanctity; and lo hnmoiate Antonio^ as the 
ment of it, assumes the merit and the glory of solemn and sacrifidil righteousness. 
But as the hating passions, however provoked, react ever with misery on the in<Ii>'idual 
who indulges them, so the contrivances of bhylock for the torture of others accompluth 
«nl^ the destruction of Umaetf. 

RXV. John Hunter (p. xv) : Shakespeare, the interpreter of nature and humanitj, 
felt that dw prejndices a^unit the Jews were crnelly immodeiate. He couU not, 
* V indeed, represent the Jew of Venice as magnanimims or in any re$|)ect amiable, for 
this would have been inconsistent with the general charrictcr of the Jews, .and would 
I , have been so opposed to popular prejudice that the public representation of the play 

wonld not have been toleiaied t birt while he had f e p a r ed avaifee, a s aU gpity , and 
Cnielty, as the colours with which he meant to portray the Jew of Venice, he saw that 
. • , ' Shylock's moral deformity might be in great measure justly attributed to the influence 

> 1^ of aodal circtmutanoea, and he feH that the Jew, even in a temper of mafignity, might 

, convincingly show to Christians that their persecuting spirit im|>resaed on his tribe the 
. ^ character which the Jews bore in society. Shylock, accordingly, is a man whose intel> 
, lectual power is not to be despised, a man who can deeply feel, and powerfully expos* 
\ tolate apiost, the indignity to which he is subjected. He 'cannot be allowed anf 
* Christian advocate among (he ^rmmaHt fertm*, but he himself can fenOdy ds 
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Miate that it is in more reasooable in him to aa according to what was said ' by then 
nf old time'— 'an eye for aa cgwiadatooth fiiraloofh'—<lMD it is for Christians to 
boost of the excellence of that fMpd charity which their condnct habitually violates. 

And herein was the dramatist a faithful and skilful monitor to professing Christians. 
Had the Jew been enabled to resent in proper time, and with proper impunity, any 
viODgs that might have been infficted upon him, Us resentment would have had vent, 
and might have left his heart capable of charity ; l>ut be had to endure, without retail* 
ation, injury and insult, time aAer time, until his heart became hardened as a stone that 
would whet keenly the knife of vengeance should legal Justice ever give him an op)jcr 
tunlty of obtaining ledreas. 

J. W. UaL£S ( Th€ Atkefunun^ 15 Dec., 1877} : By ' the general ' hltle heed is paid 
to th« profbnnd skfll aod the eslhoKe homanity wiUi whidi the Jew is inteipreted. 
' The general ' sees only a monster, and hisses and hates. A more careful eye ol)servea 
that this monster is accounted for, — tliat the preat poet is considering the problem how 
ySUch ossihcaiions come to be. He is 'anatomizing' Shylock« seeing 'what lireeds 
^aboot* his* heart.' • Is there any cause in natnie that makes these hard hearts?* The 
Christian who looks frankly and (aitbfnlly at this work will not find matter for exulu- 
tion or for ridicule, but only for shame and sadness. Shylock had been made the hard, 
savage, relentless creature we see him by long and cruel oppcessioo. He inherited a 
nature emhMeied hy centimes ef iiisBll and QialiB|c» and his own me tc l ied e ap s i la nce 

had only aggravated its bitterness. ' SufTemnce ' hrif! 1>ecn. and \v;is, the Va')<^e of al! 
his tribe; it was his badge. As fetters corrode the flesh, so persecution corrodes the 
heart. Shalcespeare, truly detesting this dieadfiil beings yet hfthinks him, we say, how 
he became so. He was once nmaar-tt least, his breed was once human ; and Shake- 
speare, no less than the supreme creative genius of our own age, recognized in the Jew 
splendid capacities and powers, however, so far as he knew the race, misapplied and 
debaaedj was no leas fiacbialed by a chancier of snchsiognbr fbroe and inoadicahb 

Hudson (p. 72) : As avarice was the passion in which Shylock mainly hved, the 
f^Hfl*— vUnea which thwarted this natuimtly ae eaa e d to him the greatest of wmnp. 

With these strong national traits arc interwoven personal traits equally strong. 
Thoroughly and intensely Jewish, he is not more a Jew than he is Shylock. In his 
hard, icy inldlecittallty and hb diy, mommy>1ikc tenacity of purpoaeb wUi n dadi, now 
and then, of biting, sarcastic humour, we sec tlic remains of a great and noble nature, 
out of which all the genial sap of humanity has been pressed by accumulated injuries. 
With as much elasticity of mind as stiffness of neck, every step he takes but the last 
is aa firm as the earth he treads en. Nothing can daunt, nothing disconcert Umt 
• remonstrance cannot move, ridicule cannot touch, obloquy cannot exasperate him j 
when he has not provoked them, he has been forced to bear them ; and now that be 
does provoke them, he is hardened against them. In a wotd, he may be bralcen; he 
faniiflt.be bent. 

(P. 74 ) Thus his religion, hi.s patriotism, his avarice, his affection, all concur t^ 
stimuhite hi.s enmity; and his personal hate thus reinforced overcomes for once his 
greed, and he grows gencnos in the prosecuiloo of bb abn. The wily reason he will 
vouchsafe for taking the pound of flesh is, «if it will feed nothing else, it will feed my 

revenge;' a reason all the more satisfariory to him, forasmuch as those to whom he 
gives it can neither allow it nor refute it \ and until they can rail the seal from off hil 
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lH]nd,antlidrnlUngiaretaalbictaBileofilwievefige^ Id Ut cagemea w 

taste that monel sweeter to him th«n all the luxuries of Italy, Us neCDt •fflictions — the 
loss of his dauptiier, his ducats, his jewels, and even the predous ring given him by 
his departed wile—all lade from his mind. In his ioeaorable and impeiturbable hard- 
MMatdwiiMlUiefe li soMMl^lliatflukettiMHao^ It it tbe luUimit^f 

of Tialice. We feel that tte ycmiiigs of revenge have silenced all other cares and 
aU other thought*. In M$ WffOB» of bate the man has grown superhuman, and hit 
cjm Neni all a^ow with ptetematnnl malignity. Featfid, boww er, aa it his pawinn, 
he eOBMS not off without moving our pity. In the very act whcteby he thinks to 
avenge his own and his brethren's wrongs, the national curse overtakes him. In 
y standing up for the letter of the law against all pleadings of mercy, he has strength- 
^ wed Ma eneaides' bands, and shaipenadtiiBfriiw^wBa^agaiiiBthiiiwelftai^ 
Jew sinks at last into the j^Kwr, jiitiablp, heart-broken Shylock. 

Early in the play, when bhylock is bid forth to Busanio's supper, and Launcelol 
oigea bin to go, became *my young naster doth expect yoor lepnacfa,' Shylode 
replies, * So do I his.' Of course he expects that reproach through the bankruptcy of 
Antonio. This would seem to infer that Shylock has some hand in getting up the 
rcpoits of Antonio's ' losses at sea ;' which reports, at least some of them, turn out false 
in the end. Fnither than this, the Poet leaves us in the dark as to how those reports 
grew into being and pained belief. Did he mean to have it understood that the Jew 
exercised his cunning and malice in plotting and preparing them ? It appean, at all 
cvenli, that Shylock knew tbejr were oomii^ before they caoM. Yet I aappoae (he 
natural impression from the play is, that he lent (lie ducats and took the bond on a 
mere chance of coming at his wish. But he would h- ./ grasp so eagerly at a Imuc 
possibility of revenge, without ning means to tnni it into something more. This 
would mark him with much deeper lines of guilt Why, then, did not Shakespeare 
bring the matter forward more prominenily ? Perhaps it was because the doing so 
would have made Shylock appear too deep a crinunal for the d^;ree of interest which 
••< * ^ his pert was meant to cany in tte play. In other warda^the beaHh of the dfama 

. as a work of comic ait required his criinin.ility to he kept in the background. lie 

comes ray near overshadowing the othcx characteis too much, as it is. And Shy- 
\Bfd6% dtanoter b mattuUfy ir^gie; there ia noBe of the proper tiodier of oomedr 
in 



FajKOS&lCX Hawkins {Tlkr Theatre, Nov., 1S79, p. 1 94}: The sympathy enjoyed 
ty Shylock Is designedly aioaaed in the interest ef tlw great but downtrodden rsoe be 

represents. The man who exhausted worlds and then imagined new, whose mind was 
such that at times he seemed to touch some awful secret of the Cosmos, whose woiks 
are lighted up by wisdom, generally, and t eudan e ss, — sadi a man could bam had no 
share in an outburst of val^ envy and fanaticism. He saw the Jews as they were, 
v^-^ and «o seeing them wrote The Merchant of Venicf in onier to ethiliit one of theiiv, 

§ ) number at a disadvantage as a direct result of the unreasoning prejudice against lhem^]/Y* 

He more than con nt e w c t ed with one band what be ise med to do with the other. In 

\ ' ^. . *»sfling hiniself of the preat(-st .i;!.ar mnrlncss of his time he «;n;igfit to a] jk-.i'ic it. 

<r ^nis play might liave been regarded as an attack upon the Jews, but in reahty it 
'"^defended them. Much ef the true rienifieanee of the play is to be 



t 



play is to be apprecbled oofy 

by those who re.id b< tween the lines, for even if Elizabethan audiences and readers 
had been well-disposed towanls the Jew<i, the dramatist was loo in-cat a master of hb 
Sit to preach bis moral. No paiiu appear to have been spared tu uiguity the charaacr 
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•f Shjrlock. The whole force of en old nnteinted teUgious iriatoenqr is breathed in 

some of his speeches. He is filled with a generous enthusiasm for his sacred tribe and 
ancient law. His avarice, a vice forced on him by circumstances, is relieved by plenms 
of an originally noble nature. Re has so deep a veneration for the memory ot tus dead 
wife that ' % i^doew qf inonhBye ' would not co ipeMrte far the law <f the ring the | 

had piven him in youth. He is tentJrrly attached to his daufjhtrr, whom he Icnvcs in 
charge of bis house and his kej**. Many of tlie graces of intellect^ too, are engrafted , 
vpou him, as may be leen from Us weeilih of ideal tad the Cdidtout language in \ 
wUdl fliey are expressed. 

(P. 195.) In the Trial Scene Shylock's reason seems to have been shaken by the V 
flight of his daughter ; and the knowledge that Antonio has assisted her to get away, a 
dramueaBM often overiooked, mey aeooaat in tome meenuc far the iaereascd malig« 
nlty he here displays towards the Merchant. 

[The foregoing view, that in The Aferchant of Venict we have a • plea for toleration,' 
evoked a discussioa in the next number of Tkt Theatre (December, 1879), which I 
ihoold like to tnuufer to these iMgeik but bdi of ipece nilridi me mcfdf to o pen 
graph here and there. Mr Rpedding's contribution I give in full, not only for the sake 
of the clarum et veneraiile but for the sound, wholesome truths which, as I 

think, it sets ftidL] 

Theodorr Martin: I can find no trace of any 'plea for toleration.' Nobody in 
the play urges anythin(; in the nature of such a plea. Jew and Christian are alike 
iniolenuit . ...Even alter the disdpttne of suHisriag and peril irfiidi had laoacfal him 
face to face with death, Antonio seek.s to force upon Shylock a renunciation of his faith, 
not from any belief that this could operate a change in his convictions or in his cruel 
nature, but in the very harshest spirit of intolerance. Eveiybody in the court, the 
Duke himself, indeed, seems to think this a moat pnpcr and teaaonaUe .... 
While I cannot think that a plea for religious liberty was in Shakesi>earc's thoughts in 
writii^ this plajr^I firankly admit tttat it inditealy inculcates the im- wisdom of letigioua 
peneiatiaaht tlte mischief it woda upon the peneentoa as well as upon the perse* 
enled. .... Only in Portia is the sweet and humble spirit d Qiristianity illustrated. 
.... Save in the words which fell from Portia, there us not in the play, to mv mind, a 
trace of any recognition of the great doctrine of rel^ous toleration. That Shakespeare 
held by that doctrine as stoutly as man cm did, I can ham no doubt, but I see no 
symptom of an intention to expoud, or even to iUmliaie ft 'leaimotfinditin dit 
bond.' 

An Acroat The tendency of the play is undoubtedly to show that 'the worst pas- 
sions of human nature are nurtured by iindeserred persecution and obloquy.' How 
far this tendency was a matter of deliberate design we shall never know, bat Mr Hew. 
Una's a i gn m enH aie hardly overthrown by the iact that the princ^ of religioas to)e> 
mUMi b not eqpscssljr cnfarced hi the text. 

F. J. FURNlVAli. : Had a plea for toleration been Shakespeare's object, would he 
have dinehed the argnmeat that Shylock uses with that 'shaD we not revenge ?* the 

claim that Jews had a riirht to turn devils a.-! freely as Christinns h.-id ? Was there no 
DoUe Jew in history, no suffering one, specially no woman, in rrjmance, through whom 
he eooU have pot faidi Ua pka mare cfleelivcljp dtan through Shylodt? Aapiiedlf 
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Frank Marshau. : It is not necesMiy to suppose that Shakespeare had any especial 
views with regard to the venoval of Jewish disabilities in hit poitrayal of the character 

of Shylock. Shakespearejvas not a tioctrtttnairt ; he wxs esseniially a dramatist, and 
pos&es&ed lo a gieater d^ee llian any other author the faculty of entering into the 
fediqgs of the cHaiacten whieb he ioliodnced into his plays. 

bRAKi. I )Avis ; Shnkespeare was loo thoroughly an artist to write a play with a 
moral puri»>:,c. In regard to d« cnemoof a dtama, he was guided inesistibly by a 
keen appreciation of the ical oatttte of men's thoughts and feelingi. Shylock is an 
^ ^ Irttcrcsling charactt-r, notivil by nature, but made evil by tlie treatment to wliich he 

' - «:^^asbeen subjected. The moral suggests itself, that if the Jew bad been treated in • 

<^ belter wiy he would have been n better man; aiid Shakespeare cumot have been 
-7 * unconscious that he preached that moral, although the pur]xise of his play was to 

V pr«u:h no lesson, but to describe human life It was a greater step for Shake* 

^ tpem, in the iizteenth century, to create the Sijlodi of TXtf Merdtmii tf Vadee 

(' lima 6k GtatgtllBfat, in w own timet, to iamff^ 

^ /' David Anderson : I see no leaaon why the Jewish race should be ashamed oi 

, :^ * > Shjrloek; and I veotnre to n^^^ *t ^ period of the play there nay have been 

' hundrt-ih of sucli charnrtcrs in tlio cities and towns of Itnly. Rave fnr his revengeflll 
^ spirit, the Jew compares favourably with the other principal chaiacteis of the play. 

^ . Jame3 SPEin iM , : The best contribution I can oflTer to this discussion is the expres 
sion of an old man's difficulty in accepting these new discoveries of profound moral 
I and political designs underlying Shakespeare's choice and treatment of his subjects. 

« Z beUeve that be wm a mas of bnrineas^— that Ut prioeipBl InuiBeae was to pro- 

' duce plays which would draw. T believe that he took the story of the caskets and of 

the pound of flesh because he thought he could combine them (I forget whether be 
found them together or pot them together) into a good ronaBtie eomedy that waa 
likely to succeed ; and I think he managed it very well. But if, instead of looking 
about for a story to ' please ' the Globe audience, he had been in search of a subject 
under cover of which he might steal into their minds ' a more tolerant feeUng towards 
the Hefareer nce^* I cannot drink he would have adected for Ui hero aildi Jewlah 
merchant plottin;^ the murder of a Christian rival by means of a fraudulent contract, 
which made death the penalty of non-payment at the day, and insisting on the exac- 
tion of it InanodernCbfii^aedkoceftaeeinitobepQHibleforfttkflftalaetorto 
work on the feelings of an audience so far as to make a nuin engaged in such a busi- 
ness an object of respectful sympathy. But can anylwxly believe that, in times whca 
this would have been much more difficult, Shakespeare would have chosen sudi a case 
. asafimonbleonetosaBert talerMkmtoa|Nihliepri^adieed iqpdiHt Jewi? A lew- 
ycr retained to defend a man who h.is kicked his wife to death will try to prove that 
his cUent was an injured husband, and had served her right, and this may succeed with 
a jniy that have had experience of conjugal pcovoeathms. But if his boiniess were lo 
pilead (or a mitigation of the severity of the law ttgmmt husbands, he would suidy 
keep his injured friend's case as far out of sight as he could. I do not believe, in fact, 
that Shakespeare, either in choosing the subject or treating it, was thinking about Jew- 
iah grievances or disabilities at all dthec way. What he had to tUnk albont wn^ how 
he could introduce into a remedy, without ]-iUUing everything out of tune, an inci ient 
SO shocking, and a project so savage, that ' the imagiiuuion almost refuses to approarb 
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It.' And I think he managed this also very skilfully, by fust depriving Shylock A all 
{■etenoe of grieraace or cxcom^ which was done hf die ofler of all the nonef due 
him upon his bond, with twice as much more to cnm]icn'-nte him for the verj' short 
time be had bad to wait far it beyond the apix>inted day, — an ofler which leaves him 
viihaat aiqr c op c e w ahle Botive far prefairing ilic pound of fleah ctce|it the waiM,~ 
and then diamiwiiig him with a prndthmenl very nnch lister than he dcMmd. 

Macdonald {Tkt Iwu^inaHmt 1883, p. 125): There is for every one of Shahe> 

speare's characters the 6nn ground of humanity, upon which the weeds, as well as the 
floweri, glorious or fantastic, as the case may be, show themselves. His more heroic 
persons are the most profi.andly human. Nor are his villains unhumau, though inhu- 
maD enoo^ Compaied with Mailowe's Jew, Sbyloek b a tcirible wum bende a 

dreary monster, nnd, as far as loHc an'l tlir !fr (nlionis go, has the l>est of the argu- 
ment. It is the strength of human nature itself that makes crime strong. Wicked* 
ooi coidd have no power of itielf; it lives by the (perverted powers of good. And ^ 
great is Shakespeare's sympathy with Shjrlock even, in the Ittrd and unjust doom that 
overtakes him, that he dismisses him with some of the spare sjTnpailiies of the more 
tender-hearted of his spectators. Nowhere is the justice of genius more plain than in 
Shalcctpeaic's nttcr fieedom from pafty*ipirit, even with icgaid to Ms own creations. 
Each character shall set itself fnrth from its own [toint of \-iew, and only in the choice 
and scope of the whole shall the judgement of the poet be beheld. He never allows 
his opinion to come out to the damaging of the individnaTs own self-presentation. He 
Imowt wdl that far die wont something can be said, and that a feeling of justice and 
his own right will be strong in the mind of a man who is yet swnved by perfect selfish- 
ness. Therefore the false man is not discoverable in his speech, not merely because [y^-"^ 
dievilldnwai talk as like * Irne man as he mqr»bnt because addomisthe villafaiy J . J' 
dear to the villain's own nind. ' ' . • > 

POKTIA 

Hazutt (jCkaraeUrt 0/ ShaJtesf<art't FUtytt 1 81 7, p. 273) : Portia is not a very great 
faworite with ns; neittMr a« we ia kfve with heriniJd, Nerina. Pntia has a oertdn 
dcgmeof affectation and pedanliy aboot her, which is ver}- unusual in Shakespeare's 
women, but which, perhaps, was a proper qualification for the office of a 'civil doctor,' 
which she undertakes and executes so successfully. The speech about Mercy is very 
well; but (here are a thousand finer ones in Shaluspeare. We do not admire the 
scene of the caskets, and object eotir^ to the black Prince Morochius. We should 
like Jessica better if she had not deceived and robbed her father; and Lorenzo, if he 
had not married a Jewess, tiiough he thinks he has a right to wrong a Jew. The dia* 
kgne between the newlf -mairied couple bj moonl^ in Act V is n coUeolioB of 
daisical elegancies.* 

* Chahlks Cowokn-Clarkb (Sltaktt^fart-Characltrt, London, 1663. p. jgj) : 1 have always 
icgreiled that Haaliu set down thai pauace. It has l>r«n oAcn qtwtcd; and, aa his ataid opiinioB, 
it bat awakowd a nalata] oppoaltloa U> bin M th« pan ef thma criliet who oonld better patcab* 
the true beauties of Portta'a character than they knew ef, «r eauli dtaearn, the variable iMads af 
HazUtt'i temperaoient. Every one who knew him would Mi oonvinead that he penned fhaaa wordb 
under some temporary fit of spleen, aome wayward, roomeoUry feeling of petulance agaia-.t high- 
krid women. I^jztitl was very sensitive — personally sensitive— on tlie score of women's lilcing 
toward himself; and he occasiotvally made some curious mistakes, tucb as many men who are at 
aaea aalfHliSdaat and aairKoafidanl, iatcUcctualty pmA and conatitultoMiBy aky (Car all ik« fuaii- 
liaa are pailkeiljf eaaapatfUc), oAau do attka about woaaaa vuA wotacs'a prafeicneca. fives In bla 
writings these peculiaritle-s arr plainly perci-ptible. Turn to his Essay ' On Great and Little Thirpx.' 
where be profcssai hi* admiration for ' humble beauties, servant-maids and sbepherd-sirls his owa 
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Mrs Jameson {Characteristics of Women, 2d ed., 1833, vol. i, p. 66): POitia, Isa 
bella, Beatrice, and RoMlind may be classed together, as chanctea of intellect, 
beoniM^ when compared with others, they are at oooe diatiagnisbed by their mental 
Wperiority. In Portia it is intellect kindled into romance by a poetical jma(,nnation. 

.... The wit of Portia is like attar of roses, rich and concentrated As women 

and individuals, as breathing realities, clothed in flesh and blood, I bdieve we must 
assign the first rank to Portia, as uniting in herself in a more eminent degree than the 
Others, all the noblest and most lovable qualities that ever met together in woman. 

FOrtia is endued with her own share of those delightful qualities which Shakespeare 
Jus lavished on many of his female characten ; bnl, besides the dignity, the sweetness, 
and ten Icntr^^ whirfi should distinguish her sex f^enernlly, she is individualized by 
qualities peculiar to herself; by her high menial powers, her enthusiasm of tempera- 
menl, her dediioD of {supoM, aod her IwoTiBCy of TlicMaieiiiMie; ibeliH 

other distinguishing qualities more external, and which are the result of the circum- 
■tances in which she is placed. Thns she is the heiress of a {xinceljr name and coont- 
less wealth ; a train of obedient phewwi hare ever waited round her; and fiom 
infiwcy die has breathed an etmn^ihere redolent of perfume and Uandishmeat. 
Aooordingly, there is a commanding grace, a high-bred, airy elegance, a spirit of mag- 
niBcence in all that she says and does, as one to whom splendour had been famiUai 
fiom her very bbth. ^ beads as thoi^^ her Jbolsiepi hid been anieBg naiUe pel* 

aces, Ix-ne.ilh nx)fs of fretted gold, o'er cedar Roors and pavements of jx-j>er and ]X)r- 
phyry — amid gardens full of statues, and flowen, and fountains, and haunting music 
She is fuU of penebradve wisdom, and gennine tenderness, and lively wit; bat as At 

has never known want, or grief, [not when her father died ? — Eu.] or fear, or dtos^ 

pointmeiit, her wisdom is without a touch of the sombre or the sad ; her affections are 
all mixed up with faith, hope, and joy ; and her wit has not a particle of malevolence 
or eanrtdty. 

(P. 72 ) We are not told expressly where Belmont is situated ; but as Bassanio takes 
ship to go thilhor from Venice, and as we find [Portia] afterwards ordering hones &om 
Bdmont to Fidm. m wOl isaag^e Portia's hereditary palace as staadfaiK on some 
lovely promootoiy hetmen Vcoioe and Trieste, overlooking the blue Adriatic, with the 
Friuli Mountains or the Euganean hills for its background, such as we often sec in one 
tf Claude's or Poussin's elysian landscapes. In a scene, in a home like this, Sliakc- 
spesRiy haviag first exavdsed the original possesso r, has placed Bortia ; and so en dowed 
her that all the wild, strange, and moving circumstanrcs of the stnr)- become natural, 
pcobaUe^ and necessary in connection with her. That such a woman should be chosen 
by die solving of an enigma is not surprising ; herself and all atoond her, the seene^ 

wordit, declaring, too, that he ' adimrei ihe Clemcntin.i» ami at • dbtance,' while th« 

Pamelai anJ Fjnnyi of Richardson and Fielding make tht kluod tinglt " Hut at the v«ry tim' 
thai he tries to exalt the ignorant chameis, he permiu the reader to perceive that they pnvok* 
him with tlieir laapprebeMlveBen. Aad la aaolber E»say , ealMcd ' Oa the Dlsadvaatafes of laMi 
Isetnal Sapwioriijr,' h«, with amdi MtMiMss, takss up tha appesila side of ifaa ^BMiion, nyfnti 
whaiahabcpealiiiitof thewoelfleof mtnofletten, 'Wonenof edoeatlon nay have a gUmpae «f 
their meaning, may get a clue to thfSr ct.irattrr-- ; but to A\ others they are thick darkness. If the 
mintre** smile at their iJtal advancM, the m.iid will laugh outright.' Here we find that the pretty 
ignorants had lo5t their fascination im liiir. ; that he saw through their insufficiency to form the solid 
and penaaoeni delight of a man of inteliieeace ; whereas, when he «nrote that line, ' Portia is not a 
rery great fitvoarite with us,' the Fannys and the Pamdai chanced to be in the asoendaat. Hii 
laMfJaathm waa bcauiliag hiai with aoae iaufa of captivaiiag an^^l&taMmij fraquwdy and oddly 
esa fcua de d with rtn^flWty, when ha — ■triad that *FoniahBsacertslBdcgiea af afbctailM wd 
iMnny aboat hw.' 
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ihe countij, tbc afe in iHiidi ihe is placed, tembe of poetoyt fonunw^ and cacbaat- 

ment. 

(P. 74.) BatdlttttfiacftpaitKof Pte^^diancterarelaoaglittobearindia'nU 

Scene. There she shines forth all her diviDC self. Her intellectual psmni hir de> 
voted sense of religion, her hif^h honorable principles, her best fcclinj«i as a woman, are 
all disi>layed. She maiuiains at tirst a cairn self- command, as one sure of carrying her 
point in the cod j yet the iiaiiilal» beart^tliiOliiy unccitaintjr in wUdi tiie Iteepe the 

whole court, until susjjensc vcrpcs u[xjn ngony, is not contrived for effect merely ; it is 
DcccaMcy and ioevitable. She has two objects in view : to deliver her husband's friend, 
and to «— her Inabaad'i honoar by the diidiaige of bit jot debt, though pdd 
cot of her own wealfb ten times over. It is evident that she would owe the safety 
of Antonio to anything rather than to the legal quibble with which her cousin Hel- 
laxk) has armed her, and which she reserves as a last resource. Thus all the speeches 
addfened to Shyloelc in tbe tint initanee are ei^ diiect or indiieet experiments 00 
Ida temper and feelings. She must be understood fimn the beginning to the end as 
examining with intense anxiety the effect of her own words on his mind and counte- 
nance ; as watching for that relenting spirit which she hopes to awaken cither by reason 
orpenoasiaa. She begina by an appial to hk mewy, in that waleblesa piece of eln. 

qucncc which falls upon the heart like "gentle dew [fjV] from heaven," — hut in vain* 
She next attacks his avarice. Then she appeals in the same breath both to his avaiiCO 
and Ua pity. 

All that she says aft a w ards b w atrong expressions, which ai« calculated to strike a 
shuddering honor through the nerves — the reflections she interposes — her delays and 
dicumlocution to give time for any latent feehng of comnuseiation to display itself, — all, 
alt etc premeditated and tend in the same manner to tbe object die baa In vicar. 
Thva : ' Yoa must pr^aia yoor bosom for his knife,' ' Therefore lay bare your bosom.' 
These two speeches, though addressed apparently to Antonio, are spoken Shylock, 
and arc evidently intended to penetrate kit bosom. In the same siwit she asks for the 
bafauweloarei^tfwpoandof fleabtand eatacata of Sfa^lodc to bave n aaqgeon leai^. 

So unwilling is her sanguine and generous .spirit to resipn all hope, or to beltevc dial 
humanity is absolutely extinct in the bosom of the Jew, that she calls on Antonio^ as a 
last icsonrce, to speak fcr Unttdf. His gentle, yet manly resignation— tbe deep pathos 
of his farewell, and the affectionate allusion to herself in his last addreM ta BaMaaiOi— • 
are well calculated to swell that emotion which, ibfOOgb tlw wliole SOCne^BBnat bsvn 
been labouring suppressed within her heart. 

At knglb tbe crisis arrives, far patience and wnnanhood can endnie no bmgcr, and 
when Shylock, carrying his "ravage l ent • to the last hour of act,' springs on his victim 
— *A sentence! come, prepare!' then the smothered scorn, indignation, and di^nst 
bunt foitb with an impetuosi^ which interferes with the judicial solemnity she had at 
Gist aflisoliid; paiticolariy In tba ipaecbt 'TbereibK prepare thee to cut off tlie flesh,* 
fte. But she afterwards recovers her propriety, and triumphs with a ooolcrseoro and 
a more self-possessed exultation. 

It is clear that, to fed the full farce and dramatic beauty of this narrdtooa scene, 
we nuut fO along with Portia as well as with Shylock ; we must understand her con* 
cealed purpose, keep in mind her noble motives, and pursue in our fancy the undercur- 
rent of feeling working in her mind throughout. The terror and liie power of Shy- 
lock's cbsiaeterr-4uB deadly and ioexonfaleniailee,!— voold be too oppressivte; tbe pun 

anil the pity t^o intolcrn! Ic, and the horror nf the po':';ible i<;>;uc ttvi overwhelming, but 
'or the intellectual relief afforded by this double source of interest and contemplation. 
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I conic now (.1 tliAl capacity for warm and generous afTection, thai tenflcnies<; of heai^ 
which render I'urtia not leas lovable b> a woinan than admirable for her mental endoir- 
meBli. The ifleetkins ace to the tMdIectwbit the ftfge bio Uie metal; hb 

temper and shape it to all good pur]'Oscs, and soften, strengthen, and purify it. What 
•a exquisite stroke of judgement in the poet, to make the mutual passion of Portia and 
Benanio, though anackiMnrledged to each other, enleriOT to the opening of the play ! 
Bassanio's confession very properly comes firat, and prepares us for Portia's half- 
betrayed, unconscious election of this most graceful and chivalrous admirer. Our 
tntere&t is thus awakened for the lovers from the very tirst ; and what sliali be said 
of the CMlcet Scene with Betwmio^ when evoy line wUdi Bartin a|)eehs is to mnthf 

of herself, so full of sentiment and l>eauty, and poctr)', and passion? Too naturally 
frank for disguise, too modest to confess her depth of love while the issue of the trial 
nmatai in suspense, the cmlBet hetewen love end fbr ud miUdenly dignitj cuact 
the awst delicious confiidon Uwt ever tinged a woman'fe cheek, or dra|i|ied in brakco 

utterance from her lips. 

(P. 83.) A prominent feature io Portia's character is that conhding, buo}-ant spirit 
wUdi ninglcB with all her tbooghte and alliMtiont. And here let me e b e e r ve, that I 

never yet met in real life, nor ever rea'l in tale or history, of any wnman, (Uslingxii'^hed 
for intellect of the highest order, who was not also remarkable for this trusting spirit, 
diis hopefulnemand cheeifialnew of temper. .... In the Gnket Scene she feast indeed 
the issue of the trial, but wliile the trembles, her hope is stronger than her fear. 

(P. 86.) Iler subsequent surrender of herself in heart and soul, of her maiden free- 
dom, and her vast poj^e^mons, can never be read without deep emotion ; for not only 
all the tendeneae and ddicacy of a devoted woman ii here blended with all the dig' 

nity which becomes the princely heire'^5 of Belmont, but the serious, me.asiue«l self- 
possession of her address to her lover, when all suspense is over and all concealment 
nperflnous, is most beautifully consistent wfth the ehaneter. It is, in truth, an swfU 
moment, that in which a gifted woman first discovers that, besides talents and powers, 
she has also passions and affections ; when she first begins to suspect their vast import- 
ance in the sum of her existence ; when she first confesses that her happiness is no 
longer in her own keeping, but u suncndcfsd for ever and far ever into the dominkm 

of another ! The possession of uncommon powers of mind are so far from affording 
reUef or resource in the first intoxicating surprise — I had almost said terror— of such 
• levelatioo, that thejr lender it more intone. Hie sooreec of thoog^ nndiiply beyond 
calculation the sources of feeling ; and, mingled, they rush together, a torrent deep as 
strong. Because Portia is endued with that enlarged comprehension which looks 
before and after, she does not feel the less, but the more : because from the height of 
her commanding inldlect she can contemplate the force, the tendency, the ooaso* 
quences of her own sentiments, — ^because she is fullv sensiMe ( f licr own situation, 
and the value of all she concedes, — the concession is not made with less entireness 
and devotion of heait, km coofidenee in the tnith and wnth of her hnrcr, than when 

Juliet, in a similar moment, but without any such intrusive reflections, — any check but 
the instinctive delica^ of her sex, — flings herself and her fortunes at the feet of her 
lover: 'And all my fortune* at thy foot 111 lay, And follow thee, my lord, through all 
the worid.* In Poitift'a confesion, which is not breathed from a moonlit balcony, but 
spoken openly in th(! pre-^ence of her altendanfs and vassals, there is nothing of the 
passionate self-abandonment of Juliet nor of the artless simplicity of Miranda, but a 
comackiusnem and a tender aerfoasness appoaehing to sdleBiniqrt wUdi aie not lesa 
tooching. 
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(P. 92.) And in the description of her v.irinus suitors in the first scene with 
Ncnissa, what inliaue power, wit, and vivacity ! She half checks bendf as the is 
about to ghre the tdns to her spoctiTe huinoar: ' la tmth, I know it Is a lin to be ■ 
mocker.' But if it cairies her awaj, it is so perfectlj good-natured, so temperately 
bright, sc lady-like, it is ever without offence; and so far, most unlike the satirical 
poignaot, unsparing wit of Beatrice, 'misprising what she looks on.' In fact, I can 
scaiedy oonodve a gieater contrast than between the vivacity of IMa and Ac 
of Iknirica. Fortia, with all hi-r niry brilliance, is supremely soft and dignified; CTety<- 
thing she says or does displays her capability for profound thought and feeling as well 
as her lively and romantic disposition ; and as I have »ecn in an Italian garden a foun- 
tain ffinghig fooiid da wieaths of ahoweqr light, wUle die BMny-coknfed Iris fang 
brocxling ab<>ve it, in its calm and soul felt gl'>Pr' ; so in Portia the wit is ever kept sub- 
ordinate to the poetry, and we still feel the tender, the intellectual, and the imaginatiTt 
part of the diaiacier as superior to, and presiding over, its spirit and nfadty. 

C. A. Brown (p. 279) : Portia is a greater favourite with me than with Hazlitt ; but 
I do not think her quite so amiable as she is described by Mrs Jameson. L«yii^ down 
the hrar, in which Foitia •eems to racket cannot be peifeeOy aaiiable, thotq^ k wen 
in a male counsel ; for then we could feel no more than admiration at his ^^fcssional 
talents. It is true, circumstances forced her into that situation ; and, feudal lady as 
she was, she executes her task thoioughly. All slie does is consistent; yet I much 
qnnitioo if the not M|n ii i <B i tift ti delight while die duliiifff tlie Gowt 

fai soifiense. Shakespeare has done nadi in softening dtt cifajeelion; hut, aootdiov. 
It CoaU not be eittirely overcome. 

W. W. Lloyd (pw 55a): In some respects Fbrtia has alwqri affieaied to me the 

most wonderful of all Shakespeare's feminine creations. The part she was to play in 
the Scene of the Trial gave the leading condition of her character, the positcssion of 
the highest iatdteetoal eud u wineu ts that are compatible in woman, with the age and 
the susceptibilities for tender and romantic Ine. The jiower of the [loet, however, is 
less wonderful, even in the wondrous Trial Scene, than in the exhibition of the blend- 
ing of the logical and iotelle<^ual element in the very web of lapture and passaoa 
when Baiaanio stands heftm the caskets. A s{nrit of inference, a laqneBce of dcdoe 
tion, run through the very confusion of her aptatcd hopes, and govern and correct by 
apprehensive standards the comparisons that crowd upon her imagination. In her, 
meet and adjust tliemsdvea aH die perfections of all the other leas peifiwt cbaraoten 
of the play. She is as sym|nthetic as Anthonio, but, with equal abhamBoe of cndllt 
she avoids an outbreak of vituperation n;;ainsf the Jew, and yealously gives him everr 
chance of retiring, appealing first to the hner chords of humanity, and, when these faii 
to respond, to the coaner motives of lucre; and when the Dolce, with pie dpil a i e n t as 

which he ha> i^fterwanls to qualify, remits ] art t f the fine, she reserves the rights of 
Anthonio, ' Ay, for the State, not for Anthonio,' not merely by way of sustaining her 
wwnnad cliaraeler of legal accancjr, hot to allow Mm the opportunity, whkh he only 
employs when she still more directly furnishes him the cue, to render aonie pro{xjr(ion 
of mercy. Nay, I may here a'M, in lier first declaration of the consequences of shed- 
ding a drop of Christian blood, she names only the forfeiture of lands and goods. 
Whenever again the pky is worthily Kprtienied, I heHeve that, daring the intermedi* 
ate speeches, (he changing demeanour of Shylock would give reason to apprehend 
dial, as he had already subjeded avarice to revengc» he wonld even have risked all 
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to glut liis cniel pi)r[X)se, and that it is therefore that Portia now adds other coikse» 
queuces, ' I hou dicsl, and all ihy goods are confiscate,' and so pursues his sentence to 
dieeod. IntbeiMi^tlie Jew*8defeittimeiitiid70Dtheiii^^ 
ding, which, in itself, is little better than a quibble; Shakespeare wisely retained and 
put this £nt to degrade the iitend principle of the Jew to the uttermost, by exhibUii^ 
Uxa fbOed at (be weapoDS of hit ourn cttnniDg^ when widded with ^plidty and 
Mnightforwardness ; but the dignity of the mocal, which is that of Portia's character 
tequiied and wipplicd the mow Bihmntial igfefence to criiniiM% of nmrderowt imenfc 

Rsv. JoBN Hinnn^xfl&)t Thae bp fndeed, • nedwdiaa t^e in the espm* 

sion even of Portia's most impassioned thoughts, which has induced some critics to 
impute to her a d^)ree of affectation unusual in S h ak c » p c«e'f ddioeationa of fenaale 
dtnictar; bat we bdteve that Ae dnunetirt hn herdn obMned a moat jndidooa eon* 
•iatency, and that the Unguage in whidi Portia describes her emotions is not less indic- 
ative of gcnyinc feeling for containing some reflex of that peculiir ni tltudc of minu 
which she displays in the Trial Scene. There she is methodical anud:>l all her excite- 

aaeittefaiudetjrfertliehoimvef herhnsbaad Thoogb the appabbjr which the 

endeavours to make the Jew relent are rli .r-. terizetl by an observance of formal argu- 
oBcnt, we slioold remember that she is all the while actuated by intense soUdtude in the 
nitenuiee of these appeals. 

Mrs F. A. Kembi^ {Atlantic MonMy, Jane, 1S76): I chose Bprtia, then as neiw 
my ideal of a perfect woman, — 



* To warn, to comfort, and command ; 
'The crntne not too bright or good 

* For Imnan nine^a daily fo< 1 ; 

* For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

* Pnise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles 



the wise, witty woman, loving with all her soul, and submiftinfj with all her heart to a 
man whom everybody but herself (who was the best judge) would have judged her 
inferior; die langfater^hmng, light-beaited, ls«e>heaited, deep-hearted wooMn, MI of 
keen perception, of active efficiency, of wisdom prompted by lore, of tenderest unselA 
ishness, of generous magnanimity ; noble, simple, humble, pure ; true, dutifiilt leU^olHt 
and full of fiin ; delightful above all others, the woman of women. 

Hudson (p. 65) : Being to act for once the part of a man, it would %ttm hildlj |iae> 
tible for her to go through the undertaking without more of self-conhdence than were 
becoming in n womaa; and tlie student nay find plenty of natter fbr Aooght in the 
Poet's so managing as to prevent such an impression. For there is nothing like osten- 
tatkm or conceit of intellea in Portia. Though knowing enough for any station, still 
it never once enters her head that she is too wise for the station which Providence or 
the settled order of society has assigned her. .... Portia's consciousness of power does 
mdeed render her cool, collected, and firm, l)ut never a whit unfcminine; her smooth 
ooomiand both of herself and of the matter she goes about rather heightens our sense 
of her modes^ than otherwise} so that the impreadon we take from her b, that theie 
mental peng^iim are of no sex; that thrr pnpeiljr bdnng lo the eommoa ftcc 



'The noble woman nobly planned, 
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hoUl of woman and man. Some of her speeches, especially at the trial, are evidendj 
pranedilated ; for, as any good lawyer would do, she of course prepares herself in tbr 
CMebaoRhuid; botXaliOBldBlwtoMetlwiniMaliiMhwTvfbiitaMld pnmcditMe 
•oything equal to them. 

(P. 68.) How nicely Shakespeare discrimioates things that really differ, so as to 
pvnent in all cam tht tool of wooaiibood, widwot • particle of dfemlnaiqrl and boir 
jxrfectly he reconcile*; things that seem matt diverse, pouring into his women all the 
intellectual forces of the other sex, without in the least imfiairing or otvcuting their 
■wwMiiiSii— I — an tUt ii not more lare in poetry than ft ii dharaeteriMic of Ut wade* 
f iMltt|^ Ttnil FortiA ia as much superior to her husband in intellect, in learning, and 
accomplishment, as she is in wealth ; but she is none the less womanly for all that. 
Nor, which is more, does she ever on that account take the least thought of inverting 
the irtallon batwaan tiiaBi, In abort, hcf iHwilal mpeiioi'lty tweda no Idod of aortal 

displacement, nor any desire of it. Vcr)' few of the Poet's men arc more hiphly 
charged with intellectual power. While she is acting the lawyer in disguise, her speech 

and bearing seem to flioao aibont her in the no U aat i^of wanMnrw Yet to n% 

who are in the aeorcc of her aet* all Ae futnniatiaa, aU die inmnl hannoniaa of her 
cbancter, eie exqguiiitaljr f w a awed. 

Last Maktim {Skmiiifmre$ /hM«fr Ouamtlm, 1885, p. 90 Httq^ 1 To know 

bow Pbrtia has been able to accomplish [the rescue of Rassanio's friend] we must go 
beck to her youth. I think of her a* the cherished child of a noble father,— a father 
pcoad of Us ekilffs beantjr, and of die pvondic which he sees in her of tare gifts, both 
of ndad and heart. These gifu he spares no pains to foster. He is himself no Ordi- 
nary man. He anticipates tlie danger to which the beautiful and wealthy heiress may 
be exposed ; and it was by one of those ' good inspirations ' which, as Nerissa says* 
*hol7 men have at dtair death,' that lie fined upon the deiiee of the three casketa^ 
• whereof who chooses his meaning chooses ' his beloved daughter. From the first his 
aim has been to Hain her to succeed him in his high position. With this view he has 
sai HH in d e d her with all that is beendfid in art and ennobthig in study, and placed \m 
in the society of scholars, poets, soldient, statesmen, the picked and noblest minds of 
tier own and other lands. Amid this throng of honoured guests, not the least honoured, 
we may be sure, was the learned 'cooHn, Dr Bellario.' This coonn of hen we may 
suppose to have been a constant vinlor at princely Belmont, and, indeed, to have been 
her instructor in jurisprudence, a not unfitting branch of the future heiress of Belmont's 
education. One can imagine how the girl Portia would rush to him for help in her 
yoothAd perplexities. Peifaaps they have, even in these early days, ' tuned over many 

books together.' Her father n-.-.y h.ive seen with ple.nsed surprise the bias of her niind 
toward such studies ; and this, as well as her affection for her learned teacher, may 
iMve led bin 10 inlce her to some of the lunoai trials of die day.so dwt when her own 
Imw of trial comes, when heart and head must alike be strong, and her self-possession 
is taxed to the uttermost, she knows at least the forms of the court, and through no 
technical ignorance would be likely to betray herself. If this were not so, how could 
she, however assured of her power to overcome the Jew, have dared to vcotnre into the 

presence of sr.ch nn assembly as that 'great court of Venice,' where anj ftitllK WOOld 
have been disastrous, not merely to herself, but to Bellario ? 

.... Dnring the time^ brief as it cea be made, of the preparadons lor tlie merrisg^ 
cemnony, Portia will have heard ail the particulars of the ' meny bond she will have 
discovered that mon^ alone, however S(|oanderci, cannot sbaltc tlie oi derate Jew's 
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detennination. Accustomed bj her peculiar trainii^ to look with a judicial mind viga^ 
■erioot mMten, sbe, after masj .(uestionings about its torax, hits by a happy instiDct, m 

I believe, upon the flaw in the bond. She will say nothing of this to Uassanio, but 
hurries him away with her wealth to use as his own; and then henelf hastens towards 
Venice, after despatching a messenger to Bellario with a letter infonning him of bet 
qiflQidl, as well as of her belief that she has found a flaw in the bond, and requesting 
bis presence at the irin!. We find her before her deiiarture in the brightest spirits, feel- 
iOg virtually assured of success, and even jesting in her new happiness with Nerisaa. 
lids state of ndnd, it sppesis to me, ooidd not have been possible hsd FMin known 
what was before her. She is at case, because she is sure of the full sym[KitIiy of her 
firiend and cousin, Bellario^ and counts with confidence on his {xcsence in Venice to 
take the lead b eouit. 

In Ibe play we see that Portia sends Balthazar to Dr Bellario, and bids him wiA lot 
her at 'the Iraject.' But either her mind must have changed, or she must have met 
messengers from Bellaho on the road, who tell her of his illness and inability to help 
Iter in penon. Conseqneotly she himies on to ndnn; bat iriicn they m ee t - fa r diai 
tlicy do meet is certain — all her first joyful anticifvations receive a woeful shock. She- 
finds her dear old £nend grievously side What is to be done ? There is no help 
near; notiawtobelcMtl The Jew ' pites the DniEe at momfa^ ind at night* Bel> 
hfio^t lid, she learns, has been summoned already by the Duke tt % hut resource. In 
this extremity, with no other help at hand, Bellario no doubt proposes that Portia shall 
go in lus stead, recommended by him as a ' young Doctor of Rome,' then visiting him. 
This most be done or all is lost. Bellaiio confirms her belief as to a flaw in the bond, 

ind furnishes her with his 'own opinion' upon all the points of law most vital to the 
qoation. Th^ ' turn o'er many books together,' and Portia proceeds to Venice fur- 
nislMd, is Bdhnio wiitm to the Dnlte^ with the Docto's opinion, < which, bettered with 
liit own learning (the greatness whereof I cannot enough commend), goes with him, 
■(my importunity, to fill up your Grace's request in my stead.' All this ?iiitn^rsts to me 
that Ponia's eye had been tlie first to see the flaw in the bond, and that her own 
inipwiiinn had been confinned hf tlie grent Inwyer. 

Grave and anxious must have been her thoui^ht'^ as she cri:>s':c'l the Ln^^nons ((v 'the 
common ferry that trades to Venice.' Hers was not a mind, however, to shrink before 
difficulty ; and, confinned as die had been by the opinion of (he great Doctor of La«s» 
she feels sure of success, if she can but be true to herself and ' forget she is a woman.* 
All the gay light-heartedness with which she started from Belmont has vanished under 
this unexpected aspect of afiairs. With what trepidation, with what anxious sense j\ 
nsponribOity nnut she 6nd hcndf engaged hi sndi a task, the sunk Ibr cvojeyet 

Nothing but her -leep !;ive and grateful hijipy lieart could sustain her (hroagll BOCh • 
trial. To cease to be a woman for the time is not so hard, perhaps, to one who has aD 
her life been aflcKoniad to a position of command and impoilanee; bnt, in tiia pecn* 
Ua drauntanosB of this case, the efiort must have been one of extreme difficulty. 

[If the desiie anail us to knit up the ravell'd sleave of Portia's eaily life, we must 
not forget the gay and pretty web that MRS C0WDBM>Clam» Ims WOVen in her GiH- 
hood of SfmketJ^tari t Heroines. — Ed.] 



Mrs Jamesoh (p. 104) : Nerisaa b a good spwdmen of a common genus of chano> 
ters; she is a clever, confidential waiting- woman, who has caught a little of her lady's 
skfance and lomance; she affects to be lively and scntcntions, falls in kwe, and makes 
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hu- favotu conditional on the fortune of the caskets, and, in short, miniics her mistress 
with giod emphasis and discretion. Nerissa and the gay, talkative Cirauano arc as 
wdl mmcN^ at the ioMnapnUe Fntlft tnd her awgdifieent md esptivatiiig bvct'. 

Jmsaoi 

C A. Brown (p. 280) : I eaniMt tee that Jcsbcs is intdlectul or Idnd-heeitBd, 

Her eukgy on Portia, appropriately dashed with her new-fledged (uetj, is elegu^ 
cold, like a dedication ; and her classical moonlij^ht talk with Lorenzo, though very 
elegant, hat nothing to do with the afliection^, and is more a proof of ready wit and a 
good edncMfam than of intellect. 

Jessica, the pretty Jewess, — I beg pardon, ' Mistress Lx>renzo,' the Christian, — faai h« 
character, such as it is, hit off by a few masterly strokes. Beauty is her best recom- 
meodatioo. I ima^ne she is small of stature ; a little plump, with a delicate hand 
and foot, and remarkaUe for a weU-tnmed ankle. Her ejre if fiiU and Imlioat; there 
is great ric!iness in her lips, especially when she smiles; she has a profusion of glossy 
black ringlets; and there is a touch of slyness in addition to her native expreiiioD of 
canntenaDce. To these charms, she possesses, we know, an arch and pleasant style 
of chatting, well suited to the hours of dalliance. Here she is at home ; even nan 
than when she talks with lier ' merry devil ' Launcelot. But when she has to speak as 
a lady, which she seldom attempts, we perceive a constraint, arising from her former 
reehne fife, and perinqs from a poorness in her ideas where her indlnatioas are not 

her prompters When at Belmont she speaks of her father as of a person in whose 

company she once happened to be ; the first words, < When I was with him,' are pain- 
AiUy unfeeling to those inclined to sympathize for a father whom she has robbed ; but 
fiiete were none aach in the company, because the man was a Jew, and she knew that 
opinion was in her favour. VSHth one of firmer intclkct, even in those ^Mf%, fashion 
would not have confounded wroi^ with right; hot Jessica was born to be cajoled by 
ftshion. She conld k)ae*feaisoore dncats at a sitting,* and exchange a tuiqaoise ling 
for a monkey, as unconcernedly as she stole them from a Jcw» beoaase she coold 
reconcile them all to the frshion of tlie daj. 

<^1I8 (pb 147) : Shakespeare has done the grsndest Justiee to dds dcaentsl feree 

of afTection in woman^s nature. lie present"; it to us in everv mode of beauty and 
truth. In his less serious plays, all the characters whom he intends for lovable have 
not only graces and charms, bat natorsl femininely sensibilities. One exception there 
is, — which not even Shakespeare can make me Uke, — and that il the pert, disobedient 
hussy Jessica. Her conduct I regard as in a l.i^'h rlrgree rci'rehcnsihie ; and those 
who have the care of families most, I think, feel as I do. She was a worthless minx, 
and I hstve no good word to ssy of her. If the liettow wlio ran away with her had, 
She old Bepys, \dt a diaiy bcUnd Unit I am quite sure that we should leam that his 
wife turned out an intolerable vixen. She s«Jishly forgot the duty of a daui;hter when 
she should have noost remembered it. Why should she, a maiden of Israel, leave her 
poor dd father, Sbylodc, atone fai dm mite of Us Christian enemies? What if he 

was wrong? The mf-re need he harl of hrr. What if mo-^t wron^' Even then, 
even in the madness of defeated vengeance, iu the misery of humbled pride, when 
f^pided as most guilty, wlien tlicre was nothing in tlie world for litm bat con t empt 
iritboat pity, the child of his home — his only child— ehoold have had in her womsn's 

heart a shelter for her scorned father. But wxs $1ic not a good pirl ? I >i*i she not 
turn Christian ? Well, as to her turning Cluistian, I view the matter as honest Gobbo 
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did; it merely increased the number of pork-eaten. Besides, she turaed Chiutuun fat 
% hndMUld. Changes of religion for haibMri^ or iMiil tbem, may do for the duldm 
flf kiiigi} it is not to bs oonninciidsd in ^i** duldicn of pM|ili* 

HuuiiON (p. 62) : J«^ica°s clupcment, in iLself and its circumstsuices, puts us 10 the 
dtaafllive Oat either the ii « bid diild or Sbylodc ii a bad ftiher. And theic ii 
enough to persuade us of the latter; though not in 5ttch sort hut that some share of tlie 
iqproach (alls to her. For if a young woman have so bad a home as to justify her in 
thni dcMftbig and ibbbing it, the atmosphere «f di« iiboe on heidly fiul to leave tarn 
Incei in hot Iw i ipet and fbiriftw. 

AUTOHiO 

Rnr. John Hinrm {htlniiiamy Rtmtrkt^ LoBgniinf* Seriea» London, 1873^ pi 

xiv) : Antonio is a good man, — a man whom we love for hi-; hif;h infcrrity, his disin- 
terested libenlily, his devoted friendship; but his rashness in signing the bond sug- 
gMled to the dnunatiit the propriety of eharaeteriting him as de6cieak in worldly pru- 
deoea^ and too easy and unwary in his dealings with mankind. It was certainly 
through simplicity, thout^h not what Shylock calls 'low simplicity,' that Antonio con- 
demned ioteresti it was through sunpUctty that he thought Ughtly of the condition 
stfpnialed in die bond; he was hnpwdeat in allowine hhnsdf to fccget, or in fiiKnc 

to exert himself that he might be prepared for, the clay of payment ; he was incautious 
in ventuhi^ the whole of his wealth ia argosies upon the ocean. That be was a rich 
nMBchant we nay suppoae to haie been owing more to palri m oiual inhwitance dian to 
his own mercantile sagacity and success. That ha dMdd be foimd nnable, though a 
wealthy man, to lend three thoii<iAnd ducats, was necessary to give occasion for the 
bond ; and the inability is made to arise out of that incautiousness by which Shake- 
ipeBin has so consislen^r chamrteiised hink 

Bassahio 

W. W. LbOVD (CMASna/ Etsay, Singer's sd ed., 1856, p. 546) : In eoaner tenm^ 
Iran a leas fiivourable point of view, Bassanio has lived like a prodigal, nm in debt 
with his friends, and now coolly proposes to his chief creditor to make a serious addi- 
tion to his debt, on the specolatioa that it will give him a dumce to pay all by that very 
precarious, as wdl as nndignMed, lesest of making up to an heiieiS. How is It that in 

reading the play we never withdraw our sympathies from the hero of tran?snctions that 
affect us in common life with the unpleasant associations of dissipation, imprudence, 
imp odene e , and meanness? The reason, I apprehend, is partly bec am e we are read- 
ing a romance, and we accept the compatibility of whatever phenomena the poet 
chooses to group in the moral as in the material world. Portia lus fisith that the lot- 
tery of the caskets will give her infallibly the husband wlio deserves her, and we are 
not disposed to check agreeable sympathy with the g» n eroQS libentt^, in mbid and 
purse, of the Merchant of Venice by any triistrusf, shabby it would seem to us, of the 
desert of his friends or the co-<^>eration of natural chances with his free iatentioiu. Cha- 
racter gives coaSdence; tmth is bondsman fcr trotb. We believe B a ss s ni o en the same 
^)und that Antonio does; we approve of the consent of Antonio on the same grounds 
that made Bassanio tliinli it not vrrong to ask it The character of an act or a proceed- 
nigisfbaadedatlastonthemoti«e,and Aemotiveistheman, and jx^etry and romance 
are allowed to invent perfections of humanity that may yet be unattainable ; and thus 
in n poetic drama we admire and qrmpathise with n ddit-baidered snstor tonwesltl^ 
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lady, because there ii no moral impossibility in the nature of thin^ of such a suit, even 
when the oondiigaida of doiny we noog^fed» betnc in traA nmoidid^— though , prac- 
tkaDy speaking, it will usually be a fool who allows himself, or herself, to think it can be 
otherwi<;c. In brief, we look on with unhesilatitif^, unalarmed confidence in the power 
of a pure spirit of unselhshoess to pass unlaintcd through the very dens and baunls of 
■elliibiMMi and to vindieite Hi poiitf in s tiunedoa wU^ oidjr OMkei 
wrong. Souiifiness at heart in a recipient m.ilces imprudence prudent, and our faith is 
made happy when Bassaoio, who has nothing either to give or hazard, chooses the 
caiVft of least jwomisiiig esteiioc< • • • • Even in setting findi Ua pfajeot to Awlfflwio^ 
the leading tone of his desaiptioii makes her wealth but one accessary of her attiac* 
tions, and, as a lover should, he passes on with more fervour to observe — * and she is 
fair,' and yet again to the crowning praise which no lover of Paitia could overlook and 
be wortl^^ and Criicr than that word, of wondfooavirtneB.* Hence «e confide awM 
»l>snlut(?ly in (he infjenuousness of Bassanio, and if he appears to engage his friend 
somewhat inconsiderately to a bond, or even to the merest transactioo with Shylock, 
«• an impaied to ascribe fUa to the cagcfDcaa of « lofcr who baa sncb oaoae tolote 
aa <<nrouin£iinieiit Awn Fbilla* 

GiLATlANO 

Ckakles Cowden-Clauu {SkaktsftarfCkaraaen: ChUfiy those Suiordmate, 
i863,p.4M)s CSsaliano iannnst dcliffatfU and aioat natnrd diaiaeief; Heiaone 

of those useful men in society who will keep up the ball of mirth and good-humour, 
simply by his own mercurial temperament and agreeable rattle ; for be is like a bab> 
bling woodside bnok, seen through at once, and presenting every ripple of its soifiwe 
to tl» sanbeana of good-fellowship^ If n picnic were proposed, Giatiano would be 
the man for the cotnmissariat dejiaitmcnt ; and the wines shall be unimpeachable in 
quantity as well as quality ; the ladies shall lack no squire of dames, and the men no 
atimnlas to keep their gaOantiy ftom nutinE. And, iHiat ia better than all, if a IHend 

be in adversity, Gratiano will champion him with gocx\ words and deeds, if not with 
the most sagacious counsel. He would no doubt talk a man off bis Icg^; and, there- 
fore, Shakespean IringB hbn as a relief afdmt the pmt wum, Antoido sad Bswsnfa^ 
who, being iMith anxious on account of worldly caia% Mant Ua vivacity, and they are 
at all events x« i>eevish Af, he is flip])ant and inconsiderate. Bassanio says of Gratiano, 
that he ' ipeaks an intinite deal of nothing.' The best of it is, that fiassanio himself 
advances no claim to be the censor of liia Hvdj compontoa; for, in eomperison witt 

him, hi: is dull in ca;actly; ar.<! the vcr>' observation jn?t quoted follows one of thf 
most agreeable and sensible speeches in the play, made by ' the infinite-deal-of-noth- 
ing* Giatianow SIiakeq)eare has made tlie best apolc^ fat the Mercliant and hii 
friend ; but his own love of cheerfulness with good temper could not fail to throw 
liberally into Gratiano's scale, and he has nowhere produced a lietter defence of natu- 
ral nvacity. Moreover, he has not made Giatiano selfishly boutcrous, indulging bis 
mm fcdinga onljr; he fiial manifieala a solicit nJf far Aaiorie'a lovrnem of apiril% and 
then he rallies him. These are the small and delicate lights thrown into hb characters 
that render them exhaustless as studies^ and g^ve us that indefinable, rather, perhaps, 
dint unrecogDlzed and nncoMciow^ laterat in all (hey say and do^ and whidi, to (he 
tame f ^tyw t, af if tf a w to be (Im wti mfi t undivided pw w y iliTe of fihalrffsptfair alimc, 

C. A. Brown (p. 281).* My notion of Launcelot, as I have seen him, has not been 
icflcctcd from the stage. ' The patch is kind enough;' yet he is ama singly wnpped 
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up in himself, and his soliloquies are intense on that darling subject. An ubtru:>ive fca< 
hne in Ms diaMCter is fbe ooneeh in his sknll thai he is better than he shoold be. 

Having been callci! by one who did not see him 'master' and 'young tycntlemaii,* he 
insists, over and over again, on his being 'yottng master Launcelot,' and at last styles 
himadf 'the young gentlemni.' All this, like everything he says, u a niztuie of 
vanity and droll eiy, -on the latter he stakes his fame as a wit. Nature nerer ionaed 
a more egregiou<; coxcomb, — he Is T,()r<l Foppinj^ton in low life, as far as his imbecility 
can reach. In the &aine strain he talks of his ' manly spiriu ' and of the Jew's having 
'done him wrons,' es if he end bis master were on as eqnalitjr. No douU liis soteoe 

as a servant W'ss, tlmt he must, sooner or later, owing to his intrinsic n;crif, come to 
excellent fortune. He spells his fate on his palm; where, though neither coronet 
nor mssteidlip oflers itself to Us imagination, there is something of equal valne to the 
young animal^^ eleven widows, and nine maids, is a simple coming-in for one man.' 

His jokes are generally failure -, hut, cominj^ from him, they arc lauf;hahlc [The 

banter between him and Lorenzo gives the latter occasion to observe], ' How every fool 
can plagr npon a word !* wUeh, together with what fcOewSi nuqr be mirtaken fer a sdf> 
condemnation, made at hazard, on the part of Shakespeare. By no means , the diffi- 
culty is to play well upon a word; besides, as Launcelot then and afterwards proves, 
the poverty of a jest xaxj be cnridwd in a fool's month, owing to the complacency 
with which he deals it out; and because there are few thtqp which praroke **"g'^ 
■on than fieebleness in a ginat attempt at asmall matter. 



GERMAN CRITICISMS 

A, W. ScuLECEL {vol. ii, p. 169) : Tlif Merchatii of Venue is one of Shakef;t>eare's 
most perfect works : popular to an extraordinaiy degree and calculated to produce the 
most powecfnl effect on the ^age, and at the same time a wonder of ingenuity and ait 
fo the teflecting critic. Sbylock the Jew is one of the mcunceivable master-pieces of 
charactcri7ation of which Shakespeare alone furnishes us with examples. It is easy for 

t' the poet and the pUyer to exhibit a caricature of national sentiments, modes of speak- 

ings OiBd gestucs. SfcjWIr, linnwy, fa — — ytliliig hwf t*ann,n», J—. ti» pn— 

• ' a very determinate and original individuality, and yet we perceive a light touch of lu la- 
ism in eveiything which he says and does. We imagine we hear a sprinkling of the 
Jewisb promradalioD in Ae mere written words, as we a o metunes still find it in fhn 
higher classes, notwithstanding their social reiinement. In tnuiquil situations what is 
foreitni to the European bLtod and Christian sentiments is less perceivable, but in pas- 
sion the national stamp appears more strongly marked. All these inimitable niceties 
die finished art of a ^pM. uDat can alone properif expnas. .... The letter of the hnr 
is Shylock's idol; he rcftises to lend an ear tfi the voice of mercy, which =-] o-ks to him 
^m the mouth of Portia with heavenly eloquence ; he insists on severe and inllexible 
Justice, and it at last reooDs on his own head. Hae he beeomes a symbol of the gen- 
eral histoqr of his QQ(b(tun.ate nation The danger that hangs over Antonio till 

towards the conclusion of the Fourth Act, and which the imagination is almost afraid 
to approach, would fill us with too painful an anxiety if the poet did not also provide 
fw our entertainment and dianpatkm. TUs is partieahily cflected bjr die Scenes si 
die country-seat of Portia, which transport the •:pec*ator into r,uite another sphere. 
And yet they are closely connected, by the concatenation of causes and efliscta, with 
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the Buun business : the prepatalions of Ba&sanio for his conitship are Uie cause tA 
Antanio^s sabscribini; the dangenNis bond; and Boitia tpiia, hf neam of the advioe 

of her cousin, a celebrated counsel, effects the safety of the friend of her lover. Bat 
the relations of the dramatic composition are still here admirably observed in anuther 
aumner. The trial between Shylock and Antonio, though it proceeds hke a real event, 
atiU lemains an uoheardpflf and paitkitlar caae. Shakespeaie haa, oooaequently, asao- 
dated with it a love-intrigue not less extraordinary; the one becomes natural and ]irub- 
able by means of (he oilier. A rich, beautiful, and clever heiress, who can only b« 
«on bf the solving of a liddte; the locked caskets; the fore^ princes who come to 
tiy the adventure; with all this wonderful splendour the imagination is powerfully 
excited. The two Scenes in which the Prince of Moroccn, in (he lanr;uai;c of Ka'^lfrn 
Hyperbole, and the self-conceited Prince of /Vrragou, make their chuice uf tiic caskets, 
meidy laiie our ca ri ori t y and give employment to oar wits; in the Thiid Aet, where 

the two lovers .'-(ahJ trembling before the inevitable choice, which in one moment must 
unite or scj^ratc them for ever, Shakespeare has lavished all the seduaions of feeling, 
all the magic of poetry. We share in the faptme of Portia and Basaanio at the fortu* 
nate choice ; we easily conceive why they are fond of each other, for they ate both 
deserving of love. The Trial Scene, with whicli the Fourth Act is occupied, is 
alone a perfect drama, concentrating in itself the interest of the whole. The knct is 
now untied, and accoidinf to the com m on Ideas of theatrical Mliifliirtion, the enitain 
might drop. But the p>et was unwilling to dismiss his audience with the gloomy im* 
prcssions which the deliver)' of Antonio, accomplished with so much 'iifficulty, con- 
trary to all cxpcciaiioQ, and the punishment of hhylock, were caicuiaicd to leave 
behind; he hiB» theicfBit^ added the Fifth Aet by way of n musical aiUr-pieoe in fi» 
fieoeiisdT. 

Uutm (Stmkaiftarfs Dramaik Art, ii, p. 121, Bohnis Ed. 1876, trans, by L. 
Dam Schmitt) t As legards the lawsuit between Antonio and the Jew, there can, as I 

think, be scarcely any doubt that its mcanini^ and sit^nificance coincide with the old 
legal maxim: Summum Jus summa injuna. Every one who knows the maxim and 
its legal signiScance will nnconsdonsly, when witnesring the celebrated THal Scene, be 
struck with its applicability here. For the maxim mmly maintains that an acknow- 
ledged and positive law turns into its opposite and becomes a wrong when carried to 
the extreme point of its Umited nature and one-sided conception, and when driven to 
Us orticme consequence. Shylock hoMs fast toibe lews tebeaianoe, gentleness, kind- 
lines.*;, and all the loveiy nnmc? which prcct the hajijn* on the t!ireshold of life and 
sccompany them on their paths, he has never known ; injustice, harshness, and con* 
tempt stood avoand Ids cradle, hate and penecution etstnic t ed every step of Ids caieer. 
With convulsive vehemence, therefore, he clutches hold cf the law, the small monel 
of justice which cannot be withheld even from the Jew. This legal, formal, external 
justice Shylock obviously has on his side, but by taking and following it to the letter, 
fai absolote one-sidedncss, he falls into the deepest, foulest wrong, which then neces- 
sarily recoils ruinously upon hi'i own licad. The same view of the dialectic and 
double-edged nature of justice, which is here set forth in its utmost subtilty, is, how- 
ever, I think, also exhibited in manifold lights and shades throughout the other parts 
of die pbqr< The detenninalion of Portia's iitfher, wUdi deprives her of all paitidpap 
tion in the choice of a hu.sband, is indeed based upon paternal right, but this vcr}- ri^^ht 
—even thoi^h justified by the best intentions of anxious affection — ^is again, at the 
MUM lime a dedded wnmg^ and Futia has good reason lor complaining : • O, these 
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Mn^ty times Put bars between the owners and their rights.' Wlio would have cast a 
stone at her had she broken her vow, and guided her well bclovcJ, anii^illc, and 
A woithjr lover \rf hints and inlimaiioas in making the nght choice ? The wrong, wluch 
,r ) ia iMre again coolaiiied nitliin what is in ilsdf right, wonld have fidlen with ti^k 
force, had not accident — in the form of r\ hn] ;. y thought, as in the lawsuit — led to a 
C happy result. Jessica's flight and her marnaye in oiiposilion to her father's will is, 
C lecording to generally recognized princi])les, a tlagrant wrong. And yet, who waald 
' condemn her for withdrawing hereelf from the jwwer and rights of such a father, of 
whom she is just!y ashamed, an l to obey whom truly is a matter of impossibility to her 
^ i GODsdence and to her innocent heart ? Here, again, therefore, we find a point of right 
>-at tbife willi the demands of notaliljr and aiietdig HMlf enphatiealfy} ShakopMR 

himself brinir"; it for\vard clearly enough in Act II, Sc. iii, and still more so in Act III, 
^Cjjt^n the convetsations between Launcelot andTjessica. The penalty which the 
Omit fanpoMi upon the Jeir,and faywlneh he is conapelled to sanction die maniage of 
hi$ dr.ugliter with LoicniOb also neotralizes the conflicting elements more in an exter- 
nal and accidental m.mner than by true and internal adjustment. Lastly, right and 
wrong are no less carried to their extreme points, and coosequentiy placed in a bal- 
andng state of nneeitaintjr, In the qnairel between the two loving ooupks about the 

rings w^hich they had parfrd with, in vif)l.i(inri of their ^worn j>romises — a scene with 
which the play closes. Here, again, we have a sufficiently distinct reflex of the maxim, 
Smmmm jut summa mjuriai here again right and wrong are bnnglit to sodi atiaits« 
are driven to such extremes, that the two are no longer distinct, but pass over directly 
one into the other. Thus we see that the meaning and significance of the many, 
apparently, heterogeneous elements are united in one point : they are but variations of 

(P. 126.) Shakespeare, as I think, hxs clearly enough intimated that he does not in 
( any way consider Shylock a tragic_ character. Shylock's conduct, in general, makes 
<^ itatfier a decidedly c9 mic^^S58o a,nnd paitic n iailyin the scene of theoaftiant of Us 
sorrow and rage at the elopement of his daughter and the loss of his ducats, which 
alternates in the sharpest contrast with his diabolical expressions of joy at the losses 
'^experienced by Antonio. His very behaviour at the Trial Scene has somewhat the 
\ ftnonr of eoonedy, because his whole being, his appearance, his manner of eipwiiing 
himself in word and gesture, arc obviously de5cril>cd intentionally in such a way as 
always to verge upon caricature. And if the punishment which overtakes him is, 
nevertheless, oflensive to oar finer feelings, we must bear in mind that the scene of the 
play is laid in the sixteenth century, and that Shylock forfeits our pity owing to his 
inhuman, almost devilish, wickedness and hardness of heart, and has lost all claim to 
humane treatment Moreover, owing to the desultory, irregular manner in wliich 
sentence is pronoonced, we fiMd that it is doditfidwlwtheraU the pofaitswiU beM 
'yadlieicd to. 

Gmvtmis {CmrnmUtrleSt voL i, p. 3*6; Haas, by Miss F. B. Bennett, 1863): We 

could after our own fashion say in a more abstract and pretentious form, that the inten- 
tion of the poet in Tke Alertkant Vmict was to depict the relation of man to prop- 
; erty. The moee cominonplaee tMs might appear, the more worthy of adadndoo is 
that wUeh Shakespeare, in his embodimeut of this sahjed; has aoooBiplidied with 
extraordinary, profound, and poetic power. 

(P. 329.) Thus has Shakespeare, in the poem before us, represented a genuine 
tmthcrbood between the pictures he seu forth of avarice and prodigality, of hard usury 
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■Dd ioooMidente extnvagancc, so that the piece oitjr jut u wdl be called • song of 

true friendship. 

(P jl33 ) Portia is superior to all circumstances; that is her highest praise: she 
would have accommodated benelf to any husband, for this rauoD her father mighl 
iMTe fdt Uandf jnitified in pRScriUaK the lotlay. 

(T'. 314 ) Between both, Portia and Antonio, stands B.xss.mio, the friend of onc^ 
the lover of the other, utterly poor between two boundletaly rich, mined in his ciicum- 
■tuieei, Inooaridcnte, extravagant at tfw upne of Ui fiiend. Ho mnu qnite to 
bebng to the paraMtic-il cla&s of Antonio'i fiiendi. In dispositioQ he it watt incUncd 
to the merry Gratiano than lo Antonio's severe gravity ; he appears on the stape with 
the question: 'When shall we laugh?' and he joins with his frivolous companions in 
•D dMerfU and caieleM ioDf. Thk tbae be bonowa once mofe three thoasaod ducats, 

to make a stranf^e Arponautic expedition for the Golden Fleece, staking them on a 
blind adventure, the doubtful wooing of a rich heiieaa. llis friend breaks his habit 
of newbonoiriBgoncndit; he eotcfs Into am^KementvAli the Jew upon dwbloodj 
condition, and the adventurer accepts the loan with the sacrifice. And before he sets 
forth, even on the same day and cveninf;, he purchases fine livery for his ser^'ants with 
this money, and gives a merry feast as a farewell, during which the daughter of the 
invited Jewtstobeeuriedoirhjoiieef thefrae-diiakinf MIowi. Is not die wholes 

U if he were only the seeminp friend of this rich man, that he nii|^ boncw his 
Boney* end only the seeming lover of this rich lady, that he might pij iiis debts with 
her money? 

(P. 336.) When Bassanio perceives the portrait he divines indeed his happiness, 
but he ventures not yet to hope ud, in qste of his ^l^elioD» hc secBS afasorbed oofy 
with the work of ait. 

(P. 339b) Shyloek it Hie oonliiit»wUdi we hiidly need C)cplain;althong^ indeed, 

in this age of degeneration of art and morals, lowness and madness could go so far as 
to make a martyr 00 the stage of this outcast of humanity. The poet has certainly 
pfvnlo ddt duncteiv in that he nny not sink qnite bdow oar interest, a pcr^ 
caption of hb pariah condition, md hat Imputed his oBtbuiSts of hatred against Chris- 
tians and aristocrats partly to genuine grounds of annoyance. More over, h e has _not 
delincatcdjhs. usurer from jhe hatred of the Christians of that time against all that was 
JewU^ daa he would not liaw inipaited to Jesnea liar lovdy diai^^ 

(P. 342.) Thus delicately feminine, Jessica has no scruples of conscience to steal ^ 
hendf the ducats and the jewels of her £aher. A new relation to possession it 
broog^ to view in (hit natnrej it it that of tlie hmperienoed child, who is quite nnae> 
quainted with the value of money, who innocently throws it away in trifles, having 
learned in her paternal home neither domestic halnis nor eoonomy. In this, Lorenzo 
is only too congenial with her, although he would have her believe that he was as a 
nan what Portia it aa a woman; Antonio^ vriw kaewa them better, takes Ixith nnder 
hit iinaidianddp^ and manage their «»tiM» |gy thwni 

HBiifB {^SimmlHdU Werte, PUfeddpUa, i8s6^ vol T,p. 334): ^^Vhen I taw tUt 

Play at Drury Lane, there stood behind me in the bos a pale, fair Briton, who at the 
end of the Fourth Act, fell to weeping passionately, several times exclaiming, ' The 
poor man is wronged 1' It wat a face of the noblest Grecian style, and the eyes were 
large and black. I have never been able to forget those fatrge and Uaek eyes that wept 

Cor Shylock I 

When I think of those tears I have to rank Th* MerckatU of Venice with the Tn^ 
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cdia, althcM^b the fianx of tbe PSeee » decanted widi Uia mcirieit fignicf of Mttlci^ 

^ or Satyrs, and of Cupid% ud the Poet meant the Plaf fbr ft Ccmiedjr. Shakespeare 
^ intended ;x:rh;ips fur the amusement of 'the general,' to represent a tormented Were- 
wolf, a hateful, fabulous creature that thirsts for blood, and of course loses his daughter 
end bis doenti, and h fidtaded into the bogiin. Bnt the godnt «f the Boct, die 

Gesius of Humanity that reified in him, stood ever above his private will; and so k 
happened that in Shylock, in spile of all his uncouth gnnudngt, the Poet vindicates 
an anfertnnate lec^ which, far n^sterioos porposes, ha* bectt bndcmd bjr novidenee 
with the 1 i.uc of the labUe both higli and hnr, and has vedpneatad this hale -not 

always by love. 

" But wliat do I say ? The genius of Shakespeare rises above the little s^ualjble of 
' two fdigioos sects, aod the Dnuaa shows as neither Jtm ner rhriitian endaaivdf, bat 

oppressor and oppressed, and the mad, bitter exultation of the latter when they can pay 
back to their iiaughly tormentors with interest the shames they hare soifered. There is 
'not the slightest ttaoe in this Play of a relis^oos diHeiaic^ and Shakespeare Aaa% as 
in Shylock only a man whom Nature bids to hate his enemy, as in Antonio and his 
friends the Poet by no means describes the followers of that Divine teaching which 
commands us to love our enemies. When Shylock says to the man who wants to bor- 
raw nMNiey of bin, * Still hatte I beeae It with a pMieaA dng^* A&, Antonio ic^^ 
am as like to call thee so again, to spet on thee again, to spurn thcc too.' 

/ Where here is the love of a Christian ? Verily, it wrould have been a satire on 
ChiistiaBity had Shakespeare meant to icpresent it in tbe penons who are enemies to 
Shylock, and who are hardly worthy to unloose the latdiete of his shoes. The bank- 
rupt, Antonio, is a poor-spirited creature, without energy, without strength enough to 
hate, or, of course, to love, with tbe heart of a worm, whose flesh is really worth noUui^ 

< dre hot *to bait fish withaL* He never pays back the three thoosaad doests to the 
cheated Jew. Ra^sanio, too, never returns him his money, and the fellow is a down- 
right 'fortune-hunter,' as an CngUsb critic calls him; he borrows money to 'show a 
UMK swelling port ' with, and to eapliBe a rieh hdress and a bt nairiage-poctioo. 

As for Lorenzo, he is an accomplice in a most infamous burglary, and under Prussian 
laws he would have been condemned to fifteen years in the penitentiary, and to be 
branded, and to stand in tbe pillory, ibr all his senubiUty to the alluring charms, not 
only of stoka ducats and jewslB, bat of BMonlit landacsfMS and of music. As to the 
other noble Venetians who appear on the scene as the comrades of Antonio, they do 
not seem to hate money very much, and for their poor friend, when he is in ill luck, 
diey have n o thing liot words, c o i ned efe. Our good pifflist, Ftatns Horn, hew toakes 
the very watery, but vcr.' correct, remark : ' The question very reasonably occurs : How 
was it possible that Antonio could be reduced to such a conditiop ? All Venice knew 
and esteemed him; bis good aeqtiaintance Icnew all about die terrible bond, and tbst 
the Jew would not remit a tittle of it. NeveTtbeless, they let day after day pass, until 
at last the three months are over, and with them all ho[i« of deliverance.* It would 
have been ea^ enough for those good friends, whole troops oi whom the princely mcr 
chant appeals to have had aroondhini, to conlribote the soni of three thousand docals 
to save a human life — and such a life ! but anjthing of that sort would have been 
rstber inconvenient, and so nothing, notUt^ whatever, is done by these dear, good 
&iendsb just beeaose they are only lo-called fiiends, or, if you please, only half or tbee- 
qnaiten friends. They pity the excellent meidiant who gave them such fine dinneis, 
uncommonly, b-jt with due regard to their own exse they denounce Shylock, as only 
heart and tongue can when no danger m involved, and then probably think they have 
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fulfilled the dnty of frien ! -hip. >tuch as \vc must h:\tc Shylock, wc can hardlj UUM 
bim if he has, u be well nmy have, a Utile contempt for these people. .... 

In tiiifb, nilh Uie excepdon cf Portia, Shylock is die noM inpeclaMe peMm in the 
whole Play. He loves money, he does not hide thk love— lie cries it out aloud in the 
Barlcetplace, but there is wmctliin^ (hat he prizes above money; satisfaction for a tOC- 
tnied heait — ^hghtcous retribution lur unutterable shames ; and altbouj^h they offer him 
die bonoirad mm tenfald» be v^edt it* and the thiee tboamnd, aj and ten timee duce 
thousnn J, daait he would wH lepct if be can haft hiqr apooad of bii eaengr't fledi 
therewith. 

Ay, Shylock doci indeed love mooey, hot diere am tbingi wlddi he k»«CB idB nm^ 

among them his daughter, ' Jessica, my girl.' Although he Closes her in his rage, and 
would see her dcnd at liis feet with the jewels in her ears and the ducats in the coffin, 
he loves her more than ducats and jewels. Debarred from public intercourse, out 
cast from CSiriBtian iodetf, and thimt back upon a murrow domestie life, to the poor 
Jew there remains only devotion to his home, and this is manifeste.^ in him with the 
most touching intensity. When in the Thai Scene, Bassanio and Ciatiano dedara 
thdr TCatfinew to ncrifioe thdr whres for Ibdr fiieod, Sfaytoek aa^i to huudf, aot aloud, 
but aside : ' These be the Christian husbands ; I liave a daughter; Would anf of the 
stock of Barrahas Had been her htisband, rather than a Christian!' 

Upon this passage, upon these few words spoken aside, wc base the sentence of 
eoBdemnation that we mart p— on the bk Jiiiiffi, It was no nnloving fitfher whom 

she forsook, whom she robl-.ed, whom she betrayed. — Shameful treacher.- ! fihe even 
makes common cause with the enemies of Shylock, and when at Belmont they say 
all manner of evil things about Um, Jenica never casts down her eyes, her lips never 
lose colour, but she says the worst of her father. — Horrible fault 1 She has no heait, 
but only a light mind. Siie wearies of the secluded, 'sober' house of the eml>!tterc<l 
Jew, that seems to her at last a hell. She has an km only for the stirring dnu>-. and 
wif-aacked fifi^ DidShakespeaie intend bete to ponlmf a Jcwcm? In sooth, no. 
He paints only a daughter of Eve, one of those jirctty birds who, as snon as they are 
fledged, flutter away to their dear Uttle husbands. So Desdemona follows the Moor, 
SO Imogen fbHows Frntbrnnna. It is dm way with woman. In Jesdca there is ahscrr* 
Able a certain hesitating modesty, which she cannot overcome, at putting on boy's 
clothes. In this particular we may perhaps recognize a trait pecoliar to her lace^ and 

which lends to its daughters so wonderful a charm 

(P. 33a.) What Mm Jameson says of Portia, eomnsted with Shytoek, is not only 
beautiful, it i^i true. Tf we regard the latter in the usual lif^ht as the representative of 
the stern Jew, hostile to all Art, Portia, on the contrary, represents that aiier-bloom of 
Grade Alt wUcih, bi the i<th centmy, i m pregn a ted the wisrld, from Itsly oat, with Us 
delightful fragrance, and which we at the present day love and treasure under the name 
of 'the Renaissance.' Portia is at the same time the representative of the serene good 
fioftane wUdi is the opposite of the gloomy lot that Shylock represents. What a rotiy 
Uoom, what a ring of purity, is there in all her fhoo^ila and speeches ! How warm 
with joy are her words, how beautiful all her imat;es, mostly borrowed from mvthnlogy ! 
How sad, on the contrary, how incisive and repulsive, are the thoughts and speeches of 
Shylock, who nses only Old Testament sindlitndesl His wit is spasmodic^ eanstie; Ma 

^metaphors he seeks among the must rcj)ulsive ohjrrts, and even his words arc discords 
crashed Iqgetlwr, shrill, hissing, acrid. As are the persons, so are their abodes. As 
we aee hmr the scrant of Jehovah, who wiU sailer in bis 'sober boose* the lilie* 
nenncilhcrof Gmlncrof man,thc created imago of God, even stopping np dm can 
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thereiil, the cascmenL'!, that into it the sounds of shallow foppery may not enter, — *o we 
iee, uit the other hand, the costly, tasteful villeggiatura life in the beautiful palace at 
Bdmont, where ell b Bglit and mnsk^ where, among pietniei* nuoMe MeMci, and lofty 

laurel trees, the suilcirs in their I rilliant array wander, meditating on the love-riddle, 
and from amid all tins splendour Signora Portia shines fbnb like a goddess, ' Her 
iunny locks Hanging on her taaqdei.' 

By such a contlMl tb« tWO ddtf peiions of the drama are so individualized that one 
might swear they arc not the work of a poet's funcy, but real human l>eings, lorn of 
woman. Indeed, as netthex ume nor death can touch them, they are more alive than 
tho cwliniy c i c atui ea that Natme makea. ThehBBMilalldaod,ctaiMi|XMqr,iNtbatat 
in their Yein<;. \NTien thou comest to Venice and wanderest through the Dojje's palace, 
thou knowest very well that neither in the Senate Chamber nor upon the Giant Stain 
wflt thoa meet Marino FalieroMn the Anenal tboa wih, tb tnie, be remhided of old 
DuadolOffattt in none of the gQded galliots wilt thou seek the bhnd hero; — ^if thonaeest 
at one comer of the street Santa a serpent hewn in stone, and at another comer the 
winged hon with the head of the serpent in his claws, there comes, perhaps, the 
itaiabbniioe of <he praad C knii a gnnk ^ jiK oaijr for m BoaWBt; bnu fiv more ttuui 
of all such historical persons, thou thinkest in Venice of Shakespeare's Shylock, who 
is still alive, while those others have long mouldered away in the g^ve; and on 
die RiaMo tUne eye loola fbr bim et eiy w h e i e , and dum tUnkeat lie nnit be feund 
dbCNt bdriad lome pillar, in his Jewish gaberdine, with hia cautious, calculating face, 
and every now and then thoo liwcieat that thou heaiest hia gndng (ooea: *Thtee thoiu 
sand ducats, — well.' 

At least I, waartfiing Inatar after dMuns that I am, I looked nund everywhere oa 

the Rialto to see if I could not find Shylock. I could have told him something that 
would have pleased him — namely, that bis cousin, Herr von Shylock in Paris, had 
beeonc die m^htieat baron in Onbieodona, invealed fay her Otfhelie Majesty with 
diet Order of Isabella which was founded to celebrate the expulsion of the Jews and 
Moors from Spain. But I found him nowhere on the Rialto, and I determined to seek 
my old acquaintance in the Synagogue. The Jews were just then celebrating their Day 
of Atonement, and they atood envekped In thdr wbite telars, with uncanny motioni 
of the head, looking almost like an asseniblai^e of f^hosls. There the poor Jew? 
had stood, fasting and praying, from earUest morning; — since the evening before they 
had taken neither food nor drink, and had p rcffai iily begged pardon of all their 
acquaintances for any wrong they might have done them in the course of the year, 
that God might thereby also fOTgive them their wrongs — a beautiful custom, which, 
curiously enough, is found among this people, strangers though they be to the teaching 



Although I looked all round the Synagc^e, I nowhere discovered the face of Shy- 
feck. And yet I felt he must be hidden under one of those white talars, praying more 
fcfvendy than Ut feUow-believers, looldng up with atomy, nay frantic wildnesa, to 
the throne of Jehovah, the hard God-King ! I saw him not But towards evening, 
when, according to the Jewish faith, the gates of Heaven are shut, and no prayer 
can then obtain admittance, I heard a voice, with a ripple of tean that were never 
wept by eyes. It was a sob that could come only from a breast that held in it all the 
martyrdom which, for eighteen centurie-^, had l-een Ixjrne by a whole tortured people. 
It was the death-rattle of a soul sinking down dead tired at heaven's gates. And I 
■eeaid to know the voices and I fdt diet I had beard k long agob whc% m oMm 
detpaii^ {t moaned on^ dien as now, < Jcaaica, asy gbll* 
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HebUiK {Shakttptari t Katf/mattH van Vmedig, 1 854, p. 66) cites the following 
frord* of Lather, which have been frequently quoted by subsequent Gennan coounen- 
talon (and Uiey may be well cited again as an illustratioii of the inteiiM prejudice 
against t!ic Jews): • Know, then, thou (ie.ir Christian, that, next to the Devil, thoa 
caost have no bitterer, fiercer foe than a genuine Jew, one who is a Jew in earnest. 
The true cotmsel I ghrc the^iithet fire be put to their qrngogoes, and that, over 
what will not bum up, th« cuth bc ht^ted aitd piled, M that no steoe or tnoe oftheiii 
be seen for evemore.' 



F. Kreyssig ( VorUsuMgm aier Shakespeare, Berlin, 1862, vol. iii, fk. 358) : To 
these two bi/arre f.iblfs Shakespeare joins the principal incidents of a wanton tale of 
alxiuction from Masuccio di Salerno. He moulds into one the stones of the daughter 
of the King of Apulia and the bride of Gianetto, lets the miton cbooie the caakela. 
devotes himself to the noble chnr.ictcr of the nicrc!i:int who sacrifices himself for hit 
friend, takes the light, hot blood of Lorenzo and Jessica into the service of poetic just- 
ice, — and then lets the sun of his genius rise upon this cheoe of odd entanglements 
and inoedible fietkMls. Under its bcHV the sharp outlines of the Piece are softened 
into linc^ of licaiity, contradictions are reconciled, the little poetic world gains its due 
proportions, its own perspective and colouring. The Actual is nowhere copied, and yet 
its inner, eaential hwt ere not vbdeted. The fiuta Indeed bdoof to the ftbahmi; eU 
the firmer and the more real is the soil out of which the motives and characters spring ; 
and in applying ourselves to work through the ever-involved details to a point of view 
commanding the whole, we are compeM rt cd at every step for the difficulty of the jour* 
ney Igr in abundance of single beauties. It is as if we trCK OTiflfiiH the spot where 
we may see the whole, in some charming, thickly-overgrown park. The path leads us, 
bf eitifidal windings, through green, fragrant woods. Lovely pictures open 00 the 
i^t and on Ac lel^ tkle-pelhi are kst in the ahnbberiee; Bowcfs end frniti tempt et 

to linpcr and cnjny them. We have no fatigue, no weariness to fear, but we must take 
care to mark the way, lest in the beautiful labyrinth we miss our gOMl. But, metaphor 
•fide, hi Inr of his Tfeees does Shakespeare play bide-md^edt with Us iMdcn and 
commentaton as happily as here. The wisdom evM^wlMie introdvosd, cropping cot 
in the action and in the scenes, allures HI, in a pecnUsT depc^tosedc CVKfllon 
curiously for a 'moral' in the Play. 
(P. 367.) Atthe eooduionor Bamnnio^schoice the findf bakneed ehaiaeterof 

Portia is fully shown in her exquisite address to her lover. Shakespeare here fKti:rtm\-s 
the ideal woman, made for practical life, for lasting happiness, material and spiritual. 
She is neither the ethereal Of^;inal of a Ugher, lost humanitjrt nor the alluring, deceit- 
ful form behind which a malignant fate hvks for its victim. Equally removed from 
the lofty h>eauty of a Urania and from the treacherous charm of a Pandora, Portia 
dwells in the happy medium, where spiritual and sensuous life unite in health, strength, 
and beanty. Jolict's enthmiaitie heroism would be ibreign to her. We nuqp i^a^ne 
that she would have cut short the Balcony Scene with some sharp witticism, unless, 
perh.nps, she would have declined altogether to enjoy the night air except in congenial 
com(>any. Wherein an Othello was lackii^ she would veiy soon have discovered, and 
Cassio might have relied upon a calm hearing. Even Shakespeare's choice heroes, 
Henry and Percy, would have had to mend their manners somewhat to stand before 
her refined taste. She is the peisoniiication of the fact that the finest ornament <A 
social and domestic life, and its nobler notal well-being, are in the liands of woman, an 
h ii hen^ when she is not eqpal to that office^ to deainj its biooBS inevocaUj. Foitb 
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tells the secret of woiuan's true, happy iaduence in the marriage stale when she, the 
IKudent, the cultivated, the mndi'ivooed, gives hendf ap to the fcrtooate voSH/k with 

these words: * but the full sum of me Is sum of nothtnL;, which to term in gross, 

Is an unlessoned girl,' &c. (ill, ii.). And these words immediately find their fiill con- 
finnatioiL Far removed from the fidae demand for exclusive devotioo, her love keepe 
open ejre and ear fur duty, even though its summons should come at the most unseason- 
able hour. Her whole behavionr is a protest againt that comfortless idea of donif tic 
virtue which sacrifices the respectability of husband and fallier, according to the degree 
of selfishness with which h pos^ionea the daims of fiiendship sad fttheriand to the 

only business of increasing; the ri-f familiaris. Not for a moment does she hold back 
the husband she has just won irom the duty he owes to his fhend. She does even 
mote. Exalted above all trivial oonridentions by the gravity of die occasioa, she vea* 
turcs to test her woman's wit in this deadly crisis. In her noble speech apoo tllit 
blessedness of mercy the earnestness and tcn'ltrnse^s of her woman's nature are pro- 
foundly impressive, but with her sound, pracucal scitse she does not expect, by this 
poesjr, to gain the vktoqp Id d» hard worid. As wise and keen as she Is tMder- 
hearted, she docs not hesitate to fight the foe with lii-; own weapons. And then, — 
surest sign of a sound understanding, — in the Jubilee of success all excitement is toned 
down to the qtiiet grace of a genial, atcih humour. A doe seme of proportion is the 
gpoMndwork of her character. This appears most emphadcally in tht CUnWIIBlidll 
vriUi Nerissa, in which, without any apparent necessity for it, Shakespeare engages her 
as she letntns home from her successful enterprise : ' Nothing is good, I see, without 
KSspaeL* And agpin: ' How many thing* faf season season'd aie To fhdrii^ pnlse 
and true perfection !' This is a way of thinking essenlial to a healthy view f:f practical 
life. It completes here one of the most beautiful pictures of womanhood which the 
A)et has darted, not exactfjr for its poetical and ideal diann, but fer its tnie and har* 
moniou-s development. 

(P. 374.) In Lorenzo and Jessica we descend a step still lower. Here the humour 
breaks out into reckless excess. The whole relation between them could not but have 
appessad immoral and repulsive, if the Poet had not reconciled ns to it asthetically bf 
two equally effective means which justify to our feelings the happy ending. First of 
all, this hot love, alhirst only for pleasure, certainly violates the law. But it violates it 
by dtoegaidlng a blood-«ehdoiidiip wfaidi stands oat in shaip omi^^ 
the law : Jessica has good reasons for feeling ashamed of being her father's child, and for 
calling henelf a daughter of his Uood, not of his heart. Her father's house has been 
a hell to her ; later on, it becomes evident enough that she was a mere addition to the 
old man's money and wealth, perhaps only a burdensome edition. So, without scm* 
pie, «he takes fnini that hell the stones with which to pave the way to her heaven. 
Only one trait has she inherited from her forefather, Jacob — ^practical seitse. She 
knows excellently well that one cannot Hve on love alone, and she has evidently not 

bt'cii limughl up to practise any extraordinary generosity. It is not without significance 
that Shakespeare puts into the mouth of Lorenzo, the bold child of fortune and pleas* 
ure, that fine paise of music, that sweet language of the heart, the mysterious tie bind* 
ing together the world of thought and the world of feelic^. Thus the hauglity levity 
of the cavalier receives the consecration of Beauty, and the success whicl? circu'Tistances 
accord to his bold adventure is made poetically possible, although it is strictly without 
noial grounds. 

(P. 381,) The Merchant of \'(fi'u>\ in our opinion, was written neither to glorriy 
friendship, nor to condemn the usurer, nor, finally to represent any moral idea, rich 
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and manifold ns are the moral allusions which (lie thouj:lilful reader carries nv^ ny with 
him, together with the scsthetic enjoj-nicni of tliis work of Ait. The e^enttal and 
definite aspect of life here illustnted admonubes ns that budog sooeeia, cure, pnetkal 
results can be secured only by a just estimate of things, by prudent use and calm endur- 
ance of given circumstances, equally far removed from violent resistance and co>\'ardly 
concession. Strong feeling and clear, good sense bold the icalei is the pervading cha- 
iMter of the whole Ikanui; fbitiiae lielps the honeat ia to liv w UMybddljiiMlwiMly 
woo its favour ; but rigid Idealism, although infinitely more amiable end ertimafal^llMnni 
itself as scarcely less dangerous than hard-hearted selfishness. 

Karl Eij:e {^Essays, 1871; translated by Miss L. Dora Schmitz, London, 1874, 
p. 90) : Shylock's relation to his daughter is a point wlicre least can be said in his 
excuse. The ossification of his mind and feelings, his seltisbness and bitterness, havr 
abo enteied his family Bfe^ and, like eofradve acids, have eaten and dcMnyed it. 
^VhiIe his co-rcligionists are wont to hold family ties in high estimation, and to keep 
their domestic life in a certain patriarchal holiness, so as to escape from the pressure 
of the outer world, Shylock, according to Jessica, makes his home a hell. He docs 
not succeed la leaving haishnes^ ataiiee^ faaUed, and ce?enge cot of doom, and in 
being gcTitlc, !;in(l, and pcncrous within the bosom of his family; it is, indeed, aa 
almost impossible task. Can the early death of his wife have contributed to this ? 
But the r e membrance of her attaches only to the tnrquoise wluch she has given him 
If we may infer Shylock's conjugal love from hi* patonal love, there can be as little 
said of the onr :ls of the other, and, consequently, we can scarcely suppose that had 
Leah lived longer she would Itave exercised a softening and ennobling intiuence upon 
her husband's chacacter. His dneats, and his jewels, and the feeling of revenge against 

his Christinn f n pressors have so completely taken {possession of his heart, that there is 
not even the smallest space left for conju^ paternal love. Jessica is nothing to 
him bat the keeper of Ms hooie and the guardian of his treasuics. She leads the lile 
of a prisoner; she is to shut the ears of the bousc^ and, according to Oriental custom, 
is not allowcif to yiX her \\fxA out of the window to ga[>e at 'varnished' Christian foob, 
who are an abomination to her father. That she should possess any claim to the enjoy- 
ment of Hfe Shjrlock never dreams; his withered soul never supposes that has is ex* 
panding in yonthfU excitement and desire. Why does he not sunottnd her life with 
at least such ornaments and finery as young girls are accustomed to regard as a great 
part of their happiness? Why docs he not place her under the motherly care of a 
oomiwaioa, instead of leaving her completdy to hendf at home while he goes aboot 

his monev tmn^artions ? Why? From precfi. selfishness, and hard-heartedncss. The 
want of falhexly feeling on his part necessarily produces a want of filial feeling on hers. 
She indemmfics hendf hj a confidential rdation inth the servant; who is a kind-heaited 
crrature and a merry devil ('the )>atch is kind enough,' says Shylock), and thus makes 
the domestic hell somewhat endurable; besides, he serves her as f>ostiIl^n d' amour . 

(?. 105.) From the beginning Antonio has abused and ill-treated th e Jew, but this 
is tlie only slain on his chaiacter. Othefwise he is dislingdshed by gentleness, benev^ % 
olence, and kind-heaitedncss, and it cannot be conceived that his hatred of the Jew 
would amount to such cruelty, and this at the very moment when, in regiuxl to the con- 
fiscation of the Jew's property, he gives an unmistakable proof of his generosity. His 
demand for the cooveimon arises, in all probability, from an entirely difierent motive* 

and we shall hardly err in seeking it in the general religious con\'iction of the Middle 
Ages, according to which none but L^clieveis in Christianity could partake of salvation 
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and eternal blesse dness. That the Jews are etemaUy lost is known even to Mailower* 
Binbai,wliosqrB: 'Iim«Jew, aadtlwidbicuilloat.* It kirdl koowD that (Us 

conviction rose to the belief that it was a meritorious work !o assist the non-Chriitians 
to the Uesiings of Chrittiaaityt even ag^unst their own wish, by forcing them to become 
eoBfoti. Fkon fliii point of vieir Antonio'i dcmud lad the Doge's action appear ia 
ft difoeat lig^ and it ii caaily undcr.t >u<l that they should regaid the proposed con* 
venion as a proof of mercy as well. They intended to save Sbylock's soul fn>m cler- 
nal perdition. There is no need of further discussion to show how thu doctrine of the 
Romish Chnrch contained the germ of the meat tenible fimalidam, and how it went 

hand in hand with the fiercest hatred of Jews and heretics; proofs of this may be 
foottd in almost every page of the history of the Middle Ages. 'At the time of the 
great European persecntion of the Jews, in the year 1349/ says Mouel in his Hhtotj 
of tht Germans, <all the Jews in Strasburg who refused to kiss the cruciRx, nine hun- 
dred in number, were burned on one huge pile of wood: the Brandgasse or Rue BrA- 
lie still bears il£ name in memory of this temble scene. Only children were spared, 
and they were baptixed befiare the eyesof thdr paienta. Eleven hundred Jews escaped 

death by kissinf; the cross and becoming; Christians.' The Jews, therefore, had only 
the choice between conversion and death, exactly as Shakespeare has shown ia his 
play. The public of tint dqr aaw no ct j adio a to the eafbiced OORVHlioil, but 
fiMud it quite correct, and considered it a merciful punishment. Those who foond 
plex*iire in Marluwc's Jew of Malta must have revelled in Shylock's despair and Gra- 
tianu's mockery. ' To undo a Jew is charity and txcA sin,' says Ithaxnoce in Marlowe, 
at the end of the Fooith Act 

(P. III.) If Shakespeare, from fiis broader and more tolerant religious standpoint, 
diH^proved of the enforced conversion of Jewrs, why did he make it a condition in 
ShyloeVi caie? TIm Je«r cf coane, have oome off with the fine only, evea 
had it been heavier. Tlie COOt W lta ID tlie pll^, designed as a comedy, would then 
have been less harsh, and the stage effect would scarcely have been ]e-s_^. However, 
as has been said, Shakespeare considered a dramatic poem as a mirror, not a kalcido- 
Boope; It ia nowbare Us coslom to cmhelHdi or to aa ppi tu t lie ^vea aa ttie woild 

and histnr)' a.s they are, even at the risk of every now and then resembling a natural- 
istic landscape-piinter ; nay, he possesses an undeniable predilection for shaip aad 
definite ondines, even althoogh they are not alwi^a widiio the eonfinea of the 
beautiful. Moreover, his public wished above all thiogy to see Sbylock crushed, 
J. c just as in Lessinj^'s \'athaH the Patriarch insists upon having the Jew burned. 
Nay, It seems questionable whether we ourselves would apj)rove of a rejirescnta> 
lioa of die play in which the conditioD of bapdam were oodtted kn eoce, by «i!f 
flftiial. 

Ibid. {Shakespeare Jahrbuch, 1873, vol. viii, p. 59): Jlds dlWIU is impregnated, ia 
an inimitable manner, with a thoroughly Italian air, with an aioma of Italy, more read* 
ily felt than aiudyzed and defined. All i.s fresh and true to nature to a dci^ree that can- 
not be surpassed. Byron, who considered it essential that the Poet should write from 
bis own obsenratioii and experience, and conld not himself write bat vpon thla confi* 
tion, although he lived several years in Vcni c rcver succeeded in attaining to this 
perfect truth to nature. Shakespeare, with incomparable art gives us slight allusions and 
hints, apparently insigiiificant particulars, which anggaat tiahts of thought leading oar 
sympathiea in ft ceitain way and giving the iroaginatioii ft dlreetiMi to a determined aim. 
6/ Uicse means we are transported, without heii% aware of it, oompletdy into aa Itat 
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lan atmosphere, and in the Fifth Act into the enjoyment of an Italian nif^hf, which 
could not be more vivid were we actually there on the spot. We are led ioto the bus- 
tie of the Boune on the RUlto, and we tee in the dfateaee the gondola whSdi Is bear- 
ing Jcssic.i away with her lover. To appreciate the art and beauty of Shakespeare in 
this respect we have only to compare Tkt MtrckatU 9/ VtHice and Uen Jonson't Vti- 
pome, the aoeae of wUeh it also bid in Venice. Jonaon shows a dxntni^ knowtcdge 
of the Italian tongue and of Itxdian, and especially Venetian, manners and localities. 
He lays on the local colourinj^ as thick as one's hand, but it is cver>-where tlie work 
of a book-leaned student aiming with evident self-satisfaction to display the karmng 
fMldicd up AxuB books ODeseesthedes^nlliKHiKhoiil^aiidkpatootof toacb 

Jonson imagines he is making his personages genuine Italians by making them sp^ak a 
peat deal, and wherever possiblet in Italian phrase*, about the institutions, manneis, 
■od loesUtiet of their intivo had. Thus we hear them tdl, in a motley medley, of 

AvOMtcri, Mfrcalori, Commendaiori, Notario, of the Piazza San Mark^ Zan FriiaJa, 
sforztito, ciarlitani, seartoceios, the mal caJuco ; vertigitu in the head, moscadelli, 
uHgttento, osleria, Pantalone di Beugniosi^ ragion del State, ProcurtUia, ±e Serutituo, rv>> 
MMdjp^ trtmt reo rdtm, Signiety of the Sanita, tafi, the Af/y, the Tm, the LaaarHt», 
Bi}!o;:^Ttian sausays, Piu ariii, the monastery of San Spirifo, the grand CanaU, Sec. ; a!l 
the Italian poets are introduced by name: Pttrarca, Tasio, Danie, G$$armi, Ariosto, 
Aretin, and Cue* A* ffaArilk—''t have read them all,' says (in die name of the poet 7) 
Lady Politick Would-be. Had Ben Jonson wished to be thoroughly logical, he should 
have gone a step further, and made his Italians si>eak Italian, as Chapman doe<i in his 
AlpkonsMS with the German princess Hedwig. But, instead of this, they are often not 
true to tbetr parts, betraying by tfidr speech their socjiiaintaDOe with the Cock-pit, with 

Smithficid Fair and Flcctstrcct ; the native sixpence is found (II, i) in one and the same 
line with the Itahan moccinigo and Bagatime, which ia a blunder from Jonaon's own 
point of ^ew; he shonM at lost have avoided Eng^ local colonr. It is, so to ^leak, 
the negative side of local colouring when the Foet uses nothing that in respect of the 
locality disturbs the illusion of the hearer or reader. Jonson's whole treatment is 
purely from the outside, wherein the Poet is lost in the Philolc^t, and it is remarkable 
that he could have reckoDed upon the knowledge and intelUgenee of his PkthBe; his 
hearers mu^t have listened with open mouths; he ought to have furnished Volpcne,Wk 
well as his Mtuquts, with explanatory annotations. How utterly different is Shalte* 
speared way t Here and there he lets his chaiactcn still be Engibb, although tUa is 
hardly observable in The Merchant of Venice, but he breathes into them Italian souk, 
Italian passion, Southern glow and enjo)-ment of life. While Shakespeare treats cos- 
tume and scenery only incidentally, Jonson, especially in the scenes where English 
(ravdkn axe inliodaced, actoally cabases oar knowledge of tramilBng as it was ia his 
day. We learn that an English traveller had to have a 'license,' that he presented 
himself, as at this day, to my lord the Ambassador, that, above all things, be must 
*lut9t ike tanguaget,' sndi is the standing phrase; Sfar Politiek gives as the reason of 
his travelling to Venice that he wanted 'to learn the language' (II, i); we learn 
further that in Venice one must go about with a silver fork, and finally that I^y 
Would-be in Venice learned * tirei, fashions, and bekaviour^ from the courtesans, just 
as at the present day die ugliest ftsUoos are set by the Fsiirian demi-monde. 

Such is Jonson's local colouring compared with Shake^jKarc's. One may safely 
say, that it would have been better in this respect, as in all else, for Jonson's poeliy 
if he had had no mm Gicelc and Latin— ItaUan ioclndcd— than his iitaid Shake* 
spcare. 
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Tk. £UB {SuAetptttrt Jak^'buch, 1S78, xiii, 149): When in the Pt em m * <h» 

nndi'inajTicd mistress of Bclmonte, after the celebratioD of the marriage fettiviticat 
api>eajs like a D<a ex machinA in tlic disguise of a young judge fresh from his sludies 
iu liologna, and saves poor Ansaldo from his mortal peril, we acquiesce m the old lairy 
tale, ac it vof^ almoat be tenaedt irithoat aay demur. In Tke Mirekmiitf Vmk$, 

on ike contrar)-, according to our present ideas, a similar denouement appears; at first 
aigbt fanlastic, unsatibl'actor) , nay, childish. The charming Portia, who becomes even 
before ber wedding night a * grass wtdcnr,* soddealf ooooeivei the girlish, romantic 
plan of saving, under the disguise of a judge, the life of the noble ftiead of ber newly- 
wedded lord, and — Shakespeare here avails himself of the convenient vicinity of Bel- 
mont to Padua — she deems it all-sufficient to provide herself with the counsel and the 
gaimeolf «if ber couiD, Belhrio^ ft b^Jdy^Kipeeted lawyer in Fadna. Sbc bai not 
withal the slightest knowlcilgc of Dr Bellario's having been summoned by the Duke to 
Venice for this very case. This unexplained, lucky accident comes to her aid, and so 
die enddenly appears aa Ua subadtnte and deputy befive tbe SopraM Gomt of die 
Repnlilic in the Doge's palace, over which the Doge himself presides. Here (be 
appears, not with the legal opinion of her cousin as a kind of Crown lawyer, or of the 
Law Faculty in Padua, but as a veritable and downright judge. Such a proceeding in 
a State having a cleariy-defined qntem of Iq^ praeednic — whidi wat emphatically 
true of \'enicc at that period — seems, at least to the reader of the present day, almost, 
if not quite, incompcehensible. But if we accept this too as an echo of earlier mediaeval 
law (as In tbe aievy of tbe Ptnmu), tbere temaine oal^ atetoallTe: ESther Baib 
•ia's whole plan, with its accidental coincidence with Bellario's being summoned by the 
Dog^ is a poorly-contrived, impcobabk fablc^ and therefore scarcely w<»thy of a gr^at 
dramatist,— or an expedient of dds kind most have appeared to the poet and to nis 
contemporaries as not at all out of the way, nay, qinlC natural and customary, al least 
in Venice. This latter is possible only in case there were at that time in Padua men 
whose position, reputation, and pubhc weight in the Venetian State were of such a 
nature that they ooold furnish an original for Dr Bellatfo. Then, aasnredly, this dia- 

IBCter in TAe Merchant will present nothing remarkable or incrediljle to any one. 

Shakespeare brings this Dr Bellario plainly and distinctly before us, without intto* 
dadng him penonally, by a few alio^ons and by the appemnnee cf bit ■aibatitnte, 
even Portia herself disf^iised as Dr Balthazar. He is an elderfyman ('(dd Bellario,' 
as he is callel), 'a learned Doctor' of Laws, erudite, famous ever\'where, highly 
respeaed by the Doge and Signorie, and often called on to counsel and to decide ; in 
complicated dvO OMS an experienced, abaip-witted buiiitvs in criminal caiet (for 
parties 'si a IV Hhl: in danqer') an elo<]uent advocatCb ud in all it^orts, by etciy b ody , 
held in highest contidence and esteem. 

Now, dnce Shakespeare laid the time of the aedon of dds play In his own days, be 
had this advantage : That at that very time there was living in Padua a professor in the 
University there whose chamcteristics fully and entirely crTresp^n led to all these quali- 
fications and requisites in the play. Ottonello Discauio, born in 1536 of a distin- 
guished patrician family, wbtcb at an earlier period had pndiieedacdciaaied jurist of An 
same name, ^va^ at that time the most eminent Professor of Law, especially of C\\-\\ Law, in 
the University of Padua. Profound knowledge, acutenesa, and eloquence pre-eminently 
disiingidsbed Idm. Tbe Government of the Repnblle oontiniially connlted Um, and 
heaped him with Immioiixs, oommissions, and embassies. For the cxlnaidinar>' services 
which he thus rendered to the State he received the oonapicuona distinction of the 
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Order of San Marco. The Emperor of Germany also made him a Knight and a 
Pfalzgraf, and other Princes their counsellor. Various invitations to take up Lis rest- 
dcQoe at foreign courts he declined. Many a delieodaat in cMl cases lie iCMued from 
the {Krrils of legal procedure; for more than twenty years he was the kindly protector 
and friend of the German law-students in Padua. Id the seventy-first year of his age, 
in 1607, Iw died In Bwloa. UpondiemoniinienlsefectedtobiiineaKMybyUstridow 
in the Church of the Eremites, and by the law-students in the Church of St Anthony, 
heistenned: 'Prioiariiu juris civilis intetpresj' — 'eaimia juris utriusque scientia et 
•dminbili dispittandi ae diceadi acnmine et txa^ exceUens, patriae in konoiibna, lega- 
Hooibos consilliisque otilissimus, privatorum in judiciis pericula singulari eloquentia 
propulsans.' We need not indicate how admirably the words of these inscri()dons fit 
Dr Bellario, and even Shakespeare's very words. Let the name Bellaho be substituted 
fer Discaliio, and even to scholars the actual existence of the fionner is rendered cred- 
ible. And no one can justly argue that '^!inkc-;>eare could not have had as llionni-li ,i 
knowledge of this distinguished contemixknuy of bis, this Discalxioi, as of the country 
an thn fttatn between Psdun and Venice. 

We do not desire to ascribe to the personality which \a& just l^een depicted man 
influence on Shakespeare's work tfmn it really It may well he that in all times 

and among all peoples tlicre have been Jurists ot hke wisdom, character, and repute to 
OttoneHo DiacalsiOk bat onl7 one, ocenpyinflr in Venice loeh a pcdtion as bia, can be 
regarded and accepted as the prototy]ic of Rellario If we imagine Bel!:irii:> as filling 
a position like Discalxio's, then it is easily conceivable that Portia, knowing her cousin's 
lepntadon and liif^ position with fhe Dcfe and Signorie, could prenune tbat in a case 
of snch iinpoilaace and notoriety as that cf Siqplock versus Antonio, he would Iw called 
on for an opinion, and perhaps even be summoned to Venice. Her surmise proves cor- 
rect, and thereby her plan succeeds. Thus, by a side-light from Discalzio, licllari^ 
e4ueigcs fion the tvriHg^ cf wanantlc invention into ttn deafy biff^ l^jbt of nal Uft^ 
and Poitia*> n d fc ntu w^ftDm nnowBstic fteakof a gM^becoaaea an intelllgtble and «e» 
sible act. 

[In his condndiog leedon Th. Else describes die Vidveniijr cf Mna at ihedcae 

of tbc tildtenth century, when so great was the Univei^ty's reputation everywhere that 
there were at that time representatives of twenty-three nations among its studcnti. 
From the lists of these students it appears < that not a few Englislunen took up their 
abode in ftdna Ifar a longer or shorter tine for the papoee of stady, and all cf whom 
aMOredly most have visited Venice also; and it is also to be inferred that the number 
of Eqglish tnnrellers who visited the city of the Doges must have been much larget 
than is commonly supposed. Hereby is disckeed another aouree, not hitherto nodced, 
whence a knowledge of Venetian manners and cu.stonis reached England. And if it 
has been hitherto impossible to prove that Shakespeare drew his knowledge of Veaics 
tnd Padua and the region aroand from persona! observation, it is quite possible to att|h 
pose that he obtained it by word of mouth, cither from ItaUans living in England, 0? 
from Engli.shmen who had pursued their studies in Padua.' 

Among the names that Th. Else gives may be noticed two Danes — one, Rosenknuu, 
in 1587-89, and another, Gfldensteni, in 1603. A lisl is ^ven finm (he Reeoids a* 

Padua, extending from September, l59l,to October, 1594, dming widch time twenty* 
6ve English students were matriculated. Thus in: 

1591, on 29 Nov., D. Thomas SackavQIus, nobilis, Anglus— «aiB naero mb destn 
aure. [A birthm.irk or scar is always itemized. TUi iig as Th. Ebe UOtCS, the HX 
of the author of the Mimrfir M^gutrataJ} 
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1592. 22 Jan., D. Fraac. Tusscr, Anglus — con dcathce in tufrema parte pcUida 

15 Sqjt, D. Ricard. Sands, Aogl u i cum pira dcatiice in fade. 

1593. 21 Nov , D. Fynes Morison, Anglus — cum cicatrice sub oculo dextro; 

and oiheis ; but the foregoing are names winch become afterwards familiar to all Stiake- 
speuc it i id M iiB«J 

W. Oecu£UIAus£R * {^Shakespeare's Dramatische ff^i/, Weimar, 1877, p. 14): 
Fuiive^ faMCthe r6les like Antodo^B generally leqoiie te» attention to by-play, ftil 
the great Trial Scene is an exception ; here by-plnj in the circle of his friends is indis* 
pensa>)le on the part of Antonio. And furthermore, as the Poet has given Antonio but 
few words to say, he must in dumb show fully, and warmly, express lus giatitude to 
Boitia, vUeh ii ufoitiiiuiteljr much Mglected fay Adon. Boctia, too, must emphasize 
this by play, lest at the conclusion of the Tri i!, AntoldiOh OB whoM fiite the whole plot 
turns, should become too completdy overshadowed. 

(P. 16.) BafaaiiVtritaatioaiatheeidtiogTHdSeeiieBraitiiottelbcgott^ 
•dor for a moment ; morally regarded, he suffers greater torture than Antonio, who 
suflTen only for himself. On this account, at every step of the Trial, Bassanio miut 
pourtray in all pottiUe ways through t^-play his distress and anxiety, as well as bit 
boundless joy over the deliverance of his friend, h.ord as it may be in a iceoe which 
fills an entire long Act The highest expression of his sympathy for Antonio (the full 
significance whereof li rarely appreciated) lies in the words, * Antonio, I am married 
lo a tirife,* fte. Here, at Che BOBeiit when cvoy hope fer Antooio^s idief eppeiiB to 

have vanishcil, expression must be given in (he most impressive way to the intcnsest 
angjuisb, but most acton regard this passage only as the occasion for the roguish remarka 
of Potdo which follow. Genentlly too little ii made of Baannlo'e thanks, and Anco* 
nio's also, to Portia, so that an almost cold, frosty sound is imparted to Bassanio's grace- 
ful words. In the final scene at Bclmnnt, where he again enters the realm of love and 
happiness, iiassanio's earnest and digniiicd vindication in regard to the ring gives us the 
pteMiag and diadnct Men of o pue and noble charader, deaeiving of hit good ibftnne. 

(P. 21.) Sh:akc"pc.irc in his Shylock did not cater to the blind hatred of the Jews 
ptevalent in his time, but stood forth with laige-hearted boldness for the oppressed, and 
* . K (brew apom the p e w eca toia of the Jews their well-merited share ia pndndng the 
/ extreme degenency of the people to which Shylock belongs. 

The concUisioi of the Trial Scene is m sjiecial confirmation of my idea that in the 
charactenzation the typical Jew, as suclt, should by no means predominate over the 
typicfd miser. When the Doge aanonnoes the confiscadoo of half of Shyfeeiesptopei^ 

Shylock breaks out into passionate complainis, (!ri-laring his money to he his life; but 
when his becoming a Christian is made the condition of his retaining tlie other half, he 
limply says: *I am content.' Money is more to Um than Us ftith, die miser is 

, . > Mionger than the Jew. But this trait belongs to the individual, not to the race, for in 
the world's history no people but ju-M the Jews have with greater decision an l enrrjT 
subordinated every earthly consideration to their devotion to their faith, notwithstanding 
centuries of lenible penecntion and their innate tUiat for gold. The nisar in Sfaylock 
has spnint^ up on common human soil; only his njnnin-.;, his hatred, his thirst for 

' revenge on his Christian oppressors reflect the represent.xtive of degenerate Judaism. 

k ^ ■ 

• E(p«cial attention it bestowed by Occ h d h am T ia the lauoduciioo of each play ia hia — — '-- 
Um (which is an adaptation of Sdkgtl aad Tlad'^ «■ Ae mi l 11 , the Mtaay, ar iliir sil 
dag, and iMutlcntarfy en diftctioBS 10 acton. 
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Greed lor gold tnd hatred of Christians are the ijprinp cf Ui tctloiM^ iiid i^QO their 
mvldng the character of Sbjrlock U fonned. 

(P. 33.) In his brief ippeenniee in the Second Act wiih Jenicn end Lnnedot, 
wlwn he poll no restraint upon himself, Shylock show* hfamelf as the dirty miser, 

always the crt»s <iomestic tyrant who hos made the house 'a hell' to his daughter. 
No word of love or kindness to his child, only the command to keep the doors fastened 
•adoot gotothe window toMethemnken pen. The tender farewell of hit dan^ 
ter that many actore represent him as taking is in obvious opposition to the design of 
the Ptoct, and not ooljr do the subsequent ootbrodcs of iwaitless rage give the lie to it, 
bat it wonld cert need tcfleetioa opoD Jessica's dunnder. On die contrary, Shylock 
should be represeelBd ai turning his back on Jessica at his departure without any leave- 
taking. jKssica say-s expressly she is not the dsw^er of his heart. She loves liim'\ 
not, because she is not loved. ^ 



JORDAN'S BALLAD 

As this Ballad has been frequently cited by Editors and Commentators, it must find 
a place in tliis volume. Its diid' interest Ua in the proof wluch it yields tlut an argu* 
ment for age cannot be jodidoosly bonded merely on the extreme simplicity of the 
ballad style — tlie ground, it will be remembered, on which several critics claimed a high 
antiquity for the ballad of Gemuius. Incidentally, it gives us a glimpse of Shylock, 
with red hair and a Iwwked nose, in the days halfway between Burbadge and Dogget. 
It ms fiat leprialed bf CblfiK (.A^ AiiMnilBfi^ 18), who laefiM^ 

•After the death of Burbadge in 1619-20, I do not recollect any trace of the per- 
' formance of The Mtrchant »/ kmue until Lord Lansdowne revived the play in 
' 1701, widi eh e w tions. So mnch does ShekeqieMc's pndnclion seem to have been 
' forgotten in 1664, that Thomas Jordan made a belled of it, and printed it as an orig 

* inal story fnt least without any acknowledt^ement) in his Koyal Arbor of Loyml 

' Po<su in tltat year Jordan fell auiiiurued to take such liberties with the stoij 

•that be baa le p wscn ted the Jew's danghier, laetead of IViitie, es asenndng the office 

' of Assessor to the Duke of Venice in the Trial Scene, for the sake of saving the life 
' of the Merchant, with whom she was in love. Her^ also, he describes Shylock as 

* having a red beard, and mentioos soete cdicr peTHmlsft of bis dicas and appearance, 

* legpadSag which he doubtless qioikefiam the custom of the stage, Jordan having himself 
' been an actor before the temporary suppression of theatres by the Puritans, though he 
' could hardly luve seen Burbadge.' [I have followed the text given by Haluwbu. (p. 
331), wUch beers evidence of being reprinted with closer fidditjr tiian that \tf CblBer.! 

Th» FoRFBiTUJis, a Komanu ; tune — Dear, let me now thit evemit^ d/e. 

I. Yon that do look with Christian hoe. 

Attend unto my sonnet, 
rie tell you of as vilile a Jew, 

As ever wore a bonnet. 
No Jew of Scotland I intend. 

My story not so mean is : 
This Jew in wealth did much omeeend 

Under i9ie States of Venice. 

X. Where ht I v ,1 ur)' and trade. 
Did niui.il exceed in riches; 

t)card was red ; his face waS node 
Not much unlike a witches. 
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His habit was a Jewish gown. 
That would defend all weather ; 

His chin tura'd up» his nose hung liiiwi 
And both ends met together. 

3. Yet this fk'fonncd father had 

A iiaughicr and a wise one. 
So sweet a virgin never lad 

Did ever set his eyes on. 
He that cuuld call this lady fottl 

Must be a purbliade noddy; 
But yet she tirnd ft Chiislun laal 

I.odg'd in a Jewish body. 

4. Within the city there did live. 

It' yau the truth will search on'l. 
One whose ill fate will make you grieve. 

A gallant Christian Merchant ; 
Who did ■bound in wcaUb and wil, 

In youth and oomdjr fetture, 

\\'ho!;e love unto a friend was knit 
/Vi strong as bonds uf nature. 

5. A gentleman of good renown. 

But of a sinking fortune, 
Who having no estate of 's own. 

Doth thm his inend ampoittmet 
FHead, lend ne but one thouMnd |iM«n«t 

It shall again tie paid ye^ 
For I have very lately found 

A fair and wealthy la<iy. 

6. The Merchant then makes this reply > 

Friend, I am out of treasure. 
But I will make mr cradit 

*Zo do ny friend a pleamre. 
There is a Jew in town (quoth he). 

Who, though he deadly hate mc. 
Yet cause my wealth is strong at seai 

This favour will not hate mc. 
y. When they were come unto the Jew, 

He did demand their ^CMue t 
Hie Merchant anmcn^ I of yon 

Would borrow so much treasure. 
The Jew replies, you shall not ha't. 

If such a summe would save ye, 
l^nless in three moneths you will (ny'i. 

Or forfeit what I'de have you (ftir). 
ft. If at the three monet h s end you do^ 

As yon shaU rign and seal to'l; 
Not pay the money which is doe^ 

Wnereere I hav« a rainde to % 
He cut a pound out of your flesh. 

The Merchant is contented. 
Because he knew in half that time. 

His shipping would prevent it. 
9, III news by every ship comes in. 

His ships are diown'd and fired; 
The Jew his (bffeitaie doth win. 

For three moneths are expired* 
He is arrested for the debt ; 

The Court must now decide it : 
The fiesh is due, and now the jew 

Is nady to divide it 
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10. The Merchant's friend that had the gold. 

Now being richly married, 
Offer'd the sunune down ihzee timei lold» 

To have his friend's life spued. 
'T would not be took, but ittait rteps in 

One in Doctor's apparel. 
Who, though bat young, doth now bcgpn 

Thtti to decide the qnenel. 

11. Jew, we do great thet vf the tew, 

A j^KJund of flesh your due is. 
But if one drop of blood you draw, 

Wc l show you what a Jew Is: 
Take but a pound, as 'twas agreed, 

Be sure you cut no further, 
And cat no leas, lest for the deed 

Voabe 

IS. The few inrapM doth tear the bond, 

And dares not do the slaughter, 
lie quits the Court, and then 'twas fqnnd 

The Doctor proves his daughter. 
Who for tfie bve she long time bore^ 

From a tine heart derived. 
To be bis wife, and save his life. 

This subtle >. light contrived. 
IJ. The Court consent and they arc wed; 

For hatching of this slaughteC 
The Jew's esute is foifeited. 

And given to his daughter. 
She is baptiz'fl in Chri-ili-ndome, 

The Jew crjci out lic'5 undone i 
I wish such Jews may never cooae 

To England, not to London. 



MUSIC 

Attthat glisten is not gold^ d*e. 

Act 11, Scene vii. Lines 67-75. 
AlfkjU) RorFE {Handbook of Skakesftare J^fusie, London, 1878, p. 45): A duct 
taken from this scroll was composed by Mr Charles Horn, and sung in the Meny Wnxt 
whcB that plajr ms tmaually p e ifa nneJ mucf jrean ago. 

T<U me where is /aney bred, 

Act III, Scene ii. Lines 69-78, 
Rom: Beridca the wdl-ltiiovB letting efthiiaoiig^ in the dnetfcnB, by jte /em 

SreyEffSON, it has at least four other scltinf^s. The earliest 1 have as yet become aware 
of is a solo Dr Ammb, which was sung in Twtlfih Nigkt by the celebrated Mis 
Clive. I am inlbnned that the play was tevived at Dnvy Lane Theatre, on January 
17, 1 741, when Olivia was personated by Mrs CUvc. Dr Ame's settii^ of this song 
for Olivia is in the kcv < f D minor, and is elegant and jx-n-^ive in its character. It is 
reprinted in Mis Caulticld's collection, and only there, that I am aware of. The bur* 
dea,*Let OS all ftngfniqr'slmdVbas lien been omitled by die Doctor; itcoald not 
have been felt to be in any sort of bannonj witti mch a penon as the lovelorn latty 
of Tttfflfik Night. 

Another of the settings is by Mr R.J. S. SrsyMns, and is for the ooaiperatively very 
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nDUStttl combination of three sopranos and a tenor. The composition is decidedly ool 
of the strut glte category, inasmuch as it pouesses an imtrumttUal bass. In the MC* 
end iiio««neiit the efiect of the «lukdl' ■ nsicned to this iMl^^ 

Stevens's work, in this ca^^e, is rather to be considered as an accomi^anie'i quartet than 
as a glee. Mr Wiluam Linlmy has set these words as a dialogue duet for first and 
•ecood attendant, with a cbonu in three puts for sopnuBoe and hue. Then there k ■ 
setting by Mr Johs Hatton, concerning which it may interest amateur ladies to be told 
that it was sung by Miss Poole, with a ckcnu of femalt voicts only, in Tkt AfenJkami 
«/ Veniee. The compositioo is in two moremeots, the fint an andanie cm moto up ui 
the word 'reply.' ' Let vs all linK fimcy^ kndl' fiinni to allegro movement. The 
chorus is written in three parts, for soprano, /zo-soprano, and contrallo voices. The 
whole together would, as I conceive, form a very pleasing addition to the somewhat 
ttnilcd l e y e tluy of ladkt' muiie. 

The Nbw Shaksfsrb Socimr {List of Songs, &c., Series VIII, Miscellanies, No. 
3, |K sS) adds the iblloiriiig;— 

/lE^'. Richmond, about i8 lo or 1820. Ki.^und. 

M, BARTUoLOitttr (Mzs Mouaiqr), Fait Song. SopnaOk AUo^ Tenor, fiaaa. 



(7. /I. JK<«Mirx£/r, 1869. Part Song. S,A^T.,B. Novdlo. 

B. LuETZEN, 1877, Duettino. Brighton. 

C. PinsuTi, about 1880. Part Song. A., T, T., B. NoveUo. 
C. Ptmon, The mum amafed Car S., C, B. 

y. G. C4teorr, 1883. Fttt Soog. S., &, C Novallo. 



New Shakspkre Society 
SatA.S. SoiJMN, 186$. Duct far Sopnno nd Tenor, Inlmdnoed in tbeCkolili 
of JEsiihfU'ti* 

Act I, Scene v, Lines 63-77. 

ROFFE (p. 47) : There have been at least six pieces of music connected with these 
parts of Lofeaoo^t beantiAd addraia to Jenlea. One of dieK is a aettii^ for dm* 
voices, with a distinct pianoforte accompaniment, constituting it rather a trio than a glee. 
It is the composition of Mr M. P. King. A second setting, in the form of a liule duet 
far soprano voices, was by Mr Charles Diqnum. This duct is to be found jn a vol- 
vne of Mr Oigium'a miscellaneous vocal compositional the dale about 18O0 (7). Both 
these settings are confined to the four lines 63-66. There is also a j lcx^ing duct to 
these lines, set by Mr Thomas IIutuhnson. in or about 1807. It is wnuen for a 
soprano and a tenor. 

Vix John Ftkcy (the com^ioser of « Wapping Old Stairs') has set these words ia the 
solo form. Mr Percy's composition, if without any very marked character, ha? a cer- 
tain dcpee of degance, but ft ii not easy to see the expediency of some peculiar deal- 
iBfi iritb the words. For instance, stopping at the fiist two lines and a l»»lf , • How 
sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank ! Here will we sit, and let the soun(!<; of 
music Creep in our ears,' the composer proceeds with the following Unea iiom Txtnlftk 
/%4r(wMaftmi«iMif)t-^0hi it oonei o^er ne Uke the gende nuUi, Tlwt the 
▼lokl breathes, and charms the sooL' After this the other line and a half of Loica- 



Nofdlo. 



In tudk a M^fit as ikit, 6v. 



Act V, Scene i, tines »-«9. 
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lo'a speech are admitted, with two additional syllables, thus : — ' Soft stillness and the 
Biglit D» Witt beecme the londMt of sweet luurmoojr.' 

Again, not many years ago, appeared a setting from Lorenzo's speech by Miss E 
Naylo*, as an accompanied duet. This composition has two movements, the firrt dos- 
ing at the vonli *BeeoiB*tt«toiicihes of tweet hen aw iy / while the seeond i» w euEr* 
written to the last dme lines of Lorenzo's same speech, specnllj iddiHMd to 
the musicians when they enter — 'Come, ho, and wake Diana,' &c. 

Finally, in 1866, in the notice of a performance by \Ai Henry Leslie's choir, we are 
loU of • peit*KMg, waipcieii by Mr Lmum UaMelf, to Sbafceqpeaic's lines — 'How 
sweet the moonlight tbege wpoothh beokP IteiipenlliittteclMiirpiiwd eneDOon 
in this pett-soog. 

Msw SRAKiittB Socncnr idde tlw ftOowfavs— 

Sin A. 5. SvLuyAN, 1865. Recitative for TenOT bcfcce the Duet te SopCMM «Kl 
Tenor, introduced into the Cantata of JCettUworih, 
T. BtAtKKjtn, Soiif. 

J. G. CALcoTTtiXt>\. BtttSonc. &, C Ti, Bi, B. Fbitniyl^I^dicnicfaoir. 

Feb. 2, i88j. 

y. G, Calcott, 1883. The same arranged as a Trio. S., C. 

F«r d» Imi mait a wUiMdwatUon herd^ 

Act V, Scene i, Lines 81-98. 
Ronxi There is a song on these woixls composed by Mr 7*. Cocrs, and tiu^g by 

opening is in ndtettvc^tBd 

there k an air of varied moTiBiaili. The deM ii iBade«pQBth««oidi— 'Letoa 
ntdi men be tiuited*' 

NnrSKAXsmxSocmYt See Gcneaie^ iTeytKnl il^pr, ix, 418. 

MiaS HBtm A. Clakkk {ShaJkesftariama, January, 1888, p. 1 7) : 7)1/ Mertkant uf 
Vtmet has been tamed into an Open by a nedcm Italian, Signom Pmtkslla. and is 
said to possess merit. This play, howerer, as far hadt as 1787, fell into the childiei 

of one of the insatiable army of mediocre German compo8en,y. ^.ym*aad wns pef* 
fanned at Amsterdam, let us hope for the first and last time. 

[When this pfagr was prodaeed in HdkddpUa in 1878 wMi extansovdinary mag- 
nificence, under the management of W. D. Gemmill, the Song in Oxberry's Edition 
* My bliss too long my bride denies,' II, vi, 30, was set to music by Mr StMOM Um^ 
tjm.and published as a Strtnadt-BanaroU^ with SoU and Chorus.^ 
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PLAN OF THE WORK, &c. 

Iif thii Edition the attend is made, to give, in tlie shape of Textual Nons, oa the 

»amc {TOgc with the Text, all the Various Readings of The Merchant 0/ Venice, from tlie 
First Quarto to tlie latest critical J£dition of the play ; then, as Comukntary, foUuw 
the Notes whidi die Editor haa thou^ worthy of iaMrtkm, not only for the purpose 
of elucidating the Text, but as illustnlioM of the history of Shakespearian criticisnu 
In the Appendix will be found discussions of subjects, which oa the iooce of lei^itb 
could not be conveniently included in the Commentary. 
The List or Editions Collated im the TExtdal Noos, k as falkm^t 

Thb FiMST Qa4»TO {Jitierts) .. .. £Q|] .. l6ao 

TkB Smeatm Qumto {Mgm. Aib* 

bee's Facsimile) . • . . . . [Q J .. 160Q 

T/fs f 'lRST 1-ouo [F,] , , 1623 

Tub Hbcomd Fouo [FJ 163a 

Tarn Tbmbd Qoabto . . . . . . . . . . 1637 

The Thikd Fouo [Fj] • • « 1664 

Thb Fovbtm Fouo . . . . . . £FJ 1685 

Rows (Fiat Edilkm) [Rowei] 1709 

RowE (Second Edition) [Rowe ii] 1714 

Pope (First Edition) .. .. .. [Pope i] 1723 

Pope (Second Edition) [Pope ii] 1728 

Theobald (Pint Edition) . . . , [ThieolK i] 1733 

THt^nHAl.D(Se00Bd Editko) «. [Theob. ii] 1740 

Hanmkx «. «. £H«n.J 1744 

WARBtntTOM [Warb.] .. 1747 

Johnson [Johns.] .. ,. .. 1765 

Capell [Cap.] (?) 1766 

JOBMKnr and Steevbms [Steer. '73] 1773 

JoHKsoN and Steevbhs [Sieev.'78] 1778 

Johnson and Steevems [Sleev. '85) , , 1785 

Malonb .. [Mai.] .. 17^ 

S'lVBVENS [Steer.] . . . « . . . . 1793 

Rann [Rann] .. .. .» (?) 1794 

Reed's Steevens . . . . . . [Var. '03] 1803 

BcctES [Ec.] 180$ 

Reed's Steevbw [Var. '13] 1813 

Boswell's Malone \y^^ 1821 

Knight [Knt] . , , , , , . . 1841 

CoLUBX (Pint Bditkm) [Coll.i] 1843 

IIai.liwo I. (Folio Edition) .. [Hal,] 1856 

Singer (Second Edition) . . . . [Sing, ii] 1856 

Ores (Fifst Editioo) [Dycei] 1857 

CoixiER (Second Ediiloo) .. . [Goa.tt] 1858 

466 
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Stat NTON [Sta.] 1858 

R. Grant Whitk (First Edition) . . [Wh. i] 1861 

CaMBUDGB (CUUUC and WkIOHT) .. [Cam ] 18^ 

GUWB (ClAKX Bod WUGHT) . . . . [Glo.] 1864 

Kp.iciitley [J^t'y] . • • ♦ . . . ■ »864 

Charles and Mary Cowden-Clarke [Clarke] (?) 1864 

Dycb (Second Editkm) [Dyce u] t866 

Clarendon (Clark and WmoHT) .. [Cla.] .. 1869 

Deuus (Third Edition) [Del.] 1872 

Dyce (Third Edition) [Dyce iii] 1S75 

Cotun (Thinl Editioo) . . . . [CoU. iii] 1877 

HTTtsoN «. [Huds.] 1879 

KOU'B .. [Rlf.] 1883 

R. Gkamt Wmiti (Seoood EdUioo) . . [Wh. a] .. 1883 



In the Textual Notf^s the lymbol Ff bdicatcs the agreement of the Second, 
Thinl, and Fourth Folios, llie agreement of tl;c three Quartos is indicated by Qq. 

The omission of the apostrophe in the Second Folio, a peculiarity of that edition, is 
not genenlly noted. 

The sign + indicates the tl^icanentor ROWK, FOPB, TUBOBAU), HAKMn, WAft> 
BURTON, and Johnson. 

\Vhen Warburton precedes IIanmu. in the Textaal Notes, it indicates Uiat Haic- 
HR hiB adopted • wgertiBii of WAKKntTOH*!. 

The words et cet aftt r any re.Tlini: indiratc that it is the reading of mU ttJUT HHtHW>t. 
The words tt stq. indicate the agreement of all subsequent editions. 
Hie aUweviiitioa (iMftr.) indicates that tbe readtog im n^Umtially given, and tlul 
immaterial Tariations in spelling, punauaiion, or static diKcdons are discgaided. 

CoLl- (MS) refers to Oil l iKR's annotated Second l olio. 

An Emendation or Conjecture which is given in the Commentary is not repeated in 
Ac Textual Notes; nor is «M^. added to aajrnaaae in the Textud Notes nnlcas it hap* 

pens to t>c that of an cditur, in which case its omittioil WOOld be mislfadiftgi 
The colon is used as equivalent to ' namely.' 

AH citations of Acts, Scenes, and Lines in Rtum and /uiitt, Mathttkt Hamiltt, Lear, 
and Otktila refer to tliis editfon of thoae plajfs; in dtatiou from odier plagii the Gijon 

Edition is followed. 

I luve not called attention to eveiy misprint in the Folio. The Textual Notes will 
show, if need be^ Aat thcjr arc mfaprints hy the agreement of aD die Editon in their 

:ofrection. 

Nor is notice taken of the firit Ivliior wlio adopted die modem q»eUiqg,or wllO SUb* 
atituted commas for parentheses, or changed ? to ! . 
Othcfwiie^ even imignificant variations in spdiing and ponctoation in the Qaaitoa 

and I'olios are recorded, that every aid may be «U|i|<1icd not alone for CO M pa ii iy tbo 
Texts in general, but for deciding from wliich text the F'oUo was printed. 

Hitherto, before going to press, I have vciificd the collation, in the Textual Notes, 
of all the Editions. In the present volaae this verification has been restricted to tlw 
ooHation of Die Qoaitos and Folios. 

Again be it urged in palliation of the olitrusive First Person Singular, that the mon- 
archical ' we ' implies tbe semblance of an authority which it is tbe iaitbest removed 
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from the Editor's wish, to claim ; moreover, the impression in liim \% ineradicable, that 
the Editorial * we ' when it stands for only one wee editor smaclcs tnc&ceably of the 
TlifeeTanon of Toolejr Street Ab looc ai tht noln of other edUan m fhwa on dw 
came page with his, the greater gjloiy will dim the leM^ aad luB hiUnd hraolc «Q1 bo 
loit in the main of waten. 

I cannot but think that aome of the moat valuaible ootea hi the foregoing pages arr 
to lie found under the name of Allen. They are the nuirgin-iha of t!ic late Professor 
George Ali.kn, from whose daughters I lately received several plays thus aiinotated,- 
opMclonai^. It acaredy need be aidded that thay ware iraittm with ooineir to pobli* 

cation, init arc, what their fragmentary style reveals, the jottings, for his owti usc merely, 
of a keen critic, accustomed by a life-long study of Greek to the close analysts of 
dioaght and language. Hour mndi fhaM brief Botaa hawo kat d»im^ ttw kek of 
their author's revision cannot bat bo aadly appaaeai to aD iriio NcaU tha wido nnge 
of AoiieHor AUen'a leanungi 

Again far this Play, aa far OAOo, Mr EDWUt BOOTH kindly fiunished ne with a 

Prompt book, wherein he had tMtcd Ui iolBipretadoaa { thqr an to 1)0 fooad dolj 
fecorded in the Commentary. 

A imHk in six volumes, called Dhcatttriti in I/urtgfypAies, &c. by Robert Devsb 
ELL was published in London in 1813, and a^n, a second edition in 1S16. In this 
work Hamlttt Ltar^ OtheUo, and the present play are reprinted with explanatory notea 
and wood-cots. Bat, as was mentioocd in <kMt», the intcrpcctatioas are die witleas, 

almf>5t incoherent, ravinps of a pure lunatic; to have cited them only to raise a lai^lt 
and they could be cited for no other purpose, would have been simply heartless. 

The List of Books, from which citations have been made at firrt hand, is hem 
given, chiefly for the purpose of setting them forth in chronological order, and as a 
means of identification. To save space in the Commentary the volumes are generally 
dtad with OKtreme brevity. It may be added that it b not to be sappoaed that tlw 
list represents all the wlumcs that have been fruitlessly examined for stray notes of 
value ; were all included the List would be twice, if not thrice, as large. A list of 
Dieiloooika la added, far the aaim of ooBvenicBt duoBokgloal lefeKaee; 

Ascham: SihtUmaxUr • 157} 

CSonoN: •SnAofr^if^f (Arber) «. IS79 - 

SlLTAYN : The Orator 1596 

Meres : Palladis Tamia 1 598 

QdMUa^l'. Admirable Histoires i6ao 



Holland: TVamdaihinf PIM/t Mthml Hiitoiy 

Ascham : 7I).»v///i7«f f Arhcr) 

Howell : Itutructicm for Forraim Travel ( Arber) 
LAMSDQimiB: TMe Jew of Vtniei {21I ed., 1713) . . 

GlUKW: Remarks, b'c 

Theobald: Shakespeare Restored 

Peck : New Memoirs of Milton 

CoujT CinKE: Apobgy 

VRon: Otoraw^Miif, ^t, 



. 1640 
. 1701 ' 



1710 

1726 
1740 



1746 
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WhallEY : Enquiry into tht Learning of Shakesptare , * .. 174S 

Grky : Critiea^ Hii^riemlt and Explanatory Notes 1754 

WAftTOMt ObtervtOimt m 7ii* fairy Quern (ad ed., 176a) 1754 

TU Cummseur 1754 

BlacK!>TONE'<; Commmfaries 1765 

Edwards : Canons of CrMeitm . 1 765 

PtaCY : RtKqun t/Antieta Em^Uk f^dry 1765 

Heath : Revisal of SkakfspHUe^t .* I765 

Kenrick : Review of Johnson 1765 

THvamn X Observatiom^ S^e 1766 

ViiXMM,\ EMOfmOu Uamhtg^fSkakt^tmn,* , 1767 ^ 

GWTLEMAN: Dramatic Censor *• ** .. I770 

Mm GmFnTU : Morality of Skaietfear^t Drama • • 1775 

GOKTAlf* QmHUtt ( 2d ed. ) I776 

CuntUJt Mitt, 6fc. 1779 

FARNEWORTH : Leti's Life of Sixtus V I779 

LK Tourneur : Shaktsptart, traduit de I'Anglois, Paris . . . . . . 1781 

Warton : m*My tfBi^A F^ihy, yvL Bi 1781 

RiTSON : Remarks, &'c. *. .. 1783 

DAVits: Dramatic Afisce/Zanies • 1784 

MONCK Mason : Comments, (fc. 178$ 

Dowini: Rauim Aiig§iemm$t (ed. Waldnm; ed. KalfH itt?) • • 1789 

Essays by a S,?dety ofGtmdmmt ExdCT • 1 796 

DU BOIS: The Wreath ., .. •. 1799 

ChAUOBS: Supplemental ApoU^ • 1799 

KxtLKMAS : Afemmrs of Macklin .. 1799 

E. H. Seymour : Remarks, 1805 

COOKR: Life of Maiiltn (2d ed.) 1806 

DaixaLtJUmMttmifamkt^ear^^, 1807 

VrZ: Commrnti on the CommtHtattn •• .. 1807 

DUMLAT: Li/* of Cookt, LotidoB 1813 

R. Dnvunxt Diutveritt 1m Hurogfypkits, (ad ed., 1816) . . . . 1815 - 

A. W, SCHLCGKL : Lectures, trans, by Black, Londca iSlJ 

QltiUaXtxst.'. Biographia Literaria . . 1817 

DtAKX: Shakespeare and His Times 1817 

HuxXTtiGiarmamifSkiki^tanisMig^^^, 1817 

Nichols : Literary Illustratimtt Av., toL H 1817 

OxBERRY : Acting Edition [circa) l8ao 

Horn : Shakespeare s SckauspitU erliutert, Leipzig . . 1833 

SiumowBi Z^4^5il«kq^M*v 1814 

f^KDfiS : Life cfj. p. K'emhle 1 825 

dOADEN : Memoirs of Mrs Siddons .. •• •• l8a7 

HaRMXSS : Shaktspearfs DrmMdk Wmrkt iSjc 

CoLUKR : History of EngStk DnmaHt Puhj (cd. B, 1879) 1831 

GaLT: Livet cf the Phverf 1831 

SucROCK : QuelUn des Shakespeare's, Berlin 183 1 

Mrs Jahrson: CharaOrristia of IVtmm tSja 

Farrkn : Essay on Shylock .« «• •« «. .. 1833 

CoUJER : New facts, , 1835 
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Collier : New Pitrtkulars, 1836 

Gardiner: A/usu of Nature (Boston Reprint) iSjj 

Haixam : hittoiiuHm U the LOtratmet t^Eunpe (New Ycrk, 1866) . . 1837 

Thomas (iKiAVa^XX: Dramatic Works of Shakespeare 1838 

C A.B%ovm: SkaAtsfeare's Auto^iegrapkuai Poems 

Collier r Ftiriktr ParHaUars, 1839 

SlIAKKSVEARE SOCIETY: XiPtb Btvk .. * 1^2 

Lewin : Law of Trusts 184a 

Coluer: Aidj^AT/^arf Xi^rdf^ (IlazliU's ed., 1875) .. .. .. .. 184J 

DvcKt Rtmarktt dv. 1844 

\iv>i\.ov: Ifistory of Hctim {tA.\\) .. ,t •* • 1845 

SHAKEsrKARE SoaSTY : Hemlow^t Diary . . * 1845 

}^\smn.x Nem IBiMraHms, • 1845 

SHAKE.srf.ARE Society: Memoirs of Actors ..••* •« •. 1846 

Verplanck : Shakespeare's Works, New York 1847 

HMJPtHi Draima/ie IMi/ia 1849 

Rsv. SvDiMxr Smith : Ltthires on MvramUMo^ (New Yoilc) . . . . 1850 

MAftLOWE:/^^ r/.^/a/Zd (ed. Dyce) 1850 

Collier : NoUs and Emendatims 185a 

SiNOn : Skaki^ear/t Tkxt Vtmdkakd 1853 

Dyce : /rto AW«, <5r*f •• ,.1853 

Mebler : Kaufmann von VtMedig, Bern .. .. •« 1854 

Lamb : Sperimtns ofDramaHe Poetry (Bohn's ed.) • • • 1854 

\V. S. Walker: Shakespeare's Versifitatim 1854 

v.. G.Vim-Ti:: Shakespeare S-hdnr 1S54 

Heine: S&mmtliche Werkt, Philadclpliia 1856 

CoLun : Seom Leetura tfCobrk^ A*e, 1856 

IUtih-kst : /Remarks on the D^trmtu iH SkaJtttftarfs Putfy, 6% • . 1857 

Hksvs&i OiUlines of Equity 1858 

Charles Kban: Acting Edidoo 1858 

G. L. Craik /■'>u:iish rfSkakapiart (cd. 0)» London 859 

H-VCZ: Strictures, &'c 1 859 

Walker: Critical Examination of the Text, &'e 1859 

Lord CAMPBEtLt SkaAti^tar^s Ltgat AsftdrvmaOtt New Yak • . . . 1859 

)i>. : Proposed Emendations . . .. « *. i860 

]. C. hvcv.7iis.iJLt SAoAespear^s Medieal Knawieefgf •• .. i860 

Axon: A^er Ego. £Au ShuHr m SMt^feariff Xa^fiitamm, Huolbatg l86a 

V. KR]-.\Si,iG: l'or/esuni,'en eier SAaAafear9,'Btli&^ » 1862 

S. hwi HY: The PecetitJ Text 1862 

C. CoWDEN-ClarkE: Shakespeare Characters, 1863 

GsRViinis: CMammtarUt^ tuns, fagr F. E. BuuMtt 1863 

W, Hei.I. : Shak''^:ir'sPu(k .. .. .. 1864 

H. Theu. RuSTi^CHER : Charoctergeiildt •. 1864 

A.Co«Ht SMaptarrm Germamy 1864 

Hxmov \SoMiS<NO%rH: Shakespeare and t 'I.' flil'U ,» .• 1864 

VY. R. Arrowsmith : Shakefpecirf's Editors, &-"<■ 1865 

Dr Doran : Their Majesties Servants 1865 

R. Caetwriqhti New Xeadu^t t866 

W.W.SKUiT: HViSffiMi^/M>mr(E.E.T.Soe.) 1887 
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3. C LlCHTENBERC : Vermisihte Schrifitm, G5uingcn . . . • . . . . 1 867 

TfefOS. KllQHTLBV! Skakaptart Eicpmltr 1867 

GmzoT : Oiuvres Comf'letes de ShakespeartfVtA • 1 868 

H.GlLSSi J/umoM Li/e iff SAaJkesftart 1868 

T. R. Govld: 7JU TVagediaM 1868 

\V, L. RUSHTON : Shakespeari s Testamentary Languagt 1869 

E. MoNTtCirr: CEuvrts Covif'lHf de Shaia/'eare, Paris 1869 

Ellis : Earfy English Prvnunaaiion (£. £. T. Soc.) I&69 

W.\t.^mMxtAfaafEdmtmdKHm 1869 

R. GENtE : Gtichtihte drr Shakf^peare schm DromtH^ Ldp^g . . . . 1870 

E. A. Abbott: Shaktsjuarian Grammar , , 1870 

P. A. Damel t A^oftir ami EmumdmHmt 1870 

James Gairdner : TTu Futon Letters , 1879 

Fr. V. H lgo : CEuvres Computes de Shakespeare, Paris tS^S 

"RtM. ]oHti liy:^!^.^. : Merchant 0/ Venice .. , 187a 

Roncni: Muurm ^drnis. New Yurk 1871 

Kov.ti\c\ Ueber Shaht^tanfljapixg 1873 

Karl Elze : EtsaySt trans, by MiM SchmiU, Lood o a . . • • • • . . 1874 

yivmO'. GUmuttriMlUs of English • •. .. .. 1^4 

R. Proelss : Kaufmann von Vent0g, Le^plig *• 1875 

Earl of SouthesK: Saskatthewan 1875 

A. W. Ward : /liUory 0/ English Dramatic Poetry 1875 

G. H. Liwis : On Athn mnd tkt Aft rfAtlmf 187$ 

J. Weiss : IVtt, Humour, and Shakespeare, Boston , , . 1876 

H. Ulrici : Shtthespeare's Dramatic Art, Xxvoi. by Miss Schmits . . . . 1876 

F. G. Flsay: Shahespeart Mamtml 1876 

G. FRKYTAd : Technik des Dramas (ed. iii), Leipzig 1876 

W. OECUtuiXusiUt : Der Kaufmann von Venedig, Weimar 1877 

D. G. Shider : System of Shaktspear^s Dramas, St Louis 1877 

R. Moutis: Zt^wMSr^Mf/Ax/y JPm^ (E. E. T. Soc.) 1878 

A. RoFTE : Handbook of Shakespeare Music, London . . 1878 

W. Hertzberc : LOell of Englisht Pdicie * . . . . 1878 

Edwin BooTHt Fhnnpt-Bookor TSf JMrrAM/^Kwiar 1878 

H. pRlT tHF: Der Kaufmann zon Venedig, erklartf'^tliBn. •• .. 1878 
S. J. liERRTACE: Gt^ Romanorum (£. E. T. SoC.) . * • • • • . . 1879 

C. M. iNQLKBr : Ctnturit ofPrayse 1879 

The Cowden Ci.arkes : The Shakespeare Key , , 1879 

J. G. Herr : Scattered Notes, Philadelphia 1879 

J. E. Murdoch: Th* Stage, Philadelphia 1880 

A. C SwiNaDmMBi A Shufy tfSMtsptart 1880 

M. D. Conway: The Wandering Jexv 1881 

A. PlETSCHER : ymru/ idK/ Z7>V.i/<rr, Dessau .. 1881 

C K. SAtAMAM : Jrm as they Are, London l88a 

F. F. I iKAROt Slftle^dr^ a /a» )rr, Boston. . .. ** . . 1883 

Geo. MacDONAH): The hna -inaticn, Uuston 1883 

Jos. KOHLRR : Shakespeare vor dem Forum der Jurisprudent, Wflnburg . . 1883 

J. Mimiiat: /Mr EtigS»tk9 Commttdimmlm, Wtg^ 1884 

C. K. Davis : Law in Shakespeare, ?t Paul . , , , . . 1884 

T. Parry : Merchant of Venice, Longmans' Series 1884 
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J. W. Hales: Nota and E:utyt 1884 

D. P. Cassbl: LiUerahtr tutd SymMi*, Ldpog 1884 

Hai I iwrn Piili.UPPS : OutHnrs rf the Life of Shait^tart (ed. V) , , . . 1885 

Lady Maktin : SkaJttsfcare's FemaU Ckaracttrt ' .. 1885 

H. HintniAimt 5SI>>£»rlatM/JVbM«M,Iteii1^^ 1886 

R. G. White : Studies in SAakesftan 1886 

J. Payn : Boccaccio (Villon Society) 1886 

J. MuiRHEAD : Hut. ItUrod, U tht Private Law oj Komt, Edinbuigh . . 1886 

W.Q. ViMtt Lift ami mrkt^Skmknpemn t886 

R. r. IiiERiNC : Drr K'ampf urn's Recht (ed. viH), Wfeft . . • • . , 1886 

Peof. H. Corson : Privattly Printed Notes n.d. 

R. S. Dat»j Act IV» Scene i (Brawn'f Series), HoU a. d 

F. J. FURNIVALL : Forewords tpQ^&' to Q, ..■.d. 

J. D. MORELL: Merchant of Venice, London n. d. 

Rev. D. Morris : Merchant of Venite (Collins* Eng. Qassics) n. d. 

W. C RtMlLL: R^irtuiUuHat Aetmrt ■.d 

SICnONARin 

Oloratt £0ttm Dietimmry 1573 

Florid ; His finU Phtitts 1578 

Bar ex's Ahearie 1 580 

Florio's Worlde of Wordes 1598 

COTOKAT»! Diaimmrie cf the AtHtA md Enj&A T hy w o i6it 

VLWSWBXJ'. Guide IntP Tonsrues , ,. 1617 

'^JUJOKMk: English Exfcsitor .. .. .. 1621 

MnwHTO'g ^miisA DUOmtmry 16*3 

Nark-s : Glossary (ed. HalBwdl and Wt^bt, 1867) . • . • • . . . 1822 

Richardson's Dietionary 1838 

HaluWRLL's Archaic Dittionetry 1 847 

Eastwood and Weioiit: BWe Werd Scot i8fi6 

Wedgwood : Dictionary ofFn^Rdk Etynuhiy (sd td.) .• 1872 

Schmidt: Shakespeare Lexiccm 1874 

Latham's Jtkmsm 188a 

^ZKT: Etymological Dicticmmy .. .. •« «, «. 1883 

MuMUY's New EnHisk DittioiUHy 1884 

]f0ltRSAi5 : 

The Academy Jahrlntthtr der deutscken Shakuptai 

TkeArelUttee GmUtckafi 

The Athenaum Mmthly Chronicle 

Blaekrwood' s Magatme Mm Shaktfert Society 

AAany Law Jourml NoUt and Qutria 

Comhia Magatine Overlaid MomMy 

Edinburgh Review Shakespeariana 

prater' t MagatiMe Temple Bar 

/nriAAdoamo Vnmf ItraA 
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Advised — deliberate . . 
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Alabaster, spelling of 
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** on Gratiano . . 
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As — to wit . . , . 
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C. C.-Qarke, Mrs, on Portia's girlhood 
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Attended, nsed absolutely . . 
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Elze, Th., on Dr Bellario . . 
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" Anthonio, Portia . . 
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Enow and enough . . 


'83. 121 


" Civil Doctor, Nerriasa 


388 
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** Jessica, Doge 
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" Bassanio, &c. 
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" Gobbo, &c. 


321 




. . 116 


Counterfeit 




Ethical Dative 


43.21 


Countii-men (spelling) 


165 


Even now — exactly now 
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Cover, wearing the hat 








Cowen, Shylock v. Anthonio 
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Fameworth, Source of Plot 
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Daniel on Duration of Action 
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Fear, omission of /or 
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Date of Composition 
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Fearful, active and passive . . 
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Davis, C. K., on the Bond . . 
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Davis, Israel, on Shylock . . 
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Dowton as Shylock . . 
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Gentle gentile, a pun 
Gernutus 

Gcrviiius, Criticism . . 
Gesta Komanonim . . 
Gildon, Criticism 
Giles on Shylock 

" on Jcs-sica 
Ginger 

Gobbo, origin of name 
Gondilo 

Goodwins, The . . 

(■|(issi|« 

Gosson, Schole of Abuse 
Go to . . 

Gower's Confessio Amantis 
Grammcrcie . . 
Gratify 

Gree 

Guard — embroider .. 
Gulled . . 



Hales on Fourth Qto 
" on Wily Beguiled 
" on Shylock 

Hallam, Criticism 

1 langman 

Hats worn at dinner. . 

Having, a monosyllable 

Hawkins, Life of Kean 
" on Dr I.opez 
" on Shylock 

Hayncs on the Bond 

Hazlitt on Shylock . . 
on Portia 

Hear thee 

Heavens, for the 

HcWcr quotes Luther 

Heels, with thy 

Heine, Criticism 

Henslowe's Diary . . 

Hcycs's Stationers' Entry 

High-day 

Hip, on the . . 

His, as an antecedent 

Hotxl, by my . . 

Home's Dramatic Reverie 

I low — as . . . . 

Hudson. Criticism 
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